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I. 
KAFTAN'S  "BRAUCHEN  WIR  EIN  NEUES  DOGMA?'* 

BY  REV,  W.  M.  REILY,  PH.  D. 

"  How  manifold  are  the  religious  standpoints  and  attitudes  towards 
Christianity,  and  how  varied  are  the  forms  of  the  Chiistian  life!  In  Christ- 
ian doctrine  as  well  as  life,  new  formations  arise  of  which  hitherto  nothing 
was  known.  Hence  may  the  judgment  often  waver,  and  an  unerenness  and 
unsteadiness  on  its  part  show  itself,  but  frequently  also  only  an  apparent 
one':  for  often,  naturally  under  such  circumstances,  in  connection  with 
the  strictest  Christian  confessional  ism  must  the  apparently  loosest  views 
find  place.  Under  such  circumstances  the  Christian  knows  not  how  to 
judge  in  regard  to  the  man.  The  latter  presents  himself  in  such  a  way, 
that  he  is  at  once  attracted  and  repelled  by  him.  For  the  sake  of  the 
difference,  to  deny  the  affinity  is  not  in  his  power;  nor  for  the  sake  of  the 
affinity,  the  difference.  Here  one  cannot  drive  straight  ahead  with  a  bare 
Shibboleth,  by  which  each  individual  is  recognized  and  has  his  place 
assigned  him,  whilst  we  regard  only  the  outward  form  and  the  letter,  paying 
no  attention  to  the  spirit,  as  our  North  American  brethren,  in  their  ex- 
tremely innocent  (unbe/angen)  way,  are  wont  to  do." — Richard  Hothe, 
Pastorale,  vol.  I.  p.  59. 

*'  The  Human  Christ  is  for  men  the  only  medium  of  knowing  or  approach- 
ing the  one  only  true  God.  The  maddest  of  all  insane  dreams  under  heaven  if 
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that  of  a  theology  or  science  of  Qod,  outside  of  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  All 
these  biblical  Christologies  are  entitled  to  respect.  They  are  significant 
voices  in  the  wilderness  of  our  nineteenth  century,  harbingering  the  long- 
expected  Dew  advent  of  our  Lord,  and  calling  upon  men  to  prepare  His 
way  and  make  His  paths  straight."— Dr.  Nevin,  "  Review,"  1882,  p.  9. 

Dr.  Kaftan  is  the  successor  of  Dr.  Dorner  in  the  chair  of 
Systematic  Theology  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  A  deliverance 
from  one  occupying  so  high  a  position  on  the  subject  treated  in 
the  pamphlet  under  consideration,  properly  claims  the  attention 
of  every  one  interested  in  current  theological  literature.  The 
readers  of  this  ^'  Review  "  in  particular,  and  especially  the  older 
ones,  will  not  regret  a  closer ncquaintanceship  with  the  author 
and  his  position.  Whilst  they  will  be  gratified  to  find  here 
many  of  those  elements  of  Christian  truth  which  it  seemed  to 
be  the  peculiar  mission  of  this  periodical  to  emphasize  and 
inculcate,  they  will  be  startled  on  finding  the  author  repudiating 
and  antagonizing  what  always  seemed  to  them  vital  and  essential 
principles  of  our  holy  religion. 

To  say  that  we  opened  the  book  with  many  misgivings,  is  to 
say  but  little.  We  had  conceived  a  decided  prejudice  against 
the  writer.  We  had  gotten  the  impression  that  he  was  a  cold 
and  heartless  rationalist.  A  chilly  fear  stole  over  us  lest  we 
might  be  doing  worse  than  wasting  the  time  devoted  to  him. 
There  was  reason  for  this,  for  as  he  tells  us  himself,  hints  had 
been  thrown  out  that  he  was  bordering  on  atheism.  One  critic 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  ask  him,  what  would  be  the  title  of  the 
book  in  which  he  would  advocate  the  doing  away  with  Christ- 
ianity? 

The  production  originally  appeared  in  the  Ckristliche  Welt. 
Afterwards  it  passed  through  three  editions  in  separate  form. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  scholarly,  logical  and  pro- 
found. The  style  is  lucid,  incisive  and  characterized  by  many 
rhetorical  graces.  Behind  the  learning,  the  logic  and  the  style, 
the  reader  soon  finds  the  man.  And  what  kind  of  a  man  ?  A 
flippant  caviler?  Anything  but  that.  A  man  of  sincerity 
and  earnestness — one  might  say  an  enthusiast.  He  breathes 
his  enthusiasm  into  his  book.     The   reader  lays  it  down,  and 
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from  whatever  quarter  the  caveats  may  come,  he  cannot  help 
but  say  of  the  science  of  Chris  tian  theology  as  Galileo  did  of 
the  earth,  *'  it  still  does  move." 

Upon  the  mind  of  the  average  American  theologian  the 
question  itself  makes  an  unfavorable  impression.  It  smacks  of  a 
decided  negativism.  No  one,  it  would  seem,  could  make  the 
inquiry  who  was  not  imbued  with  the  thinking  of  a  Spencer,  a 
Shopenhauer  or  some  other  influential  foe  of  the  received 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  church.  It  is  a  virtual  confession 
on  the  part  of  the  interrogator  that  he  has  never  learned  to 
make  proper  account  of  history,  and  that  the  fact  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  been  and  is  still  leading  His  church  to  the 
knowledge  of  all  truth  is  something  foreign  to  his  mind. 
Further,  that  those  who  hold  to  the  old  dogma  as  he  calls  it, 
that  is  the  so-called  scientific  statement  of  doctrinal  truths  as 
professed  by  orthodox  Christians  generally,  are  laboring  under 
a  harmful  delusion.  And  still  again  that  he  himself  feels  him* 
self  competent  to  formulate  a  body  of  entirely  new  statements 
conformable  to  the  actual  state  of  the  case. 

So  far  from  this  being  so,  he  professes  the  fullest  faith  in 
history  as  a  divine  force  in  the  world.  Especially  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  church,  he  believes  that  God  lives  and 
moves  by  His  enlightning  and  purifying  presence  and  power. 
And  he  must  be  a  shrewd  hypocrite  indeed  if  he  is  not  possessed 
of  what  the  Germans  are  accustomed  to  laud  as  an  echt  historic 
cher  Sinn,  On  page  45  he  asserts  that  no  man  lives  who 
makes  more  account  of  historical  growth  ( Werden)  in  the 
spiritual  sphere  than  himself.  He  retorts  upon  his  orthodox 
opponents  and  on  the  same  page  declares,  upon  what  he  con- 
siders ground  of  conclusive  proof  that,  their  profession  of  faith 
in  ^^  God's  moving  and  working  in  His  church  on  earth  is  a 
lame  affair."  On  page  49  he  adds:  '*0f  a  truth  we  keep  our 
eyes  open ;  we  strive  to  scan  the  whole  of  history  and  to  learn 
from  it;  we  believe  firmly  that  God's  Spirit  lives  in  and  con- 
trols it,  and  His  purpose  is,  in  and  by  it,  to  tell  and  teach  us 
somewhat.     But  not  in  spite  of   this,  rather  exactly  on  this 
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account  do  we  say  :  our  Protestant  church  needs  a  new  dogma.** 
On  page  47  he  explains  himself  thus :  *'  God's  Spirit  has  so 
guided  the  development  of  the  church,  that  Christianity  has 
unfolded  itself  in  great  successive  stages,  and  among  these, 
Protestant  Christianity  is  the  highest,  as  it  corresponds  again 
with  the  historical  import  of  the  original  Gospel.  The  entire 
history  of  the  church  is  our  past,  and  in  no  period  has  the 
divine  guidance  been  wanting.  But  the  case  is  not  such  that 
the  products  of  one  period  could  pass  over  into  another  un- 
changed and  remain  perpetually  valid.  This  holds  good  as 
regards  the  dogmas,  as  well  as  cultus  and  practical  life. 
Accordingly  what  history  teaches  and  what  faith  in  God's 
gracious  providence  in  the  church  requires,  is  not  to  say  that 
the  old  dogma  must  remain  intact,  rather,  that  we  need  a  new 
dogma." 

So  far  from  condemning  the  old  orthodoxy  in  the  sense  of 
the  modern  free-thinker,  his  position  is  the  direct  opposite  of 
this.  To  set  up  a  new  truth,  as  did  the  prophets  and  apostles, 
is  something  foreign  to  his  mind.  From  that  truth,  new  to  the 
word  then,  but  old  to  us  now,  God  forbid  that  he  should  take 
anything  or  that  he  should  add  anything.  To  formulate  anew, 
is  not  to  repudiate.  St.  Paul  deprecated  the  making  void  of 
the  law.  As  the  apostle  who  above  all  others  made  account  of 
the  "  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,"  he  sought  not 
the  abrogation  of  the  law,  but  its  establishment.  So  our  author 
with  orthodoxy.  He  professes  the  highest  respect  for  all  who 
adhere  to  it  in  the  true  sense  of  it,  those,  namely,  whose  souls 
have  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  ^^  ideal  of  the  fathers,  the 
ideal  of  the  pure  faith,  that  of  believing  and  implicit  obedience 
to  God's  word,'*  '^  And  for  this  reason,"  he  says  on  page  14, 
"  we  say  confidently  {getrost)  we  do  not  antagonize  orthodoxy 
nor  do  we  lay  it  aside;  we  would  confirm  it,  we  would  have  its 
ideal  right  hold  and  prevail."  We  are  aware  what  many  are 
prepared  to  say  about  professions  of  this  kind.  It  is  true  it  is 
not  the  dialect  of  a  free-thinker,  but  it  sounds  much  like  the 
talk  of  the  whole  fraternity  of  modern  Protestant  sects.     They 
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all  want  to  finish  the  work  which  the  Reformers  began.  Bat 
allow  Dr.  Kaftan  to  explain  himself  a  little  farther.  He  tells 
as  that  early  in  his  theological  life  he  was  confronted  with  a 
question,  which  took  the  deepest  hold  apon  his  thoaght,  and 
which  ever  since  has  been  a  rating  factor  in  his  theological  and 
religions  life.  It  was  not  nntil  he  had  worked  himself  into  the 
clear  on  the  subject  that  he  ventared  apon  authorship,  and  felt 
called  upon  to  urge  others — ^*  alien  und  niemandem,  dem  grouen 
Publikum  " — to  lay  to  heart  certain  thoughts  about  the  con* 
nection  of  Christian  things,  and  about  what  is  of  advantage  to 
the  church  of  the  Reformation.  He  owns  frankly,  farther, 
that  he  got  it  from  a  Roman  Catholic  source.  People  may 
charge  him  with  Catholicizing  tendencies,  and  with  consider- 
able show  of  reason.  For  whilst  Roman  Catholics  continue  to 
make  vast  and  vital  account  of  the  principle,  among  Protestants, 
it  has  gone  entirely  out  of  fashion.  But  does  that  charge  dis- 
turb him  ?  The  very  reverse  of  it !  Referring  to  the  writer 
to  whom  he  is  so  much  indebted,  he  says  on  page  12,  '^  When 
an  earnest  Christian  of  that  church — md  we  arc  proud,  as 
Protestants,  that  we  need  not  deny  Christianity  to  Roman 
Catholics  as  such ;  it  is  a  refreshment  and  a  joy  to  find  in  a 
map  like  Mohler  something  of  the  one  truth  and  of  the  one 
Lord  of  all  Christendom ;  yes,  when  such  a  Catholic  Christian 
speaks  for  the  cause  of  his  charch  it  ig  not  unusual  for  Christian 
thoughts  and  ideals  to  lie  back  of  what  he  ha9  to  say."  The 
great  qnestion  had  agitated  his  own  soul,  what  is  truth  ?  Only 
after  he  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Mohler,  di<l  the  fact  properly 
dawn  upon  him  that  the  truth  is  not  something  that  we  get,  but 
that  gets  us,  not  something  that  we  master,  but  that  is  indepen- 
dent of  U8  and  greater  than  we.  How  are  we  to  be  brought  to 
it?  By  intellectual  activity,  whether  of  an  analytical,  dialectic, 
intuitional  or  any  other  kind,  if  there  be  one  ?  Nothing  of  this. 
The  method  is  none  other  than  the  pure  and  simple  one,  the 
original  one  of  the  Gospel  itself,  and  the  one  practiced  by  every 
true  Christian  since  the  days  of  the  apostles  until  the  present 
time.     St.  Paul  calb  it  the  "  obedience  of  faiihJ^     But  what 
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has  St.  Paul  to  do  with  MOhler?  MOhler  has  a  great  deal  to 
say  about  the  authority  to  which  faith  must  render  obedience, 
and  throws  some  light  upon  the  relation  of  obedience  to  true 
liberty.  Now  we  have  no  time  here  to  present  in  detail  the 
views  of  Dr.  Kaftan  on  this  vital  and  fundamental  problem  of 
the  science  of  revealed  religion ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so. 
They  are  substantially  those  which  have  been  set  forth  in  the 
pages  of  this  Review  from  the  beginning,  which  have  given, 
perhaps,  more  than,  any  other,  specific  character  to  the  theo- 
logical position  it  represents,  and  which  were  never  made 
account  of,  more  vigorously  and  with  more  practical  effect  than 
in  what  we  may  call  the  dying  utterances  of  that  great  cham- 
pion of  them  who,  forty  years  ago,  entered  the  lists  for  their 
vindication  and  found  a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel  in  the 
person  of  the  distinguished  New  England  convert  to  Romanism, 
Orestes  A.  Brownson.  Well  may  Dr.  Kaftan  lament  that  in 
modern  Protestantism  the  great  principle  of  obedience  to 
properly  constituted  authority  has  veratummt.  To  our  mind  there 
is  no  lesson  that  orthodox  Christians  of  the  nineteenth  century 
should  more  deeply  lay  to  heart  than  that  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing statements,  found  on  page  13  of  the  pamphlet  before  us : 
**  There  is  a  two-fold  obedience,  of  which  one  leads  into  freedom, 
the  other  ends  in  slavery.  The  former  is  that  which  deserves 
the  nam.e.  And  this  is  the  portion  of  us  Protestants  since 
Luther  gave  us  the  Gospel  anew,  and  emancipated  its  liberating 
forces.  If  only  we  could  remain  conscious  of  the  fact  that, 
freedom  takes  its  rise  from  obedience.  This  holds  not  alone  in 
the  ethical  sphere.  It  holds  of  Christianity  as  a  whole,  for 
this  latter  is  a  totality,  unseparated  religion  and  morality.  It 
holds  also  of  faith.  Only  on  Protestant  soil,  only  in  the  Church 
of  the  Reformation,  does  that  obedience  of  faith  which  Paul 
had  in  mind  become  an  unadulterated  reality.  It  will  become 
such  to  the  greatest  extent  when  once  the  activity  of,  and 
agencies  employed  by,  the  Church  lead  on  to  this  obedience. 
Then  will  evangelical  Protestantism  develop  a  hitherto  un- 
dreamed of  power  in  all  lands  and  among  all  nations.     Then 
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will  it  be  a  well-roanded  and  self-consistent  whole,  the  pare 
receptacle  of  the  Gospel  and  the  fountain  of  di?ine  and  spirit- 
ual blessedness  for  mankind." 

We  have  now  seen  that  Dr.  Kaftan  makes  full  and  intelligent 
earnest  with  the  claims  of  history.  We  have  seen,  further, 
that  he  tries  hard  to  get  at  the  true  sense  and  spirit  of  ortho- 
dozy,  and  that  he  has  the  highest  respect  for  what  he  conceives 
it  essentially  to  be.  Still  he  insists  upon  it  that  we  need  a  new 
dogma.  And  by  the  way  he  ridicules  and  deprecates  the  idea 
of  an  undogmatic  Christianity  as  much  as  any  one.  The 
statement  must  be  definite  and  distinct,  and  in  all  respects 
must  meet  the  requirements  of  a  dogma.  Now  we  would 
naturally  infer  that  he  presumes  that  he  is  competent  to  draw 
up  a  new  formula  of  this  kind  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  Christianity  of  the  present  day.  0  that  our  modern 
sectarians  had  some  of  the  modesty  of  this  decried  Berlin  pro- 
fessor !  And  it  would  not  be  harmful  to  many  of  our  creed- 
revisionists,  especially  those  who  would  undertake  to  tinker  at 
the  most  venerable  of  them,  the  symbolum  apoatolicum.  He 
tells  us  on  page  four,  that  no  man  can  make  the  dogma  that  is 
needed,  nor  any  dogma  that  is  worthy  of  the  name.  He  thinks 
that  it  would  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  to  say  that  if  that  man 
lived,  as  he  does  not  live,  who  could  lay  the  dogma  finished  on 
one's  table,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  us.  "  It  cannot  be  made 
by  this  or  that  one  In  the  on-goings  of  history  it  must  force 
itself  upon  us,  as  something  which  the  moment  demands  and 
can  never  be  forgotten,  as  is  wont  to  be  the  case  when  the  Lord 
God  creates  anything  in  His  church  on  earth."  What,  then, 
does  he  mean,  and  at  what  is  he  aiming  ?  One  thing  is  to 
direct  attention  to,  and  bring  the  reader  to  realize,  the  fact 
that  no  man  can  make  the  dogmas.  It  is  a  fact  certainly  that 
means  much.  To  hear  some  of  our  modern  theological  sages 
talk,  is  to  infer  that  had  they  been  at  the  elbow  of  the  man 
who  wrote  the  creed,  a  few  suggestions  might  have  been  made 
which,  if  adopted,  would  have  rendered  it  a  symbol  acceptable 
to  all  right-minded  men  to  the  end  of  time.     One  of  the  things 
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that  Dr.  Kaftan  aims  at  is  to  get  soch  nonsense  entirely  out  of  his 
readers'  heads.  What  he  has  in  view  in  addition  to  this  he  tells 
us  in  the  following  langoage,  on  page  five :  '^  All  historical 
growth  is  the  result  of  individual  attempts  and  efforts.  These 
can  in  no  wise  be  dispensed  with.  They  are  and  must  be  pre- 
supposed when  in  a  given  situation,  in  consequence  of  the 
necessitation  which  is  involved  in  it,  something  new  arises  and 
finds  place.  As  an  individual  we  allow  ourselves  some  concern 
and  give  ourselves  some  trouble  about  a  matter  of  great  sig- 
nificance and  weighty  and  in  this  sense  must  be  taken  all  that 
is  here  said  about  *'  the  new  dogmai  " 

Now  the  question  must  arise  in  the  minds  of  many,  Out  bono. 
They  are  ready  to  say  to  Dr.  Kaftan  :  You  disclaim  any  desire 
to  disturb  the  old  orthodoxy;  you  concede  that  everything 
essential  is  there;  and  yet,  how  can  anything  but  agitation, 
doubt  and  confusion  arise  from  the  course  you  are  pursuing  ? 
The  smooth  and  peaceful  current  of  evangelical  Christianity 
can  only  become  troubled  and  beclouded  by  your  pedantic  in- 
vestigations, speculations  and  beating  about  for  improvements 
upon  what  is  old,  tried  and  commonly  accepted.  You  theo- 
logical professors  seem  to  think  that  the  Christian  public,  like 
the  Athenians  in  the  days  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  is  constantly 
on  the  lookout  for  something  new,  and  deem  it  your  chief  busi- 
ness to  entertain  it  with  some  startling  invention  or  discovery. 
Why  not  stick  to  your  legitimate  work  as  teachers  of  the 
Church,  that;  namely,  of  setting  forth  the  plain  old  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  which  during  these  long  centuries  have  proved 
themselves  efficacious  for  the  salvation  of  souls  ?  Dr.  Kaftan 
would  reply  to  such :  Your  interrogations  are  precisely  to  the 
point ;  your  point  of  view  is  identical  with  my  own ;  you  repre- 
sent that  sensible  class  of  church-members  constituting  the  great 
majority  of  them  whose  deeply-felt  wants  precisely  I  am 
anxious  to  have  met ;  and  I  would  be  ashamed  to  find  myself 
in  the  number  of  the  impractical  and  unhelpful  professors  to 
whom  in  terms  of  stricture  so  proper  you  refer.  On  page  28 
we  find  the  following,  which  might  cause  us  to  suspect  that  he 
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had  been  taking  lessons  from  some  theological  lecturer  in  Iowa 
or  Kansas  and  had  caught  the  spirit  of  our  trans-Mississippi 
advancement :  '^  We  want  to  say  to  the  corporation  (zunftigen) 
professors :  Soar  aloft  into  the  airy  regions  of  speculation, 
grasp  the  shadows,  form  them  into  combinations,  untie  the 
knots,  and  begin  the  play  anew.  That  may  be  a  fine  employ- 
ment for  thought  on  the  part  of  those  who  can  spare  the  time 
and  pay  the  cost.  But  for  the  church,  her  ministers,  and  the 
service  to  be  rendered  to  the  people,  all  that  is  labor  lost.  For 
our  part,  we  are  a  plain  folk ;  we  should  like  to  serve  the  church ; 
we  have  gotten  an  idea,  which  will  not  let  us  go,  that  the  con- 
cern of  the  church  is  the  salvation  of  men,  and  that  to  minister 
to  this  end  is  the  highest  dignity  of  our  theological  labor* 
Hence  we  do  not  go  out  airing  ourselves,  and  investigate 
questions  which  nobody  can  answer,  and  discuss  problems 
which  nobody  can  solve ;  for,  we  have  something  to  do.  A  prac- 
tical profitable  task  has  been  committed  to  us.  .  .  .  Our 
aim  is  to  bring  the  truth  of  Go^  to  the  people;  to  awaken  faith, 
that  men  may  be  born  anew."  Sooner  accomplish  something 
in  this  direction  ''than  to  have  written  ten  volumes  of  theo- 
logical speculation,  which  to-day  gratify  clever  readers,  but 
after  a  generation,  at  most,  moulder  away  in  the  cool  shades  of 
the  library/' 

Of  the  four  chapters  of  the  brochure  the  second  is  entitled, 
*'  Hid  with  Christ  in  God/'  Orthodoxy  has  its  truth  and  its 
right.  In  so  far  as  it  has  these,  it  must  be  respected  and  de- 
fended. But  one  of  its  errors  has  been  to  overlook  the  truth 
and  right  of  pietism  and  mysticism,  two  most  important 
elements  in  the  development  of  the  history  of  Christian  life 
and  thought.  In  this  second  chapter  he  shows  how  justice 
must  be  done  to  these.  It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  translate 
somewhat  at  large  in  order  more  fully  to  comprehend  the  aim 
Dr.  Kaftan  has  in  view.  At  the  same  time  we  will  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  method  by  which  he  would  accomplish 
it,  and  also  with  the  man. 

"  The  Apostle  Paul  never  grows  weary  of  inculcating  the 
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fact  that  whoever  has  become  a  Christian  is  dead  to  this  world, 
that  he  belongs  to  Heaven,  that  he  is  entirely  a  new  creature. 
And  in  his  mouth  this  is  no  metaphor.  The  words,  '  As  it 
were '  and  *  to  a  certain  extent/  are  not  found  in  his  vocabu- 
lary. At  least,  not  where  be  speaks  of  things  so  great,  the 
most  important  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  He  is  certain  that, 
according  to  our  Lord's  word,  where  the  treasure  is,  there  the 
heart  must  have  its  home.  And  he  knows  no  otherwise  than 
that  the  heart  is  the  man,  himself  entirely.  Bat  the  Christian 
treasure  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  God  raised  up  from  the 
dead  and  crowned  with  heavenly  glory.  Faith  unites  us  to  Him 
more  firmly  than  the  ties  of  blood.  Whosoever  believes  on  Him 
is  incorporated  into  His  body  and  has  part  in  His  life.  It  is  not 
a  relation  like  that  between  two  human  beings,  though  it  were 
the  closest  and  inmost.  It  is  still  more  close  and  inner.  It  is 
a  oneness  like  that  of  body  and  soul,  the  head  and  the  mem- 
bers. The  one  Christ,  the  one  Seed  of  Abraham,  to  whom  the 
eternal  inheritance  belongs  (Gal,  3  :  15-29),  it  is  the  Qesammt- 
ChristuSj  of  which  He  is  the  head  and  we  are  the  members 
(1  Cor.  12:  12-13),  it  is  this  Gesammtmensoh,  in  which  all  the 
natural  distinctions  of  mankind  disappear,  the  Church  of  the 
Lord,  which  is  of  Him  and  in  Him,  which  may  not  be  separated 
from  Him  either  in  thought  or  in  reality. 

^^  In  this  connection  become  intelligible  the  words  at  the  head 
of  this  chapter:  'Hid  with  Christ  in  God'  (Col.  3:  3). 
Those  who  believe  on  Him  are  one  with  Him,  and  so  they  are 
where  ffe  is.  But  He  has  returned  to  God,  and  awaits  the 
hour  appointed  for  His  return.  Then  will  He  become  manifest, 
appear  in  the  visible  world  of  perceptible  reality.  Till  then 
He  is  hidden,  hidden  in  God.  And  hidden  with  Him  are  those, 
as  to  their  inner  man,  who  belong  to  Him,  who  form  the  body 
of  Christ,  who  through  Him  have  become  children  of  the  house- 
hold of  heaven  and  co-heirs  of  eternal  life.  Therefore  they 
are  dead  to  this  world.  Therefore  they  seek  what  is  above. 
Therefore  they  are  and  remain  strangers  upon  the  earth, — those 
at  the  same  time  who  prove  themselves  to  be  the  best  citizens 
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that  the  earth  bears.  By  this  is  meant :  ^  hid  with  Christ  in 
God/ 

''And  this  is  not  something  that  the  Apostle  announced 
among  and  beside  other  things.  It  forms  the  real  focus  of  all 
his  preaching ;  it  is  the  wealth  out  of  which  he  lives  and  works  ; 
it  is  the  mark  for  which  he  strives,  which  is  ever  before  his  eyes ; 
it  is  the  truth  from  God  around  which  all  his  thoughts  turn.  It 
can  be  nothing  else  but  this.  Such  thoughts  cannot  be  enter- 
tained, such  words  spoken  without  the  consciousnessthat  this  is 
oor  chief  concern,  yes,  around  this  Heaven  and  earth  revolve. 

''  Of  course,  the  Apostle  Paul  preached  justification  by  faith, 
•  .  how  I  escape  condemnation  without  denying  that  the 
law  is  in  earnest  and  that  its  judgment  is  just.  Well  is  it  with 
the  man  to  whom  God  has  granted  to  draw  the  right  answer  to 
such  a  question  out  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  For  this  is  the 
one  great  question  for  every  serious  man. 

'^  But  now  comes  the  other  question  equally  vital :  how  am  I  to 
reach  that  indestructible  life  with  which  my  soul  is  to  be  sated  ? 
I,  a  child  of  the  dust  and  born  of  the  earth,  how  can  I  without 
losing  the  ground  from  under  my  feet,  be  sure  of  the  eternal 
treasure  in  an  earthly  vessel  and  with  certain  tread  move  on, 
without  doubting  that  all  that  I  do,  even  the  least,  may  involve 
gain  for  eternity?  The  answer  is :  Christ,  the  living  Christ,  to 
whom  all  things  have  been  given  over,  whose  the  dominion  is 
in  heaven  and  on  earth.  And  this  it  is  now  that  furnishes  to  jus- 
tification and  pardon  full  import  and  meaning.  In  so  far  it  is 
even  more  essential  and  significant  than  justification  itself.  St. 
Paul  has  likewise  made  great  account  of  the  service  of  right- 
eousness and  walking  in  God's  commandments.  But  he 
does  not  proclaim  it  as  a  law  placed  over  Christians.  No, 
always  in  such  way  that  he  derives  it  from  the  hidden  treasure 
of  the  heart.  Believers  are  dead  to  the  world ;  they  must 
regard  themselves  as  such.  They  have  died  unto  sin,  in  that 
they  have  been  planted  into  His  resurrection  life ;  now  they  are 
to  use  their  freedom,  and  bring  their  members  into  the  service 
of  righteousness.     ... 
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'^  The  Church  has  never  thought  otherwise.  That  we  have 
been  called  to  eternal  life  in  God,  that  the  goal  of  our  life  is 
beyond,  that  it  has  not  yet  appeared  what  we  shall  be,  is  what 
it  in  all  periods  and  centuries  has  proclaimed.  And  no  less  the 
other  fact  that  it  is  Christ  through  whom  we  gain  access,  who 
has  atoned  our  guilt  and  opened  Heaven  for  us.  This  has  in  all 
ages  been  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  But  when  now  the 
question  is  asked, '  How  is  thi$  eternal  transeendent  possession 
to  be  brought  into  relation  to  the  life  of  this  world  f '  then  begin 
the  differences.  And  this  question  is  unavoidable.  We  live  in 
the  world,  and  in  it  we  are  to  give  heed  to  our  inheritance  ex- 
tending beyond  the  world;  and  our  laying  hold  upon  it  bj 
faith  must  have  consequences  for  our  life  here,  and  must  con- 
tribute something  toward  determining  the  form  our  earthly  life 
takes  on.  Here  begin  the  conflicts  of  opinion  and  practice  ; 
hence  the  great  diverging  formations  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
life  as  they  present  themselves  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

^'  The  answer  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Christianity  may  be 
indicated  by  the  single  word,  Monasticism. 

4c  4e  4c  4e  4c  4r  « 

'^  Otherwise  sounds  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation.  .  .  . 
As  Christ  commanded  His  disciples,  so  here  we  are  called  upon 
to  attend  to  the  calling  which  God  has  given  ul,  with  all  that 
it  involves.  The  duties  which  belong  to  marriage  and  the 
family,  the  state  and  society,  are  the  ones  in  the  fulfilment  of 
which  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  a  kingdom  of  ethical  rectitude 
will  come  and  make  itself  manifest.  In  seeking  this  righteous- 
ness, the  believer  is  to  show  that  he  has  part  in  Christ,  that  he 
is  a  free  man,  above  all  free  from  himself,  and  accordingly  able 
to  do  God's  will  and  not  obey  his  own  lusts.     .  .  . 

''But  now  comes  the  important  question,  how  are  we  to 
determine  the  equipoise  between  our  heavenly  possession  by 
means  of  which  our  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  and  our 
moral  duties  which  belong  to  this  earthly  life  ? 

''  Surely  it  is  no  superfluous  question.  It  is  the  same  as  to 
ask,  what  mean  the  words:  'hid  with  Christ  in  God? *'    Is  this 
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ideal  right,  this  ideal  demand  of  pietism  everywhere  recognized 
at  present  ?  I  do  not  speak  of  those,  or  to  those,  who  live  in 
*  the  world/*  and  desire  nothing  higher  than  to  enjoy  its  treasures 
and  its  wealth  of  culture;  whose  piety,  rather  ^piousness' 
limits  itself  to  occasional  excitements  of  feeling  of  an  sesthetio 
Bort.  I  speak  to  those  who  take  pride  in  hearing  the  name  of 
Christ ;  but  who,  possibly  to  make  the  approach  not  too  diflScult 
for  others,  would  exclude  all  narrowness  and  contractedness 
from  Christianity,  and  make  it  appear  that  one  can  be  a  Chris- 
tian and  yet  move  along  with  the  full  current  of  modern  life, 
recognize  and  cherish  everything  that  is  desirable  and  attrac- 
tive and  still  be  an  humble  follower  of  Christ.  The  question  is, 
do  not  you,  and  do  not  we,  sometimes  go  too  far  with  our 
liberality  (  WeUoffenheii)  ?  Of  course  I  cannot  fix  the  limit  and 
say  how  far  one  is  to  go  and  how  far  not ;  no  one  can  in  the 
wide,  wide  world.  But  I  would  like  to  have  it  understood  that 
there  is  such  a  limit,  a  line  of  demarcation,  which  is  absolute 
and  dare  not  be  crossed.  At  least  one,  which  we  cannot  cross 
without  committing  sin,  and  so  incurring  guilt.  Here  is  the 
limit:  hid  with  Christ  in  God;  hence,  how  near  so  ever  may 
be  my  approach  to  the  things  of  the  world,  and  intimate  my 
relations  with  all  that  the  life  and  culture  around  me  brings 
with  it,  there  must  still  be  a  line  of  separation  between  all  this 
and  myself,  that  is  my  soul,  whose  rest  and  peace  is  in  God. 

"And  this  is  true  of  it  all  without  exception.  We  know 
that  there  are  no  purer  or  nobler  joys  than  those  which  bloom 
in  the  home  and  family.  But  we  know  too  that  be  is  not 
worthy  of  Him,  who  loves  all  this  more  than  Him  ;  we  know  what 
IS  written  about  plucking  out  the  eye  and  cutting  off  the  hand. 
We  love  our  nation  and  fatherland.  It  may  count  on  us  in 
the  hour  of  need ;  but  we  forget  not  that  the  Son  of  Man  had 
not  where  to  lay  His  head.  We  should  taste  somewhat  of  His 
homelessness.  There  is  a  communion  which  passes  for  more 
than  all  that  nation  and  fatherland  means.  We  thank  God 
daily  that  He  allows  us  to  work  and  has  given  us  a  calling.  But 
we  pursue  it  in  freedom,  without  becoming  its  slaves.   We  enjoy 
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everything  beaatiful  afforded  os  on  our  way;  but  we  bold 
firmly  fast  to  this,  that  all  that  is  named  flesh  has  bat  one 
right,  and  that  is  to  be  crucified.  We  know  of  liule  on  this 
earth  that  stands  higher  with  us  than  to  breathe  the  crisp,  clear  air 
of  free,  unprejudiced  investigation  ;  but  we  forget  not  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  truth,  and  what  we  mean  by  truth,  human 
investigation  has  never  reached,  and  never  will. 

'^  But  this  is  all  a  matter  of  course.  They  are  principles 
which  all  will  subscribe  to.  But  I  must  go  a  step  farther.  And 
here  I  know  not  whether  all  will  agree  with  me;  nevertheless  I 
am  certain  that  what  I  state  is  a  fact. 

^'  Even  moral  obligation  and  its  performance  belongs  to  this 
world.  It  does  not,  with  its  earthly  contents  reach  into  the 
inner  sanctuary.  This  we  must  forget  and  be  able  to  say  with 
the  Apostle :  *  Let  no  man  trouble  me,  for  I  bear  in  my  body 
the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'  Consequently  all  this  is  bat 
a  means,  and  must  lose  itself  in  the  aimed  at  end.  I  come  oat 
right  when  I  am  glad  for  the  goal,  and  my  soul  rejoices  in  its 
life,  hidden  with  Christ  in  God.  Hence  arises  the  energy  and 
independence  with  which  the  Christian  goes  his  way,  the  firm 
hand  which  he  knows  how  to  apply,  the  child-like  ingenuousness 
with  which  he  strives  to  do  his  Father's  will,  with  no  self-com- 
mending, or  self-righteous  thought.  .  .  . 

'*  But  the  question  is  not  answered  concerning  the  equipoise 
between  the  inner  possession  which  saves  us  from  the  world, 
and  the  moral  duties  of  which  this  earthly  life  is  the  stage  of 
action.  There  is  danger  here  of  a  two-fold  mistake.  One  is 
to  forget  our  high  calling.  The  other  is  to  follow  a  self-framed 
ideal  of  holiness.  The  Romanists  find  it  in  Monasticism. 
Pietism  sets  up  its  own  ideals,  and  its  errors  are  apparent  on 
every  hand. 

*'*  And  here  I  have  not  particularly  in  mind,  what  is  desig- 
nated as  the  puritanical  scrupulousness  and  narrowness  of 
pietism.  I  myself  am  too  good  a  pietist  not  to  see  that  this  ten- 
dency— although  often  enough  carried  too  far,  has  per  se  its 
own  good  right.     I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  in  the 
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basiness  of  following  the  heaTenly  Master,  one  becomes  very 
indifferent  toward  much  that  in  the  modern  world  is  deemed  of 
TEst  significance  and  praised  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  lofty 
interest  of  culture.  Is  that  hostility  to  culture  ?  If  so  we 
come  under  the  category  of  foes  to  culture.  But  before  you 
censure,  forget  not  that  the  Master  and  His  Apostles  made 
little  account  of  culture.  With  all  your  skill,  you  can  never 
explain  away  this  feature  from  the  Gospel.  And  if  you  mix 
the  leaven  with  all  kinds  of  meal — tell  me,  what  will  you  have 
left  for  the  class  of  people,  who,  after  they  have  grown  weary 
of  culture,  seek  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  which  the  Master, 
also  their  Master,  has  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  us,  His  servants  ? 
And  I  know  this :  that  much  that  is  good  in  itself  carries  with  it 
concealed  dangers  for  many.  I  know  that  it  is  exceedingly  easy 
to  say :  my  conscience  allows  this  or  that,  and  I  cannot  see  any 
harm  in  it ;  but  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  restore  that 
soul  which  has  gradually  turned  from  the  wholesome  nourish- 
ment of  the  Father's  house  to  the  husks  which  the  swine  do 
eat.  Accordingly  this  pietistic  vigor  is  not  so  bad  a  thing 
after  all.  I  am  ready  to  praise  only  that  Wdtoffenheit  which 
knows  at  the  proper  time  to  change  itself  into  world-abne- 
gation. 

''  But  perhaps  some  one  will  say,  ^  You  make  the  matter  too 
difficult,  you  hedge  in  the  way  on  this  side  and  on  that  too 
closely,  whilst,  as  all  know,  the  Gospel  and  faith  in  it  is  a  simple 
thing.'     To  this  a  three-fold  answer, 

^  *'  The  first  is :  you  are  right,  it  is  a  simple  thing  for  him, 
however,  into  whose  heart  it  has  come,  and  who  has  made  the 
great  resolve  to  be  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  on  the  earth 
but  a  Christian  and  a  servant  of  our  heavenly  Master.  But 
how  for  those  who  may  be  doubting  and  still  inquiring?  Every- 
one knows  that  the  simplest  things  are  the  most  difficult  of 
explanation. 

"  Secondly,  shun  the  error  that  faith,  that  Christianity  comes 
of  itself  without  prescript !  It  is  not  a  natural  fruit  of  the  so- 
called  good  heart.    It  is  a  work  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  man,  and 
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on  man's  part  is  required  obedience.  This  we  have  already  seen. 
Now  it  is  clear  of  how  much  importance  it  is.  Here  we  are 
concerned  about  the  obedience  of  faith.  And  just  as  certain  as 
it  is  that  a  free  and  joyful  obedience  must  be  the  result,  so  cer- 
tain is  it  that,  as  in  the  case  with  all  obedience,  it  must  start  with 
exercise  and  discipline.  That  man  whose  eyes  God  has  opened 
to  the  glory  of  Christ,  will  cheerfully  place  himself  under  His 
banner  and  discipline,  to  learn  what  it  is  to  become  a  new  crea- 
ture, namely,  a  heavenly  one,  which  is  born  of  God.  But  under 
DO  circumstances  does  Christianity  grow  spontaneously  forth  from 
the  inclination  of  the  heart.     Obedience  is  indispensable. 

'^  Thirdly,  it  is  the  business  of  the  Church  to  point  out  to  vs 
this  way  of  inner  discipline  and  exercise.  The  wealth  of  doc- 
trine which  she  furnishes  us  by  the  way,  the  bread  of  life  which 
she  breaks  for  us,  must  serve  this  purpose.  It  is  her  dogma 
that  is  to  capacitate  her  for  this.  And  if  the  dogma  of  the 
Church  does  not  suflSce  for  this,  then  it  is  plain,  we  need  a 
*  new  dogma.' 

''  Or,  will  you  say,  in  all  that  has  been  said,  the  question  of 
the  dogma  has  not  been  touched  ;  only  practical  inferences,  the 
drawing  of  which  is  left  in  each  one's  hands.  I  answer :  in  all 
this  nothing  but  the  dogma  has  been  in  mind,  or,  if  you  choose, 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  namely,  how  we  are  to  understand  His 
supermundane,  but  still  living  and  present  glory ;  then,  in  what 
sense  we  have  part  in  Him  and  His  life ;  then  how,  back  of 
all  this,  lies  the  fixed  and  ineffaceable  features  of  the  historical 
Christ-figure ;  and,  once  more,  how  He  is  to  manifest  Himself 
in  us  His  members.  What  we  have  in  mind  thus  is  the  evan- 
gelical dogma  of  Christ,  as  it  grows  forth  from  the  inmost  life 
of  the  New  Testament,  whose  rich  contents  we  should  learn  to 
fix  in  definite  doctrinal  statements.  .  •  .  Only,  the  doctrine 
must  be  such  that  by  it  faith  is  confronted  with  the  truth  in 
its  chastening  and  saving  power.  The  old  dogma  does  not  this, 
not  even  attempts  it.     So  we  need  a  new  dogma.  .  .  . 

**  To  be  still  more  definite,  we  need  new  formtUas.  We  have 
the  truth.     For  we  have  Christ  and  the  Word  which  testifies 
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of  Him.  We  know  also,  for  Luther  has  taoght,  what  the  attitude 
is  which  we  are  to  aasnme  toward  Him.  It  is  that  of  those 
who  believe.  Bat  the  formulas  are  wanting  which  so  present 
the  truth  that  it  maj  awaken  faith  and  become  a  produotiro 
power  in  each  indiyidual.  These  formulas  constitute  the  ^  new 
dogma '  I  have  in  mind.  The  old  dogma  may  for  the  time 
being  remain  intact.  No  one  shall  be  harmed  who  attaches 
importance  to  it.  What  is  demanded  is  that  our  dogma,  that 
namely  of  the  Church  of  the  Reformation,  bear  upon  the 
truths  which  for  us  and  our  faith  are  life-questions,  and  not 
merely  with  presuppositions  and  possibilities.  And  what  is 
further  demanded  is  that  we  stand  firmly  and  unitedly,  on  both 
feet,  in  the  bosom  of  this  truth  presented  to  our  faith.  Then, 
may  we  gp  after  the  presuppositions  and  seek  to  form  into  logi- 
cal conceptions  the  eternal  mysteries  of  God,  as  the  old  dogma 
does.  But  they  are  stiil  presuppositions.  But  in  no  case  must 
the  reverse  course  be  pursued,  that  namely,  of  making  the  pre- 
suppositions of  greater  account,  and  the  consequences  of  loss. 
JPor  then  would  our  evangelical  faith  remain  without  discipline. 
Then  what  is  essential  and  vital  hangs  in  the  uncertainty  of  being 
gathered  from  the  Scriptures  as  each  one  is  able.  Thus  wrang- 
ling about  the  dogma  would  never  come  to  an  end.  Accordingly, 
we  need  formulas  for  the  truth  which  has  been  given 
us.  .  .  . 

"  Therefore,  we  will  assiduously  discharge  our  duty,  without 
looking  to  the  right  or  the  left.  The  question  is  not  whether 
or  not  we  shall  be  scorned  or  reviled.  The  question  is.  Was 
frommtt  Was  frommi  is  that  the  obedience  of  faith  be  estab- 
lished among  all  nations,  and  that  the  Church  unite  men  in  the 
life  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  Was  frommi  is  that  we  do  what 
we  can  to  compass  this  end  better  than  hitherto.  Involved  in 
this  is,  that  we  fix  in  definite  formulas  the  truth,  on  that  side 
of  it  which  is  turned  toward  our  faith,  t.  e,  that  we  seek  the 
'new  dogma.'* 

It  is  evident,  of  course,  that  the  dogma  is  not  to  be  new  in 
the  absolute  sense  of  the  word.  This  would  involve  a  new 
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faith,  a  new  church.  The  movement  toward  it  must  be  in  a  line 
with  the  Reformation.  What  must  be  aimed  at  is  to  carry  for- 
ward the  Reformation  idea  to  its  full  realization.  In  the  third 
chapter  of  the  brochure  Dr.  Kaftan  explains  what  he  means  by 
this. 

The  formal  principle  of  Protestantism  comes  first.  Great 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  science  of  exegesis  is  ever 
changing  and  growing,  and  that  our  acquaintance  with  the 
Bible  is  becoming  more  accurate.  Here  is  a  phenomenon  which 
is  not  a  trifle  in  the  economy  of  theology  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  most 
momentous  significance.  Dr.  Kaftan  asserts  that  he  knows  of 
no  Protestant  theologian  who  would  approve  or  follow  the  her- 
meneutical  methods  adopted  by  the  old  orthodox  teachers.  If 
there  were  one,  he  would  not  be  listened  to.  That  their  con- 
ception of  scripture  interpretation  was  wrong,  is  patent  to  all. 
If  we  cannot  approve  of  their  methods^  we  cannot  accept  the 
result  of  their  application.  Our  faith  will  not  suffer  it;  our 
evangelical  fidelity  to  the  Bible  would  be  belittled.  This  faith 
and  this  fidelity  point  out  a  different  way.  *'  The  exclusive 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  matters  of  faith,  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  our  Church,  demands  that  the  formulas  of 
doctrine  do  not  ignore  the  better  acquaintance  with  the  Bible 
which  to-day  we  possess. '^ 

Next  comes  the  material  principle.  Faith,  since  the  Re- 
formation, means  a  different  thing  from  what  it  did  in  the  old 
Church.  Then  it  was  a  holding  for  truth,  an  intellectual  act ; 
now  it  is  an  assured  confidence,  a  matter  of  the  heart  and  will. 
''Faith  IS  everything,  entire  Christianity,  includes  all."  "To 
believe,  which  no  one  can  unless  he  is  led  to  it  by  God's  word 
and  Spirit,  means  to  enter  into  a  new  relation  to  God  and  thus 
to  become  possessed  of  a  new,  a  world-overcoming  power.'' 
'*  We  understand  the  task  assigned  us  to  be,  to  insist  upon  and 
adhere  to  the  stand-point  of  faith  in  all  our  teaching.  No 
sentence  shall  occur  in  the  way  of  doctrinal  statement  which 
does  not  make  intelligible  the  truth  given  us  of  God  in  its  rela- 
tion to  thfi  inner  man,  to  personal  faith  and  life ;  no  sentence 
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of  which  we  cannot  say,  teach  and  prove,  that  it  must  be  appro- 
priated in  faith,  and  if  not  so  appropriated,  it  can  never  become 
your  own.  Not  until  this  has  been  accomplished  can  it  be  said 
the  task  of  doctrine-building  set  up  by  the  Reformation  has 
reached  its  completion.  But  once  so  far,  we  shall  have  in  such 
doctrine  Our  dogma,  that  namely  of  the  Church  of  the  Re- 
formation, f.  e.,  in  comparison  with  the  old,  a  '  new  dogma/ 
another  formulation  of  the  truth  presented  to  faith." 

Lastly,  under  this  head  the  practical  effects  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  two  respects  it  consisted  in  no  mere  gradual  modifi- 
cation of  a  legitimate  situation.  It  involved  a  break,  a  new 
order  of  things.  Prior  to  it,  all  centered  in  a  hierarchy ;  at 
least  the  hierarchy  was  the  bed  in  which  the  main  current  of 
Christian  life  and  thought  flowed.  Now  we  find  the  proper 
body  of  Christianity  in  the  communion  of  believing  people,  the 
sole  head  of  which  is  their  invisible  Lord.  The  other  feature 
in  which  there  hets  been  no  development,  but  a  break  with  the 
past,  is  that  of  cultus  and  the  Church's  training  and  guidance 
of  the  individual  believer.  We  know  of  no  monastic  discipline 
nor  auricular  confession.  Ours  is  the  task  by  means  of  God's 
woid  to  educate  to,  and  maintain  in,  faith.  We  know  of  no 
sacrificial  service  performed  by  the  priest  for  the  benefit  of  the 
laity.  Protestant  Christian  assemblies  for  mutual  edification 
and  for  the  reception  of  blessings  from  Him  who  has  given  us 
all  things  in  Christ. 

But  how  now  about  respect  for  history,  at  least  so  far  as 
doctrine  is  concerned  ?  Dr.  Kaftan  answers :  "  History  teaches 
m«,  that  the  great  forms  of  human  life  and  thought,  whose  sway 
holds  through  the  centuries,  are  a  unit,  a  totality,  in  which  the 
single  parts  inwardly  condition  and  correspond  to  one  another. 
Roman  Catholicism  is  one  of  these  inwardly  agreeing  forms. 
The  old  dogma  grew  up  in  ~  this  connection  and  enters  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  organism.  If  we  of  the  Reformation  have 
broken  with  this  form  of  Christianity  in  essential  particulars, 
the  consequence  must  be  that  we  cannot  long  hold  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  dogma.  We  need  a  dogma  which  in  the  same 
way  is  an  essential  part  of  evangelical  Christianity.^' 
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Still  again^  how  about  faith  in  the  guiding  presence  of  God's 
Spirit  in  His  church  on  earth  ?     To  this  he  replies  ^'  Does  any- 
one believe  that  this  divine  guidance  limits  itself  to  doctrine  and 
does  not  at  least  allow  it  to  be  seriously  harmed,  but  in  other 
respects  gives  free  play  to  human  error  and  sin  ?  .  .  •  Don't 
stand  in  a  purely  theoretical  way  with  one  foot  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  view  of  history.     Take  in  the  whole  and  say  with  me, 
God's  Spirit  has  so  led  the  development  of  the  church,   that 
Christianity  has  found  expression  in  great  successive  stages,  and 
evangelical  Christianity  is  the  highest  of  these  stages,  in  as  much 
as  it  harmonizes  with  the  historical  sense  of  the  original  Gospel." 
Then  summarily  on  the  subject  of  the  Reformation,  we  have 
the  following  paragraph  :     ^'  We  need  a  new  dogma,  because 
evangelical  Christianity  is  a  totality  of  its  own   kind,  and  be- 
cause the  break  with  the   past,  out   of  which  it  has  grown, 
necessarily  carries  its  consequences  into  the  sphere  of  doctrine. 
It  is  no  fiction  that  here  an  inner  connection  exists.     It  is  a 
reality  of  daily  experience.   We  have  no  mass  nor  confessional. 
Instead  of  this  we  have  the  Word  and  our  faith,  t.  e.  we  have 
the  living  present  Christ,  our  High  Priest,  in  whom  and  by 
whose  power  we  live,  we  have  our  conscience  firmly  anchored  in 
God's  word,  a  fountain  and  security  of  that  courageous  freedom 
which  belongs  to  the  Christians.     So  we  go  our  way,  so  we  do 
our  work,  and  discharge   the  duties  of  our  calling,  not   by 
running  to  mass  nor  undertaking  pilgrimages. 

"We  commune  with  Him  who  is  ever  present,  we  pray  to  Him, 
whilst  surrounded  by  our  fellow-men,  from  whom  we  ask  no 
favors,  because  we  have  all  in  God,  and  can  do  nothing  better 
than  serve  all  in  the  spirit  of  love ;  accordingly  we  are  prepared 
daily  to  crucify  the  flesh  and  to  overcome  the  evil  which  is  ever 
found  in  the  natural  heart.  Yes  but — if  so,  we  must  have  one 
truthy  a  truth  which  supports  us,  on  which  we  live,  through 
which  we  are  what  we  are.  Here  the  old  dogma  does  not 
answer  the  purpose.  For  this  purpose  it  was  not  intended  nor 
constructed.  What  we  need  is  a  doctrine,  a  dogma,  calculated 
to  set  our  faith  ii\  proper  relation  to  Christ  and  keep  it  there; 
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not  the  wisdom  of  the  professor's  chair^  no  high  speculations  for 
hours  of  leisure  and  reflection,  but  an  embodiment  of  the  truth 
giTen  to  ns  in  its  relation  to  faith^  and  its  bearing  on  faith. 
And  so  we  say  :  all  one  how  this  individual  or  that  may  regard 
the  old  dogma,  whether  skilled  speculation  about  it  seems  of 
account  to  him  or  not,  we  need  in  the  church  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, at  any  rate,  a  dogma  corresponding  to  our  faith/' 

The  caption  of  the  fourth  and  last  chapter  is  ^'  What  think  ye 
of  Christ?"  The  doctrine  concerning  Christ  is  the  fundamental 
dogma  of  the  church.  If  modification  is  needed  here,  it  is 
evidently  needed  all  around.  In  the  Reformation  it  was  left 
unchanged,  but  it  must  be  shown  that  Protestant  consistency 
requires  that  no  doctrine  be  left  untouched,  yet  he  tries  to  con- 
vince us  that  his  own  views  have  no  affinity  with  modern  free* 
thinking.  On  the  contrary  they  grow  forth  from  the  inmost 
life  of  the  apostolic  proclamation,  they  are  in  accord  with  the 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  Reformation,  and  fall  in  with  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  evangelical  Christianity. 

He  regards  it  as  in  full  accord  with  the  being  and  attributes 
of  God  that  He  should  reveal  Himself  in  the  flesh  and  dwell 
with  men.  He  further  sees  no  help  for  our  fallen  human 
nature,  in  its  corruption  and  miBcry,  except  through  a  mediator 
who  is  not  mere  man  but  God.  He  writes  several  edifying 
pages  in  enlarging  upon  the  fact  that  in  our  Christian  faith  we 
have  reached  the  goal  of  all  religion,  that  we  have  found  God 
and  in  Him  eternal  truth,  and  that  beyond  Christ  nothing  is  to 
be  thought  of  in  the  way  of  advancement.  He  then  expresses 
himself  as  follows  :  "  We  may  consider  and  meditate,  but 
there  is  no  other  way  ;  we  have  no  other  word  and  no  other 
testimony,  but  are  forced  to  say  '  My  Lord,  and  My  God ! ' 
Said  we  otherwise,  we  would  sin  against  the  truth,  we  would 
tear  out  of  our  faith,  out  of  our  knowledge  the  jewel  without 
whose  brightness  all  else  would  be  dreary  and  dead.  Nay 
more,  we  would  destroy  the  only  resting  place  for  our  feet, 
cast  aside  the  consolation  of  our  conscience,  and  repudiate  the 
power  of  our  life.     Hence  we  confidently  say,  it  is  the  glory 
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of  our  faith  which  promises  and  insures  the  victory  for  all  man- 
kind that  we  can  say  to  a  man  '  My  Lord  and  My  God  ! '  that 
all  our  thoughts  about  God  and  divine  things,  about  the  origin 
of  being  and  tlie  goal  of  all  existence,  revolve  around  Him, 
the  man  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord  and  our  head." 

But  the  question,  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  is  thus  answered 
in  only  a  general  way.  When  more  precision  is  demanded,  the 
answers  vary.  Has  that  only  full  and  right  answer  been  given, 
into  which  absolutely  no  error  or  shadow  of  error  has  entered  ? 
Certain  it*is  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  person  of  Christ 
can,  nay,  must  be  viewed.  And  out  of  this  fact,  owing  to  the  in- 
firmity of  our  vision,  for  we  see  as  through  a  glass  darkly, 
all  our  trouble  has  arisen.  Hence,  too,  as  Dr.  Kaftan  thinks, 
the  necessity  of  the  "  new  dogma." 

We  may  in  trying  to  understand  His  divinity,  view  our  Lord 
as  He  stands  related  to  Him  whom  He  calls  His  Father  in 
Heaven,  who  is  ever  with  Him,  who  speaks  through  Him,  and 
whom  all  see  in  seeing  Him.  This  relationship  is  an  eternal 
mystery.  The  Bible  has  very  little  to  say  about  it.  The  most 
that  men  say  in  regard  to  it  are  their  own  presuppositions.  The 
necessity  of  caution,  as  Dr.  Kaftan  reminds  us,  is  plain  when  we 
remember  that  we  who  are  the  children  of  time  can  never  fathom 
the  connection  between  time  and  eternity.  This  now  is  the  side 
of  the  subject  into  which  the  investigations  of  the  old  Church  ex- 
tensively entered^  The  historical  situation,  from  within  and 
without,  required  this.  And  the  work  was  done  as  well  as  the 
circumstances  permitted.  Let  the  ancient  teachers  have  full 
credit  for  their  zeal,  their  diligence  and  their  skill.  Nor  shall 
any  blame  be  attached  to  those  who  prefer  to  occupy  the  same 
ground  and  adhere  to  their  conclusions. 

But  Christ  stands  related  to  men,  and  from  this  point  of  view 
His  divinity  may  be  regarded.  He  is  our  brother,  our  Saviour, 
as  well  as  our  Lord.  In  viewing  Him  on  His  human  side,  we 
are  not  left  to  logical  demonstrations.  We  have  the  plain 
story  of  the  Gospel,  which  he  who  runs  may  read.  We  have  a 
filled   out  historical  life  picture  here,  which  furnishes  us   as 
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complete  a  conception  of  the  man  as  we  have  of  any  of  the 
world's  great  characters,  of  whom  history  gives  us  an  account. 
It  is  to  the  humanity  of  Christ,  His  abiding  relation  to  men, 
and  the  work  He  is  continually  doing,  and  will  hereafter  do 
for  us,  that  the  latter  church  has  been  directing  its  special 
attention,  and  thus  trying  to  fathom  the  contents  of  its  faith 
in  a  divine  Saviour. 

Now  comes  the  question — which  of  these  ways  of  viewing  the 
person  of  Christ  is  to  come  first,  to  which  the  other  must  be  in 
some  sense  second  and  subordinate  ?  The  Rom&n  Caiholic  has 
no  hesitation  in  answering.  He  will  say,  '^  We,  the  church, 
come  to  you  with  mysteries.  Your  first  business  is  to  accept 
these ;  all  that  you  afterwards  learn  from  the  written  Gospel  as 
well  as  all  your  experiences  of  its  benign  influences  upon  your 
heart,  must  be  controlled  by  and  fitted  into  the  dogma  which  wo 
first  lay  upon  your  consciences.'^  This  position  they  hold  all 
the  way  through,  and  adhere  to  it  with  all  its  logical  conse- 
quences. For  their  consistency  they  deserve  more  credit  than 
most  Protestants  will  allow.  But  be  it  observed  that  here, 
faith  is  a  holding  for  truth  and  intellectual  operation,  that  and 
nothing  more. 

The  Protestant  Christian  says,  *'  My  faith  strikes  me  as 
analogous  to  that  of  the  first  believers.  Theirs  was  awakened 
by  the  preaching  of  Christ,  and  by  the  works  which  He  per- 
formed. They  put  confidence  in  Him,  and  experienced  the 
blessedness  of  communion  with  Him,  until  they  were  ready  to 
exclaim,  'My  Lord  and  my  Godl'  So  I  hear  and  read  the 
Gospel,  I  accept  its  truths,  I  allow  them  to  exert  their  power 
upon  my  life^  so  that  I  am  ever  ready  to  make  St.  Peter's 
memorable  confession  ;  and  when  I  come  to  die,  to  say  with 
St.  Stephen,  '  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.'  This  risen  and 
exalted  Saviour  is  my  only  Lord,  and  the  object  not  only  of  my 
trust,  but  my  adoration ;  and  the  image  that  I  form  of  Him  in 
His  state  of  glory,  is  that  which  is  furnished  me  in  the  Gospei 
narrative.  The  more  I  learn  of  what  He  was,  of  what  He 
taught,  and  what  He  did  whilst  upon  the  earth,  and  the  more  I 
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come  to  realize  the  sanctifjiog  and  comforting  power  of  this 
knowledge  in  my  soul,  the  more  confidently  can  I,  with  St. 
Paul,  express  my  faith  in  Him,  as  '  God  over  all  blessed  for 
evermore.' "  * 

Now  Dr.  Kaftan  thinks  that  if  the  same  man  were  asked, 
^'  What  objection  have  you  to  accepting  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
church,  as  this  is  embodied  in  the  Protestant  confessions  ?''  he 
would  probably  answer,  *'  None  in  particular,  if  you  consider 
all  that  to  be  presupposed  by  the  facts  already  given,  only  I 
am  not  aware  that  they  bear  upon  my  faith  in  the  same  sense 
that  that  does  which  awakens  it,  enters  into  it,  and  keeps  it 
alive."  Dr.  Kaftan  thinks,  if  they  do  not  enter  into  faith  in  the 
Protestant  sense  of  it,  they  should  not  enter  into  the  Protestant 
dogma. 

He  explains  himself  more  fully  thus :  ''  When  we  profess 
faith  in  Christ's  divinity,  we  have  in  mind  the  glorified  Christy 
the  living  present  Head  of  His  Church.  For  faith  has  not  to 
do  with  the  eternal  mysteries  of  deity,  but  with  the  present 
reality  of  revelation.  But  this  reality  is  the  Lord,  as  the  glor- 
fied  head  of  all  who  have  become  one  with  Him  by  faith.  When 
we  say  to  the  man  Christ  Jesus :  ^  My  Lord  and  my  God  ! ' 
we  mean  the  risen  and  exalted  One,  who  is  in  God,  by  virtue  of 
whose  fullness  and  power,  we  are  the  Christians  that  the  grace 
of  God  has  made  us. 

^'  But  for  this  faith,  the  historical  life  picture  of  our  Lord  as 

*  Rothe  expresses  himself  similarly  in  his  No.  26  and  27  of  his  Entwurfe, 
"  In  the  flesh,  in  the  wretched  Stoff  of  our  earthly  human  life,  we  have  a 
revelation  of  God,  of  nothing  less  than  God,  in  the  complete  and  essential 
sense  of  the  word.  But  you  may  not  look  away  from  the  flesh,  from  the 
Christ  who  appeared  in  history  ;  it  is  in  the  historical  Christ  that  yon  haye 
the  relation.  You  may  not  soar  beyond  what  you  there  have,  and  oat  of 
your  own  wit  form  a  more  spiritual,  supposedly  a  more  exalted  Christ  (as 
though,  with  our  own  speculation,  we  could  frame  one  loftier  than  the  histori- 
cal Christ).  But  you  may  not  stop  with  the  flesh  as  such,  nor  with  the 
historical  Christ  purely  as  such ;  but  the  historical  Christ  must  serve  as 
a  mirror  in  which  is  reflected  the  countenance  of  Qod ;  you  must  read  the 
heart  of  God  in  the  human  features  of  Jesus  Christ." 
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presented  to  as  in  the  Gospel,  get  an  entirely  different  meaning. 
I  say  not  too  mach  when  I  assert  that  the  old  dogma  does  not 
harmonise  with  this  latter,  and  that  only  with  difficulty  can  the 
discrepancies  be  smoothed  oat.  And  this  to-day  is  a  generally 
acknowledged  fact.  There  is  no  mentionable  orthodox  theolo- 
gian of  the  present  or  recent  past,  who  has  not  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  here  the  mending  hand,  one  in  one  way, 
another  in  another.  Whether  these  attempts  sacceed,  whether 
they  can  accomplish  anything  under  the  old  posture  of  affairs, 
are  questions  we  do  not  now  attempt  to  answer.  We  are  at 
present  concerned  about  the  concession  thus  made,  and  about 
the  fact  that  there  remains  on  hand  a  more  or  less  difficult  com- 
promise between  two  things  which  do  not  agree.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered :  the  gospel  life-picture  of  Jesus  Christ  is  without 
doubt,  the  most  precious  inheritance  of  Christianity.  Who  can 
describe  what  results  and  what  blessings  have  thence  proceeded 
through  all  these  centuries?  And  the  dogma  of  Christ  is  the 
ground  dogma  of  the  Church.  But  the  two  do  not  fit  to- 
gether— they  must  be  forced  into  some  sort  of  harmony.  Is 
that  in  order?  .  .  . 

^^  The  definite  features  of  Christ's  historical  life  determine 
the  bearing  and  character  of  our  faith.  Here  we  have  not 
to  do  with  empty  fancies,  but  with  the  truth  according  to  GodV 
word.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  imagine  for  ourselves  a  per- 
ceptible image  of  our  Lord  in  His  glorification  and  arbitrarily  to 
select  the  colors  with  which  we  picture  forth  the  character  of 
our  soul's  intercourse  with  Him.  Everything  of  this  kind  is 
absolutely  excluded.  We  have  to  make  the  spiritual  contents  of 
His  glorified  divine  life  intelligible  for  ourselves  by  means  of 
His  historical  life  picture.  If  we  transgress  this  rule,  then  we 
tarn  away  from  God's  word  and  fall  into  the  bypaths  of  idle 
fancies.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  hold  to  this  rule  we  have 
with  it  a  fixed  form  for  the  truth  vouchsafed  to  our  faith,  a  guide 
for  our  knowledge  and  a  law  for  our  inner  life.  Here  we  have 
a  dogma  such  as  faith  needs,  and  with  which  the  Protestant 
Christian  cannot  dispense. 


.  •  • 
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*^  Our  faith  turns  about  these  two  points,  the  glorified  Head 
of  the  Church  and  the  historical  life  of  our  Lord.  It  rounds 
itself  out  in  this,  that  it  asserts  and  confesses  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  of  God.  Hereby  it  gets  its  energy  and  herewith  it  carries 
out  its  right  really  and  truthfully,  to  speak,  and  to  boast  of  the 
divinity  of  the  man  Jesus.  Further  it  goes  not.  What  is  then 
begun,  when  attempts  are  made  to  make  this 'of  God' clear 
and  intelligible,  is  naught  but  speculation,  professors*  wisdom, 
thinking  about  the  faith,  but  not  the  faith  itself. 

*'And  as  with  faith  so  with  the  dogma,  which  binds  and 
obligates  all.  It  fixes  the  contents  of  faith  in  definite  forms 
and  formulas,  suited  to  bring  such  faith  near  to  all,  to  awaken 
and  strengthen  it  in  all,  and  thereby  to  bring  all  into  subjection 
to  the  divine  life-law  which  is  contained  in  this  faith.  What 
goes  beyond  this  belong  as  little  to  the  dogma,  as  it  is  a  matter 
of  faith." 

But  finally  Dr.  Kaftan  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  old 
dogma  and  Protestant  faith  not  only  do  not  belong  inwardly 
together ;  rather  they  oppose  and  exclude  one  another.  One 
requires  what  contradicts  the  other. 

"  If  the  evangelical  faith  in  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  is  to 
stand,  the  derived  statements  regarding  the  Life  of  Christ  and 
His  being  from  God  must  correspond  with  this  faith.  If  they 
do  not,  they  do  away  with  {aufhaben)  the  old  dogma.  Contra- 
riwise, if  we  are  to  Jiold  on  to  the  old  dogma,  we  must  sanction 
the  consequences  for  practical  piety  which  correspond  to  and 
grow  out  of  it  But  these  sound  very  differently  from  what 
the  Protestant  faith  calls  for  or  prescribes.'' 

To  make  the  first  point  evident  he  reiterates  what  had  already 
been  fully  set  forth.  '^  The  attempt  to  make  the  theanthropic 
life  of  the  Lord  in  the  world  intelligible  must  rest  absolutely 
upon  the  historical  life  picture  of  the  Gospel.  It  dare  not 
start  out  independently  of  this,  and  then  in  a  supplementary 
way  be  made  to  harmonize  with  scriptural  facts.  It  must  first 
of  all  gather  up  its  material  here,  and  paint  with  the  colors 
thus  afforded.    And  the  last  conclusion  in  regard  to  our  Saviour 
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being  of  Gh)d  must  remain  in  accord  with  the  historical  reality 
furnished  us  in  the  Bible.'' 

Upon  the  second  point  he  enlarges  more  fully,  namely,  that 
the  old  dogma  involves  practical  consequences  entirely  diffor- 
ent  from  those  which  are  bound  up  with  our  Protestant  faith. 
He  selects  three  of  the  ruling  features  of  the  Christian  life  of 
the  Eastern  Church  and  shows  how  they  are  vitally  connected 
with  what  he  calls  the  old  dogma.  Then  he  passes  over  to  the 
Western  Church,  and  in  the  Roman  hierarchy,  with  all  tliat  it 
includes,  he  sees  a  similar  relationship.  After  entering  into  a 
fall  discussion  of  the  subject,  he  arrives  at  this  conclusion : 
'*  Chiefly  the  practical  consequences  from  the  old  dogma  which 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  held  in  common,  belong  to 
those  features  of  Catholicism  which  for  us  and  our  faith  cannot 
stand,  because  we  find  them  to  be  not  only  an  erroneous  form, 
but  a  distortion  of,  Christianity.  In  rejecting  the  mythical  soul- 
saving  apparatus  and  the  hierarchy  erected  upon  it,  we  practi- 
cally and  actually  reject  the  old  dogma. 

^*  The  two  do  not  agree.  It  is  not  wo  that  say  that  this  is 
80,  on  arbitrary  and  subjective  grounds,  not  we  that  say  that 
the  Protestant  Church  needs  a  new  dogma,  but  the  development 
of  history  has  placed  us  in  such  a  situation  that  the  old  dogma 
has  practically  and  actually  lost  its  significance  for  us  and  our 
faith,  or  at  least  it  has  significance  for  it  only  in  so  far  as  it  in 
its  way  brings  to  expression  the  divinity  of  our  Lord.  The 
details  are  insignificant  for  us.  What  we  need  is  fixed  formulas 
for  our  Protestant  faith.  These  we  must  seek.  In  that  we  do 
this,  and  in  this  sense  speak  of  a  new  dogma,  we  are  serving 
the  church  and  the  faith  it  announces.  We  are  obediently 
following  in  the  wake,  so  distinctly  indicated,  of  the  march  of 
development  in  the  history  of  Christianity.  From  the  Oriental 
Church  it  comes  down  through  the  occidental  middle  ages  on 
to  the  faith  of  evangelical  Protestantism — that  is  the  living 
movement  in  this  phase  of  world-history.  And  our  faith  has 
its  seal  of  the  truth  in  this,  that  it  has  for  its  contents  the  real, 
the  historical  Saviour,  and  that  ours  is  nothing  less  than  the 
renewal  of  the  original  apostolic  faith.'' 
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Our  readers  now  understand  why  Dr.  Kaftan  takes  the 
position  that  the  present  situation  of  Protestant  Christianity 
imperatively  demands  a  new  dogma.  The  subject  is 
interesting  in  virtue  of  its  novelty.  The  views  expressed  are 
of  vast  significance  as  coming  from  one  who  occupies,  perhaps^ 
the  most  influential  dogmatic  chair  in  the  Protestant  Churchy 
the  same  which  had  been  occupied  by  Schleiermacher,  Twesten 
and  Dorner.  After  reading  this  brochure,  it  becomes  plain 
why  he  was  put  there.  First  of  all  he  is  thoroughly  Protestant, 
and  we  would  not  be  surprised  if  he  fairly  represents  the  main 
current  of  the  German  evangelical  religious  life  and  thought 
of  the  present  generation.  Then  he  is  evidently  an  enthusiast. 
He  seems  to  be  conscious  of  a  mission  of  central  and  vital  sig- 
nificance and  he  throws  himself  into  the  work  with  all  con- 
ceivable intensity  of  purpose.  His  ethical  zeal,  in  these  days 
of  lax  morality,  and  in  a  country  like  Germany,  where  a 
puritanical  rigorism  never  found  a  home,  is  certainly  some- 
thing that  is  edifying  and  refreshing  to  behold.  Who  can 
regard  it  as  being  aught  but  a  favorable  omen?  When,  in  con- 
nection with  these  qualities,  we  recall  his  keen  penetration,  his 
dialectic  skill,  his  classical  scholarship,  with  our  moderate 
information,  we  know  of  no  one  with  whom  to  compare  him, 
unless  it  would  be  Zwingli  himself.  His  work, or  at  least  that 
of  the  school  which  he  represents,  is  not  yet  done.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  they  will  let  themselves  be  heard  from 
for  some  time  to  come. 

It  is  not  nocosstiry  to  say  that  there  is  room  for  criticism. 
Dut  wo  have  no  intention  of  that  kind.  Our  object  was  simply 
to  furnish  our  readers  with  some  account  of  the  production 
before  um  and  bettor  acquaintance  with  the  man.  Our  work, 
which  would  have  boon  more  satisfactory  if  more  space  were 
allowed  uH,  is  done.  But  we  cannot  close  without,  by  way  of 
oonolusion,  indicating  why  we  supposed  that  it  would  be  of 
Interest  to  those  who  have  given  attention  to  what  is  known  as 
thi^  Moroorsbur^  movement  from  its  incipiency.  Perhaps  this 
in  unnoovMsary ;    as  it  is  altogether  likely  that  many  of  those 
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who  have  followed  us  have  discovered  more  coincidences,  as 
well  as  contradictions,  than  we  could  describe.  We  will  not 
call  the  following  a  comparative  analysis,  for  it  is  far  from 
complete.  Bat  an  attempt  at  a  proximate  one  may  not  be 
without  interest. 

I. 

Dr.  Kaftan  agrees  with  three  of  the  distingiUshing  tenets  of 
the  so^aUed  Mercersburg  theology.  / 

!•'  Historical  development.  This  used  to  be  stigmatized  as  a 
heresy  which  we  had  borrowed  from  the  pantheistic  philosophy  of 
Hegel.  The  review  regarded  the  theory  not  only  as  resting  on 
the  strongest  a  priori  grounds^  and  as  confirmed  by  empirical 
research,  but  as  a  postulate  rendered  necessary,  if  the  Church 
is  to  rise  above  its  present  divided  state  and  reach  the  unity 
which  lies  in  its  idea.  At  the  dose  of  the  article  on  '^  The  An- 
glican Crisis''  four  alternatives  are  mentioned  as  the  only  con- 
ceivable ones.  ''  The  first  is  a  deliberate  giving  up  of  the 
sacramental  system  altogether,  the  only  proper  end  of  which — 
short  of  parting  with  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation — is  Bap- 
tistic  independency,  the  extreme  verge  of  unchurchly  orthodoxy. 
The  second  is  full  despair  of  Protestantism,  and  reconciliation  in 
form  with  Rome,  as  we  have  it  exemplified  with  thrilling  solemn- 
ity in  the  present  English  secessions.  A  third  way  of  escape  may 
be  sought  in  the  belief  or  hope  of  a  new  miraculous  dispensa- 
tion on  the  part  of  God  Himself,  through  some  special  agency, 
flirmed  from  His  presence  with  fresh  apostolical  commission  and 
corresponding  powers,  such  as  may  supersede  at  once  both 
Romanism  and  Protestantism  as  systems  that  have  become  his- 
torically powerless  and  dead.  Swedenborgianism  plants  itself  on 
this  ground ;  and  it  is  the  ground  taken  also  by  Irvingism — a 
far  more  respectable  and  significant  birth  of  modern  church 
life,  than  many,  having  no  insight  into  its  natural  history  are 
disposed  to  allow;  not  to  speak  of  the  wretched  caricature  we 
have  of  the  same  tendency  in  Mormonism,  which,  also  in  its  own 
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way,  claims  to  be  a  revival  in  full  of  the  otherwise  lost 
and  powers  of  the  Apostolic  age.  A  fourth  and  last  resort  i 
offered,  the  only  one,  it  seems  to  us,  left  for  the  thoughtful,  i 
the  idea  of  historical  development/'  '*  We  have  no  patience^ 
on  this  ground  with  that  bald  Puritanism,  which  fairly  buries  the 
church,  for  a  thousand  and  more  years,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a 
more  striking  resurrection  in  the  sixteenth  century.  As  little 
can  we  be  satisfied  with  the  visions  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg; 
they  proceed  throughout  on  the  assumption  that  the  church  as 
it  started  with  the  Apostles  has  run  itself  out,  both  as  Catho- 
licism and  Protestantism,  and  that  the  world  is  to  be  helped  now 
only  by  a  new  revelation  appointed  to  take  its  place.  Irvingism 
(in  the  consideration  of  which  are  difficulties  neither  few  nor  of 
light  account,  to  meet  which  properly,  is  a  task  which  calls  for 
more  than  common  earnestness  in  any  part  of  the  world) 
involves  the  same  dismal  thought,  and  needs  no  other  condem- 
nation. If  it  come  to  a  necessary  choice  between  such  a  view 
and  Romanism,  the  advantage  lies,  decidedly  on  the  side  of  this 
last.  Accordingly  as  stated  in  Vol.  III.  p.  32,  "  We  are  shut  up 
to  the  idea  of  historical  development  as  the  only  possible  way  of 
escape  from  the  difficulty  with  which  we  are  met  in  bringing  the 
present  here  into  comparison  with  the  past.'*  We  have  quoted 
enough  from  Dr.  K.  to  make  it  evident  how  mucU  importance 
he  attaches  to  historical  development. 

2.  The  nature  of  faith.  Dr.  Kaftan  not  only  insists  upon  it 
that  nothing  but  a  specifically  divine  revelation  can  form  the  con- 
tents of  faith,  (page  12),  but  tells  us  faith  means  ^'  that  I  count 
myself  into  this  life  connection  {Lebenszuaammenhang)  which 
rises  beyond  all  that  is  called  world  into  God  Himself  and  into 
the  eternal  world.  It  signifies  that  I  know  a  life  which  raises 
me  above  the  world  and  frees  me  from  it,  that  by  virtue  of  my 
faith  I  am,  through  Jesus  Christ  in  God,  that  I  live  from  His 
strength,  and  that  I  may  certainly  hope,  as  a  member  of  his 
body,  to  have  part  in  His  exaltation  and  God's  glory,"  (p.  67, 
58).  People  may  think  about  their  faith,  and  they  will  do  so. 
And  they  will  bring  with  them  their  own  habits  of  thought. 
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Hence  differences  will  arise  with  all  the  oneness  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  ''Bat  with  all  that  is  (thus  thought  as  being)  second- 
ary and  derived,  faith  has  nothing  to  do.  Its  heart-beat  is 
bound  up  with  the  enunciation  of  the  living  Lord,  who  is  none 
other  than  the  historical  Jesus"  (p.  61).  ''Faith  is  not  con- 
trary to  reason,  but  the  completion  (Yollendung)  of  reason, 
since  by  uniting  us  to  Christ  it  makes  us  one  with  Ood."  (p.  76). 
3.  The  difference  between  modern  religiou9  life  and  that  of 
early  UhrUtianity.  Dr.  Kaftan  emphasizes  with  as  much  force 
as  did  the  Rbyiew,  years  ago,  the  contrast  between  the  post 
apostolic  Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  Of  course  the  sub- 
stance of  Christianity  is  at  hand  in  both.  What  the  Review 
calls  its  essence,  he  calls  the  general  (algemeine)  which  is  found 
wherever  Christianity  {ueherhaupt)  exists.  The  object  in  view 
on  the  part  of  the  Review  in  depicting  in  such  vivid  colors 
the  discrepancy  between  the /orm«  of  these  historical  Gestaetun- 
gen,  was  to  show  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  Protesantism  of 
looking  backward  to  gather  up  and  appropriating  elements  ne- 
cessary for  its  own  recuperation  from  diseases  wliich  threaten 
the  destruction  of  the  Christian  life  entirely.  Dr.  Kaftan  lays 
stress  upon  these  phenomena  for  a  reason  the  very  opposite. 

II. 

Differences  between  Dr.  Ka flan's  teaching  and  that  of  the  so- 
called  Mercershurg  School, 

1.  Doctrines  of  faith  must  come  direct  from  the  Bible,  IIow 
explicitly  ground  opposite  to  this  was  taken  by  the  Review  from 
the  beginning  need  not  be  said.  We  all  know  that  the  idea  of 
a  Bible  Christianity,  and  everything  like  it  was  stigmatized  as 
narrow-mindedness,  deadness,  and  ignorance  of  palpable  facts. 
The  very  fact  that  so  much  thinking  (rather  no-thinking)  of  this 
kind  prevailed,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  typical  symptoms  of 
the  unchurchly  spirit  of  the  day.  But  Dr.  Kaftan  asserts  that 
"  nothing  can  be  counted  a  dogma  but  what  can  be  derived 
(geschopft)  from  the  rich  living  fullness  of  the  Scriptures, 
directly  forth  from  their  midst."  (p.  35.)  "  If  we  settle  upon 
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our  dogma  in  this  sense  we  have  the  pure  doctrine  according 
God's  wordy  which  responds  to  our  faith.     In  this  way  we  mi 
earnest  with  the  principle  that  the  Word  of  God  alone  furnishi 
us  with  articles  of  faith,  and  nothing  but  that  word,  no  pope  no 
angel,  no  power  from  earth  or  heaven/'  (p.  61.)  Let   him   ex: 
plain  himself  more  fullj.     ''  I  know  of  no  Protestant  thcologiai 
who  would  approve  or  adopt  the  old  orthodox  teacher's  methoi:>  ^^ 
of  using  the  Scriptures.     And  if  there  were  one^  he  would  not  b^ 
listened  to.     For  it  is  a  fact,  plain  as  daylight,   that  their  con — 
ception  was  wrong.     To-day  we  hear   that  historical  develo] 
ment  must  be  regarded ;  at  most,  hints  of  the  doctrine  of  th< 
Trinity  are  contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  more  could  not 
be  at  hand  before  the  completion  of  revelation,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  Christ.     It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  in  the 
New  Testament  the  definite  statements  of  the  church  doctrine 
cannot  be  foupd,  and  that  later  the  church  reached  these  only 
after  a  long  development,  which  called  into  requisition  the  most 
eminent  minds  of  Christianity  for  centuries,  so  that  in  the  New 
Testament  are  found  outlines  and  indications  of  this  doctrine, 
but  not  the  doctrine  itself."      Now  versus  the  greatest dogma- 
tician  of  Germany,  let  us  hear  the  greatest  living  dogmatician 
of  America.     (We  should  beg  pardon,  perhaps,  for  the  use  of 
these  superlatives.)     Dr.  Shedd  in  the  New   York  Observer^  of 
September    11,    1890,    has    the    following:    '*The   Christian 
religion  contains  certain  truths  that  are  so  indisputably  taught 
in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  that  their  acceptance  is  necessary 
in  order  to  be  a  Christian  in  the  sense  in  which  the  first  disciples 
were  so   called  at  Antioch.      They   are  the   doctrines   of  the 
Trinity  .  .  .  Respecting  these  there  has  been  little  (sic.)  dis- 
agreement, in  ancient,  (?)  mediaeval  and  modern  (?)  Christen- 
dom.     The  Christian  religion  also  contains  other  truths,  which 
both  in  the  Scriptures  and  in    the  doctrinal  systems,  are  im- 
plications and  deductions  from  these  cardinal  doctrines/'     Dr. 
Kaftan  would  reply,  '^  There  is  no  use  talking,  we  must  allow 
ourselves  to  be  guided,  with  our  doctrine,  our  dogma^  by  God's 
Word ;  we  can  teach  no  doctrine  which  finds  in  Scripture  merely 
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connecting  points  and  suggestions.  All  that  we  can  do  with 
Buoh  doctrinal  statements,  is  to  carry  them  along  collaterally 
as  deductions,  or  as  theological  speculations,  as  the  good  Lord 
may  permit  each  to  indulge  in  them,  but  they  cannot  be  held 
up  as  dogma,  that  is  as  binding  and  obligating  doctrine  ...  In 
shorty  where  the  ground  dogma  is  concerned,  namely  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  may  God  save  us  from  any  other  than  such  a  doctrine. 
And  what  we  teach  concerning  the  Holy  Trinity,  may  it  be 
nothing  but  the  sum  of  Scripture  truth,  as  faith  (not  a  holding 
for  truth  as  Roman  Catholics  regard  it,  but  a  genuine  evangelical 
assured  confidence,)  is  able  to  lay  hold  upon  it."  (p.  35.) 

2.  Se  throws  overboard  the  traditional  dogmatic  system.  We 
have  always  been  inclined  to  regard  the  upgrowth  of  our 
dogmatic  system  as  we  have  it  for  example  in  its  ripest  form  in 
Ebrard,  Martensen  and  Dorner,  as,  in  the  sphere  of  Christian 
thought  and  intellectual  eflfort,  the  most  valuable  fruitage  of 
historical  development,  and  as  the  standing  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  development  theory.  But  says  Dr.  Kaftan,  how  absurd 
to  suppose  that  in  the  Reformation  there  should  be  an  absolute 
break  in  cultus,  discipline  and  social  life  from  that  of  the  old 
church,  and  in  the  sphere  of  doctrine  alone  there  should  be  a 
steady  and  unbroken  current,  with  no  contradiction  here  of  the 
past  except  in  what  was  relatively  incidental  and  unessential ! 
He  says  that  the  history  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Germany 
and  its  dogma,  proves  the  reverse.  "  Our  church  made  the 
attempt  to  fall  in  with  the  old  dogma,  but  after  centuries  of 
eifort  it  has  utterly  failed.  Development  brought  it  to  pass, 
that  the  old  dogma  was  rejected,  and  that  during  the  period  of 
Rationalism,  a  few  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith 
were  retained  under  the  name  of  Rational  Christianity.  Then 
came  the  reaction  of  Romanticism.  The  renewal  of  the  faith 
of  the  fathers  (under  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher  and  the 
generation  following,)  led  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  old  dogma. 
But  it  did  not  stand.  Scarcely  had  the  joy  begun  over  the 
final  and  full  reconciliation  of  faith  and  science,  when  the 
catastrophe  came.  Strauss  chiefly  brought  it  about."  The 
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If 


views  of  the  younger  Fichte  coincide  so  closelj  with  the  aboTe, 
that  they   may   be  quoted  here  as  he  expresses  them  in   his 
SeelenfortdaneTj    published   in  1867,  p.  xzxvii,  el  aq.     After 
referring  to  the  theological  dogmatic  system  as  having   gone  to 
decay,  and  Strauss  as  having  given  it  its  death  blow,  he  adds: 
**  This  crisis  was  a  wholesome  one ;  it  cleared  the  atmospherei 
and  necessitated  recourse  to  the  opposite  path,  the  one  pointed 
out  by  Schleiermacher   with  such  definite  precision  .  .  .  The 
specific  nature  of  faith  is  not  a  theoretical  holding  for  truth  of 
certain   dogmatical  or  historical  statements,  just  as  little  an 
indefinite  yearning  after  the  infinite   .  .  .  but  is  a  firm  con- 
fidence (fides)   in   determinate   ethico-religious  saving   truths 
which  are  calculated  to  awaken  faith,  because  they  find  their 
eternal  confirmation  in  our  heart  and  will.''     To  men  like  Dr. 
Shedd,  Kaftan  says  :  ^^  You  at  times  seem  to  forget  that  in 
Protestant  Christianity  faith  has  received  a  sense  and  meaning 
it  never  had  before.     In  consequence   of  this  we   have    been 
placed  on  difi'erent  stand-points  of  Christian  knowledge  from  that 
which  produced  the  old  dogma  (or  dogmatic  system.)     I  know 
well  that  you  will  reply  this  last  is  for  us  a  matter  of  faith  in  the 
proper  and  full  sense  of  the  word.     You  are  only  too  ready  with 
this  answer.     And  I  know  why.     Your  thinking  on  this  subject 
Js  not  logical.     You  want  to  unite  what  cannot  be  united.     You 
feel  bound  to  the  traditions  of  the  old  dogma,  and  yet  do  not 
want  to  give  up  the  standpoint  of  evangelical  faith.     In  the 
ardor  of  your  talk  you  say  what  you  cannot  stand  by.     Bather 
make  full  earnest  with  the  evangelical  idea  of  faith,  and  then 
will  follow  with  inner  necessity  an  overturning  of  the  order  and 
arrangement    of  your    doctrine.      What  first    of  all  must  be 
settled    and    fixed    is,    what    faith    apprehends.     This    must 
manifestly  be  the  basis  and  presupposition  of  all  else."  (p.  63). 
S.  Frotestantism  has  the  prerogative  of  running  itself  out  to  iis 
ultimate  logical  conclusion.  The'*  Review"  will  always  be  known 
in  the  history  of  American  theology  not  merely  for  its  pronounced 
<^onservatism,  but  for  the  peculiar  form  of  conservatism  it  rep- 
resented.    It  was  not  satisfied,  like  old  Lutheranism  with  going 
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back  to  the  period  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  Refor- 
mation, nor  like  Anglicanism  with  a  lofty  tumble  into  the  bosom 
of  that  immediately  succeeding  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  The 
Church  of  the  middle  ages  and  that  of  Rome  are  in  the  same 
sense  parts  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  as  is  the  Church  of 
the  Reformation.  It  behooves  modern  Protestantism  to  look 
piously  back  upon  the  whole  movement  of  Christianity,  and  to 
learn  lessons  of  truth  and  wisdom  from  Rome  itself,  lest  it  for- 
feit  its  title  to  be  included  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  Dr. 
Kaftan  seems  to  take  the  opposite  view.  We  have  renounced 
the  hierarchy  with  all  that  is  essentially  bound  up  with  it.  We 
ask  not  what  the  old  Church  was,  nor  what  it  taught.  We 
know  what  the  Reformation  was  and  it  devolves  upon  us  Prot- 
estants to  be  true  to  it,  come  what  may.  What  could  bo  more 
emphatic  than  the  following,  from  page  53:  ^'Protestant 
Christianity  is  not  simply  or  in  some  respects  connected  with 
Catholicism,  but  a  totality  of  its  own  kind,  born  out  of  God's 
Word  and  resting  upon  it.  Protestantism,  as  all  are  agreed 
has  its  mission.  How  can  it  fulfil  it,  unless  it  be  true  to 
itself?  Must  it  not  consistently  carry  out  its  idea  ?  Must  it  not 
completely  round  out  and  bring  to  full  light  all  that  is  involved 
in  its  nature?  What  its  very  essence  is,  is  now  coming  to  be 
known  through  the  diligent,  unflinching  eflbrts  of  men  like  us. 
And  yet  you  call  us  rationalists.  We  understand  perfectly 
why.  It  is  only  the  angry  cry  of  despair.  And  yet  you  turn 
around,  and  in  your  dying  struggles,  call  upon  your  arch 
enemy,  human  philosophy,  a  monster  with  as  many  tongues  as 
heads,  as  an  auxiliary  force  to  support  you  in  your  last  life 
struggles.  Beside  in  turn  charging  upon  you,  as  the  true  secret 
of  your  misfortune,  the  same  idolatrous  reverence  for  what  is 
ancestral  which  you  ascribe  to  Romanists,  we  want  to  inform 
you  that  your  doom  is  sealed,  for  not  without  a  miracle  can  that 
be  quickened  into  life  which  history  has  shown  to  be  dead. 
Come  to  your  senses,  therefore,  and  be  brave,  consistent  Protest- 
ants, such  as  your  fathers,  of  former  centuries,  would  not  be 
ashamed  to  own.     Forward  !  is  our  battle-cry.     Backward  is  a 
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word  not  found  in  the  Protestant  vocabulary.  And  like  Lather, 
on  \m  way  to  Rome,  carry  your  Bible  under  your  anoy  and 
with   this  weapon    alone  you   may   rest  confident  of  Tictory. 

III. 

Agreement  in  important  particular  with  the  posUian  taken  if 
the  ^*  Jteuiew  ''  in  what  mag  be  called  its  illuminated  period,  a» 
disUnguUhed  from  what   has  been  called  its  heroic  period. 

1.  The  glorified  Christ  is  the  only  proper  object  of  the  ChriS" 
tian^H  faith  and  the  centre  of  all  Christian  life  and  thovghL 

Here    Dr.    Kaftan  is  exceedingly  satisfactory  and  esplicit. 
To  I.  II.  Fichte   ho  would   say,  "No,  sir!     With  Heibwahr^ 
lieiten   the   real   believer  is  not  content ;  a  person  can  be  the 
only   proper  object  of  his  faith.     Contrary  to  what  you  say, 
further,  it  must  be  a  historical  person,  but  far  more  than  that, 
— it  uiuHt  be  one  who  is  the  living  embodiment  not  only  of  your 
J/eilswahrheiten,  but  of  all  truth.     Now  you  philosophers  have 
correctly  learned  from  Hegel  that  God  is  the  truth.     It  mast 
be  that  person  to  whom    the  Christian   believer  says,   *'  My 
Lord  and  my  God  !  "     You  seem  to  have  come  to  a  sense  of 
what  religious  faith  involves,  and  your  purely  speculative  philos- 
ophy (and  it  is  certainly  a  credit  to  it)  has  led  you  in  this  par- 
ticular to  agreement  with  all  really  Protestant  theologians.     But 
don't   you   see   that  the   Christian's  glorified  Lord  is  its  sole 
object?    The  one  is  the  complete  counterpart  of  the  other.    Oa 
page  71  he  tells  us:  ^' We  Protestant  Christians  derive  the  cer- 
tainty of  our  faith  and  the  power  of  our  life  from  the  procla- 
mation of  the  living,  glorified  Christ,  who  is  none  other  than 
the  historical  one."     On  page  5(5,  '^  If  we  start  out  with  ihe 
fact  that  it  is  the  living  glorified  Lord  whose  divinity  faith  im- 
mediately {unmitiebar)  acknowledges,  we  are  then  in  a  situation 
to   bring  the  Gospel  life-picture  of  our  Lord  into  proper  ar- 
rangement with  our  faith."     By   this  he  seems  to  mean  as  he 
afterwards  says,  *^  we  can   thus  make  the  spiritual  contents  of 
His  glorified  divine  life  intelligible,  through  the  account  we 
have  of  Him  in  the  Bible."     *'  Faith  has  not  to  do  with  the 
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eternal  mysteries  of  Deity,  bat  with  the  revealed  and  present 
reality.  This  reality  is  the  Lord  as  the  glorified  head  of  all 
believers  ''  (p^go  65).  '^  We  have  in  mind  the  glorified  Lord 
(italics  his),  the  living  present  head  of  His  Church  when  we 
confess  His  divinity  "  (page  55).  "Faith  in  His  divinity  is  the 
living  heart  of  all  oar  belief,  the  real  and  true  centre  of  all 
else''  (p^ge  ^3).  "  Wte  believe  in  the  divinity  of  our- Lord  ; 
then  we  believe  in  His  comi  ng  from  God  ( Urtprung  axis  OoU). 
He  was  a  man,  certainly— on  this  depends  our  salvation.  But 
He  was  also  ^eman  in  whom  it  was  the  Father's  will  that  man- 
kind should  be  united  with  Himself,  the  divine  head  of  humanity 
united  to  God, — on  this  depends  our  salvation  none  the  less/' 
In  the  Rrvibw  1883,  page  7,  we  read :  '*  We  can  never  be  sure 
of  the  real  evangelical  sense  of  any  Christian  doctrine  except 
as  our  apprehension  is  determined  first  of  all,  and  exclusively 
of  all  else  from  the  overpowering  vision  of  what  the  Redeemer 
is  in  His  own  glory/'  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  Such  vision  may  well  serve  to 
unsettle  some  notions  of  Christianity,  more  or  less  mechanical 
and  somnambulistic,  taken  from  beyond  the  idea  of  Christ  Him- 
self. The  history  of  the  Church  is  full  of  that.  Whole  tomes 
of  theology  have  been  constructed  in  this  way,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  be  so  constructed.  For  that  very  reason,  however, 
they  deserve  to  be  shaken  and  unsettled,  that  the  good  and  true 
things  in  them  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain.  A.nd  this 
can  be  only  by  their  coming  into  new  construction,  where 
Christ  shall  be  seen  and  felt  to  be,  not  only  one  great  stone,  but 
the  chief  corner-stone,  the  only  real  foundation-stone  of  the 
entire  structure.''  On  page  20,  of  1882,  we  read:  **  In  our 
Christological  estimate  of  the  Gospel,  viewed  in  this  way  from 
its  highest  summit  in  the  person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we 
are  confronted  at  once  with  two  great  mysteries  which  enter 
into  the  constitution  of  His  person,  namely,  the  mjstery  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  and  the  mystery  of  His  Holy  Incarnation. 
These,  it  is  easy  to  see,  are  beyond  all  natural  thought,  and  be- 
long to  a  region  which  is  higher  than  the  highest  finite  intelli- 
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gence.  But  it  is  wrong  to  think  of  them  being  therefore  with- 
out inward  relation  to  our  human  rationality,  having  no  force 
other  than  blind  external  authority.  .  .  .  Where  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is,  there,  and  only  there,  is  liberty.  Let  us  beware 
then,  of  turning  the  high  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  In- 
carnation into  the  dead  lumber  of  outward  memory  and  confes- 
sion. Do  they  not  meet  us  everywhere  in  the  Gospel  as  the 
cardinal  pillars  of  Christian  theology,  the  underlying  forces  of 
the  universal  Christian  life  ?  What  must  we  think  of  oar 
Christianity,  then,  if  we  see  in  them  no  practical  relation  to 
either,  but  imagine  we  have  to  do  with  them  only  as  abstrac- 
tions, which  cannot  enter  our  intelligence  or  will  in  any  way, 
but  resolve  themselves  into  empty  words  and  nothing  more  ?  *' 
Then  later,  '^  Alas  that  our  common  Christianity  should  be  so 
generally  shorn  of  its  strength  just  here,  by  not  seeking  it  in 
the  Divine  Man  Jesus  Christ ! '' 

2.  The  Bible  the  only  means  of  reaching  Christ  Dr.  Kaftan 
insists  upon  it  that  the  Bible  alone  furnishes  what  awakens 
faith  and  supports  it.  For  here  alone  we  have  what  can  be 
called  revelation,  and  revelation  is  for  faith,  and  faith  for  reve- 
lation. Now  Christ  is  the  only  proper  object  of  faith  and  so 
the  substance  of  all  revelation.  By  laying  hold  of  the  promises 
of  the  Gospel  and  submitting  our  will  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Gospel  we  are  brought  into  union  with  Christ.  The  '^  £b- 
tiBW,**  1883,  p.  33,  says  :  *^  That  is  the  mysterious  constitution 
of  God's  Holy  Word,  its  miraculous  constitution,  over  against 
all  simple  naturalism  in  the  other  view,  whereby  it  is  fitted  to  be 
a  real  living  bond  for  men  between  the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural, a  veritable  ladder  of  communication  between  heaven  and 
earth,  with  the  angels  of  God  there  ascending  and  descending  in 
token  of  the  restored  harmony  of  paradise  lost  by  the  fall."  *- 

*  See  "  Review/'  1873,  article  on  ''  Christiftnity  and  Humanity,''  a  paper 
read  before  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  which  turns  around  this  point  at  its 
centre.  The  paper  seems  to  have  fallen  flat  at  the  time,  but  as  facts  are 
brought  to  light  by  men  like  Kaftan,  it  looms  up  more  and  more  in  its  full 
significance  and  force. 
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3.  Something  new  wanted.  A  new  era  mast  certainly  be  at 
hand.  For  with  an  effete  dogma  and  a  church  impotent  to  en- 
force ^^  obedience  and  faith/' necessary  to  union  with  Christ, 
the  idea  of  authority  baring  verttummt,  no  wonder  that  the  cry 
is  for  something  new.  Dr.  Kaftan  pretends  not  to  know  ex- 
actly what.  God  alone  can  ''make"  it;  man  cannot.  ''We 
say  that  if  that  man  lived,  as  he  does  not,  who  could  lay  it 
finished  upon  our  table,  perhaps  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  us." 
Certainly  a  noble  confession.  All  that  we  can  do,  he  tells  us, 
is  to  concern  ourselves  with  mind  and  heart  about  it  and  thus 
''seek  "this  something  new  so  imperatively  needed.  Still  he 
tells  us  that  this  something  must  have  one  quality.  It  must  be 
a  compulsory  power  (Zwang)  which  we  cannot  resist,  which 
overpowers  us,  which  makes  us  certain  that  we  are  not  follow- 
ing fancies  or  the  idle  inclinations  of  our  will,  but  that  we 
recognize  the  truth.  Only  this  compulsion  lies  in  the  sphere  of 
freedom.  In  a  word  it  compels  obedience,  the  obedience  of 
faith.  But  it  has  become  evident  that  only  a  person  can  com- 
pel such  "  obedience  of  faith."  There  is  no  doubt  who  that 
person  is.  But  we  have  seen  that  we  have  communication 
with  Christ  solely  through  His  word.  Is  there,  however,  no 
possibility  of  His  coming  anew  through  His  word  so  as  to 
compel  the  obedience  of  faith  in  such  a  way  as  to  correspond 
with  Dr.  Kaftan's  Zwang  der  Thalsachen,  the  resultant  of 
which  always,  but  of  which  alone,  is  certain  knowledge ; 
only,  however,  when  the  Thalsachen  are  empirical,  it  is  the 
knowledge  of  sense,  therefore  without  freedom^  but  when  they 
are  spiritual  it  is  that  of  faith,  therefore  with  freedom.  '*  Blessed 
are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  believe.'^  Already  in  1873, 
in  the  article  on  the  old  Catholic  movement  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing :  ^'  That  the  world  altogether  is  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis 
of  the  most  extraordinary  kind  is  becoming  continually  more 
plain.  Never  was  a  great  epoch  heralded,  not  simply  for  the 
thought  but  for  the  very  feeling  of  men,  by  a  more  impressive 
array  of  prophetic  and  admonitory  signs.  The  concurrence^ 
of  outward   and  inward  forces,  flowing  together  from  different 
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sides,  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  was  less  striking.  The 
only  parallel  to  it  is  in  what  had  place  at  the  coming  of  Christ 
into  the  world;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  some  have  been 
prompted  to  see  in  it  in  this  way,  the  natural  counterpart  of 
that  first  advent,  the  introduction  of  a  new  dispensation  in  fact, 
drawing  with  it  in  the  end  the  full  power  and  glory  of  £U8 
second  advent/'  Before  ten  years  were  around  the  illumination 
came,  for  in  1883,  pp.  81-42,  we  have  the  following,  which 
seems  to  us  to  express  it  as  clearly  and  unmistakably  as  the 
same  thought  could  be  expressed  in  any  language  :  '^  The  spirit 
thus  in  the  word  is  no  other  than  Christ  Himself.  He,  there- 
fore, is  the  one  universal  sense  of  the  word,  its  inward  life  and 
soul.  He  is  not  in  it  partially  only,  here  and  there,  nor  oc- 
casionally only,  now  and  then.  He  is  not  in  it  in  any  secondary 
view,  as  the  reflection  merely  of  some  primary  object  or  system 
of  objects,  on  the  mundane  side.  He  is  there  as  the  inmost 
whole  of  the  entire  revelation.  To  that  we  are  absolutely  shut 
up  by  the  force  of  the  Christological  idea  itself.  Other  things 
may  be  the  shadow  of  Him,  He  can  never  be  their  shadow. 
What  follows  from  this?  The  inspiration  of  the  word  has 
nothing  to  do  with  its  mundane  aspects — historical,  ritualistic, 
pictorial  or  simply  scientific  in  any  view — on  their  own  account; 
but  look  through  these  always  and  wholly  to  Christ,  and  the 
spiritual  world  in  Him,  which  is  His  body,  the  fullness  of  Sim 
that  fiUeth  all  in  all.  Is  He  not  in  His  divine  humanity  the 
sum  total  of  all  revelation  7  How  then  can  we  talk  or  think 
of  a  word  of  God,  revealing  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  and  not 
believe  Him  to  be  in  it  as  its  living  principle  at  every  point. 
Nothing  less  than  that  indeed  is  what  He  Himself  says  of  His 
coming  into  the  world,  that  it  was  to  fulfil  all  things  written 
concerning  Him  in  the  law  of  Moses  and  in  the  prophets  and 
in  the  Psalms.  For  most  assuredly  this  fulfiling  was  not  to  be 
of  some  grains  of  truth  only  hid  away  here  and  there  in  bushels 
of  cha£f;  and  then  also,  perhaps,  through  such  strained  con- 
structions of  the  natural  sense  as  we  find  applied  to  the  text, 
'  (hit  of  Egypt  hfwe  I  called  My  Son/  and  other  like  examples. 
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It  eoald  be  nothing  less  than  the  internal  spiritual  meaning  of 
the  law,  the  Psalms  and  the  prophets,  in  their  wholeness  (as  this 
had  been  in  them  from  the  beginning)  now  emerging  from  them 
and  dbclosing  what  it  had  been  all  along,  in  His  own  actual 
sdTent  as  the  liying  Messiah,  the  only  true  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh." 


II. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CHRISTOLOGICAL  PRIN- 
CIPLE  ON  THE  DOCTRINES  OF  GOD,  OF  MAN, 

AND  OF  GRACE. 

BY   BBV.   W.   RUPP,    D.D. 

At  this  day  it  is  a  commonly  accepted  proposition  that  the 
idea  of  Christ  must  be  the  ruling  conception  of  a  system  of 
Christian  theology.  It  is  admitted  that  no  system  of  theology 
can  be  regarded  as  strictly  Christian  that  is  ruled  by  any  other 
than  the  Christological  principle.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
statement  now  so  widely  accepted,  that  Christian  theology,  in 
order  to  be  true  to  itself,  must  be  Christo-centric. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  common  admission,  theological  science, 
having  been  for  ages  determined  by  other  leading  ideas,  is  slow 
to  submit  to  the  dominative  influence  of  this  principle  in  the 
construction  of  its  particular  doctrines ;  so  that,  while  the 
principle  is  generally  accepted,  there  are  still  doctrines  taught 
and  preached,  which  are  inconsistent  with  it,  and  which,  there- 
fore, are  not  truly  Christian. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  consider  a  few  of  the  leading 
theological  doctrines  in  the  light  of  this  principle,  and  to 
observe  what  influence  this  principle  will  have  upon  their  con- 
struction and  contents.  Within  the  time  and  space  at  our 
command  this  can  be  done  only  in  the  most  cursory  way ;  while 
an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject  would  require  the  writ- 
ing of  a  whole  system  of  theology.  What  is  proposed  here  is 
merely  an  illustrative  treatment  of  a  few  themes  belonging  to 
each  of  the  three  departments  into  which  theological  science 
may  be  divided.  If,  therefore,  we  should  fail  to  refer  to  any 
46 
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sabject  which  others  may  consider  important,  and  which  the 
title  of  our  paper  may  perhaps  suggest,  the  explanation  of  such 
omission  must  be  found  in  the  limitation  of  our  time  and 
space.  * 

By  the  Ohristological  Principle  we  understand  the  idea  of  an 
eternal  union  of  God  and  man  in  the  person  of  Christ,  as  the 
medium  of  God's  perfect  self-communication  and  self-revelation 
to  the  world,  and  the  consummation  of  all  His  ways  and  works. 
This  implies,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Christ  is  the  principle  of 
the  divine  constitution  of  the  world,  and  that  in  Him,  as  St- 
Paul  says,  all  things  consist  or  hold  together.  He  is  not  an 
accident  or  afterthought  in  the  divine  world-plan,  but  its  central 
and  determinative  idea — the  vital  root  as  well  as  culminating 
bead  of  all  things.  It  implies,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Christ 
18  the  principle  of  all  sound  knowledge  of  God  and  of  His 
ways  and  works.  We  can  only  know  God  and  man  aright  in 
the  light  and  inspiration  of  the  Christ. 

The  idea  of  a  real  union  of  God  and  man,  as  it  is  presented 
in  the  teaching  of  the  early  Church,  presupposes  an  original 
relation  of  affinity  or  kinship  between  the  divine  and  human 
natures ;  and  this  is  in  agreement  with  the  doctrine  of  St.  John' 
concerning  the  Divine  Logos,  as  the  archetypal  source  of  the 
life  and  light  of  men.  According  to  the  old  Chalcedonian 
Ghristology,  the  God-man,  who  is  '' consubstantial  with  the 
Father  as  to  His  divinity,  and  consubstantial  with  us  as  to  His 
humanity,  ...  is  one  Christ,  existing  in  two  natures  without 
mixture,  without  change,  without  division,  without  separa- 
tion,— the  diversity  of  the  two  natures  not  being  at  all 
destroyed  by  their  union  in  the  person,  but  the  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  each  nature  being  preserved,  and  concurring  to  one 
person,  and  one  subsistence." 

Such  a  conception  of  Christ  is  possible  only  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man,  notwith- 
standing their  diversity,  are  not  absolutely  di£ferent  or  contra- 
dictory, but  homogeneous  entities.  If  these  two  natures  were 
in  their  very  constitution  incommensurable  and  incompatible, 
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according  to  the  assumptions  and  definitions  of  a  later  theology,' 
then  it  woald  be  impossible  to  think  of  their  coexistence  in  one 
person,  without  confusion  or  change,  and  without  division  or 
separation.  In  that  case  therAould  either  be  no  union  at  all, 
or  else  the  union  would  result  in  a  being  of  mixed  nature  that 
would  neither  be  like  Ood  nor  like  man ;  as  happens,  for  exam- 
ple, when  two  gases  of  opposite  characters  combine  to  form  a 
substance  whose  qualities  are  different  from  those  of  either  of 
the  constituent  elements. 

But  if  Christ  be  in  one  person  truly  God  and  truly  man, 
according  to  the  teaching  of  this  old  Christological  formula, 
which  is  the  most  precious  inheritance  that  has  come  down  to 
us  from  the  early  Church,  then  His  being  and  life  are  truly  a 
manifestation  of  the  nature  and  character  of  Ood  as  well  as  of 
the  nature  and  destiny  of  man.  And  this  manifestation  is  the 
only  adequate  representation  to  human  thought  of  either  God 
or  man.  In  consequence  not  merely  of  the  abnormal  condition 
of  man,  but  of  the  necessary  incompleteness  of  his  development 
without  Christ,  neither  God  nor  man  can  be  truly  known  outside 
of  and  apart  from  Him.  This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  impli- 
cations of  the  Christological  principle. 

God  can  be  known  perfectly  only  in  Christ.  This  proposition 
is  not  an  arbitrary  or  unwarranted  assumption ;  nor  is  it  the 
product  merely  of  speculation.  It  is  the  teaching  of  human 
experience,  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  Christ  HimselL  The 
history  of  religion  and  philosophy  proves  that  man  never  of 
himself  alone  attained  to  a  true  and  worthy  conception  of  God. 
Christ,  therefore,  says  truly :  '*  All  things  have  been  delivered 
unto  me  of  my  Father :  and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son,  save  the 
Father  ;  neither  does  any  know  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and 
he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  Him."  And  in 
accordance  with  this  St.  John  says:  *'No  man  has  seen  God 
at  any  time :  the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  he  hath  declared  Him." 

The  meaning  of  this  is  not  that  no  sense  or  idea  of  Gt>d  is 
possible  at  all  without  a  knowledge  of  the  historical  Christ. 
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Soch  a  proposition  would  be  refuted  by  the  existence  of  ethnic 
religions,  which  imply  some  revelation  and  knowledge  of  God 
in  human  consciousness.  There  is  a  manifestati^^  of  God  in 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  whose  light  is  a  ray  derived 
from  the  eternal  Reason  or  Logos :  and  there  is  a  manifestation  of 
God  also  in  human  ezperience»  both  internal  and  external.  Hence 
the  idea  of  God  is  a  necessary  product  of  our  mental  activity.  The 
necessary  operation  of  the  laws  of  thonght  and  the  feeling  of 
absolute  dependence  impel  the  mind  to  the  formation  of  the 
notion  of  an  Absolute  Being ;  which  notion  may  be  said  to 
receive  its  contents  from  the  immediate  impression  which  the 
Absolute  Being  makes  upon  the  human  mind  in  experience  or 
consciousness.  And  as  the  human  soul  is  an  offspring  of  God, 
deriving  its  being  and  nature  from  Him,  the  notion  which  it 
thus  forms  from  itself  must  necessarily  approximate  more  or 
less  to  the  true  conception  of  God. 

But  how  much  this  notion  comes  short  of  the  truth  is  appar- 
ent again  from  the  conceptions  of  Deity  which  are  found  to  pre- 
vail in  ethnic  religions.  The  fault  of  these  ethnic  conceptions 
is  not  simply  that  they  are  anthropomorphic.  If  the  Christo- 
logical  principle  be  true,  then  there  is  truth  in  anthropomorphi- 
cal or  anthropological  conceptions  of  God,  and  the  application 
to  Him  of  such  conceptions  is  a  legitimate  process.*  God 
though  an  infinite,  absolute,  unconditioned  Being,  must  possess 
mental «and  moral  qualities  which  ally  Him  to  man,  and  justify 
the  application  to  Him  of  conceptions  derived  from  the  contem- 
plation of  man  and  his  actions.  The  error  of  anthropomor- 
phism consists  in  this,  that  the  conceptions  by  means  of  which 
God  is  represented  to  the  understanding,  are  not  derived  from 
the  highest  and  best,  but  from  the  lowest  and  wortjt  types 
of  manhood.  The  primitive  imagination,  which  gives  to  the 
nations  their  gods,  gets  its  first  ideas  of  the  character  of  Deity 

*  "To  Christianfl,  the  incarnation  is  the  final  lanctioo  of  anthropomor- 
phism, reyealing  the  Eternal  Word  as  strictly  a  person,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  and  with  all  the  attribates  which  we  commonly  attach  to  the  name." 
Lax  Mondi,  p.  165. 
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from  the  character  of  the  rulers  and  hunters  of  men,  who,  like 
Nimrod,  or  Ahasuerus  in  the  tale  of  Esther,  exercise  arbitrary 
and  despotic  dominion  over  their  fellow-men ;  and  the  god  of 
the  tribe  thus  becomes  merely  a  magnified  chiefc  ain,  possessing 
all  th^  virtues  and  passions  of  the  chieftain  on  an  enlarged 
scale.  Like  the  chieftain  of  the  tribe,  the  god  who  is  worshipped 
is  a  being  that  can  be  pleased  and  bribed  with  a  gift,  or  appeased 
and  propitiated  by  the  sight  of  blood  and  torture. 

It  is  not  from  these  lowest  and  worst  types  of  humanity^  bat 
only  from  the  highest  and  best  types  that  any  true  conception 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  God  can  be  derived.  But  the 
highest  type  of  manhood  appears  in  Christ,  who  is  not  only  a 
sinless  man,  but  the  ideal  man — the  man  who  embodies  all  the 
attributes  of  human  nature  in  their  highest  perfection  and  in 
harmonious  development.  Hence  it  is  only  from  the  person 
and  life  of  Christ  that  we  can  obtain  the  most  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  person  and  character  of  God.  Christ  is  the  most 
perfect  revelation  of  God,  because  He  is  the  most  perfect  man 
and,  therefore,  the  most  perfect  medium  for  the  manifestation 
of  God  in  humanity.  He  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  There- 
fore by  comparison  with  the  person  and  character  of  Christ  we 
must  correct  and  purify  our  ideas  of  God  derived  from  every 
other  source. 

Now  in  the  revelation  of  Christ,  God  is  manifested,  first  of 
all,  as  a  rational  and  moral  personality,  of  which  the* human 
personality  is  but  an  imperfect  image  or  copy.  Various  ob- 
jections have  been  urged  against  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
personality,  which  have  at  times  been  confusing  even  to  Christ- 
ian thinkers.  These  resolve  themselves  generally  into  the 
notion  of  a  contradiction  between  the  conceptions  of  person- 
ality on  the  one  hand,  and  of  absolute  or  unconditioned  exis- 
tence on  the  other.  An  ego,  it  is  said,  presupposes  a  non-ego 
as  the  condition  of  its  development  and  self-consciousness. 
Self-consciousness  results  only  in  consequence  of  a  .distinction 
between  subject  and  object.  In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  said 
that,  while  this  is  true  in  regard  to  finite  personality,  it  follows 
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by  no  means  that  it  mast  be  true  also  of  the  infinite.  God,  as 
infinite  and  absolute  existence,  may  have  the  conditions  of 
mental  and  moral  life  entirely  within  Himself.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  think  of  absolute  and  unconditioned  existence  as 
being  devoid  of  all  inner  processes  and  changes^  but  only  as 
having  the  relations  and  conditions  of  these  processes  and 
changes  entirely  within  itself.  If  the  conception  of  absolute 
being  necessarily  required  the  notion  of  absolute  simplicity 
and  changelessnesSy  then  the  absolute  would  be  a  dead  and  not 
a  living  being. 

Sut  for  the  Christian  believer  the  conception  of  the  person- 
ality of  God  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  personality  of  Christ ; 
and  the  necessary  postulate  of  an  inner  diremption  and  process 
in  the  divine  being  in  order  to  the  existence  of  self-conscious- 
ness, is  here  met  by  the  doctrine  of  a  trinity  of  subsistences,  or 
a  three-fold  hypostatic  distinction,  in  the  essence  of  the  God- 
head.* God  could  not  be  manifested  in  the  form  of  human 
personality,  if  He  were  not  Himself  a  personal  being  whose 
attributes  are  essentially  the  same  as  ^those  which  belong  to 
our  own  personality.  To  Herbert  Spencer's  notion  of  the 
absolute  as  ^'a  mode  of  being  as  much  transcending  intelligence 
and  will  as  these  transcend  mechanical  motion,''  the  person  of 
Christ  is  at  once  a  full  and  final  answer.  In  the  being  of 
Christ  God  is  manifested  as  a  person  of  like  essential  consti- 
tution as  the  human.     God  is  a  being  that  thinks,  and  wills, 

• 

*  It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  oar  purpose  here  to  discuss  the 
doctrine  of*  the  Trinity.  In  a  discussion  of  that  doctrine,  however,  we 
should  lay  more  stress  upon  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Being  than 
is  often  the  case.  Christ  is  Ood,  and  manifests  not  only  a  part,  but  the 
whole  Godhead.  There  are  not  a  few  current  conceptions  of  the  Divine 
Being  which  ignore  this  truth.  When,  for  example,  the  Father  is  repre- 
sented as  the  just  God,  and  the  Son  as  the  merciful  one — the  former  as  the 
Grod  who  demands  satisfaction,  the  latter  as  the  God  who  makes  satisfaction 
in  the  sinner's  stead  ;  the  former  as  hard  of  access  and  hard  lo  be  entreated, 
(cJixnrapotr^rof),  the  latter  as  philanthropic  and  gentle — then  we  have  some- 
thing like  the  Greek  conception  of  Zeus  and  Prometheus,  but  not  the  Christ- 
ian doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
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and  feels  as  man  does,  with  this  difference  only,  that  what  in 
man  is  finite  and  limited,  is  in  God  infinite — a  difference  which, 
however  far  it  may  separate  God  from  man,  is  not  inconsisteiit 
with  the  notion  of  an  essential  likeness.  Though  God's  thoughts 
are  as  much  higher  than  our  thoughts  as  the  heavens  are 
higher  than  the  earth,  yet  essentially  they  are  thoughts  like 
our  thoughts ;  and  the  very  reality  of  human  knowledge  de- 
pends upon  the  essential  likeness  of  mental  activity  between 
God  and  man  whereupon  rests  our  ability  of  really  *^  thinking 
God's  thoughts  after  Him.''  *  In  essence  or  kind,  then,  God's 
knowledge  is  like  our  knowledge ;  But  it  is  unlimited  or  in- 
finite, and  therefore  God  is  omniscient.  So  God's  volitional 
power  is  in  its  nature  like  ours ;  but  it  is  unlimited  by  anything 
outside  of  God,  and  that  makes  God  omnipotent.  And,  finally, 
there  is  sensibility  or  feeling  in  God,  resembling  that  which 
forms  an  essential  element  of  human  personality,  and  differing 
from  this  only  in  being  infinitely  perfect  in  its  exercise  and 
action.  Hence  there  is  in  God  infinite  love  and  mercy,  infinite 
holiness  and  righteousness. 

The  central  principle  or  truth  in  the  revelation  of  Christy 

*  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  this  is  an  expression  of  Sir  John  Heracheirs, 
and  refers  to  oar  knowledge  of  the  material  universe.  The  idea  inyolved 
in  the  expression  has  important  implications.  Oar  knowledge  of  natnre 
presupposes  that  there  is  thought  in  nature,  corresponding  to  the  thought 
of  our  own  thinking.  If  nature  contained  no  thought,  no  living  ideas,  no 
rational  laws,  then  all  our  knowledge  of  nature  would  be  unreal — an  emptj 
illusion.  But  if  there  is  thought  in  nature,  and  if  nature  is  a  rational  sys- 
tem, then  it  must  be  the  product  of  the  thinking  of  the  author  of  nature,  or 
God,  who  must  therefore  be  a  thinking,  or  spiritual,  or  personal  being.  And 
if  we  can  know  nature,  by  reading  God*s  thoughts  there,  then  we  can  also 
know  Ood*s  mind,  that  is,  God  Himself,  for  mind  is  known  by  its  phenom- 
ena. If  this  our  knowledge  of  God  is  not  real  or  true,  then  neither  is  our 
knowledge  of  nature  real  or  true.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  only  consistent 
agnosticism  is  absolute  agnosticism.  If  we  cannot  know  God,  then  neitlier 
can  we  know  nature ;  and  if  we  can  know  nature,  we  can  also  know  God — 
knoWf  that  is,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  any  being  can  be  known,  namely, 
in  or  by  its  phenomena  or  qualities.  The  being  of  being  cannot  be  known 
in  any  case. 
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that  wfaich  conditions  and  illaminates  every  other  truth,  is  the 
proposition  that  '*  God  is  love."  Love  was  manifestly  the 
actuating  principle  of  the  whole  earthly  life  of  Christ  It 
pervaded  His  whole  conduct,  and  animated  all  His  actions.  It 
raled  all  His  words  and  works.  And  from  this  manifestation 
of  love  in  the  person  and  life  of  Christ  the  profoundest  of  all 
the  Apostles  drew  the  conclusion  that  Ood  is  love.  This  is  the 
central  and  most  fundamental  determination  or  quality  of  the 
being  of  God.  Holiness,  and  righteousness,  and  wrath  are  but 
modifications  of  this  fundamental  moral  quality.  Holiness 
may  be  defined  as  the  self-respect  of  the  divine  love,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  God,  in  loving,  must  ever  remain  true  to  Him- 
self, or  to  the  idea  of  His  being ;  righteousness,  as  the  self- 
conservation  of  the  divine  love,  in  virtue  of  which  this  com- 
municates itself  and  its  blessings  to  personal  beings  only  in 
the  degree  of  their  susreptibility  and  worthiness,  and  thus 
renders  to  each  one  his  due  ;  and  wrath,  as  the  indignation  and 
pain  which  the  divine  love  feels  in  consequence  of  its  rejection 
by  the  beloved  object,  and  which  must  manifest  itself  in  the 
life  and  consciousness  of  that  object  as  curse  or  penalty."' 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  conception  of  love  must  be  the  de- 
terminative principle  in  any  true  or  Christian  doctrine  of  God. 
No  doctrine  of  God  would  be  Christian  at  all  that  is  ruled  by 
any  other  conception ;  as,  for  instance,  the  conception  of 
sovereignty,  of  honor,  or  of  glory.  And  no  conception  of  God 
can  be  Christian  that  represents  Him  as  acting  towards  men 
from  any  other  principle  or  motive  than  that  of  love.  God  is 
misrepresented,  when  His  counsels  and  acts  in  relation  to  men 
are  supposed  to  turn  merely  upon  an  arbitrary  determination 

*  We  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  ground  for  the  criticism  that  the  idea 
of  retributive  justice  it  wanting  in  this  view  of  God.  On  the  contrary  we 
believe  that  that  idea  here  only  receives  its  proper  basis  and  its  right 
definition.  According  to  the  above  view  of  the  divine  justice,  any  being 
must  suffer  the  divine  wrath,  in  the  form  of  inward  moral  torment  or  pain, 
80  long  as  he  does  not  stand  in  right  relation  to  the  law  of  holy  love.  This 
justice  cannot  be  trifled  with  or  cheated,  nor  can  its  penalty  fall  on  any 
other  than  the  guilty  object. 
4 
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of  will  without  uny  rational  motive  or  groand^  or  opon  the  bmre 
ficiriHh  thought  of  His  own  honor  and  glory. 

In  tho  li^ht  of  thin  Christological  principle  it  will  be  ftp- 
parffiit  at  oncu  that  any  doctrine  of  predestination,  for  example, 
ifiijit  hn  unchriHtian,  which  represents  God  as  hftving  from 
4't'Tnity,  without  any  other  cause  or  ground  than  the  aWoIate 
pif^aMun*  of  His  will,  fore-ordained  some  men  and  angels 
unto  (•t(;rnal  lifo  and  others  unto  eternal  damnation.  To 
nny  that  the  motive  of  this  fore -ordination  to  damna- 
tion iH  tho  manifestation  of  God's  **  most  glorious  jastice," 
is  to  aHiiuinif  that  there  would  be  no  manifestation  of  jas- 
i'uu»  ill  the  exttrciHo  of  love  in  its  own  proper  form,  and  to 
mnke  Hiii  and  eiidloKS  misery  a  necessity  in  order  to  the 
l(lory  of  (lod.  What  should  be  said  of  a  God  who  would  be 
willing  to  purchase  His  glory  at  such  a  price?  Such  a  doctrine 
nii^ht  pffrhapH  bo  held  consistently  in  connection  with  Herbert 
K|Mfiiccr'H  notion  of  tho  Unknown  Absolute,  or  in  connection 
with  the  idea  of  the  Syrian  Jkal,  or  the  Tyrian  Moloch;  but  it 
could  not  he  held  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  has  long  played  a  part  in  Christian  theology,  we 
may  be  sure  that  it  has  not  had  a  Christian  origin.*  A  God 
who  should  dispose  of  His  creatures,  who  are  sentient  and 
rational  beings  made  in  His  own  image,  after  the  manner  sup- 

*St.  Au^iiNtirK*,  the  iiuthor  of  iho  doctrine  of  reprobation,  was  for  nine 
ycarM,  diiiiiif;  the  uiirly  part  of  his  life,  a  member  of  the  sect  of  the 
MiinirlwMiMH,  whoHc  leading  tenets  were  that  matter  is  essentially  evil,  and  that 
there  are  two  eternal  principles  in  the  universe,  one  good  and  the  other 
bad.  May  we  not  recognize  in  his  doctrine  of  man  as  a  '*  mass  of  perdi- 
tion/' and  in  his  doctrine  uf  a  double  divine  decree  of  election  and  of 
reprobation,  an  echo  of  these  Manichean  conceptions,  which,  at  any  rate, 
were  in  the  air  of  his  age,  from  India  and  Persia  to  Italy  and  Africa?  The 
notion  of  duiUiHin  is,  indeed,  overcome  in  Augustine's  system,  but  only  by 
transferring  it  into  the  divine  will  itself.  Instead  of  two  opposite  principles 
in  the  universe,  there  are  two  opposite  principles  or  tendencies  in  the  one 
divine  will — the  one  love,  the  other  hate.  See  Ilerzog's  Real  £nc.  Vol.  I. 
p.  G23.     Old  Edition. 
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posed  by  this  doctrine,  would  certainly  not  be  lore,  neither 
would  He  be  a  rational  and  just  God. 

The  doctrine  of  predestination  is  a  subject  confessedly  beset 
with  difficulties.  The  difficulty  consists  in  reconciling  the  notion 
of  the  divine  sovereignty  and  omnipotence  with  the  fact  of 
human  freedom.  But  whatever  the  solution  may  be,  it  must 
not  do  violence  to  the  conception  of  the  divine  love.  Some- 
times, indeed,  it  is  maintained  that  no  solution  is  for  us  possible, 
but  that  we  have  here  an  antinomy  of  thought  before  which  we 
must  forever  stand  dumb,  while  nevertheless  we  are  bound  to 
acknowledge  each  of  the  opposed  propositions  involved  in  it. 
We  imagine  sometimes  that  we  are  saying  a  profound  tbing, 
when  we  say  that  the  conceptions  of  universal  divine  love  and 
of  unconditional  reprobation,  which  are  irreconcilable  in  human 
logic,  may  be  perfectly  reconcilable  in  the  logic  of  God :  that 
perhaps  there  are  mysteries  in  the  being  of  God  and  in  the 
constitution  of  the  moral  universe,  of  which  we  can  never  have 
any  conception  at  all,  but  which  may  enable  God  to  ordain  and 
consign  some  of  His  creatures  to  perdition  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  to  be  perfectly  just  and  good.  Has  not  God  the  right  to 
do  with  His  creatures  what  He  pleases  ?  Does  not  this  right 
inhere  in  the  very  fact  that  He  is  their  Creator?  Has  not  the 
potter  power  over  his  clay  to  make  of  it  any  sort  of  vessel  that 
he  may  choose  ?  Has  the  work  any  rights  which  the  workman 
is  bound  to  respect. 

We  may  thus  impose  upon  ourselves  by  playing  in  thought 
with  the  notion  of  unrevealed  possibilities  in  the  being  of  God, 
or  with  notions  derived  from  unethical  relations  in  the  natural 
world.  But  the  mist  of  duch  sophistry  is  at  once  dissipated  when 
we  consider  God  as  really  revealed  in  Christ.  This  revelation, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  moral  character  of  God  is  concerned,  and 
His  will  towards  man,  is  not  partial,  but  complete.  God  is 
light,  and  in  Him  there  is  no  darkness  at  all.  God  is  love ;  and 
there  is'in  Him  no  will,  tendency,  or  disposition  that  is  not  of 
love.  There  is  in  God  no  such  dualism  as  would  be  implied  in 
the  supposition  that,  over  against  His  revealed  will  that  all  men 
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should  be  saved^  there  stands  another,  an  nnrevealed,  will  that 
some  should  be  damned  for  the  enhancement  of  His  glorj.  That 
texts  of  Scripture  may  be  adduced  in  favor  of  such  views,  only 
shows  that  this  is  not  the  right  way  to  use  Scripture;  for 
certainly  a  vastly  greater  number  of  texts,  and  these  much  less 
ambiguous  in  their  meaning,  may  bo  adduced  in  favor  of  the 
opposite  views.  But  it  is  not  texts  of  Scripture,  torn  from 
their  connections,  invested  with  a  sense  which  they  were  never 
intended  to  bear,  and  fitted  into  a  metaphysical  system  of  extra- 
biblical  origin,  that  reveal  God ;  but  what  does  reveal  God  is 
Christ — the  Christ  alike  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Christian 
consciousness,  which  cannot  oppose  or  contradict  each  other. 
But  in  this  revelation  of  Christ,  God  stands  forth  in  His  whole 
moral  character  as  love ;  and  this  love  is  of  the  same  nature  in 
God  that  it  is  in  man  :  it  worketh  no  ill  to  its  object,  but  on  the 
contrary  seeks  the  good  of  all  God's  children.  With  this  divine 
love  no  unconditional  decree  of  reprobation  can  be  consistent 
either  in  human  or  in  divine  logic* 

*  It  would  not  be  consistent  with  our  plan  to  discnss  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  here  at  length  in  its  positive  aspect.  In  this  line,  however, 
we  would  remark  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  Scriptural  teaching  on  the  sab- 
ject  is  fully  satisfied  by  the  theory  that  predestination  consists  in  the  divine 
predetermination  of  the  personal  nature  of  every  human  being,  and  of  his 
position  and  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  while  the  realization  of  this 
destiny  is  left  to  be  accomplished  by  the  individual  himself  in  the  exercise 
of  his  personal  freedom.  This  means  that  all  men  are  created  in  Christ  and 
ordained  to  salvation  in  different  degrees  of  glory,  but  that  under  the  con- 
currence of  God's  grace  and  providence,  they  must  work  out  their  salvation 
by  free  personal  activity.  This  implies  the  reality  of  human  freedom  ;  and 
this  again  is  only  conceivable  under  the  supposition  of  a  limitation  of  the 
divine  sovereignty.  If  this  limitation  be  regarded  as  self-limitation  it  will 
not  contradict  the  idea  of  the  absoluteness  of  the  divine  being.  It  may  be 
said  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  this  conception.  How  are  we  to  think  of 
God  as  limiting  His  own  knowledge  and  power?  But  the  difficulty  here  is 
at  most  only  an  intellectual  one ;  while  the  difficulty  with  the  ordinary 
doctrine  of  election  and  reprobation  is  a  moral  one — a  far  more  serious  thing 
than  the  other.  It  is  not  the  business  of  theology  to  solve  all  difficulties. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  regarded  sufficient  to  have  rightly  located  the 
difficulties. 
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And  as  it  is  with  the  love,  so  also  is  it  with  the  jastice  of  Ood  : 
this  too  is  revealed  in  Christ,  and  is  of  the  same  essential 
character  as  that  which  the  Christian  mind  universally 
raeogniaes  under  this  term.  Justice,  according  to  an  old 
definition,  consists  in  giving  to  every  one  that  which  is  his  due 
(animi  affectio  suam  cuique  tribuens,  Cicero  says).  According 
to  the  Christian  conception  of  right,  it  would  be  wrong  to  im- 
pute to  one  person  the  sin  and  guilt  of  another,  or  to  punish 
the  innocent  instead  of  the  guilty.  To  maintain  that  God  can 
properly  do  this  would  imply  that  His  principles  of  right  and 
wrong  are  essentially  diiferent  from  those  which  He  originally 
implanted  in  the  human  soul,  and  which  He  now  inculcates  by 
means  of  the  Oospel. 

It  has,  at  times,  been  assumed  that  this  implication  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  fact ;  and  the  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  of  the 
atonement  have  both  been  construed  in  the  spirit  of  this 
issumption.  While  no  human  tribunal  would  dare  to  hold 
children  responsible  for  the  sins  of  their  parents,  yet  it  has 
been  taught  that  God  imputes  the  guilt  of  Adam's  transgres- 
sion to  his  posterity  and  punishes  them  as  though  they  were 
personally  guilty ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Prophet 
says:  '' The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die:  the  son  shall  not 
b^r  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the 
iniqoity  of  the  son"  (Ezek.  19:  20).  So  also  it  has  been 
taught  that,  although  Christ  admonishes  us  to  forgive  men  their 
trespasses  as  our  heavenly  Father  forgives  us,  yet  in  reality, 
forgiveness  is  with  God  an  impossibility,  but  that  He  has  duly 
punished  the  sins  of  mankind  in  Christ,  so  that  now  justice  is 
satisfied  and  some  sinners  at  least,  if  not  all,  may  go  clear.* 

*  The  following  sentences,  bearing  upon  the  point  under  consideration, 
are  quoted  from  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  by  Prof.  Briggs  in  Whither^  p.  94:  **  God 
ia  no  more  able  to  relax  the  moral  perfections  of  His  law,  or  to  remit  the 
penalty  as  an  act  of  soyereign  prerogative,  than  He  is  able  to  lie  or  to  deny 
Himself.  There/ore,  He  cannot  forgive  sin  in  any  case.  The  sinner  may 
be  forgiven,  but  the  sin  mtut  be  punished,  either  in  the  person  of  the  sinner, 
or  of  his  substitute.  Therefore,  the  vicarious  suffering  of  the  penalty  by 
Christ  in  the  stead  of  His  people  was  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  end  of 
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And  in  defence  of  these  doctrines  it  has  been  claimed  that 
God's  righteousness  may  be  different  in  kind  from  oar  right- 
eousness— that,  in  fact,  with  God,  whatever  He  wills  to  be  right 
is  right  because  He  wills  it,  and  whatever  He  wills  to  be  wrong 
is  wrong  for  the  same  reason,  and  that  His  will  is  not  boand  to 
any  constant  principle  or  rule.  The  Christian  sense  of  right, 
therefore,  is  no  criterion  of  what  may  be  the  sense  of  right  in 
God.* 

Now,  besides  many  other  things  that  might  be  said  against 
this  view,  it  must  be  &aid  that,  if  it  be  true,  then  God  is  not 
fairly  or  truly  revealed  in  Christ.  Certainly  Christ  never 
acted  on  any  other  principles  than  those  which  commend  them- 
selves to  our  own  best  conscience.  The  Christ  of  the  Gospels, 
the  real  Christ,  in  distinction  from  the  Scholastic,  ever  acted  on 
the  same  rational  and  moral  principles  on  which  we  are  required 
to  act,  namely,  the  principles  of  love,  and  mercy  and  jastice ; 
and  in  doing  this  He  represented  God,  and  proved  that  these 
are  also  His  principles  of  conduct  towards  men.  '^  He  that 
hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.  The  words  that  I  speak 
unto  you,  I  speak  not  of  myself:  but  the  Father  abiding  in  me 
doeth  His  works.'* 

But  Christ  is  human  as  well  as  divine ;  and  therefore  we 
have  in  Him  a  revelation  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man  as 
well  as  of  the  nature  and  character  of  God.  Now,  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  very  possibility  of  a  manifestation  of  God  in 

their  salvation."  The  italics  in  this  quotation  are  oars.  We  would  simplj 
remark  that,  if  the  case  stands  thus  between  God  and  His  law,  then  the 
question  may  arise :  Which  is  sovereign,  God  or  the  law  T  Does  not  this 
Tiew  seriously  endanger  the  idea  of  the  divine  sovereignty  ? 

*  Right,  according  to  this  view,  is  simply  identical  with  might.  If  this 
were  the  essence  of  Grod's  righteousness,  then  God  would  be  a  being  that 
might  be  feared,  but  could  not  be  respected  or  loved.  It  is  against  such  a 
conception,  and  not  against  the  Christian  idea  of  God,  of  which  he  was 
probably  ignorant,  that  J.  S.  Mill  so  vigorously  protests  in  the  following 
famous  sentence :  *^  I  will  call  no  being  good  who  is  not  what  I  mean  when  I 
apply  that  epithet  to  my  fellow-creature  ;  and  if  such  a  being  can  sentence 
me  to  hell  for  not  so  calling  him,  then  to  hell  I  will  go." 
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Wmaii  natnre  implies  an  original  constitational  kinship  between 

Qod  and  man.     It  implies,  what  the  Bible  also  tells  us,  that 

iniD,  denying  his  life  and  reason  from  Ood  through  the  eternal 

liOgos  immanent  in  the  universe  as  the  law  and  energy  of  its 

derelopment,  is  the  offspring  of  God,  and  therefore  an  image  and 

copy  of  Qod ;  and  that  God  is  in  a  real  sense  his  Father. 

If  there  be  anything  new  and  peculiar  in  the  Christian  reve- 

IfttioD,  as  distinguished  from  other  forms  of  revelation,  so  far 

u  its  bearing  upon  the  doctrine  of  man  is  concerned,  it  is  the 

emphasis  which  is  here  laid  upon  the  idea  of  the  fatherhood  of 

Oody  and  upon  the  idea  of  the  divine  descent  and  brotherhood 

of  men.     And  this  is  an  idea  which  no  theory  of  creation  or 

of  evolution  can  shake  or  destroy.     However  we  may  suppose 

^e  existence  of  Adam  to  have  been  brought  about,  it  remains 

^e  still,  as  St.  Luke  tells  us  (Luke  3 :  33),  that  Adam  was  the 

^^  of  God,  and  that,  therefore,  God  was  in  a  profound  sense 

^  father.     Indeed,  it  is  easier  to  hold  this  idea  in  connection 

^t\x  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  which  is  now  accepted,  in  one 

hrrxx  or  another,  by  all  leading  scientific  thinkers,  than  in  con- 

^ootion  with  the  old  doctrine  of  a  mechanical  creation ;  and  the 

^^l^tion  which  it  implies  is  one  which  sin,  indeed,  may  have  ob- 

sc^V'ed  for  our  consciousness,  but  which,  as  to  its  essential  na- 

^^^^  it  could  neither  destroy  nor  break  without  annihilating  the 

^^^^  existence  of  man. 

7hese  ideas  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  of  the  divine  de- 
scent of  man   are,    indeed,   not  entirely  new  in  Christianity. 
Bo^h  heathens  and  Jews  were  more  or  less  familiar  with  them 
long  before  the  advent  of  Christ.     Aryan   heathenism,   from 
India  to  Italy,  was   fond  of  designating  its  chief  divinity  by 
t\ie   term  father   {Dt/aushpitar,    Zehz   Trazr^p,  Jupiter)  and  of 
invcking  him  as  father  of  Gods  and  men.     And  the  Jewish 
pTopbets,  in  moments  of  highest  exaltation,  were  wont  to  think 
of   Jehovah  as  the  Father  of  Israel,  at  least.     But  these  ideas, 
wbile  bearing  testimony  to  a  sense  of  their  divine  relationship 
iti  the  minds  of  primitive  men,  remained  barren  of  their  proper 
results — in  heathenism  because  of  the  prevailing   polytheism 
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and  in  Judaism  because  of  the  extreme  contrariety  that  was 
believed  to  hold  between  God  and  man.  In  Judaism — at  least 
during  its  later  periods,  when  the  object  was  to  emphasize  as 
much  as  possible  the  difference  between  God  and  man,  which, 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  had  been  pushed  into  sheer  deism — the 
idea  of  the  divine  fatherhood  was  identified  rather  with  the 
idea  of  external  crcatorship  and  ownership  ;  as  when,  for  exam- 
ple, Isaiah  exclaims  :  '*  But  now,  0  Lord,  thou  art  our  father ; 
we  are  the  clay  and  thou  our  potter ;  and  we  all  are  the  work 
of  thy  hand/' 

The  Christian  conception  of  man  as  the  offspring  of  God 
means  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  It  means  that  man  is  by 
origin  and  nature  allied  to  G^d  as  the  child  is  allied  to  the 
father.  This  conception  invests  human  nature  with  a  degree 
of  dignity  and  worth  that  cannot  belong  to  it  in  any  other 
view.  Man  is  not  a  thing,  as  is  the  vessel  which  the  pottor 
turns  upon  his  wheel ;  but  he  is  a  child  of  God — the  offspring 
of  divine  love.  Every  human  soul  is  the  realization  of  a  divine 
thought  begotten  of  the  divine  love,  and  therefore  in  the  view 
and  judgment  of  God  a  being  of  infinite  value.* 

It  is,  therefore,  no  evidence  of  healthy  Christian  thinking  or 
piety  to  belittle  man  in  order  to  magnify  God ;  as  is  done 
for  example,  when  man  is  described  as  a  mere  worm,  a  thing  of 
naught,  that  is  utterly  unworthy  of  the  slightest  thought  or 

*  The  thought  which,  in  the  above  paragraph,  we  have  tried  to  •xpresa 
theologically,  Lotze  expresses  philosophically  in  the  proposition  that  the 
human  soul  '*  originates  neither  in  the  body  nor  in  nothing,  but  goei  forth 
from  the  substance  of  the  Infinite  with  no  less  fullness  of  reality  than  all 
actual  nature  brought  forth  from  the  same  source."  By  this  procession  of 
the  soul  from  the  Infinite,  Lotze  does  not  mean  a  blind  or  unconscious  pro- 
cess of  emanation,  but  a  conscious,  volitional  act  of  the  Infinite  giving 
rise  to  a  distinct  state  or  mode  of  being  within  itself,  which  finally  attains 
to  the  condition  of  self-existence  or  personality.  Self-existence  is  not 
existence  external  to  the  Infinite  and  independent  of  it,  but  existence  within 
the  Infinite  that  has  come  to  be  for  itself,  thinking,  feeling,  willing  and 
enjoying  itself.  These  thoughts  remind  us  of  St.  Paul's  proposition,  that 
^*  in  Him  we  live,  and  move  and  have  our  being.''  Cf.  Microcosmus,  Book 
III.,  Chap.  V.  and  Book  IX.,  Chap.  III. 
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care  of  God.  Such  yiews,  thoagb  intended  to  glorify,  must  in 
the  end  tend  to  degrade  Ood  Himself;  for,  if  man  is  not  worthy 
of  God's  care  and  love,  then  God  must  be  unworthily  employed 
*  when  He  is  caring  for  him  and  loving  him,  and  that  would 
reflect  unfavorably  upon  His  own  character.  Doubtless  God  is 
infiiiitely  superior  to  man  in  wisdom,  and  power  and  goodness, 
and  in  all  the  attributes  of  His  being ;  and  man  should  not  be 
proud  of  his  nature  and  his  endowments,  for  he  has  nothing 
that  he  has  not  received  from  God ;  but  yet  he  should  value 
himself  at  his  true  worth,  and  prove  himself  worthy  of  his 
exalted  origin  and  relationship.  Christ  did  not  entertain  the 
contemptuous  view  of  man  which  has  been  entertained  by  some 
philosophers  and  theologians,  when  He  spoke  of  the  human 
aoul  as  being  of  such  transcendent  value  that  it  could  not  be 
exchanged  for  the  whole  world.  And  the  tendency  of  Chris- 
tianity has  been  in  the  direction  of  a  higher  appreciation  of 
man  as  man.  Among  unchristian  nations  human  life  is  valued 
at  a  very  low  price,  and  the  man-slayer  expiates  his  crime  by 
the  payment  of  a  few  coins,  as  was  the  case  among  our  Teutonic 
forefathers.  But  as  nations  rise  in  the  scale  of  Christian  civ- 
ilization the  dignity  of  manhood  is  more  and  more  appreciated 
and  human  life  becomes  more  sacred. 

It  has  been  asserted,  indeed,  that  the  idea  of  the  divine 
Fatherhood  is  simply  a  covenantal  idea,  and  that  it  is  appli- 
cable only  tropically  to  God's  relation  to  the  regenerate. 
God,  it  is  argued,  Is  not  in  any  true  sense  the  Father  of  all 
men,  but  He  is  the  Father  only  of  those  who  are  in  Christ.  But  is 
there  not  a  sense  in  which  all  men  are  in  Christ?  Not  subjec- 
tively, of  course,  but  objectively  and  essentially  ;  not  in  respect 
of  their  own  thought  and  consciousness,  but  in  respect  of  their 
objective  constitution  and  relations.  Is  not  Christ  the  light 
that  lighteth  every  man  ?  Is  He  not  the  head  of  every  man, 
and  has  He  not  tasted  death  for  every  man  ?  If  it  be  true 
that  in  some  sense  the  first  Adam  was  the  head  of  the  human 
race,  affecting  and  in  a  measure  determining,  in  the  way  of  sub- 
conscious influence,  both  the  physical  and  moral  life  of  every 
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human  individual,  must  not  this  be  true  in  a  far  profoaoder 
sense  of  the  Second  Adam  ?  We  hold  that  in  the  organism  of 
the  human  race  Christ  occupies  a  far  more  central  and  far  more 
important  position  than  that  which  belongs  to  the  first  man; 
and  that,  therefore,  in  some  very  real  sense,  every  soul  is  re- 
lated to  Christ  directly  by  nature,  and  that  this  relation  Deeds 
only  to  be  taken  up  into  the  consciousness  and  will  in  order  to 
become  the  full  substance  of  the  Christian  salvation.  So,  then, 
while  it  remains  true  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  a 
Christian  and  one  who  is  not  a  Christian,  so  far  as  their  re- 
spective relations  to  God  are  concerned,  it  is  true  also  that 
God  is  in  a  very  real  sense  the  Father  of  all  men ;  and  that 
this  relationship  is  based  both  upon  the  fact  that  all  human  soals 
have  their  origin  in  the  life  of  the  Eternal  Logos,  and  upon  the 
fact  that  all  stand  in  an  essential  relation  to  the  Incarnate 
Logos  as  the  organic  Head  of  the  whole  race  in  its  complete 
historical  development.* 

*  In  order  to  the  complete  tenabilitj  and  intelli^bilitj  of  the  above  posi- 
tions, the  Incarnation  muit  be  regarded  as  an  event  in  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  humanity,  as  well  as  an  advent.  It  has  been  costomary 
heretofore  to  regard  it  exclusiTely  in  the  light  of  an  advent.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear  it  said  that  God,  or  the  Logos,  ''came  down  into 
humanity/'  or  that  "  He  entered  it  from  the  outside/'  and  united  Himself 
by  a  simply  miraculous  act,  setting  aside  all  the  laws  of  human  life,  with 
human  nature,  in  the  person  of  one  single  man,  the  benefits  of  whose  life 
and  death  are  now  believed  to  be  available,  in  like  external  fashion,  for  the 
salvation  of  the  rest  of  men.  This  is  DeUm,  God  and  man  stand  entirely  apart, 
and  constitutionally  have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other.  They  are  first 
brought  together,  in  a  purely  miraculous  way — a  way  transcending  all  the 
laws  of  the  universe — in  Christ ;  and  the  effects  of  the  union  thus  brought 
to  pass  are  now  supposed  to  be  continued  in  the  form  of  the  Church,  a 
wholly  supernatural  institution,  outside  of  which  there  is  neither  divine  life 
nor  grace.  It  is  not  thus  that  the  New  Testament  treats  this  great  subject. 
This  does  not  say  that  the  Logos  came  into  the  world  from  the  outside.  ''  He 
was  in  the  worlds  ^  says  St.  John, ''  and  the  world  was  made  by  Him,  and  the 
world  knew  Him  not."  And  this  hidden  immanence  of  the  Logos  in  the 
world,  in  the  human  reason  and  conscience,  in  human  life  and  history,  be- 
came manifest  at  last  in  the  incarnation.  Thus  the  incarnation  was  an 
event  as  well  as  an  advent.    It  was  an  advent  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  new 
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Bat  if  all  men  are  God's  children,  then  all  men  are  also 
brothers.  The  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  men  is  a  di^ntinc- 
tiyely  Christian  or  Christological  idea.  In  the  ancient  heathen 
world  this  idea  was  preyented  from  spreading  itself  and  bear- 
ing practical  fruit  by  the  prevailing  polytheism.  Different 
races  and  tribes  of  men  were  believed  to  be  the  offspring  of 
different  gods,  and  therefore  not  brothers,  bat  enemies.  In 
early  Latin  the  word  for  stranger  is  the  same  as  the  word 
for  enemtf.  And  even  in  Christendom  this  idea  of  a  brother- 
hood involving  the  farther  idea  of  an  essential  equality  of  al 
men,  has  been  slow  to  take  general  possession'of  men's  minds 
and  to  lead  to  its  legitimate  consequences.  The  idea  has 
prevailed  for  ages,  at  times  even  claiming  the  authority  and 
sanction  of  religion  itself,  that  some  men  are  by  nature 
endowed  with  exclusive  rights  and  privileges.  Heaven  itself 
was  believed  to  have  established  a  permanent  difference  between 
the  nobility  and  the  common  people.  The  masses  were  supposed 
to  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  classes.  The  weak,  according  to 
this  view,  were  made  to  serve  the  strong;  and  the  former  have 
few  rights  which  the  latter  are  bound  to  respect.  The  life  of  a 
ruler  is  of  more  value  than  that  of  all  his  subjects,  and  that  of 
one  noble  lord  counts  for  more  than  that  of  many  peasants. 
This  idea  is  an  inheritance  which  the  Christian  world  has 
received  from  heathenism,  and  it  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  equality  and  brotherhood  of  men.  * 

stage  in  the  process  of  the  divine  self-communication  to  the  world,  giving  rise 
to  a  new  ason  in  the  world^s  advancing  development,  but  it  was  an  event 
inasmuch  as  it  grew  out  of  the  world's  own  life  and  in  harmony  with  the  essen- 
tial laws  of  the  same.  In  like  manner,  no  doubt,  the  second  advent  will  be  an 
•vent  also.  Christ  is  in  the  world  now,  and  His  second  advent  will  be  but 
the  visible  manifestation  of  His  presence  and  power. 

*The  Christian  idea  of  men's  relation  to  each  other  in  organized  society 
is  expressed  in  the  following  words  of  Christ :  **  Ye  know  that  the  rulers  of 
the  Gentiles  lord  it  over  them,  and  their  great  ones  exercise  authority  over 
them.  Not  so  shall  it  be  among  you  :  but  whosoever  would  become  great 
among  you  shall  be  your  minister ;  and  whosoever  would  be  first  among 
you  shall  be  your  servant,  even  as    the    Son    of  man   came   not  to  be 
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This  Christian  doctrine  of  human  equality  and  brotherhood 
is  at  the  present  time  enforcing  itself  with  a  power  such  as  it 
has  never  displayed  before.  Of  course  it  has  always  lain 
implicitly  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the  Christian  faith.  Christ 
expressed  it  when  He  said,  ^^  One  is  your  master,  and  all  ye  are 
brethren/'  and  St.  Paul  when  he  said  that  ^' With  God  there  is 
no  respect  of  persons."  But  explicitly  and  practically  this  view 
has  not  always  prevailed  in  the  Christian  world,  so  as  to  control 
men's  actions  in  relation  to  each  other.  In  our  day,  however,  it 
is  beginning  to  manifest  itself  in  power  and  with  practical 
results — not,  indeed,  always  in  gentle  forms,  and  by  peaceful 
means,  as  might  be  desired,  but  with  a  steady  aim  at  the  end 
contemplated,  namely,  the  reorganisation  of  society  on  the 
principle  of  the  recognition  of  the  claims  of  personality. 

The  labor  troubles  and  agitations  of  our  time  are  an  evidence 
of  the  working  of  this  Christian  leaven  in  the  bosom  of  society. 
The  laboring  classes,  who  in  other  ages  were  without  rights 
which  the  rich  and  great  were  bound  to  respect,  have  now  found 
out  that  they  too  are  persons  and  not  things,  and  that  con- 
sequently they  have  rights  which  they  are  entitled  to  maintain. 
And  this  is  a  truth  which  they  have  not  learned  from  heathen 
rellKl^^i^i  ^^^  itom  human  philosophy,  but  from  the  Gospel  of 
Ohrint.  It  is  but  the  practical  application  of  that  conception 
of  human  personality  to  which  Christianity  has  given  birth. 
In  the  age  of  the  Apostles  this  conception  presented  itself  to  the 

liilliUt4irtid  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many.'' 
AiiiotiK  a  (christian  people  this  is  not  intended  to  apply  only  to  those 
»«vniiMlnf(  ecclesiastical,  but  also  to  those  exercising  civil  functions. 
OhrUilftnity  is  not  hostile  to  the  institutions  of  goyernment,  and  to  the 
illttWrnnciAi  of  position  which  these  presuppose  among  men  ;  but  it  would 
llihisa  a  new  spirit  into  these  institutions,  and  declares  that  the  institutions 
94  lit  for  the  sake  of  men,  not  men  for  the  sake  of  the  institutions.  Christ- 
luiiiiy  als')  accepts  as  a  fact  the  natural  selection,  or  rather  election,  among 
lll#li  III  virtue  of  which  some  are  more  highly  endowed  with  physical  and 
|Hl#lUflit<*l  gifli  than  others.  But  it  teaches  that  the  more  highly  endowed, 
iir  ill*  nu9t^  elect,  have  received  their  gifts  for  the  sake  of  the  less  endowed, 
or  ibo  l<***  *l^<^  ^^^^  ^  Christ,  the  Chief  Elect,  holds  His  gifts  for  the 
Ittbs  of  all* 
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mind  ia  sach  way  as  to  enable  men,  in  view  of  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  their  personality,  to  be  indifferent  to  their  external 
conditions.  The  slave  was  taught  that,  though  a  slave,  he  had 
within  himself  a  soul  that  was  worth  as  much  as  that  of  his 
master;  and  the  master  was  taught  that,  though  he  was 
superior  to  his  slave  in  the  flesh,  yet  in  respect  of  his  soul  he 
was  not  a  whit  better.  Accordingly  St.  Paul  could,  for 
prudential  reasons  connected  with  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  time,  advise  slaves,  even  if  they  were  in  a  position  to  obtain 
their  liberty,  to  prefer  rather  to  remain  in  bondage.  But  this 
state  of  feeling  could  not  last  always,  and  such  advice  could  not 
be  always  followed,  nor  was  it  intended  to  be  always  followed. 
When  once  the  slave  had  learned  that  he  was  a  ma/i,  born  with 
an  equal  right  to  freedom  and  to  happiness  as  his  master,  he 
could  not  always  remain  willing  to  be  a  slave.  And  that  is  the 
truth  which  the  oppressed  classes  have  learned  in  our  day. 
They  have  found  out  that  they  have  rights  as  men  which  they 
are  not  enjoying;  and  hence  come  these  socialistic  agitations, 
in  the  presence  of  which  we  sometimes  stand  aghast,  expecting 
that  they  will  overthrow  the  foundations  of  society  and  involve 
the  whole  social  fabric  in  universal  disorder.  There  is  doubt- 
less  much  evil  in  these  agitations ;  as  there  is  in  all  revolutionary 
movements,  when  new  ideas  break  forth  upon  the  world,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of  the  old  order  of  things,  are 
able  to  make  room  for  their  existence  and  action  only  in  the 
way  of  violence  and  destruction ;  so  that  there  is  some  excuse 
at  least  for  those  conservative  theologians,  especially  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  who  can  see  in  these  '^  democratic  commo- 
tions'* nothing  but  the  spirit  of  Anti-christ  warring  against  the 
Lord  and  against  His  anointed. 

We  on  this  side,  however,  who  are  not  afraid  of  democracy, 
but  rather  regard  it  as  a  form  of  organized  human  existence 
most  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  teaches  that 
all  God's  children  are  endowed  with  equal  rights  as  to  liberty 
and  happiness,  and  that  all  as  bearers  of  the  divine  image  are 
equally  representatives  of  the  divine  authority  and  pov^er  over 
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the  earth — we  look  upon  these  commotions  as  the  birth-throes 
of  a  new  and  better  order  of  society.     The  slaves  who  built  tha 
pyramids  of  the  Pharaohs  never  went  on  strikes  and  never  gav^ 
their  masters  any  trouble.     They  knew  not  that  they  had  rights 
which  they  might  maintain.     AVhen  under-fed,  and  over-worl 
and  abused,  thoy  simply  laid  down  and  died.     But  men  in 
day  have  found  out  the  truth  that  they  have  rights  a$  men  ;  huc:^ 
there  will  be  no  rest  or  peace  now  until  this  truth  shall 
been  generally  acknowledged.     It  is  the  Gospel  of  the  equj 
and  brotherhood  of  men  that  is  responsible  for  this  stir  in  the 
world.     God  is  behind  it,  and  the  noise  and  commotion  will  not 
cease  until  society  shall  have  been  regenerated,  and  the  reign 
of  peace  and  love  and  righteousness  shall  have  come  to  bless 
the  world. 

God  as  revealed  in  Christ  is  a  God  the  determinative  impulse 
of  whose  life  is  love;  who  loves  all  His  children  with  an  equal 
and  eternal  love,  and  who  eternally  desires  and  seeks  their  well- 
being.  This  beneficent  love  of  God,  as  manifested  in  Christ, 
directed  towards  sinners,  impressed  upon  them  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  looking  to  their  salvation,  is  what  we  understand  by 
the  grace  of  God.  * 

The  grace  of  God,  which  has  appeared  in  Christ,  and  which 

*  The  Greek  word  x^P^^  (from  the  root  of  ;ta<p«v,  to  rejoice ,  akin  to  X^^>^t 
jot/f  and  to  the  Latin  caruSy  belored)^  like  the  English  ^race,  is  used  in  a  two- 
fold, namely,  in  an  objective  and  in  a  subjective  sense.  Objectivelj  it 
signifies  beauij  or  propriety  of  form  and  action — ^that  quality  in  a  penon 
whose  contemplation  affords  to  another  a  sense  of  delight  or  joy.  Sub- 
jectively it  signifies yaror,  I'indnegSj  good'Uillj  expressing  itself  in  beneficial 
acts,  and  implying  some  feeling  of  pleasure  or  joy  in  the  object  towards 
which  it  is  directed.  The  word  is  also  used  subjectively  to  express  the 
sense  or  feeling  of  such  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  person  benefited,  and 
then  means  thanks  or  gratitude^  like  gratia:  in  Latin.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  is  used  in  both  of  these  subjective  significations,  but  most  frequent! j 
in  the  former,  and  when  used  of  God  denotes  His  good  and  beneficent  wil} 
towards  men  as  manifested  in  Christ,  and  effecting  their  salvation.  In  this 
divine  fiivor  there  must  be  an  element  also  of  delight  or  joy,  which  may  bo 
considered  possible  in  view  of  God's  looking  upon  men  not  merely  as 
sinners,  bot  as  redeemed  in  Christ. 
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is  saving  to  all  men  {^  x^P^^  ^^^  ^eoij  awvjpiof:  naatv  ivdpm^ 
noiQ^  Tit.  2:11)^  is  not  an  impersonal  substance  or  force,  some- 
thing separable  from  God,  and  capable  of  producing   effects 
mpart  from  Him ;  but  it  is  a  feeling  or  disposition  of  God — His 
will  determined  by  His  love — and  directed  towards  the  sinner 
i  n  such  way  as  to  accomplish  in  his  soul  a  specific  moral  result. 
3^hat  result  is  the  remission  of  sin,  that  is,  the  extinguishment 
f  Its  guilt  and  the  destruction  of  its  power,  and  the  formation 
f    a    Christian  or  Christ-like   character;    and  this  result  is 
rought  to  pass,  not  in  the  way  of  a  physical,  but  in  the  way  of 
moral  process,  that  is  to  say,  through  the  conscience  and  will 
f  the  human   subject.     In  the  work  of  grace  the  personality 
f  man  is  not  ignored  or  suppressed,  but  recognized  and  re- 
spected.    And  the  sinner  is  not  treated  as  if  he  were  a  mere 
4^Mng,  a  machine,  for  example,  whose  defects,  if  it  have  any, 
^aD  be  remedied  by  an  external  or  mechanical  operation,  but  as 
9B  personal   spirit,  self-existent  (Jur-^ich-Beiend)  and   self-de- 
^^ermined,  whose  nature   can   be   affected  and   improved   only 
through  its  own  intelligence  and  will  coming  in  contact  with  a 
Siigher  and  better  personality. 

There  is  something  like  moral  tonic  in  the  contact  of  a  great 
«ind  good  personality.     A  great  and  good  man  exercises  a  wide 
moral  influence.     Those  who  come  in   contact  with    him  are 
elevated  and  made  better.     A  subtle  power,  sometimes  called 
'magnetism,  seems  to  emanate  from  the  soul  of  such  a  man  and 
Xo  insinuate  itself  into  the  souls  of  those  around  him,  with  the 
effect   of    elevating   and   improving    their  mental   and   moral 
character.     So  in  the  contact  of  the  soul  with   Christ,  through 
the  operation  of  the  Spirit  by  means  of  the  Gospel,  in  which 
contact  there  is  felt  the  very  beating  of  God's  pure  and  loving 
leart  towards  men,  there  is  new  moral  and  spiritual  life  for  the 
dinner.     This  comparison  is  not  intended,  of  course,  as  un  ex- 
planation, but  only  as   a   distant   analogy,  serving   dimly  to 
illustrate  the  mode  of   operation    of    the  gracious  power  of 
Christ  upon  the  souls  of  men. 
During  His  earthly  life  Christ  came  in  contact  with  sinners 
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of  every  shade  and  degree ;  and  whenever  there  was  a  proper 
response  to  His  Spirit  in  their  souls,  the  result  was  that  thej 
became  new  moral  beings.  A  two-fold  effect  was  produced  in 
their  consciousness :  first  a  feeling  of  pardon,  or  of  the  re- 
mission of  the  guilt  of  sin  on  the  part  of  God ;  and,  secondly, 
a  feeling  of  new  moral  power  and  aspiration,  enabling  the 
sinners  to  live  a  new  moral  life,  conformable  to  the  life  of  their 
great  Benefactor.  Christ  said  to  the  sinner:  '^Be  of  good 
courage ;  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee  ;  sin  ncr  more."  And  the 
gracious  words  of  absolution  at  once  carried  into  the  heart  of 
the  sinner  a  new  moral  power,  so  that  he  was  able  to  go  away 
and  begin  a  new  moral  life.  And  that  is  the  way  in  which  the 
grace  of  God  in  Christ  now  operates  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  In 
the  spirit  Christ  Himself  comes  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  human  soul ;  and  in  such  contact  there  is  a  quickening 
energy  capable  of  transforming  the  sinner  morally  and  spirit- 
ually into  a  new  being.  The  Spirit  is  not  a  substitute  for 
Christ,  but  the  medium  of  Christ's  own  personal  presence  in 
the  church  and  among  men ;  and  the  office  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
work  of  grace  is  not  to  exercise  an  independent  creative  ac- 
tivity in  the  soul,  as  the  consequence  of  a  legal  transaction 
either  between  Christ  and  God  the  Father,  or  between  Christ 
and  the  divine  attribute  of  justice  ;  but  the  office  of  the  Spirit 
is  to  awaken  in  the  soul  a  sense  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  full- 
ness of  His  grace,  as  the  condition  of  personal  conjunction 
with  Him  and  of  moral  transformation  through  Him.'*' 

Should  it  be  objected  that  this  seems  to  be  turning  the  grace 

*  The  notion  that  Christ  came  into  the  world  simply  to  make  satisfaction 
for  sin  to  the  divine  law  bj  sufiering  its  penalty,  so  that  the  way  might 
thus  be  legally  opened  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  perform  the  work  of  purifying 
and  sanctifying  men^s  souls,  which  is  sometimes  represented  as  the  "  plan 
of  salvation,"  is  altogether  too  mechanical  a  conception  to  commend  itself 
to  the  best  Christian  thought.  Christ,  in  this  scheme,  becomes  merely  a 
helping  factor,  instead  of  the  central  principle  of  salvation.  The  real  work 
of  salvation,  that  of  restoring  the  soul  to  moral  soundness  or  healthy  belongs 
not  to  Christ,  but  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  not  Christological  or  Christo- 
centric  doctrine. 
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of  Ood  into  mere  moral  inflaence,  and  to  leave  no  room  for  the 
idea  of  anything  sabstantial  or  ontological^  that  has  usually  been 
connected  with  it,  we  would  reply  that  in  all  moral  processes 
there  is  something  ontological ;  and  that  this  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  moral  process  of  love,  which  is  the  .very  essence  of 
the  relation  between  the  Christian  soul  and  Christ.  In  perfect 
love,  such  as  is  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  there  is  a  perfect 
flowing  together  and  mutual  indwelling  of  the  persons 
loTing,  of  course  without  the  loss  of  independent  personality 
or  self-existence  in  either.  When  St.  Paul  prays  for  the 
Bphesians  that,  they  *'  having  become  rooted  and  grounded  in 
love,  Christ  may  dwell  in  their  hearts  through  faith/^  and  that 
'*  they  may  be  filled  with  all  the  fullness  of  God/'  this  does  not 
imply  merely  an  ideal  inhabitation  of  Christ  in  their  thoughts 
and  affections,  but  a  substantial  personal  union  with  them.  And 
in  such  union  of  the  soul  with  Christ,  which,  though  moral  as  ^ 
conditioned  by  faith  and  love,  is  yet  substantial  and  real, 
there  is  a  new-creative,  regenerative  and  sanctifying  force  for  ^^ 
the  sinner. 

The  grace  of  God  is  by  no  means  a  mere  passive  feeling  or 
disposition  in  God's  mind.  The  sinner  is  not  saved  simply  in 
consequence  of  something  that  passes  in  the  mind  of  God — 
some  immanent  purpose  or  resolve,  or  in  consequence  of  some- 
thing that  passes  between  the  persons  of  the  Godhead — some 
covenant  or  contract  between  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  as  if  he 
were  admitted  into  the  realms  of  the  blest  and  made  happy 
merely  by  the  imputation  to  him  of  a  righteousness  not  his  own  • 
bat  he  is  saved  in  consequence  of  something  that  takes  place 
in  his  own  soul.  The  love  or  grace  of  God  in  Christ  is  not 
merely  an  immanent  activity  in  the  mind  of  God,  but  a  transi- 
tive activity,  that  passes  over  from  the  heaf  t  of  God  into  the 
heart  of  the  sinner — though  not,  of  course,  by  crossing  over 
any  intervening  space — and  there  becomes  a  regenerative,  re- 
creative power. 

Bat  though  thus  creative,  the  grace  of  God  does  cease  to  be 
strictly  a  moral  force.     Though  exerting  a  regenerative  in- 
5 
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flucnco  upon  the   naturo  or  substance  of   the  soul,  it  never 
becomes  a  mere  physical  energy.     This  implies  that  its  effects 
arc  always  conditioned  by  the  freedom  of  the   human  subject. 
It  does  not  produce  its  results  with  the  necessity  and  irresistible 
regularity  which  belong  to  a  law  or  force  of  nature.     The  grace 
of  God,  in  itself   considered,  is   universal,  contemplating  the 
salvation  of  every  human  soul ;  but  it  does  not  compel  the  sal- 
vation of  a  single  one.     The  conception  of  divine  grace  aa  an 
arbitrary  election,  choosing  for  salvation,  out  of  the  whole  maiis 
of  sinful  humanity,  a  certain  number  of  men,  who  are  by  nature 
not  less  sinful  and  depraved  than  the  rest,  and  then  fitting  these 
for  their  destiny  by  a  series  of  divine  operations,  legally  con- 
ditioned or  made  possible  by  the  atoning  work  of  Christ,  and 
distinguished  as  prevcnient,  operative  and  co-operative  grace, 
which  grace  is  practically  irresistible  in  all  its  stages — this  con- 
ception belongs  to  a  system  of  theology,  which,  whatever  else 
may  bo  said  of  it,  is  at  least  not  Ghristological ;  for  it  attributes 
neither  to  Christ  nor  to  man  the  dignity  and  worth  which  the 
Christological   principle  implies.     A  system  of  theology  does 
not  become  Christological,  or  Christo-centric,  by  bringing  in 
Christ  at  a  certain  point  and  making  Him  play  a  subordinate 
r6le^  such  as  that  of  satisfying  the  abstract  notion  of  justice, 
and  thus  making  possible  the  accomplishment  of  the  absolute 
decree  of  election.     In  a  system   like  that  the  idea  of  Christ 
may  indeed  be  present,  but  it  is  not  the  central  or  ruling  idea. 
The  Christological  principle  compels  us,  in  view  of  the  uni- 
versality of  Christ's  humanity,  and  in  view  of  the  disclosure  of 
the  divine  life  in  Christ  as  absolute  love,  to  assume  the  uni- 
versality of  God's  grace.     It  compels  us  to  assume  that  God 
wills  the  salvation  of  every  human   soul,  and  that  He  must 
therefore  exhibit  and  grant  His  saving  grace  to  every  one.     If 
it  appears  that  in  the  present  life  ail  men  do  not  receive  the 
offer  of  God's  saving  grace,  it  only  follows  that  we  are  bound 
to  enlarge  our  conception  of  the  limits  of  the  reign  of  grace ; 
and  if  in  this  way  room  should  be  made  for  the  salvation  of  a 
larger  number  of  men  than  has  usually  been  conceded  by  the 
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estimates  of  oar  narrow  theology,  we  should  rather  rejoice  and 
be  glad  than  allow  ourselves  to  fret  and  scold  in  petty 
jealousy  and  spite  because  some  of  our  theology  has  been 
spoilt.  But  the  Christological  principle  compels  us  also  to 
assume  that  the  saving  grace  of  Ood  treats  men  as  men,  worthy 
df  the  divine  love,  by  respecting  the  freedom  of  their  person- 
ality, and  not  as  things,  by  becoming  irresistible,  and  overthrow- 
ing the  very  foundation  of  their  spiritual  life.  The  idea  of  the 
power  of  divine  grace  has  been  magnified  in  the  interest  of  the 
divine  glory.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  pjory  of  God  would 
be  somewhat  diminished,  if  anything  were  left  to  the  voluntary 
choice  of  man  himself,  in  the  work  of  his  own  salvation.  But 
we  believe  that  a  profounder  way  of  thinking  on  the  subject 
will  show  that  there  is  more  glory  in  saving  a  free  personal 
spirit,  that  has  power  even  to  oppose  the  pressure  of  God's 
saving  love,  as  a  necessary  correlate  of  the  power  of  free  ac- 
ceptance, than  there  would  be  in  saving  a  mere  block  or  stone 
that  could  oiTer  no  resistance. 

In  close  connection,  historically  and  logically,  with  the  con- 
ception of  divine  grace  as  an  irresistible  force,  appears  the  idea 
which  regards  it  somehow  as  an  impersonal  substance  or  in- 
fluence— a  sort  of  spiritual  fluid,  that  has  been  separated  from 
Christ  and  deposited  in  the  church  as  in  a  reservoir,  to  be 
conveyed  from  thence  to  individual  souls  now  by  men  fitted  for 
this  office  by  particular  physical  ceremonies,  and  through  ordi- 
nances divinely  appointed  as  conducting  channels  or  conduits ; 
the  eifect  being  supposed  to  be  conditioned  always  upon  the 
correct  investiture  of  the  officiating  persons,  and  upon  the 
correct  manipulation  of  the  ordinances ;  as  the  desired  effect  of 
some  magic  charms  is  believed  to  depend  upon  the  due  perform- 
ance of  certain  unintelligible  rites.  This  idea  also  violates 
the  Christological  principle;  for  according  to  this  principle  the 
embodiment  or  substance  of  the  divine  grace  is  Clirist  Him- 
self, who  is  always  personally  present  with  us  and  working  for 
our  salvation,  not  by  magical,  but  by  rational  and  moral  means  • 
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that  is,  means  which  stand  in  some  intelligible  relation  to  the 
end  to  be  accomplished.'^ 

And  the  exercise  of  this  saving  activity  or  grace  of  Christ 
among  men  gives  rise   to   the   church.     The  church'  is  not  in 
itself  a  source,  but  an  object  and  product  of  salvation.     The 
church  does  not  save,  but  is  saved  ;  and  for  the  individual  anits 
that  compose  its  memberdiip  it  is  the  sphere  of  salvation,  as 
the  human  body  is  the  sphere  of  transformation  for   the  ele- 
ments of  matter  that  enter  into  its  constitution.    ^'  Christ  loved 
the  church  and  gave  Himself  up  for  it;  that  He  might  sanctifj 
it,  having  cleansed  it  by  the  washing  of  the  water  with  the 
word,  that  He  might  present  it  to  Himself  a  glorious  church, 
not  having  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing/'     The  church  is 
not  an  indticution  established  in  order  to  receive  and    convej 
the  grace  of  Christ,  but  the  continuous  product  of  that  grace 
in  its  saving  activity  among  men  ;    as  the  flame  of  the  lamp  is 
the  continuous  product  of  the  combination  of  the  carbon  of  the 
oil  and  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.     Neither  is  the  church 
a  substitute  for  Christ;  as  though  Christ  Himself  were  absent 
in  heaven,  and  were  carrying  on  His  work   here  on   earth  now 
through  the  church   by  means  of    chosen   representatives  or 
vicars ;  but  it  is  the  body  of  Christ,  in  which  Christ  Himself  is 
immediately  present  to  every  member.     The   representation  of 
the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ  is  a  figurative  expression  of 
the  idea  that  it  is  a  society  whose  members  are  bound  together 
by  a   solidarity  of  spiritual  life  and   interest,  which   has  its 
foundation  in  their  common  union  with  Christ.     The  church  is, 
therefore,  not  an  institution  that  is  created  by  a  power  outside 

*  The  difference  of  the  two  conceptions  of  grace  which  are  here  con- 
trasted, ia  of  immense  importance  for  the  historical  development  of  Ghrist- 
ianitj ;  for  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  conceptions  prevails,  we  get  courses 
of  development  and  systems  of  religious  life  that  are  as  wide  apart  as  the 
poles.  The  one  is  largely  a  system  of  superstition  and  outward  formalism ; 
the  other  of  rational  faith  and  inward  piety — the  one  prevailingly  magical, 
the  other  prevailingly  ethical.  And  theite  opposite  conceptions  and  systems 
have  their  origin  in  different  conceptions  of  the  incarnation  and  of  the  per- 
son of  Christ. 
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of  itseir,  bat  an  organism  that  grows  by  an  immanent  force, 
howbeit  under  the  modifying  influence  of  the  personal  units 
that  compose  its  membership.'*'     As  the  continuous  product  of 

*  The  conception  of  the  ehnrch  as  a  irrowing  organUm  oaght  to  leUlt 
all    debates    concerning    the    qnestion    of    a    legitimate   ministry  and 
politj.      The    orders    of    the    mioistrj   and    the   goyemmental    politj 
of  the    ehnrch  were    not   fixed    from    the'   beginning,    in   the    waj    ol 
snpenkatnral    divine    ordination^  bnt    were    left   to    develop   themselves 
according   to    the    demands  of  times  and  circamstances  in  sncoeeding 
ages.    If  an  J  particular  form  of  church  government  is  revealed  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  believe  that  it  Is  the  Congregational ;   though  that  bj  no 
means  settles  the  question  of  organization  for  all  time.    That  form  of 
governmental  politj  must  be  considered  most  legitimate  and  most  divine 
which,  at  anj  particular  time  and  place,  best  answers  the  purpose  and  pro- 
duces the  best  results.    As  an  organism  the  church  must  be  essentially  one  ; 
although  that  oneness  does  not  necestarilj  require  what  is  now  commonly 
called  *' organic  unity,"  that  is,  unity  of  ouiward  political  organization* 
The  conception  of  a  physical  organism,  in  which  the  different  orgrans  or 
members  must  necessarily  be  in  physical  or  local  contact  with  each  other, 
probably  gives  rise  in  some  minds  to  the  notion  that  there  can  be  no  real 
unity  of  the  church  without  unity  of  outward  organization.     But  the  chuich 
is  a  tpirUtuU  org^anism,  and  its  members  may  therefore  be  spiritually  one, 
although  belonging  to  different  ecclesiastical  bodies.     There  may  be  more 
than  one  fold,  and  yet  but  one  flock  and  one  shepherd.    See  John  10 :16, 
B.  V.    There  is  more  than  one  family  {naTpt6)  in  heaven  and  earth,  but 
they  are  all  named  from  one  Father,  and  in  Him  they  are  all  one.  See  Eph. 
3 :  15,  Greek  and   R.  V.     In  Christ  all  Christians  are  esseotially  one,  no 
matter  to  what  different  organizations  they  may  belong  and  by  what  diffier- 
ent  names  they  may  be  called.     And  if  once  this  spiritual  and  essential 
unity,  which  is  not  a  nominalittic  abstraction,  but  a  profound  reality,  were 
properly  recognized  and  acknowledged,  there  would  be  less  need  felt  for  ex- 
ternal  unity,  and  less  anxiety  and  labor  for  it  that  will  probably  remain 
frniUess  to  the  end  of   time.     In   the  sense  of  external  organization  the 
Church  never  was  one  at  any  period  in  the  past,  and  never  will  be  one  in  the 
future,  until  her  historical  development  in  time  shall  be  completed.  When  there 
shall  be  but  one  state  organization  throughout  the  world,  then  there  may 
also  be  but  one  church  organization,  not  sooner.     The  entertaining  of  these 
views,  however,  should  not  blind  any  one  to  the  inconveniences  and  wrongs 
arising  out  of  the  many  divisions  into  which  the  church  is  at  present  out- 
wardly split  up,  and  many  of  which  have  originated  in  no  real  moral  and 
religious  interest  at  all,  but  either  in   mere  theological  trifles,  such  as 
qoestions  concerning  the  mode  of  baptism,  or  in  party  prejudice  and  passion. 
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the  grace  of  Christ,  the  church  is  the  communion  of  saints ; 
and  as  the  body  of  Christ,  in  and  through  which  He  exercises 
His  regenerating  and  converting  grace,  she  is  the  mother  of 
saints. 

In  the  Word  and  Sacraments  Christ  is  spiritually  present 
to  the  soul  as  the  author  of  salvation,  in  the  former  oiTering, 
and  in  the  latter  sealing  and  communicating  His  renewing  and 
sanctifying  grace  to  the  believer.  The  sacraments  are  not 
channels  for  the  conveyance  of  something  called  grace  from  an 
absent  Christ,  but  signs  of  Christ  present  in  the  Church  and 
standing  in  an  immediate  relation  of  creative  love  to  the  souls 
of  the  faithful.  And  they  are  efficacious  signs,  that  is,  signs 
producing  the  effects  which  they  signify;  or  they  are  seals, 
pledging  the  reality  and  presence  of  the  grace  which  they  rep- 
resent, and  rousing  and  confirming  the  faith  of  the  recipient, 
whereby  he  accepts  and  appropriates  the  grace  that  is  signified 
and  offered.  As  visible  symbols  attached  to  the  promises  of  the 
Go;*pely  without  which  they  have  neither  meaning  nor  force, 
they  are  aids  and  supports  to  faith.  This  is  in  agreement  with 
the  old  observation  that,  while  God  does  not  need  sacraments 
for  the  bestowment  of  His  grace,  man  needs  them  i^r  the  recep- 
tion and  appropriation  of  it.  The  grace  is  not  a  physical,  but  a 
moral  good,  and  can  therefore  not  be  infused  into  the  soul  by  a 
physical  operation ;  it  can  only  be  received  by  a  moral  process — 
a  process  involving  the  intelligence  and  will  of  the  receiving 
subject ;  and  to  initiate  and  sustain  this  process  is  the  design 
of  the  sacraments.  This  does  not  imply,  however,  that  their 
efficacy  is  merely  subjective,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  faith  of 
the  subject  gets  out  of  them  only  what  the  imagination  has  first 
deposited  therein.  There  is  in  them,  as  instrumental  signs  and 
organs  by  which  Christ  makes  His  presence  and  power  felt  in 
the  Church,  an  objective  efficacy  and  force ;  but   this  force   is 

To  help  to  heal  some  of  these  divisions  will,  therefore,  be  a  noble  work ;  bat 
this  healing  will  probably  come,  not  so  mttch  by  making  direct  war  npoa 
the  existing  divisions,  as  bj  promoting  a  proper  sense  of  the  already  exist- 
ing higher  unity. 
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moral  in  its  nature  and  can  produce  its  proper  effects  only  when 
met  by  a  corresponding  moral  condition  jn  the  soul.  It  fol- 
lows, then,  that  while  the  sacraments  are  true  and  efficacious 
signs  of  divine  grace,  in  the  sense  that  the  grace  signified,  that 
is,  some  particular  energy  of  divine  love,  is  always  present,  they 
do  not  accomplish  their  effects  ex  opere  operator  that  is,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mere  performance  of  the  physical  ceremony,  like 
some  magic  rites  or  charms ;  for  these  effects  always  depend  upon 
the  faith  or  freedom  of  the  recipient.  Where  there  is  no  faith 
in  the  recipient,  there  the  grace  of  God  is  exhibited  too,  in 
word  and  sacraments,  but  it  does  not  accomplish  its  proper 
results. 


III. 

THE  NEW  BIRTH. 

BT   REV.    CALVIN  8.   GBaHARD,   A.M. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  on  a  subject  of  such  vast  im- 
portance,  and  one  so  clearly  defined  in  the  Scriptares,  as  the 
new  birth^  there  should  be  so  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
Christians.  Many  claim  that  it  is  brought  to  pass  through 
baptism,  whilst  others  declare  that  it  is  an  experience  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  baptism.  Between  these  two  positions  there 
are  various  shades  of  belief,  but  all  Christians  hold,  in  some 
sense,  either  to  the  one  or  the  other  opinion  named ;  they  either 
believe  in  some  form  of  baptismal  regeneration,  or  accept  some 
form  of  the  experimental  theory. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  variety  of  beliefs  7  Why 
does  one  large  portion  of  the  Protestant  Church  see  no  mean- 
ing in  baptism,  except  as  a  test  of  obedience,  or  a  sign  of  grace 
otherwise  bestowed  ?  Why  has  there  been  such  a  falling  away, 
not  only  from  the  teachings  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches, 
but  also  from  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  as  held  in  the 
early  Church,  and  the  Reformation  Churches?  And,  more- 
over, why  have  the  Churches,  which  lay  but  little,  if  any  stress 
on  the  sacraments  as  grace-bearing  ordinances,  made  such 
rapid  progress  in  nearly  all  Protestant  countries  ?  How  are 
we  to  account  for  the  rise  and  swift  advancement  of  Puritanism, 
and  the  various  forms  of  Methoclism  7  Must  it  not  be  admitted 
that  it  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sacramental  theory  of 
religion  has  in  a  great  measure  lost  its  hold  upon  the  masses  7 
They  believe  in  conversion,  but  do  not  believe  in  baptism.  They 
readily  admit  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth,  but  cannot  see 

what  baptism  has  to  do  with  it. 
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Who  now  is  responsible  for  this  unscriptural  method  of  think- 
ing ?  Must  it  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Church  itself?  Surely 
there  must  be  some  mistake  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
subject  has  been  presented,  not  only  by  those  who  undervalue 
its  importancey  but  also  by  those  who  recognize  the. position 
which  the  sacrament  of  baptism  occupies  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment Scriptures. 

In  these  days  of  creed  revision,  and  intense  theological 
activity,  may  not  perhaps  the  subject  of  baptism  also  be  re- 
studied  and  restated  with  profit?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the 
Church  to  formulate  the  doctrine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet 
the  peculiar  needs  of  the  age?  Believing  that  such  is  the  case, 
the  following  paper  has  been  prepared  and  is  offered  as  a 
humble  contribution  toward  the  performance  of  this  import- 
ant work. 

In  taking  up  the  subject  let  us  first  of  all  call  to  mind  how 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures  speak  of  water,  of  washing,  of 
baptism  as  connected  in  an  important  manner  with  our  salva- 
tion. ^'  Christ  loved  the  Church,  and  gave  Himself  up  for  it, 
that  he  might  sanctify  it,  having  cleansed  it  by  the  washing  of 
water  with  the  word."  Eph.  6 :  26.  '*  Let  us  draw  near  with 
a  true  heart  in  fullness  of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled 
from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure 
water."  Heb.  10:  22.  '^Except  a  man  bo  born  of  water  and 
the  Spirit  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  John  3  : 
5.  '^  John  indeed  baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence."  Acts  1:5.  "  Can 
any  man  forbid  water,  that  these  should  not  be  baptized  which 
have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we?"  Acts  10:  47. 
"And  as  they  went  on  their  way,  they  came  unto  a  certain 
water  and  the  eunuch  said,  behold  here  is  water,  what  doth 
hinder  me  to  be  baptized?''  Acts  8  :  36.  ''All  authority  hath 
been  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Go  ye  therefore 
and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  name 
of  the  Fikther,  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have   commanded  you, 
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and  lo !  I  am  with  you  alway  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 
Matt.  28  :  19-20.  '^  He  that  belioveth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved.*'  Mark  16  :  16.  **  Repent  ye,  and  be  baptised  every  one 
of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  the  remission  of  year 
sins ;  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Acts 
2  :  38.  ''  And  now  why  tarriest  thou  ?  Arise,  and  be  baptised, 
and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
Acts  22  :  16.  ^'  The  like  figure,  whereunto  even  baptism  doth 
also  now  save  us  (not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh, 
but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God)  by  ^  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ."  1  Peter  3:  21.  "  But  according 
to  His  mercy  He  saved  us,  through  the  washing  of  regenera- 
tion, and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  He  poured  bat  on 
us  richly,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.*'  Titus  8  :  5-6.  '*  Are 
ye  ignorant  that  all  we  who  wore  baptized  into  Christ  Jesas 
were  baptized  into  His  death?  We  were  buried  therefore  with 
Him  through  baptism  into  death :  that  like  as  Christ  waa 
raised  from  the  dead  through  the  glory  of  the  Father,  so  we 
also  might  walk  in  newness  of  life."  Rom.  6  :  B-4.  "  Ye  are  all 
the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  as  many  of 
you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ." 
Gal.  3  :  26-27. 

What  now  do  the  Saviour  and  His  apostles  mean  by  this 
language?  This  question  has  been  repeatedly  asked  and 
answered  since  the  Christian  Church  was  founded.  The  earlj 
Christians  wrestled  with  it  just  as  we  do.  But  they,  unlike  the 
the  modern  Church,  answered  it  with  remarkable  unanimity. 
Not  only  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  without  a  single  exception, 
but  even  all  heretics,  who  acknowledged  the  binding  authority 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  emphasized  the  prominence  and  im- 
portance of  the  sacrament  of  baptism  as  a  means  of  grace. 

Justin  who  suffered  martyrdom  a.d.  165,  says  in  his  First 
Apology  to  Antoninus  Pius  :  "  Tliey  who  are  persuaded  and  do 
believe  that  those  things  which  are  taught  by  us  are  true,  and 
do  promise  to  live  according  to  them,  are  directed  first  to  pray 
and  ask  of  God,  with  fasting,  the  forgiveness  of  their   former 
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sins,  and  we  also  pray  and  fast  together  with  them.  Then  we 
bring  them  to  some  place  where  there  is  water,  and  thej  are 
regenerated  hj  the  same  way  of  regeneration  by  whichwe  were 
regenerated,  for  they  are  washed  with  water  in  the  name  of 
God  the  Father  and  Lord  of  all  things,  and  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  Christ  says,  ^  Unless 
you  be  regenerated,  you  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven .'" 

Irenseus,  who  perished  a.d.  202,  says  in  his  ^^  Work  Against 
Heresies  : "  '^  For  He  (Jesus  Christ)  came  to  save  all  persons  by 
Himself,  all,  I  mean,  who  by  Him  are  regenerated 'unto  Ood, — 
infants,  and  little  ones,  and  children,  and  youths  and  elder  per- 
Bons."*  "Giving  to  the  disciples  the  power  of  regeneration 
unto  God,  He  said  to  them,  *  Go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptiz- 
ing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.' " 

Next  we  will  turn  to  Tertullian,  a.d.  220,  in  whose  **  Tract 
on  Baptism  "we  find  this  strong  language:  "Impious  men 
raise  cavils  and  say,  '  Baptism  is  not  necessary  for  those  that 
have  faith,  which  is  sufficient,  for  Abraham,  without  any  sacra- 
ment of  water,  but  of  faith  only,  pleased  God.'  But  in  all 
matters,  the  later  injunctions  bind,  and  the  following  rules  take 
place  above  those  that  were  before.  Though  there  was  salva- 
tion formerly  by  bare  faith,  before  our  Lord's  passion  and 
resurrection,  yet  when  the  faith  is  enlarged  to  believe  in  His 
nativity,  passion  and  resurrection,  there  is  an  enlargement  of 
the  sacrament,  the  sealing  of  baptism,  as  it  were  a  garment  of 
our  faith,  which  formerly  was  bare,  but  cannot  now  be  without 
its  law,  for  the  law  of  baptizing  is  given,  and  the  form  of  it 
appointed ;  ^  Go,  says  He,  teach  the  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
th&  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  And  when  to  this  law  that  rule  is  added, '  Except  one 
be  regenerated  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  shall  not  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  it  has  bound  up  faith  to  a  necessity  of 
baptism." 

Origen,  the  father   of  Biblical  criticism  and  exegesis,  a.d. 
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254y  in  bis  "  Commentarj  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romane," 
speaks  as  follows  :  ^^  The  Church  had  from  the  Apostles  a  tra- 
dition to  give  baptism  even  to  infants.  For  they  to  whom  the 
divine  mysteries  were  committed  knew  that  there  is  in  all  per- 
sons the  natural  pollution  of  sin,  which  most  be  done  away  by 
water  and  the  Spirit." 

Cyprian,  A.D.  258,  in  his  ^^  Epistle  to  Fidas,''  bears  this  tes- 
timony :  ''  If  anything  could  be  an  obstacle  to  persons  against 
their  obtaining  the  grace,  the  adult  and  grown  and  elder  men 
would  rather  be  hindered  by  their  more  grievous  sins.  If, 
then,  the  greatest  oiTenders,  and  they  that  have  grievoosly 
sinned  against  God  before,  have,  when  they  afterward  come  to 
believe,  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  no  person  is  kept  off  from 
baptism  and  the  grace,  how  much  less  reason  is  there  to  refase 
an  infant,  who,  being  newly  born,  has  no  sin,  save  that  being 
descended  from  Adam  according  to  the  flesh,  he  has  from  his 
very  birth  contracted  the  contagion  of  the  death  anciently 
threatened  ?  Who  comes  for  this  reason  more  easily  to  receive 
forgiveness  of  sins,  because  they  are  not  his  own,  but  others' 
sins  that  are  forgiven  him." 

Next  we  turn  to  Ghrysostom,  A.D.  407,  who  says,  in  one  of 
his  Homilies  :  ''  But  our  circumcision,  I  mean  the  grace  of  bap- 
tism, gives  cure  without  pain,  and  procures  to  us  a  thousand 
benefits,  and  fills  us  with  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  and  it  has  no 
determinate  time,  as  that  had,  but  <^ne  that  is  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  age,  or  one  that  is  in  the  middle  of  it,  or  one  that 
is  in  his  old  age,  may  receive  the  circumcision  made  without 
hands.  In  which  there  is  no  trouble  to  be  undergone,  but  to 
throw  off  the  load  of  sins  and  receive  pardon  for  all  foregoing 
offences." 

We  will  conclude  these  testimonies  with  a  selection  from 
Augustine,  A.D.  430,  the  most  influential  and  illustrious  of  all 
the  Latin  fathers  of  the  Church.  In  his  letter  to  Boniface  he 
says :  ''  Let  not  that  disturb  you  that  some  people  do  not  bring 
their  infants  to  baptism  with  the  faith  that  they  may  be  by 
spiritual  grace  regenerated  to  eternal  life,  but  because  they 
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think  they  do  procure  or  preserve  their  bodily  health  by  this 
remedy.  For  the  children  do  not  therefore  fail  of  being  regen- 
erated because  they  are  not  brought  by  the  others  with  this 
intention.  For  infants  are  offered  for  the  receiving  of  the  spir- 
itual grace,  not  so  much  by  those  in  whose  hands  they  are 
brought,  though  by  those,  too,  if  they  be  good  and  faith- 
ful Christians,  as  by  the  whole  congregation  of  saints  and 
faithful  men.  So  that  the  whole  Church  of  saints  does  this 
office  as  a  mother.  For  the  whole  Church  brings  forth  all  her 
children  and  the  whole  brings  forth  each  particular.'* 

These  quotations  are  given  as  specimens  of  the  faith  which 
prevailed  universally  in  those  early  days.  In  subsequent  ages 
the  doctrine  was  differently  stated,  but  less  than  these  quotations 
contain  was  never  believed  before  the  time  0(  the  Reformation. 
Since  the  Reformation,  however,  the  work  of  evisceration  has 
been  going  forward,  until  to-day,  perhaps  the  majority  of  Prot- 
estants see  no  meaning  in  baptism,  except  as  an  ordinance 
appointed  by  our  Lord,  and  therefore  not  to  be  omitted, 
although  it  is  regarded  only  as  a  sign,  or  at  modt,  as  a  seal,  but 
not  as  a  means  of  grace. 

Some  representative  men  go  even  further  than  this.  The 
great  London  preacher  and  author,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker, 
says  in  a  sermon  on  Matthew  8 :  1-6  :  '^  Is  it  possible  that 
there  are  men  and  women  amongst  us  to-day,  squabbling  with 
one  another  about  the  matter  of  baptism  ?  With  what  bap- 
tism you  have  been  baptized  I  care  not — if  you  have  been 
baptized  with  the  dew  of  the  morning,  sprinkled  with  hands 
prelatic  or  archiepiscopal — care  not  if  you  have  been  plunged 
in  the  middle  of  all  the  great  seas  that  roll  round  the  earth. 
Such  baptism  is  nothing  if  it  has  not  been  followed  by  the 
true  baptism  of  blood  and  fire.  Into  what  baptism,  then,  have 
we  been  baptized  ?  I  believe  that  a  sound  argument  can  be  sec 
up  in  favor  of  the  suggestion  that  in  Christian  baptism  since 
the  apostolic  days  there  is  no  water  at  all.  It  does  not  follow 
that  you  must  have  water  in  order  to  have  baptism,  but,  my 
friend,  if  you  want  the  Atlantic,  have  it;  if  the  drop  of  dew 
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trembling  on  the  rosebud  will  suffice  you,  take  it,  but  they  are 
both  nothing  but  ritualism,  ceremonialism  and  superstition,  if 
you  do  not  seise  the  inner  meaning,  cry  for  the  laver  of  blood, 
and  mightily  implore  God  to  visit  you  with  the  baptism  of 
fire/'* 

With  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  before  us,  which 
wo  have  already  quoted,  in  reference  to  the  nature,  importanee 
and  benefits  of  the  sacrament ;  with  the  unanimous  interpre- 
tation of  the  early  Church,  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  declara- 
tions, and  with  the  strong  sacramental  statements  in  the  doc- 
trinal Confessions  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  how  are  we 
to  account  for  the  history  of  the  doctrine  since  the  Reform- 
ation, and  its  present  status  in  Protestant  countries? 

Undoubtedly  th%  prominence  which  was  given  by  Calvia 
and  others  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  by  mak- 
ing it  the  centre  of  their  system  of  thinking,  struck  the  first 
and  heaviest  blow  at  the  correct  conception  of  the  Church  as 
the  mystical  body  of  Christ.  Their  system  of  thought  led 
them  to  believe  in  the  dualistic  fiction  of  two  churches,  one 
visible  and  the  other  invisible.  To  the  invisible  church  all  the 
elect  belong,  whether  they  are  members  of  the  visible  church 
or  not.  They  are  gathered  out  of  the  whole  human  race.  And 
since  there  are  many  unworthy  members  in  the  visible  church| 
who  show  by  their  lives  that  they  are  not  of  the  elect,  therefore 
baptism  cannot  actually  confer  grace,  but  is  only  the  sign  and 
seal  of  grace,  which  is  present  or  absent,  as  the  Divine  decree 
determines.  This  theory  necessarily  undermined  the  Scriptural 
doctrine  of  the  Ciiurch  and  the  sacraments,  and  gave  a  special 
impetus  to  the  tendency  which  set  in  with  the  Reformation  of 
laying  undue  stress  on  the  word  of  God  as  a  means  of  grace. 
Perhaps  already  the  early  Church,  but  certainly  the  medieval 
Church,  did  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  position  which  the 
word  occupies  in  the  work  of  regeneration,  whilst  modera 
Protestantism  magnifies  the  office  of  the  word  at  the  expense 
of  the  sacrament.     But  the  word  and  the  sacrament  are  both 

♦  •*  These  Sayings  of  Mine,"  page  64. 
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employed  by  our  Lord  to  produce  regeneration.  Each  is  a 
means  of  grace,  and  each  according  to  its  own  nature  conveys 
grace  to  the  believer.  The  office  of  both  is  to  bring  the  in- 
dividual as  a  person  into  living  union  with  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  a  person,  and  to  keep  him  in  such  union  with  his 
Lord. 

Ignoring  the  necessity  of  faith,  the  Church  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  overlooked  the  office  of  the  word  in  regeneration, 
and  fell  into  the  error  of  teaching  that  the  sacraments  confer 
grace  ex  opere  aperato.  Accordingly  regeneration  was  ascribed 
to  the  external  act  of  baptism.  The  Bible  was  neglected  and 
forgotten,  and  religion  became  almost  exclusively  a  matter  of 
outward  performances.  The  Reformation  rescued  the  Scrip- 
tures from  their  oblivion,  and  restored  the  word  to  its  proper 
place  in  the  economy  of  salvation.  Since  that  time  the  Bible 
has  never  been  neglected,  but  its  importance  has  been  falsely 
emphasized  at  the  expense  of  the  Church  and  the  sacraments. 

Martensen  claims  that  through  baptism  a  germ  of  new  life 
id  implanted  into  the  soul,  and  that  this  germ  will  develop  into 
personal  regeneration,  provided  the  proper  conditions  are  at 
hand.  Of  this  theory  Van  Oosterzee  says :  "  By  baptismal 
grace  men  often  think,  without  Scriptural  warrant  (and  this 
idea  cannot  be  too  earnestly  resisted  in  principle),  that  in  bap- 
tism as  such  there  is  already  given  from  above  an  actual  germ 
of  new  life,  which  they  need  only  to  preserve  and  develop,  to 
remain  assured  of  their  personal  share  in  the  benefits  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Could  anything  tend  more  to  promote  the 
most  dangerous  self-deceit,  and  to  deprive  of  all  its  force  the 
summons  to  that  personal  conversion  the  beginning  of  which 
some  have  to  make  even  in  advanced  years  ?  ...  As  an  emblem- 
atic act,''  continues  Van  Oosterzee,  '^  baptism  is,  and  remains 
for  us  a  sign  and  seal  of  that  which  God  in  Christ  will  not  only 
give  us  one  day,  but  which  He  actually  does  give  to  the  believer 
who  is  baptized.  This,  however,  does  not  justify  us  in  speak- 
ing of  an  immediate  operation  of  grace,  by  and  through  bap- 
tism in  itself,  or  of  a  proper  imparting  of  the  life  of  Christ  in 
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this  holy  sign,  and  still  less,  as  is  now  and  then  done,  in  talking 
of  a  heavenly  corporeity,  whose  hidden  foundation  is  laid  in 
baptism.*'* 

According  to  the  Scriptures,  baptism  is  best  defined  as  the 
door  of  admission  into  the  Church,  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  believers, 
and  to  children  ^presented  by  believers,  obligating  them  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  to  continuous  repentance,  faith  and 
obedience.  Actsii:  41,47.  Acts  zxii :  16.  Acts  ii:  38-42. 
Further  than  this  we  dare  not  go.  We  have  no  authority  for 
the  statement  that  the  grace  of  baptism  is  infused  into  the 
soul  as  a  germ  of  life  to  be  looked  upon  as  dormant  or  active, 
according  to  the  conditions  at  hand. 

The  fundamental  error  of  such  a  theory  is  that  it  carries 
with  it  a  physical  conception,  and  consciously  or  unconsciously 
regards  grace  as  something  separable  from  Christ.  Otherwise 
it  would  not  speak  of  vehicles  and  channels.  But  the  word 
and  the  sacraments  are  not  viaducts,  conveying  grace  from  an 
absent  Saviour.  They  are  organs  of  Christ's  mystical  body 
the  Church,  securing  His  presence  and  uniting  believers  with 
Him.  Christ  is  always  present  in  the  sacrament,  so  that  bap- 
tism is  not  only  the  sign  and  seal  of  grace,  but  also  its  actual 
bestowment.  But  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  can  be 
received  only  by  faith,  through  which  alone  the  soul  appropri- 
ates spiritual  gifts.  Through  the  Holy  Ghost  the  proper  con- 
ditions, faith  and  repentance  are  secured,  and  spiritual  life  is 
begotten;  but  this  cannot  be  said  to  be  already  imparted 
through  baptism,  for  only  through  faith  does  the  grace  of  the 
sacrament  become  operative,  which  faith  the  sacrament  cannot 
of  itself  produce. 

Whence  then  does  faith  proceed  ?  How  does  the  Holy  Ghost 
originate  it  ?  The  Apostle  tells  us  that  it  comes  by  hearing  and 
hearing  by  the  word  of  God.  The*  word  of  God,  therefore, 
co-operates  with  the  sacrament,  and  through  their  joint  instru- 
mentality the  new  life  is  begotten.     **  Without  the  word,"  as 

*  Van  Oosterzee's  Chrifltian  Dogmatics,  Vol.  II.,  page  753. 
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orner  so  admirably  expresses  it,  *'  the  sacraments  could  only 
nflaenee  man  by  magic,  outward  or  inward.  But  the  word  ad- 
resses  itself  to  the  inteHigence,  that  the  intelligence  may 
rouse  the  will,  thus  giving  rise  to  Christian  faith,  which  cannot 
xist  without  knowledge  of  Christ,  because  it  would  lack  its 
bject,  which  cannot  be  given  by  purely  inward  spiritual  in- 
uence,  but  only  by  the  preaching  of  the  word/'* 

Accordingly  we  find  that  in  the  Scriptures  regeneration  is 
ot  ascribed  exclusively  to  baptism,  but  also  to  the  word.     St. 
iX^eter  says :   **^  Love  one  another  from  the  heart  fervently ;  hav- 
S  ng  been  begotten  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incor^ 
xmptible,  through  the  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth." 
:i  Peter  1 :  22,  23.    And  St.  James ;  "  Of  His  own  will  He 
brought  us  forth  by  the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a 
^ind  of  first  fruits  of  His  creatures/'  James  1:  18.  In  Ephesi- 
mos  6 :  26,  St.  Paul  directly  combines  the  word  with  the  sac- 
rament and  says,   ''  Even  as  Christ  also  loved  the  Church,  and 
^ave  Himself    up   for   it,  that  He  might  sanctify  it,  having 
cleansed  it  by  the  washing  of  water  with  the  word/'     Of  this 
passage.  Dean  Atford  says :  '^  The  word  preached  and  received 
is  the   conditional   element  of  purification — the  real  water  of 
spiritual  baptism — that  wherein  and  whereby  alone  the  efficacy 
of  baptism  is  conveyed ;   that   wherein  and   whereby  we   are 
regenerated,  the  process  of  sanctification  being  subsequent  and 

gradual."t 

Baptism  is  the  bath  of  regeneration,  but  the   abiding  and 

working  seed  of  the  new  life  is  the  word  of  God.  ^^  Dropt  into 
the  soul  of  man,"  says  the  author  just  quoted,  ^'  it  cakes  up  the 
soul  by  Divine  power  into  itself,  and  develops  the  new  life  con- 
tinually. This,''  he  adds,  ^^  is  in  the  most  precise  and  satisfac- 
tory sense  the  seed  of  God,  and  on  this  all  Scripture  symbolism 
is  agreed,  1  Peter  1 :  23,  James  I  :  18." J 
The  conclusion  we  arrive  at,  therefore,  is  that  we  are  born 

*  System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Vol.  IV.  Page  272. 

t  Alford's  Greek  Testament  in  loco. 

t  Alford's  Greek  Testament,  1  John  3 :  9. 
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again  of  water  and  the  Spirit  by  the  word.  And  just  this  is 
the  reason  why  the  sacrament  is  never  administered  without  the 
word.  With  its  administration  are  always  connected  a  state- 
ment of  its  nature,  profession  of  faith,  vows  and  promises.  It 
is  these  that  give  it  significance  and  efficacy.  The  sacrament 
establishes  a  new  relation  with  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  word, 
awakening  faith,  makes  this  relation  organic,  that  is,  living.  In 
other  words,  baptism  sets  the  graft,  whilst  faith  is  the  organ 
through  which  alone  the  life  of  the  vine  can  flow  into  the 
branch. 

Ordinarily,  as  in  the  case  of  infants,  the  sacrament  comes 
first.  With  adults  the  word  takes  the*  precedence.  That  is  to 
say,  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  addressing  itself,  through  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  the  mind  and  heart,  works  in  their  case  as  a 
regenerating  power  before  baptism  is  administered.  But  only 
after  the  individual  is  incorporated  with  the  church,  through 
the  sacrament,  is  the  gracious  covenant  relation  consummated,  by 
means  of  which  regeneration  is  fully  brought  Xo  pass. 

Whilst  therefore  the  validity  of  baptism  rests  on  its  Divine 
institution,  and  on  its  administration  according  to  the  command 
of  the  Saviour,  and  is  not  modified,  either  by  the  character  and 
faith  of  the  administrator,  or  the  recipient,  its  efficacy  depends 
altogether  on  faith,  generated  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
through  the  preaching  of  the  word.  This  must  be  admitted  even 
in  reference  to  infants,  unless  we  assume  a  magical  effect  in  bap- 
tism, in  their  case.  This  has  often  been  done,  and  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to-day.  Many  Protestants, 
on  the  other  hand,  ignore  the  grace  of  the  sacrament  altogether 
and  consider  it  highly  meritorious  and  orthodox  to  advocate  the 
unconditional  salvation  of  all  children — provided  they  die.  The 
Lord,  without  the  use  of  any  means,  and  in  a  manner  wholly 
unknown  to  us,  it  is  believed,  invariably  transforms  dying  infants 
into  saints,  and  thus  fits  them  for  heaven. 

Even  so  fine  a  scholar  and  acute  a  thinker  as  Prof.  E.  D. 
Morris,  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  says  :  '^  In  the  case  of 
adults,  repentance  and  faith,  as  personal  and  voluntary  experi- 
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ences,  are  indispensable  to  the  application  of  the  salvation  which 
Christ  has  provided.  But  dying  infants  are  saved  without 
repentance,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term  ;  they  are  saved 
without  faith,  in  the  sense  in  which  faith  is  experienced  by  the 
adult  disciple  on  earth.  In  general  the  manner  of  their  salva- 
tion differs  distinctly  from  that  through  which  we  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  grace.  Shorter  and  sweeter  methods  are  substituted 
in  their  case.  By  a  process  deeper  than  conscious  volition,  and 
antecedent  to  all  moral  choices,  their  spiritual  state  is  from  the 
moment  of  death  Divinely  determined,  so  that  they  are  truly 
saved  before  responsible  action  commences,  and  their  new  life  is, 
from  the  first,  not  one  of  testing  with  possible  fall  or  failure, 
but  one  of  holiness  instant  and  above  all  change.*'"*" 

Now  what  puzzles  us  is  this  :  If  it  be  such  an  easy  matter  to 
transform  infants  into  perfect  saints  when  they  die,  why  is  it  so 
difficult  to  secure  their  salvation  in  case  they  live.  Why  does 
the  Lord  not  put  forth  more  power,  and  establish  infants  in  holi- 
ness in  this  world,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  is  claimed  He 
does  it  in  the  world  to  come  ?  Nay,  more  !  Why  does  He  not, 
in  a  similar  way,  save  everybody? 

If  the  doctrine  of  immediate  justification  and  sanctification 
at  death  be  true,  "  then '*  says  Dr.  Briggs,  ''blessed  are  those 
who  die  in  infancy,  and  thus  out-strip  their  fellows  in  the 
Christian  race,  vastly  better  to  be  born  to  die,  than  to  live  in 
this  uncertain  world.  What  parent  would  not  prefer  to  lay 
all  his  children  in  an  early  grave,  assured  of  their  salvation, 
rather  than  expose  them  to  the  dreadful  risks  of  life,  and  the 
possibility  of  eternal  damnation  ?  According  to  the  current 
belief,  those  Chinese  mothers  who  put  their  children  to  death 
make  more  Christians  than  all  the  missionaries. ''f  It  is  cer- 
tainly much  more  scriptural,  and  also  more  rational,  to  believe 
that  children,  like  adults,  die  as  they  have  lived ;  that  they  are 
not  regenerated  in  passing  through  the  article  of  death,  much 
less  wholly  sanctified,  but  that  the  Lord    provides  for  their 

*  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  April,  1890,  p.  300. 
f  Magazine  of  Ghrietian  Literature,  December,  1889,  p.  113. 
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monl  and  spiritTial  vants  in  the  intermediate  world  with  the 
same  care  that  He  ioes  in  this,  and  that  being  truly  homan, 
thev  mast  necessarily  there  nndergo  a  process  of  conscioasy 
▼olantarj  self-perfecting  before  thej  can  attain  anto  positire 
holiness. 

Whether  faith  can  be  properlj  predicated  of  infants  or  not  is 
an  old  theological  question  which  has  been  frequently  dis- 
cusseil.  Calrin  and  some  of  the  other  Reformers  spoke  of  a 
fides  sfmino/u;  that  is,  a  susceptibilitj,  or  natural  aptitude 
of  the  soul  in  children  for  Gol  If  that  be  incipient  faith, 
then  all  men  are  belierers  bj  nature,  because  all  are  born  with 
such  a  general  attitude  of  unconscious  receptireness  for  Christ* 
But  faich  doe^  not  come  bj  nature.  It  comes  bj  grace. 
Neither  will  it  reliere  the  case  to  distinguish  faith  into  natural 
and  Christian.  The  faich  up^n  which  baptism  is  given  must  hare 
Christ  for  its  object,  and  therefore  is  the  beginning  of  Christ- 
ian faith.  But  are  not  children  baptiied  on  the  faith  of  those 
who  present  them  for  baptism?  Most  assuredly;  and  the 
faith  of  the  parents  or  sponsors  is  substitutionary  and  accepted 
as  such,  in  so  far  as  the  life  of  the  child  is  bound  up  with,  and 
conditioned  by^  the  parents  and  the  community  life  of  the 
church. 

But  how  can  the  faith  of  the  parents  be  the  medium  for  the 
reception  and  conveyance  of  that  grace  to  the  child,  which  can 
only  be  communicated  to  the  faith  of  the  individual  for  whom 
it  is  intendeil  ?  No  wonder  that  Luther,  after  he  had  vexed 
his  soul  in  vain  over  this  perplexing  problem  finally  contented 
himself  by  saying  in  his  Larger  Catechism,  *^  The  matter  does 
not  depend  on  whether  children  have  faith.  Baptism  is  valid 
even  when  faith  is  wanting  at  the  time  of  the  baptism,  and 
brings  its  blessings  through  the  faith  that  emerges  later." 

Through  baptism  the  compassionate  Saviour,  who  so  tenderly 
said|  *^  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid 
them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God/'  still  receives 
and  blesses  every  child  that  is  brought  to  Him.  The  blessing 
bestowed  is  not  an  outward  act  simply,  or  a  mere  promise,  but 
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an  immediate  and  abiding  reality  to  the  spiritual  natare  of  the 
tfobjeote  baptised.  They  are  given  to  Christ  and  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  Acts  2:  88,  39, 
^'  Repent  ye  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of 
J^esns  Christy  unto  the  remission  of  your  sins,  and  ye  shall  re- 
ceive the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  to  you  is  the  promise, 
and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many 
as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call  unto  him."  But  the  sinful  ten- 
dency of  their  corrupt  nature  remains,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
does  not  work  magically,  but  only  according  to  the  faith  and 
prayers  of  the  parents  or  sponsors.  Through  the  faith  of  the 
parents  the  grace  of  the  sacrament  is  operative  in  the  children 
and  works  toward  their  regeneration,  which  is  actually  brought 
to  pass  when  they  begin  to  exercise  faith  in  Christ  for  them- 
selves. Regeneration  and  faith  are  simultaneous  in  their  mani- 
festation. Neither  can  be  without  the  other.  The  presence  of 
living  faith  proves  that  regeneration  has  taken  place. 

How  early  faith  may  be  generated  in  the  hearts  of  children 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  it  may  certainly  begin  with  the  first 
faint  dawn  of  consciousness,  provided  the  parents  are  true  to 
their  covenant  vows.  The  Church,  therefore,  properly  bap- 
tizes children  in  their  earliest  infancy,  so  that  all  her  activities 
of  intercession,  nurture  and  instruction  may  be  based,  not  on 
anything  in  children  by  nature,  but  entirely  on  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  are  baptized  in  order  that  they 
may  become  regenerate.  Whether  they  actually  do,  depends  on 
how  they  are  nurtured  and  receive  the  grace  offered  to  them. 

In  the  case  of  adults  the  process  is  essentially  the  same. 
Here  too  the  word  and  the  sacrament  co-operate  to  produce 
regeneration.  No  adult  ought  to  be  baptized  against  his  will, 
or  simply  to  comply  with  the  command  of  the  Saviour,  but 
neither  can  the  Church  demand  indications  of  regeneration  on 
the  part  of  the  candidate.  Sorrow  for  sin  and  faith  in  Christ, 
or  a  conscious  desire  to  be  delivered  from  sin  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  is  the  scriptural  requirement  for  the  sacrament. 
Admission  into  the  Church,  through  baptism,  is  not  to  be  re- 
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gurded  ai  a  sign  of  peraoDal  holiDess  already  attained,  bat  aa 
an  evidence  that  the  individual  realiies  his  condition  bj 
nature,  believes  in  Christ  as  bis  Saviour  and  desire*  to  b« 
brought  into  closer  union  with  Him.  We  receive  the  remis- 
sion of  our  sins,  are  regenerated  by  the  Hoi;  Ghost  and  Mnctified 
to  be  memben  of  Christ,  nnc  apart  from,  bat  through  the  word 
and  the  SBcrament.  It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  ideal  of  adult  baptism  consists  in  the  manifestation  of  nn- 
mistakable  evidences  of  regeneration  at  the  time  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacrament.  Such  a  theory  implies  that  regener- 
ation is  not  the  effect  of  baptism,  but  that  it  takes  place  paral- 
lel with  it,  and  not  under  its  influence  as  a  real  meana  of 
grace. 

Tbrongh  the  sacrament  the  individual  entera  into  covenant 
with  God  and  thus  obtains  a  sure  anchor  for  the  faith,  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  works  in  his  heart.  The  manifestation  of  tbia 
faith  is  an  evidence  of  the  presence  of  regeneration,  wbicb  la 
an  active,  living  principle,  implanted  into  the  soul,  through  tb« 
application  of  the  grace  of  the  eacramcnt  and  the  preaching  of 
the  word.  Through  these  means  of  grace,  when  properly  osed, 
the  Holy  Ghost  secures  the  conditions  required  by  the  baptis- 
mal covenant,  repentance,  faith  and  obedience.  Where  these 
eonditioDS  exist,  there  there  is  spiritual  life  :  regeneration  has 
taken  place. 

But  does  it  never  occur  without  baptism?  Is  the  sacrament  ao 
important  aa  to  be  absolutely  esseutial  to  salvation  ?  The  answer 
to  this  question  depends  altogether  on  whether  ve  consider  the. 
■nbject  in  a  narrow  or  in  a  comprehensive  sense ;  whether  we 
regard  simply  the  form  or  the  es  sence  of  baptism.  If  we  first 
empty  the  sacrament  of  its  spiritual  contents,  and  look  upon  it 
umply  as  a  ceremony,  then  certainly  as  such  it  is  not  essential 
)  salvation.     The  Church,   iliatingnishtng  essence  and  form, 

I  always   tauglit  that  the  baptitmua  flaminit,  or  languinit 

.ptisin  of  desire,  or  of  blood)  may  be  a  substitute  for  the 

miu  fiumlnis,  or  ordinary  baptism,  and  that  it  is  not  th« 

It  the  contempt  of  the  sacrament  that  condemns.  "  Still," 
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says  Domer,  *^  it  mast  be  held  that  every  one,  to  be  saved,  must 
receive,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next,  that  which  constitates 
'the  essence  of  baptism.  How  God  will  impart  this  depends  on 
Tlis  own  free  choice,  not  on  our  caprice."*  We  are  bound  to 
Sis  revealed  will,  and  cannot  be  sure  of  our  salvation,  with- 
out a  childlike  submission  to  His  ordinances,  of  which  the 
saerament  of  baptism  is  one. 

We  have  been  using  the  words  regeneration  and  new-birth 
as  synonymous.  We  have  done  this  designedly.  The  Scriptures 
do  not  distinguish  between  begotten  of  God,  regeneration  and 
new-birth.  Whatever  separate  ideas  may  by  some  persons 
1)e  at  times  attached  to  these  terms,  the  apostles  imply  that 
to  be  begotten  of  God  or  regenerated  is  the  same  as  to  be 
bom  again.  The  word  regeneration  {naLXtyjtyMia)  occurs  only 
twice  in  the  Scriptures — Titus  3 :  5,  ''  According  to  his  mercy 
he  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,''  and  in  Matt.  19  :  28,  "  Ye  which  have  followed 
me  in  the  regeneration."  But  the  various  forms  of  jtvpda},  of 
which,  with  the  prefix  ndiiv,  naXtfjeveaca  is  one,  constitute  the 
usual  Greek  terms.  The  primary  meaning  of  this  verb  is  to 
beget ;  but  that  it  cannot  be  thus  restricted  is  evident  from 
Matt.  2:  1,  *'Now  when  Jesus  was  born  {rsvvrjdivro^)  in  Beth- 
lehem;" Matt.  26  :  24,  ''  It  had  been  good  for  that  man  if  he 
not  been  born'*  (iyiVPijOTi) ;  John  9:  2, ''Who  did  sin,  this 
man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  (ysw^^Oi)  blind  ?  "  Rom. 
9:  11,  For  the  children  being  not  yet  born  {yeYUTjOivTiov)  it 
was  said  unto  her,  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger;  and 
Luke  1 :  57,  ''Now  Elizabeth's  full  time  was  come  that  she 
should  be  delivered,  and  she  brought  forth  {eyepurjas)  a  son." 

These  passages  clearly  prove  that  jtvvdw  cannot  be  limited  in 
its  signification  to  procreation,  but  usually  includes  also,  the  idea 
of  birth.  The  same  thing  is  true  spiritually.  The  words  trans- 
lated born  again,  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  and  begotten  or 
born  of  God,  in  St.  John's  Gospel  and  Epistles,  are  always  some 

*  System  of  Christian  Doctrine,  vol.  iv.  p.  293. 
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tsi  jzndm.  See  Jxu  1 :  II.  "^  Wkiem  vcre  bom 
'<;ij<^'^^o  ux  if  tui;i?»L  Z'xr  af  i2«  wZ.  «f  iLe  iesii,  nor  of 
tke  viH  4f  Ba&.  Vos  :f  Gi'L'^  Jioa  3  :  4.  *-  Except  m  man  be 
biVB  axasi ''  7<^T^  i^i^i^  :  S :  ^  *"  T^as  vii^  is  born  of 
tke  icaa  s  icsk :  a£.i  la^:  vijcK  »  st^n  if  ise  f{»ric  is  spirit.' 
Here  ia  lock  cues  ve  ut«  73;-rv^9ff7'io.  I  J^hn  2:  29^ 
*  Etctt  «i«  diss  'icec^  rl£a:<c*»a^ss  is  ^•:rx.'*  «r  as  ihe  Rerised 
TcrBc«  r«»ien  is,  -  a  :<-r?c:e&  TTTi^Trn.  of  nim  :  '*  1  John 
8:9."*  Wi-3ac<T<r  ^  S>ra  ?r  i<:rxie!i  7*7*»fty«i>oc*  of  God 
dock  E4C  eoAsis  §ri.'' — See  mLiK>  1  J:^  4  :  7  aa«i  5 :  4.  The 
■sae  tftiag  i>  <r«e  -^f  Si.  Pecer.  k  iii^  £rs«  E^issle  1 :  23, 
**  Besiig  bora  Sj^o.  dos  of  cocrxrcib^e  $««•£.  Mt  of  ineormpti- 
blc  bj  the  Word  of  God,**  he  mses  tie  suse  v  xd  vith  the  pre- 
fix crd.  Sc  James  emv'^Ts  a  term  ve<n!iar  to  himself 
CZVJ9ML  signifiriB^.  to  brirg  forth:  **  C>f  his  ova  vill  He 
broaiflit  as  forth  \azsjur^0t9\  vith  the  void  of  trath."  Jamea 
1:  18. 

We  beliere,  therefore,  that  the  mi»s  comprehensire  English 
term,  that  is,  the  vord  '*  birth,"  expresses  most  nearlj  vhst  the 
writers  of  the  Xew  Testament  vi$hed  to  set  forth  in  the  spir- 
itaal  sphere  vhen  thej  spoke  of  the  great  ehange  vhich  takes 
plaee  when  ve  become  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jcsns.  They 
had  before  their  minds  not  sinplj  a  posisdbilirr.  nor  merelj  the 
graeioas  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  Cbri^t  throo^  oar  bap- 
tism, bat  an  actaal  birth — a  soal  born  of  God  and  in  liring 
imanion  with  Him. 

Jast  when  or  how  in  any  giren  instance,  sack  personal  life 
with  Jesas  Christ  is  first  established  bj  the  Holj  Ghost, 
ve  smy  not  be  able  to  tell.  Bat  we  know  that  oar  Lord  honors 
theoMans  of  grace,  and,  by  His  Spirit,  operates  throagh  their 
ase^  and  that  in  the  deip^e  in  which  the  offered  grace  is  appro- 
priated does  It  prove  effectnal  in  bringing  aboat  the  change  de- 
■aminated  in  the  Scriptures  regeneration  or  the  new  birth« 

This  new  birth,  the  Savioar  tells  as,  is  of  a  deeply  mysterious 
sharaeter.  He  compares  it  to  the  wind,  of  which  we  cannot 
tsD  whsDce  it  eomelb,  or  whither  it  goeth,  at  the  same  time 
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that  its  presence  is  plainly  manifested  by  the  effect  which  it 
produces.  So  the  person  in  whom  the  great  change  of  regen- 
eration has  been  wrought  does  not  understand  whence  the  new 
impressions  which  he  experiences  proceed,  nor  whither  they  are 
leading  him.  He  only  knows  that  whereas  he  was  spiritually 
d^dy  now  he  is  alive ;  whereas  he  was  blind,  now  he  sees,  but 
he  cannot  comprehend  the  transformation  which  he  has  under- 
gone, any  more  than  the  beginning  of  his  natural  life.  Our 
new  life  in  Christ  is  not  first  of  all,  in  its  essence,  an  experi- 
ence, else  it  were  no  mystery.  It  lies  deeper  than  all  con- 
scious, sensible  experience,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other 
forms  of  life,  it  can  be  known  only  through  its  manifestations. 
These  do  not  produce  the  life,  but  where  it  exists  it  must  reveal 
itself;  and  our  knowledge  of  its  presence  depends  upon  its 
manifestations. 

What  these  are  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  This, 
however,  is  often  overlooked,  and  great  confusion  arises,  so  that 
sometimes  people  are  Christians  without  knowing  it.  The  best 
evidence  is  at  hand  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  grace,  but  their 
spiritual  vision  has  been  so  distorted  by  false  teachings,  that 
they  are  in  deep  distress  because  they  imagine  they  are  not 
regenerate.  It  is  therefore  highly  important  that  we  should 
clearly  understand  what  the  word  of  God  lays  down  as  the 
marks  0/  the  new  birth. 

According  to  the  Scriptures,  in  the  soul  in  which  the  new 
birth  has  taken  place  we  always  find  certain  results,  revealing 
the  presence  of  spiritual  life.  The  first  of  these,  and  the 
foundation  of  all  the  rest,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  is  faith. 
Jesus  speaks  of  faith  in  this  way.  He  says  (John  5 :  24), 
"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  heareth  my  word,  and 
believeth  on  Him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall 
not  come  into  condemnation ;  but  is  passed  from  death  unto 
life."  To  have  passed  from  death  unto  life  is  to  be  born  again. 
He  that  heareth  Christ's  word  and  believeth,  passes  out  of  death 
into  life  and  so  is  born  again.  Hence  we  read  in  1  John  5:1, 
'*  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God,'' 
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and  again  in  John's  Gospel  1  :  12-13,  '^  As  many  as  received 
Him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even 
to  them  that  believe  on  His  Name,  which  were  born,  not  of 
blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  bat 
of  God.''  The  faith  here  spoken  of  as  an  infallible  mark  of  the 
new  birth  is  not  simply  an  intellectual  or  speculative  belief;  not 
a  bare  assent  to  the  truths  of  the  creed  and  the  Bible.  In  that 
sense  the  devils  believe  and  tremble,  and  many  people  living  in 
Christian  lands  have  a  similarly  dead  faith.  The  true,  living, 
Christian  faith,  which  whosoever  hath  is  born  of  God  is  a  sure 
trust  and  confidence  in  Jesus  as  the  Saviour,  accompanied  with 
sincere  sorrow  of  heart  for  sin.  This  trust  carries  with  it  the 
consent  of  the  will,  involving  unconditional  surrender  and  im- 
plicit obedience.  Thus  we  see  how  faith,  generated  through 
the  means  of  grace,  continually  leads  the  believer  back  to 
them.  If  a  man  believes  in  Christ  before  he  is  baptized  his 
faith  at  once  demands  the  sacrament  as  an  ordinance  of  the 
Saviour  whom  he  has  undertaken  to  follow.  True  faith  never 
attempts  to  supersede  or  ignore  the  word  and  the  sacraments,  but 
finds  its  highest  freedom  and  strongest  confirmation  in  their  use. 

An  immediate  and  constant  fruit  of  this  faith  is  power  over 
sin.  Christ  not  only  renews,  but  also  sanctifies  the  soul. 
Wherever  His  blood  is  applied  He  cleanseth  the  conscience 
from  dead  works  and  purifies  the  heart  from  unholy  desi^res  and 
passions.  Hence  St.  John  says  (1  John  3 : 6),  **  Whosoever 
abideth  in  Him  sinneth  not.''  And  again  (1  John  5 :  If),  "We 
know  that  whosoever  is  born  of  God  sinneth  not,  but  he  that  is 
begotten  of  God  keepeth  himself  and  the  evil  one  toucheth  him 
not.''  The  regenerate  life  of  the  Christian  is  incompatible 
with  sin.  To  the  extent,  therefore,  that  a  believer  commits  sin 
he  imperils  his  life  communion  with  Christ,  and  casts  doubt  on 
the  reality  of  his  regeneration. 

Another  scriptural  mark  of  regeneration  and  the  greatest  of 
all,  is  love  to  God  and  to  our  fellow-men.  Of  this  love  St. 
John  says  (1  John  4 : 7),  "  Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another ; 
for  love  is  of  God ;  and  every  one  that  loveth  is  born  of  God, 
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and  knoweth  God.  He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God  ;  for 
God  18  love."  *'  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto 
life  because  we  love  the  brethren.  Hereby  we  know  that  we 
are  of  the  truth  and  shall  assure  our  hearts  before  Him." 

The  faith  that  works  by  love,  producing  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  various  Christian  graces,  is  the  evidence  that  we 
are  regenerate. 

To  conversion  regeneration  is  related  as  cause  to  effect.  The 
two  terms  are  often  confounded,  but  should  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished. Conversion  is  the  human  act  of  turning  from  sin 
to  God.  It  is  possible  only  through  the  presence  of  regener- 
ating grace  in  the  heart.  The  same  grace  by  means  of  which 
regeneration  is  effected  also  produces  the  godly  sorrow  which 
worketh  repentance  unto  life.  Both  manifest  their  presence  at 
the  same  time,  but,  whilst  regeneration  is  the  act  of  God,  im- 
parting life  to  the  soul,  conversion  is  the  activity  of  the  soul 
in  turning,  under  the  influence  of  this  life,  from  sin  to  holiness. 

Both  are  also  to  be  distinguished  from  sanctification,  which 
consists  in  the  unfolding  of  the  new  life.  As  soon  as  this  be- 
comes active  in  the  soul  it  awakens  the  opposition  of  the  old 
Adainic  life.  Its  development  therefore  involves  a  struggle, 
which  varies  according  to  the  disposition,  temperament,  character, 
previous  training  and  present  environment  of  those  who  are 
under  its  influence.  The  history  of  every  child  of  grace  is 
that  of  a  series  of  failures  and  successes, in  the  midst  of  which 
the  Lord  Jesus  is  ever  present  to  forgive,  to  encourage,  stimu- 
late and  strengthen,  and  thus  to  help  forward  the  soul  in  holi- 
ness. An  important  means  for  the  promotion  of  our  sancti- 
fication is  the  Lord's  Supper. 

As  to  the  question  of  God's  sovereignty  and  man's  free 
agency  in  bringing  about  the  new  birth,  all  theories  which  fail 
to  do  justice  to  both  must  be  peremptorily  set  aside.  One  of 
the  encouraj^ing  signs  of  the  true  trend  of  theological  science 
at  the  present  day,  is  the  fact  that  the  Christian  consciousness 
rejects  not  only  Pelagianism,  Semi-Pelagianism  and  Arminian- 
ism,  but  also  Absolute  Predestination,  so  that  creed  revision 
has  become  an  imperative  necessity  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
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A  continaally  increasing  number  o(  Christian  people  keenly 
realize  that  the  Divine  and  haman  factors  come  together  in  sach 
a  manner  in  the  work  of  regeneration,  that  whilst  the  power  to 
accept  the  offered  salvation  all  comes  from  God,  the  responsibility 
of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  same  rests  altogether  with  man. 

Three  points  in  conclusion  :  First,  To  identify  regeneration 
and  baptism,  is  to  fall  into  the  error  of  the  Jews,  who  claimed 
to  be  the  children  of  God,  because  they  were  the  circumcised 
descendants  of  Abraham.  The  Saviour  showed  them  that  to 
be  the  children  of  Abraham  and  of  God,  they  must  be  like 
their  ancestor  and  their  Heavenly  Father.  He  assured  them 
that  although  they  were  the  seed  of  Abraham,  many  of  them 
were,  nevertheless,  of  their  father,  the  Devil.  And  St.  Paal 
tells  us  that,  *•'  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they 
are  the  sons  of  God."  (Rom.  viii:  14.)  He  also  assures  us  that 
there  are  those  who  profess  that  they  know  God,  but  by  their 
works  deny  Him,  being  abominable  and  disobedient  and  unto 
every  good  work  reprobate.  (Titus  1 :  16.) 

Second :  To  claim  to  be  regenerate  without  baptism,  is  to 
be  wise  above  what  is  written,  and  to  undervalue  the  Church 
as  a  Divine  institution,  ordained  of  God,  for  man's  salvation. 

Third :  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  sacramental  in  religion 
was  for  centuries  emphasized  and  developed  until  it  had  been 
carried  to  its  utmost  extreme.  Great  historic  movements  are 
always  of  slow  growth  and  far-reaching  in  their  consequences. 
When  the  reaction  comes,  it  cannot  expend  itself  until  after  it 
has  reached  the  opposite  extreme.  So  with  the  Bible  and  the 
experimental  in  religion.  A  reaction  has  set  in  in  their  favor, 
so  that  now  they  are  emphasized,  whilst  the  sacraments  are 
undervalued  and  ignored.  In  this  way  we  account  for  the 
popularity  of  unchurchly  doctrines,  and  the  rapid  progress  of 
low  church  congregations.  The  solution  of  the  problem  lies 
not  in  depreciating  the  word  of  God  and  experimental 
religion,  but  in  properly  recognizing  the  importance  of  the 
Church  and  the  sacraments  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  word  of 
God  and  experimental  religion  on  the  other. 

Beading  J  Pa. 


IV. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  STATE  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 

SALVATION. 

BT  BEY.   JOHN  M.  TITZEL,  D.D. 

Man  lives  and  man  dies.  In  death  he  disappears  from  the 
earth.  Nevertheless,  he  has  ever  believed  that  death  does  not 
end  all,  and  that,  consequently,  in  djing,  he  docs  not  become 
the  nothing  that  he  was  ^'  ere  born  to  life  and  living  woe." 
Though  he  has  always  regarded  death  as  in  itself  an  evil,  jet 
he  has  ever  been  disposed  to  hope  that  through  and  beyond 
death  in  some  way  good  would  come  to  the  brave,  the  pure  and 
the  true.  These  intimations  of  a  ^^  life  beyond  life,"  which 
have  their  origin  in  the  deepest  instincts  of  man's  being,  are  in 
fullest  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  Divine  revelation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  there  are  three  distinct  states 
of  existence  for  all  men  excepting  those  who  may  be  alive  at 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with 
the  holy  angels,  when  he  shall  reward  every  man  according  to 
his  works.  These  states  are  the  present  state  in  which  the  soul 
is  united  with  a  corruptible  and  mortal  body,  the  state  imme- 
diately following  death,  in  which  the  soul  exists  consciously  as 
a  disembodied  spirit,  and  the  state  which  will  begin  with  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  and  continue  forever,  and  in  which  the 
soul  will  be  possessed  of  a  spiritual  body,  incorruptible  and  im- 
mortal. The  second  of  these  states  is  very  properly  called  the 
intermediate  state,  as  it  really  is  such  when  considered  with 
reference  to  the  present  state,  and  the  final  state  of  human 
existence. 

The  present  state,  as  we  all  are  aware,  is  one  of  continual 
change.     Here  nothing  is  absolutely  fixed.    Man's  final  destiny 
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is  still  within  his  own  power.  His  character  is  not  yet  fully 
determined,  but  only  in  the  process  of  formation.  Life  and 
death  are  set  before  him,  and  he  is  left  to  choose  between  them. 
Though  by  nature  a  sinner,  and  as  such  under  the  condemnation 
of  the  law  of  Ood,  yet  through  faith  in  Christ  he  may  become 
righteous  and  an  heir  of  everlasting  life.  Only  if  he  chooses 
to  make  himself  guilty  of  eternal  sin  does  he  become  irrevocably 
a  son  of  perdition.  The  final  state,  on  the  contrary,  will  be, 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  a  state  of  eternal  fixedness.  In  it 
everything  will  be  unchangeably  determined  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. From  the  judgment  of  the  last  day,  the  ungodly, 
our  blessed  Lord  himself  declares,  '^  shall  go  away  into  ever- 
lasting punishment;  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal."  In 
these  words  it  is  very  clearly  implied  that  the  moral  character 
of  both  classes  will  continue  forever  the  same,  as  a  change  of 
character  would  necessarily  involve  a  change  of  condition.  In 
this  state  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  progress.  This  is  indeed 
clearly  implied  in  various  passages  of  Scripture.  This 
progress,  however,  will  always  be  in  the  same  direction,  so  that 
the  unjust  and  filthy  will  be  unjust  and  filthy  still,  and  the 
righteous  and  holy  will  be  righteous  and  holy  still. 

But  how  is  it  as  regards  these  things  in  the  intermediate 
state  ?  Does  the  fixedness  of  the  final  state,  or  the  changeable- 
nessof  the  present  state,  pertain  to  it?  Will  the  judgment  find 
men  in  the  same  spiritual  condition  in  which  death  finds  them, 
or  will  it  be  possible,  in  the  interval  between  them,  for  the  an* 
righteous  man  to  become  righteous,  and  thus  prepare  himself  to 
share  in  the  future  blessedness  of  God's  chosen  people  ?  This 
is  a  question  which  of  late  years  has  engaged  considerable 
attention,  and  has,  unnecessarily  we  think,  caused  no  little 
odium  theologicum  to  manifest  itself.  In  the  present  paper  we 
propose  to  consider  briefly  the  various  answers  that  have  been 
given  to  this  question,  and  to  present  our  own  views  as  regards 
it. 

The  question  itself,  it  may  be  well  to  state  here  at  the  very 
outset,  is  not  only  a  very  difficult  one,  but  one  which  it  is  utterly 
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impossible  to  answer  with  absolute  certainty,  inasmuch  as  the 
data  for  its  complete  solution  are  not  within  our  reach. 
To  some,  perhaps,  at  first  thought  this  may  appear  to  be  a 
questionable  assertion  ;  but  careful  consideration  of  the  matter 
can  scarcely  fail  to  make  its  correctness  apparent  to  every 
thoughtful  mind.  A  very  little  change  in  man's  physical  con- 
dition,  we  all  know,  may  very  seriously  affect  his  entire  think- 
ing and  acting  in  the  present  life.  A  blow  on  the  head  may 
cause  a  genius  to  become  a  comparative  idiot,  and  a  slightly 
diseased  condition  of  the  brain  may  change  a  virtuous  man 
into  a  libertine.  It  is  not  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  loss  of  the  entire  body  may  seriously  affect  the 
condition  of  our  spirits.  But  how  it  actually  does  affect  them 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  mere  reason  certainly  to  say,  as  we 
have  no  experience  of  what  it  is  to  live  apart  from  the  body, 
and  any  conjecture  based  on  our  present  experience  is  conse- 
quently just  as  likely  to  be  wrong  as  right.  For  all  certain 
knowledge  of  the  intermediate  state,  we  are,  accordingly,  wholly 
dependent  on  divine  revelation.  But  when  we  turn  to  the 
Scriptures,  we  find  that  they  even  give  us  very  little  infor- 
mation concerning  it.  Most  of  their  teachings  relate  to  our 
present  duties,  and  to  the  final  rewards  of  the  righteous  and 
of  the  unrighteous.  Only  incidentally  do  they  refer  to  the 
condition  of  men  between  death  and  the  reeurrection  of  the  dead. 
And  the  few  references  to  the  intermediate  state  which  they  do 
contain  it  is  not  by  any  means  easy  in  all  cases  to  bring  into 
complete  harmony,  as  is  evident  from  the  differences  of  opinion 
which  are  to  be  found  among  those  who  are  equally  devout 
and  well-versed  in  the  contents  of  the  Word  of  God.  Modesty 
in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  will  therefore  ever  be  a  fitting 
virtue. 

On  the  point  more  especially  under  consideration  in  this 
paper,  the  general  judgment  of  the  Church  from  its  very  be- 
ginning has  been  that  the  final  destiny  of  men  is  determined  in 
this  life,  and  that  the  intermediate  state  is  a  state  of  blissful  ex- 
pectation on  the  part  of  the  righteous,  and  of  a  certain  fearful 
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looking  for  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  unrighteous.  This 
view  is  in  full  accord  with  the  teaching  of  Sl  Paul  in  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^  that  '^  we  most  all  appear 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ;  that  every  one  may  receive 
the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  donei 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad."  For  Principal  Brown  has  well 
said  :  ^'  If  it  is  on  the  deeds  done  in  the  body  that  the  jadgment 
is  to  be  held,  it  follows  that  no  change  effected  after  men  have 
left  the  body  will  be  taken  into  account  in  fixing  their  final 
state."  It  is  also  in  full  accord  with  the  representation  of  the 
condition  of  men  after  death,  given  by  our  Lord  in  the  parable 
of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus.  The  impassable  gulf  which  sepa- 
rates the  one  from  the  other  clearly  implies  that  the  final  des- 
tiny of  both  is  already  fully  determined.  Were  repentance  and 
faith  still  possible  on  the  part  of  the  rich  man,  then  most  it  al- 
so be  possible  for  him  to  pass  out  of  the  sphere  of  torment  over 
into  Abraham's  bosom.  Moreover,  the  Scripture  teaching  con- 
cerning death  also  favors  this  view.  Death,  St.  Paul  tells  iiS| 
is  *'*'  the  wages  of  sin,"  and  in  full  harmony  with  this,  St.  James 
declares,  that  ^^sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death." 
Accordingly  death  is  not  in  itself  a  good,  but  an  evil.  It  does 
not  tend  to  improve  the  condition  of  men,  but  to  make  it  worse. 
The  state  into  which  it  ushers  men,  as  regards  fullness  of  life 
and  activity,  is  a  lower  state  of  existence  than  that  in  which  we 
now  are.  The  Psalmist,  praying  to  the  Lord  for  deliverance 
from  affliction,  says :  '^  In  death  there  is  no  remembrance  of 
thee :  in  the  grave  (sheol)  who  shall  give  thee  thanks  ? "  In 
Ecclesiastes  we  are  told  that  ^'  there  is  no  work,  nor  device, 
nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the  grave  (sheol).''  Jesus,  with 
reference  to  death,  said  while  with  men  in  the  flesh,  ^^  the  night 
Cometh  in  which  no  man  can  work.''  And  St.  Paul  writing  of 
the  blessed  dead  speaks  of  them  as  being  ^*  asleep."  All  this 
seems  very  clearly  to  indicate  that  the  intermediate  state  is  not 
a  sphere  in  which  any  decisive  work  as  regards  salvation  can 
be  done,  but  rather  a  sphere  of  fearful  or  peaceful  waiting,  and 
of  silent  development  of  the  seed  sown  during  the  preceding 
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life.  Should  any  one  feel  like  urging  in  opposition  to  this  that  St. 
Paol  in  one  of  his  epistles  declares  that  '*  to  die  is  gain/'  we  would 
reply  that  his  words  clearly  indicate  that  it  is  such  only  in  the 
case  of  those  to  whom  it  is  Christ  to  live,  and  over  whom,  be- 
cause of  their  union  with  Christ,  death  has  no  real  power ;  and 
that  even  of  those,  including  himself,  he  says :  ''  we  that  are  in 
this  tabernacle  do  groan, being  burdened:  not  for  that  we  would 
be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,  that  mortality  might  be  swal- 
lowed up  of  life."  From  these  words  it  is  very  evident  that  he 
did  not  consider  the  state  between  death  and  the  resurrection 
as  one  which  in  itself  is  at  all  desirable. 

But  notwithstanding  what  has  just  been  said  in  favor  of 
the  view  we  are  considering,  it  is  not  free  from  serious  objec- 
tions both  on  Scriptural  and  ethical  grounds.  If  by  the 
righteous  are  to  be  understood  merely  the  faithful  among  the 
patriarchs  and  children  of  Israel  and  true  believers  connected 
with  the  Church  of  Christ,  then  it  follows  that  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  are  among  the  lost.  But  this  seems  in  conflict 
with  th?  statement  of  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
that  ^^  as  by  the  offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to 
condemnation ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one  the  free 
gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life  ;  '*  and  that 
''  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound :  that  as 
sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might  grace  reign  through 
righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
How  also  can  the  loss  of  the  great  majority  of  men  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  power  of  God  and  the  love  of  God  ?  Dr.  Mar- 
tensen  well  says  :  '*  If  there  be  a  will  supposed  to  exist  in  crea- 
tion which  continues  to  all  eternity  to  fight  against  God,  a 
barrier  in  supposed  which  the  divine  love  can  never  overcome. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  assertion  that  in  the  end  '  every  knee 
shall  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,'  merely  because  all  shall  be 
obliged  to  recognize  His  power.  The  revelation  of  power  is 
thus  made  the  fundamental  teleologic  aim,  whereas,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  the  omnipotence  of  God  finds 
its  limiting  principle  in  His  love.      But  the  power  of  love 
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attains  its  end  only  when  every  knee  bows  willingly  to  ita 
sway,  because  it  is  morally  irresistible.  The  conception  of  a 
revelation  which  is  one  of  mere  power,  cannot  easily  be  har- 
monized with  the  true  idea  of  Christ's  power,  which  is  ever  the 
redeeming  and  perfecting  power  of  grace ;  neither  can  it  be 
harmonized  with  the  primary  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  *  I 
believe  in  God,  the  Father,  Almighty;'  for  the  Fatherly  power 
is  really  the  power  of  love,  which  by  a  series  of  attracting  in- 
fluences leads  on  creation  willingly  to  its  goal."  If  we  seek  to 
increase  the  number  of  the  saved  by  adding  to  those  mentioned, 
infants  dying  in  infancy  and  such  heathen  as  may  be  true  to 
the  light  of  nature,  on  the  ground  that  at  death  they  are  at 
once  made  full  partakers  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  as 
many  Protestant  divines  of  our  own  times  are'  disposed  to  do, 
the  objections  urged  against  the  view  will  still  retain  their 
force,  while  at  the  same  time  new  difficulties  will  present  them- 
selves for  solution.  For  such  theory  implies  either  that  men 
can  be  saved  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  or  that  the 
Gosgel  may  be  made  known  to  them  in  some  other  way  than 
through  the  Church  of  Christ ;  both  of  which  suppositions  are, 
to  say  the  least,  contrary  to  the  letter,  if  not  the  spirit  of 
Apostolic  teaching. 

Another  view  which  has  been  prevalent  in  the  Church  from 
a  very  early  period  in  her  history,  but  which  has  never  found 
such  general  acceptance  as  the  one  just  considered,  is  that  of 
the  universal  redemption  and  restoration  of  all  moral  beings,  so 
that  God  may  be,  in  the  fullest  and  widest  sense,  ^'  all  in  all." 
According  to  this  view  the  intermediate  state,  like  the  present 
state,  is  a  state  of  training  and  discipline.  Its  privations  and 
sufferings  are  all  designed  to  lead  those  who  are  subject  to 
them  to  see  the  error  of  their  ways  and  to  turn  away  from  it, 
and  they  will  finally  succeed  in  inducing  them  to  do  so.  This 
view,  as  is  evident  from  what  has  already  been  said  in  regard  to 
the  objections  which  attach  themselves  to  the  preceding  view, 
is  not  without  some  foundation  and  sanction  in  the  language  of 
Scripture.     Not  only  does  it  seem  to  be  implied  in  the  words  of 
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St.  Paul  already  qaoted,  but  also  in  the  sermon  of  St.  Peter  as 
given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in   which    he    speaks  of 
^^  times  of  restitution  of  all  things;'*  and  in  other  Scripture 
passages  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  every  careful 
reader  of  the  Word  of  Ood.     It  is  also   favored  by  speculation 
on  Teleology  and  divine  love.     *'  If  we  reason  from  this  prin- 
ciple," says  Dr.  Martensen,  ^^  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  destiny 
of  the  world  as  being  other  than  a  kingdom  of  blessedness  of 
which  no  human  soul  shall  come  short.     The  supposition  that 
the  destiny  of  the   world,  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  will  be  equally  attained  if  some,  yea  many,  souls  be  lost, 
may  easily  be  maintained  from  a  pantheistic  point  of  view,  which 
demands  nothing  more  than  the  attainment  of  the  end  in  gen- 
eral and  as  a  whole,  and  which  concerns  the  kingdom  only  and 
not  individuals,  but  from  a  Christian  standpoint  it  is  beset  with 
many  and  great  difficulties.     It  is  very  difficult  for  example,  to 
harmonize  the  idea  of  the  damnation  of  particular  souls  with 
oar 'conception  of  the  decree  of  divine  love  which  embraces 
every  single  human  soul ;   it  is  very  difficult,  to  harmonize  it 
with  the  principle  of  a  special   providence,  which  repeats  in 
every  single  soul  the  teleology  of  the  entire  kingdom."     But 
nevertheless  it  is  not  possible  to  explain  away  successfully  and 
satisfactorily  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  unmistakably 
teach  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  condemnation  of  the  wicked. 
For  that  this  is  taught  in  Scripture,  the  best  exegetes  of  every 
school  are  compelled  to  admit.     Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal restoration  meets  with  insuperable  speculative  difficulties 
when  considered  from   the  anthropological,   psychological   and 
ethical  standpoints.       **  For,"  to  quote  pnce  more  from  Dr. 
Martensen,  ''  if  man  can  J)y  no  means  be  made  blessed   by  a 
process  of  nature,  must  it  not  be  possible  for  the  will  to  retain 
its  obduracy,  and  forever  to  reject  grace,  and  in  this  manner  to 
elect  its  own  damnation?     If  it  be  replied  that  this  possibility 
of  a  progressive  obduracy  implies  also  a  continual  possibility  of 
conversion — this  is  a  rash  inference.      For  our  earthly   life 
already  bears  witness  to  that  awful  and  yet   necessary  law 
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according  to  which  evil  ever  assumes  m  more  unchangeable 
character  in  the  indiyidoal  who  chooses  it.'*  It  is  in  itself, 
moreover,  a  fact  ^  of  no  small  significance,"  as  Dr.  Van  Oos- 
terxee  well  observes,  *'  that  the  Christian  Church  of  all  ages 
has  decidedly  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Apokatastasis,  even 
when  it  was  presented  to  her  in  the  most  charming  colors." 

The  theory  of  Conditional  Immortality,  by  which  it  has  been 
sooght  to  obviate  some  of  the  diflBcnlties  to  which  attention  has 
been  called,  and  according  to  which  only  those  who  are  made 
new  creatores  in  Christ  Jesus  will  live  forever,  and  all  others 
finally  pass  entirely  out  of  existence,  has  no  special  bearing  on 
the  intermediate  state.  It  calls  therefore  for  no  particular 
consideration  in  this  paper.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here, 
.however,  to  state  that  according  to  our  judgment  this  theory 
has  no  real  sanction  whatever  in  the  teachings  of  God's  word, 
but  rests  on  a  misinterpretation  of  Scripture  terms,  and 
especially  on  the  confounding  of  life  and  death,  with  existence 
and  non-existence ;  and  that  it  leaves  just  as  many  difficulties 
unsolved  as  the  other  theories  which  have  claimed  our  atten- 
tion. 

The  view  formally  maintained  by  the  Thnetopsychitse,  and 
which  still  finds  advocates,  that  the  soul  at  death  becomes 
wholly  unconscious  and  continues  to  be  so  until  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  last  day,  and  the  opinion  held  by  still  others  that 
the  resurrection  takes  place  immediately  after  death,  also  re- 
quire but  a  mere  passing  notice.  For  the  first  of  these  views 
makes  the  intermediate  state  a  condition  of  utter  oblivion  and 
.consequently  a  state  in  which  no  ethical  or  spiritual  movement 
of  any  kind  can  take  place ;  and  the  latter  does  away  with  an 
intermediate  state  altogether.  Neither  view  has  in  our  opinion 
any  real  foundation  in  Scripture.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe 
both,  like  the  preceding  view  of  conditional  immortality,  to  be 
irreconcilable  with  some  of  the  most  explicit  teachings  of  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Uis  inspired  Apostles.  In  reality  these 
views  are  rather  the  product  of  philosophical  speculation  than 
of  a  careful,  reverent  and  thorough  study  of  God's  word. 
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There  is,  howeyer,  still  another  theory  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  generally  accepted,  which  demands  our  con- 
sideration, as  it  bears  directly  on  the  subject  with  which  this 
pmper  is  concerned.  This  theory  has  been  styled  by  Arch* 
deacon  Farrar  ''  Eternal  Hope/'  and  by  others  has  been  desig- 
nated '*  Fature  Probation/'According  to  it  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
will  be  presented  to  all  men  before  the  final  judgment,  if 
not  in  this  world  then  in  the  intermediate  state,  and  upon  the 
conscious  and  free  acceptance  or  rejection  of  Christ,  as  thus 
presented,  will  depend  the  eternal  condition  of  every  child  of 
man.  Just  in  what  particular  way  Christ  will  be  presented  in 
the  intermediate  state  is  not  claimed  to  be  known,  but  it  is 
claimed  that  it  will  be  in  such  a  way  as  will  enable  all  to  choose 
for  themselves  between  life  and  death.  This  it  is  maintained 
18  necessary  that  the  ways  of  God  with  men  may  be  equal  and 
Hb  dealings  with  them  be  properly  justified.  It  is  also  main- 
tained that  this  view  is  in  fullest  harmony  with  the  Scriptures 
which  proclaim  the  fullness  and  freeness  of  salvation  and  God's 
readiness  to  forgive  sin,  set  forth  unbelief,  or  rejection  of  Christ 
as  the  only  ground  of  human  condemnation,  imply  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin  in  the  world  to  come  (Matt.  12 :  32)  and  reveal  the 
fact  that  the  Gospel  was  proclaimed  by  Christ  Himself  to  the 
dead.  (1  Peter  3 :  19,  4 :  6.) 

Though  this  view  has  the  merit  of  very  strongly  emphasizing 
the  necessity  of  faith  in  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  in  order  to 
salvation,  and  is  possessed  of  other  very  important  elements  of 
truth,  yet  it  has  met  with  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of 
many,  and  has  been  pronounced  both  unscriptural  and 
dangerously  misleading.  Especially  has  it  been  charged  with 
m  tendency  to  paralyze  the  great  and  important  work  of 
missions  among  the  heathen,  and  to  make  men  in  this  life  in- 
different to  the  means  of  grace.  This  charge  we,  however, 
believe  to  be  groundless.  Only  when  the  whole  conception  of 
religion  is  a  false  one,  in  that  it  makes  the  salvation  and  happi- 
ness of  the  soul  in  the  world  to  come  its  entire  object,  could 
this  possibly  be  the  case.     And  even  with  such  a  wrong  concep- 
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tion  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  religion,  we  cannot  see   how 
it  could  interfere  more  with  the  work  of  missions  than  the  yieir 
advocated  by  its  opponents,  according  to  which  the  salvation  of 
the  heathen  is  really  possible  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
historical  Christ.     This  latter  view  we  for  our  part  would  be 
disposed    to    consider    under    the     circumstances    the    more 
mischievous   of  the  two.      When^  however,  it  is  properly  re- 
alized, as  it  ever  should  be,  that  the  chief  object  of  the  religion 
of  Christ  is  to  glorify  God,  and  that  it  is  designed  to  advance 
and  promote  the  interests  of  men  in  this  world  as  well  as  in  the 
world  to  come,  we  think  neither  view  will  be  likely  to  interfere 
with  either  the  work   of  missions   or   the  development  of  in- 
dividual piety.     For  we  are  convinced  that  the  false  idea  that 
religion  does  not  in  any  real  way  benefit  men  in  this  world  but 
will  do  so  only  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  Js  the  chief  cause 
of  their  indifference  to  its  claims  on  their  immediate   atten- 
tion. 

A  more  serious  objection  to  the  doctrine  we  find  in  its  rob- 
bing death  of  all  real  significance  as  a  crisis  in  human  exist- 
ence, and  in  its  making  the  intermediate  state  too  much  a 
mere  continuation  of  the  present  state.  Death,  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  is  certainly  something  more  than  a  mere  change 
from  one  sphere  of  existence  into  another  in  all  essential  re- 
spects like  that  which  preceded  it.  Were  this  all  that  it  is,  St. 
James  would  hardly  have  written,  '^  Sin  when  it  is  finished 
bringeth  forth  death,''  or  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  '^  It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  but  after 
this  the  judgment."  The  latter  words,  especially  when  con- 
sidered in  the  connection  in  which  they  occur,  imply  that  death 
is  a  decisive  crisis  in  the  existence  of  men.  Moreover,  it  is 
also  contrary  to  experience  and  analogy  that  the  same  power 
of  determining  life  and  character  which  belongs  to  one  state  of 
existence  should  pertain  also  to  a  quite  different  state.  The 
physical  and  mental  changes  possible  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  development  we  find  always  impossible  in  the  later  stages. 

Ab  regards  the  ethical  considerations  on  which  the  doctrine 
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18  based,  we  do  not  consider  them  at  all  valid.  That  men  must 
Iiave  a  true  knowledge  of  the  historical  Christ  in  order  to  com- 
plete salvation  we  hold  to  be  a  truth  which,  if  properly  under- 
stood, is  unquestionable.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  such 
knowledge  is  necessary  to  the  determination  of  character. 
The  least  knowledge  of  Christ  may  suffice  for  this  purpose. 
Our  Lord  Himself  clearly  indicates  as  much  in  the  words : 
*'  He  that  is  faithful  in  the  least  is  faithful  also  in  much  ;  and  he 
that  is  unjust  in  the  least  is  unjust  also  in  much."  Now  as  all 
truth  is  a  revelation  of  Christ,  we  believe  that  the  truth  which 
the  light  of  nature  aflords  men  is  sufficient  to  determine  their 
relation  to  Christ  as  friend  or  foe.  Mark,  sufficient  simply  to 
determine  their  relation  to  Christ  and  entitle  them  to  be  ad- 
mitted among  His  chosen  ones,  and  not  to  make  them  actual 
possessors  of  the  blessings  of  salvation,  which  is  a  different 
thing  and  requires  different  conditions. 

Of  the  passages  of  Scripture  on  which  the  advocates  of  this 
theory  rely  to  prove  its  correctness  none  can  be  said  to  be  con- 
clusively in  its  favor.  Only  three  of  the  passages,  indeed,  give 
any  clearly  apparent  ground  for  the  view  maintained.  These 
are  Matt.  12 :  32,  in  which  our  Lord  declares  that  *'  Whosoever 
speak eth  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him, 
neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come ; "  1  Pet. 
8 :  19,  in  which  the  chiefest  of  the  Apostles  states  that  our 
Lord  '^  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison ;  *'  and  1  Peter  4 : 6, 
in  which  we  are  informed  that  ''  for  this  cause  was  the  Gospel 
preached  also  to  them  that  are  dead,  that  they  might  be  judged 
according  to  men  in  the  flesh,  but  live  according  to  God  in  the 
spirit/'  As  regards  the  first  of  these  Scripture  passages  we 
believe  that  it  really  implies  that  there  is  forgiveness  of  sin  in 
the  other  world.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  in  the  times 
of  Christ  prayers  were  offered  for  the  dead,  and  that  it  was 
believed  among  the  Jews  that  sins  could  be  forgiven  after 
death.  Those  addressed  by  Jesus  when  he  uttered  these  words 
would  therefore  naturally  understand  them  as  in  harmony 
with   the   view   current  among  them.     If,  however,  their  view 
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ih&uzraisr  iLmt,  rs  if  ineoQeeirmble  thst  Jesus  woald   have 
iBfit   ^iioxBi^  a:as  iaip>«d  its  correctness.     Bat  the  doctrine 
?aAi  iSita^  »  ficx.-resLess  in  the  other  world  does  not  bj  any 
Acuif  zfttiKiBssrr.T  pr>re  thai  bcq  can  in  that  world  determine 
tiiear  fizii]  d«Ki!i;r.     F>r  this  fx-preness  maj  be  limited  to  the 
nikS  of  igDCrraiice  asrd  z!ifirmitT  of  those  who  have  already  been 
aooepted   as  worthy  of  being  heirs  of  eternal  life.     And  that 
saeh  forgiTer.es8  is  grantei  in  the  other  world  seems  clearly  in- 
Tolved   in  the  S?hp:nre  teaching  that   here   none   attain   to 
actual  sinle^sness  an^l  that  yet  sach  sinlessness  is  necessary  to 
admittanee  into  the  state  of  final  glory.     As  to  the   other  two 
passages   giren    abore,   they  just   as   clearly   imply  that   the 
Oospol  is  preached  in  the  intermediate  state.     No  one  who  will 
csrefully  examine  them  in  the  the  original  Greek,  and   gaard 
himself  against  being  infloenced  in  his  judgment  by  dogmatic 
prejudice,  can  fail  to  be  convinced  that  this  is  their  natural  and 
legitimate)  import.     But  the  Gospel   is   as   necessary  for  the 
edification   and   proper  development   of  those  who  belong  to 
ChriHt  as  it  is  for  the  conversion  of  sinners.     The  fact  that  the 
Gospel  irt  preached  in  the  intermediate  state  does  not  accord- 
ingly in   itself  prove  that  this  state  is  one  in  which  a  complete 
chanizo   of   character   may  be   effected.     Among    the    church 
fathers  of  the  first  centuries  of  our  era  the  opinion  did  prevail 
that  Christ  did  preach  to  those  in  prison  in  the  unseen  world, 
but  that  this  preaching  brought  joy  and  blessedness  only  to 
those  who  were  awaiting  Ilis  coming;    and   in  this  we  believe 
they  were  right.     Neither  of  the  passages  under  consideration, 
therefore,  do   we  believe,  affords  any  proof  that  men  can  de- 
termine their  final  destiny  after  death  has  laid  his  cold,  icy  hand 
upon  them. 

Our  own  conviction,  after  a  very  careful  and  extensive  study 
of  the  whole  subject,  is  that  the  Scriptures  decidedly  favor  the 
view  that  the  condition  in  which  men  leave  this  world  decides 
their  place  and  condition  in  the  eternal  world.  In  the  inter- 
mediate state  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  for  men  to  choose  be- 
tween life  and  death.     Immediately  after  death   there  will  be  a 
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reparation  between  the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous,  which  will 
the  prelude  of  their  eternal  separation.     This  we  believe  not 
OTilj  to  be  taught  in  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus, 
\>ut    miso    by  psychological    considerations    of    a    conclusive 
eliarmcter.     Like   naturally  and  invariably  seeks  like.     In  this 
'irorld,  however,  the  law  of  affinity  is  interfered  with  by  the 
f«ct  that  the  body  acts  as  a  mask  to  the  soul.     Hence  it  is  im- 
poasible  for   us  always  to   discover   our  true  affinities  and  to 
arrange  ourselves  into  corresponding  classes  ;  so  that  here  there 
is  unavoidably  a  mixed  condition  of  life.     But  at  death,  in  the 
Uying  aside  of  the  body,  the  spirit  will  be  unmasked  and  its  true 
character  at  once  be  discernible.     This   must  necessarily  lead 
to  a  division,  between  the  different  sections  of  which  an  impass- 
able  gulf  will   inevitably    exist.      All   this,    moreover,  is   in 
harmony  with  ethical  requirements.     All  the  knowledge  that 
men  actually  need  for  the  determination  of  their  relation  to 
God  they  possess  in  this  life,  even  in  the  darkest  regions  of 
heathendom.     '*  Because,"  as  St.  Paul    in    his  Epistle   to    the 
Romans,  with  his  usual  intellectual  acuteness,  points  out,  ^'that 
which  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them  ;  for  God  hath 
shewed  it  unto  them.     For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead  ; 
80  that  they  are  without  excuse.'' 

But  though  the  final  destiny  of  men  is  determined  in  this 
life,  yet  in  death  the  salvation  of  those  who  are  received  into 
the  company  of  God's  chosen  people,  is  not  at  once  made 
actually  complete.  They  still  continue  more  or  less  subject  to 
the  consequences  of  their  transgressions,  and,  therefore,  in  need 
of  deliverance  and  perfection.  Full  salvation  will  only  be 
theirs  when  all  the  effects  of  sin  are  removed  and  their  whole 
being,  spiritual,  moral,  intellectual  and  physical,  is  restored  to 
completeness  and  changed  into  the  likeness  of  the  glorified 
Christ,  which  it  will  not  be  before  the  resurrection  of  the  last 
day,  which  will  terminate  the  intermediate  state.  During  the 
entire  existence  of  this  state  there  must,  therefore,  be-going  on 
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in  it,  a  spiritoal  and  ethical  process  of  salration.  For  we  can- 
not conceive  of  man's  being  perfectel  in  any  other  way.  To 
suppose  that  Goi,  ^y  a  mere  act  of  His  own  will,  without  any 
regard  to  the  will  of  man,  cooM  make  him  perfect  involves  the 
absnrdity  of  making  God  a  mere  juggler.  In  order  to  his  sal- 
vation there  mast  be,  on  the  part  of  man,  an  actual  and  adequate 
perception,  and  a  free  appropriation  of  the  truth  as  truth  is  in 
Jesus.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  historic  Christ  there  can 
be  no  true  knowledge  of  God,  no  complete  redemption  from  the 
power  of  sin  and  death.  This  is  clearly  taught  by  oar  Lord 
Himself  in  the  words :  *'*  And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
thou  hast  sent.*'  It  is  also  implied  in  the  words  of  our  Lord  : 
^^  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me."  For  how  can  men  be  drawn  to  Him  by  His  lifting 
up,  that  is,  by  His  death  upon  the  Cross,  unless  they  have  know- 
ledge of  His  crucifixion  and  ascension  ? 

The  so-called  New  Theology  is  therefore  right  in  maintain- 
ing the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  the  historic  Christ  in  order 
to  salvation,  and  its  opponents  who  would  put  the  ideal  Christ 
in  the  place  of  the  historic  Christ  are  wrong,  inasmuch  as  the 
former  becomes  real  for  men  only  in  the  latter.  This  theology 
is  also  right  in  maintaining  that  the  Gospel  is  presented  to  mea 
in  the  intermediate  state.  This  must  be  evident  to  all  who  will 
carefully  consider  what  has  already  been  stated.  For  if  none 
are  perfect  on  entering  the  intermediate  state,  and  if  all  must  be 
made  perfect  before  they  can  enter  the  finalstateof  glory,  and  if 
the  required  perfection  can  only  be  attained  through  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  brought  to  light  by  the  incarnate  Christ, 
then  this  truth  must  in  some  way  be  made  known  to  them, 
if  perfection,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  actual  and  com- 
plete salvation,  is  ever  to  be  theirs.  Then  no  supposition  is 
more  reasonable  than  that  the  Gospel  has  been,  is,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  proclaimed  among  the  dead.  Can  we  conceive  of 
the  Apostles  and  fathers  of  the  early  Church,  and  the  hosts  of 
Christians  who  have  entered  the  spirit-world  during  the  last 
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eigbteen  bundred  years,  remaining  silent  there  concerning  the 
Sariour  and  those  great  truths  which  here  engaged  their  at- 
tention and  were  the  soarce  of  their  chief  joy  7  No,  but  we  are 
compelled  to  believe  that  their  chief  employment  there  is  re- 
hearsing the  ever-attractive  and  soul-inspiring  story  of  the 
Gross,  and  seeking  more  and  more  to  penetrate  its  profound 
mysteries  of  love  and  wisdom.  So,  also,  wo  cannot  but  believe 
that  the  enemies  of  Christ  in  the  unseen  world  are  engaged  in 
ridiculing  and  reviling  the  blessed  Saviour  and  His  work,  just 
as  they  were  wont  to  do  here,  and  of  so  proclaiming  Him  and 
His  glorious  deeds  to  all  associated  with  them  in  suffering  the 
torments  of  Hades. 

Should  the  question  here  arise,  Why,  if  the  Gospel  is  pro- 
claimed throughout  all  the  regions  of  the  dead,  may  not  men 
there  accept  it  as  well  as  reject  it,  and  reject  it  as  well  as  ac- 
cept it,  as  is  the  case  in  this  world  ?  we  answer.  Because  their 
character  has  already  been  determined,  and,  moreover,  because 
their  environment  there  is  altogether  different  from  what  it  is 
here.  There  the  good  are  surrounded  only  by  the  good,  and 
the  evil  by  the  evil,  while  here  men's  surroundings  are 
of  a  mixed  character.  The  significance  of  this  fact  can 
aaarcely  be  overestimated.  In  the  development  of  all  things 
and  beings,  material,  vital  and  spiritual,  environment  plays  a 
most  important  part.  ^^Evil  communications,"  the  Apostle  Paul 
reminds  us,  '^corrupt  good  manners.'*  So  he  also  informs  us 
that  *^  the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  in  the  (believing) 
vrife,  and  the  unbelieving  wife  is  sanctified  in  the  brother." 
Ten  righteous  persons  would  have  saved  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
but  their  absence  doomed  them  to  a  terrible  destruction. 

But  it  may  also  be  asked,  How  about  infants  dying  in  in- 
fancy 7  Can  their  character  be  said  in  any  sense  to  be  deter- 
mined here  ?  In  reply  we  would  say  it  can  be  and  is.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  they  do  not  exercise  will  power, 
and  that  complete  knowledge  of  any  kind  is  necessary  to  give 
a  bias  to  the  will.  The  child  does  will  from  the  moment  it 
enters  into  this  world,  and  there  is  always  a  cause  for  its  will- 
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ing  as  it  does,  though  this  caase  may  not  be  clearly  before  it 
in  consciousness.  But  it  may  further  be  asked,  Will  they  be 
found  among  the  saved,  or  will  some  also  be  among  the 
lost  7  We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  common  sentiment 
of  enlightened  and  humane  hearts,  that  they  will  be  saved,  is 
correct.  Their  salvation,  however,  is  by  no  means  due  to  their 
complete  innocence.  They,  as  well  as  others,  are  all  by  natare 
involved  in  the  corruption  of  the  race  to  which  they  belong. 
But  the  corruption,  or  disposition  to  evil  in  them,  not  having 
been  strengthened  or  confirmed  by  the  evil  influence  of  their 
environment,  and  the  evil  determinations  of  their  own  will, 
is  such  as  may  be  overcome  by  the  presence  of  the  good,  which 
is  able  to  draw  them  in  virtue  of  its  superior  power.  That 
true  goodness  does  attract  them  is  clearly  implied  in  such  say- 
ings as  these  which  are  the  common  property  of  mankind : 
''  Whom  the  gods  love  die  early/'  '^  Children  are  always  disposed 
to  go  to  the  good  rather  than  to  the  bad/'  **  It  is  a  good  sign 
when  children  are  fond  of  any  one  "  ;  and  in  the  words  of  our 
Lord :  '*  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid 
them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  6od.''  When,  there* 
fore,  infants  die,  and  are  confronted,  as  they  necessarily  mast 
be,  by  those  who  are  in  the  spirit-world,  there  is  every  reasoD 
to  believe  that  they  are  attracted  not  by  the  evil  spirits,  bat 
by  the  good,  who  accordingly  take  them  to  their  own  place,  and 
that  in  this  T^ay  they,  as  well  as  all  others  in  heathen  lands  who 
have  in  any  way  been  drawn  toward  the  good,  are,  as  it  were, 
regenerated  by  being  delivered  at  death  from  the  power  of  dark* 
ness,  and  translated  into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son, 
where  they  will  be  trained  and  fitted  for  everlasting  glory.  The 
early  death  of  infants  is  not,  however,  for  this  reason  to  be  ac- 
counted any  special  gain  to  them.  For  though  they  are  saved, 
yet  there  are  valid  grounds  for  believing  that  they  will  forever 
be  comparatively  infants,  and  on  this  account  occupy  a  lower 
position  in  the  eternal  world  than  those  who  have  $Lttained  the 
orown  of  everlasting  life  through  tribulation  and  suffering  for 
Christ's  sake  in  the  present  evil  world. 
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The  intermediate  state  in  its  relation  to  salvation  is  accord- 
ingly not  a  state  of  beginnings,  but  of  endings.  It  is  not  a 
state  in  which  men  are  first  brought  into  relation  with  Ood, 
bat  one  in  which  the  relations  begun  previously  are  per- 
fectly consummated.  It  is  so  to  speak  the  chrysalis  state  of 
human  existence  in  which  God's  chosen  ones  are  transformed 
from  the  earthly  into  the  Heavenly,  and  thus  made  like  unto 
the  glorified  Christ. 

This  view  we  believe  to  be  in  substantial  accord  with  that  of 
all  past  ages,  and  to  us  this  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  its  cor- 
rectness. The  true  can  never  be  the  altogether  new.  It  must 
ever  have  its  roots  in  the  beginning  of  things.  In  the  form  in 
which  we  have  presented  this  view,  we  believe,  moreover,  light 
is  cast  upon  some  of  the  perplexing  points  of  the  subject  under 
consideration.  We  do  not,  however,  claim  to  have  solved  all 
the  difficulties  connected  with  it.  Now  we  see  through  a  glass 
darkly,  and  know  only  in  part,  and  he  who  imagines  that  he  can 
solve  all  mysteries,  only  shows  that  he  has  as  yet  failed  to  learn 
the  limitations  of  his  own  powers,  and  is  still  ignorant  of 
himself. 

The  view  presented,  we  would  yet  say  in  conclusion,  leaves 
to  the  present  life  ail  its  importance  and  solemnity.  Now  we 
are  determining  our  future,  spinning  the  threads  of  life  which 
will  be  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  final  destiny.  Here  we  are 
all  painting  for  eternity ;  and  whether  the  result  of  our  labors 
will  be  "a  thing  of  beauty  "  and  "  a  joy  forever,"  worthy  a 
place  in  the  Heavenly  mansion,  or  a  miserable  daub,  fit  only 
to  be  cast  out  into  outer  darkness,  depends  wholly  on  how  we 
are  using  the  brush  and  applying  the  colors  which  God  has 
given  us  in  our  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  endowments  and  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  He  has  placed  us.  In  this  life  we 
are  sowing  what  we  shall  reap  after  death.  '^  Their  works  do 
follow  them.'' 


V. 

SIM  3X  BAR-roXA :  THE  STONE  AND  THE  ROCK. 

"  TxM  art  d^  Ctrac  ^ic  Son  ofcbe  liriiig  God.'* 
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CHAPTER  IL^OmcbuUd. 

A  PECULIAR  STX3SE. 
"  TjeaL  lai  aicod  b»±  »:c  TcvaJed  :z  =ato  tbee.**— -St.  Matt.  Ttt  17. 

SECTIOX  V. 
TJu  BafHsm  cf  John. 

That  God*s  life  was  commuaicable  could  not  be  imagined 
under  the  old  economy.  There  it  was  held,  and  rightly,  to  be 
incommunicable.  The  error,  however,  was  in  supposing  it  to 
be  so  in  its  nature,  whereas  it  was  only  so  under  that  dispen- 
sation. It  could  not  be  given  to  man  sinful,  except  through 
man  sinless;  and  to  this  end  had  been  the  simultaneous  crea- 
tion of  Jesus  and  incarnation  of  the  eternal  Son.  Therefore 
John,  the  forerunner,  was  further  ignorant  of  what  that  bap- 
tizing with  the  Holy  Ghost  would  really  be,  which  he  pro- 
claimed of  the  Christ,  in  such  strong  contrast  with  his  own, 
by  the  words :  **  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  ref>ent- 
ance;  but  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost"  The 
••  water "  was  **  unto  repentance,"  but  unto  what  was  *'  the 
Holy  Ghost  ?  '*  John  could  not  say.  It  was  merely  his  to 
declare  that  another  baptizing  should  take  place,  and  be  the 
special  and  sole  prerogative  of  the  Messiah,  but  what  would 
be  the  result  of  it  belonged  to  the  future.  He,  too,  saw 
••  through  a  glass  darkly,"  *  and  knew  but  "  in  part" 

Another  proof  that  this  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was 

•  R.  V.  ••  In  a  mirror.*'  I  Cor.  xiii.  xa. 
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peculiar,  unknown  to  John  and  his  baptism,  h'es  in  the  fact 
that  his  disciples  were  re-baptized  when  they  were  taken  into 
the  Christian  church.  Many  of  the  Jews,  who,  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost,  cried :  "  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?  "  no 
doubt  owed  the  distressing  conviction  that  in  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth they  had  crucified  their  Messiah,  as  much  to  the  awak- 
ening Spirit  of  John's  baptism — latent  in  them,  but  now  thor- 
oughly roused — as  to  Peter's  preaching,  and  yet  all  these,  the 
apostle,  also  moved  by  the  Spirit,  **  commanded  to  be  bap- 
tized "  (again  with  water)  in  order,  as  he  said,  that  they  might 
'•  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Doubtless,  too, 
among  the  three  thousand  converts  of  that  day  were  many 
who  had  received  from  the  disciples  of  Jesus  a  baptism  of 
water  which  had  also,  like  John's,  for  its  object  such  an  awak- 
ening of  the  sinner  as  would  result  in  "  repentance  *'  and  faith 
in  Christ  as  a  Saviour  when  He  should  thus  be  publicly  de- 
clared ;  and  yet  all  these,  too,  St.  Peter  commanded  to  be  re- 
baptized.  And  those  "  twelve  certain  disciples,"  or  believers, 
whom  St.  Paul  found  at  Ephesus,  and  who  had  **  not  so  much 
as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost,"  though  they  had 
been  baptized  "  unto  John's  baptism,"  this  apostle  likewise 
commanded  to  be  re-baptized.  Why?  Because  not  in  any 
of  these  cases  had  it  been  Christian  baptism.  It  had  not  been 
"  In,"  or  "  Into  ''  *  (as  it  really  is)  '*  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  It  had  not  been  in 
the  name  of  the  Trinity,  as  Jesus,  after  His  resurrection,  form- 
ulated it  for  the  apostles.  Though  the  Baptist  was  acquainted 
with  the  terms  "  Father,"  "  Son,"  and  ''  Holy  Ghost,"  they 
were  hardly  associated  in  his  mind  as  a  coequal  trinity.  He 
could  not  know  this  doctrine.  It  is  strictly  Christian,  and 
Christ  was  the  first  to  teach  it ;  for  only  the  incarnate  Son 
could  truly  reveal  the  Father  and  the  Spirit,  and  the  revela- 
tion was  not  made  before  John's  death.  Neither  had  his  bap- 
tism, in  any  of  the  instances  cited,  been  in  that  Name  which  is 
equal  to  all  of  these,  "the  Name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  in  whom 

*  New  Test.  Comm.  and  R.  V.  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 
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"  dwdlftth  all  the  fulne'ia  of  the  G-^dhcad  bodiiy.'* 

lx>\ir>  or  J'^hovah.  J'isu:^.  at  the  time  of  Jonas  and  His  own 

discioiea  baot:z;nGr.  h-id  not  vet  been  revealed  aor  deciaretL 

Christian  baptism  cannot  be  ^iven,  through  the  miiuscra- 
tion  of  men.  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  visible  appiicatfoa 
of  water.  It  ia  never  icnow-n^iy  repeared.  It  brings,  zx  du 
germ,  ail  that  can  be  de'/eloped  in  man  here  and  hereafter.  It 
will  never  be  superjeded  by  anjr  other,  nor  diicoatinued  till 
Christ  come.s  to  render  it  unnecessary,  and  without  it  no  ooe 
can  hff.  saved-  **  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man 
ht  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  can  not  enter  into  the 
lcingdr>fn  of  fiod.'*  By  what,  then,  is  it  constituted  ?  Or,  to 
develop  it  more  fully :  What  is  meant  by  *'  the  Holy  Ghost," 
which  John  said  the  Messiah  should  "  baptize  with  ?  "  And 
what  is  that  "  Gift  "  which  Sl  Peter,  the  new  Baptist,  after  his 
convicting  fiermon  at  Pentecost,  promised  to  all  who  would 
hcc/fvne  its  subjects,  in  the  words  :  *'  Repent  and  be  baptized, 
every  one  of  you,  in  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remis- 
nion  of  sins  ?  "  Is  not  this  enough  ?  Not  at  all,  for  he  adds : 
"and  yc  shall  receive  the  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

SECTIOX  Vf, 
"  Tlu  Holy  Ghostr 

First,  and  negatively,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  Christian  bap- 
tism is  m':ant  not  alone  that  awakening  energy,  that  convict- 
ing anrl  illuminating  Spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  He  comes 
Ixiaring  life's  herald  and  promise — "light;"  light  to  waken 
men  and  show  them  their  sins  and  their  Saviour.  That  was 
the  office  of  John's  baptism,  and  still  is,  since  his  has  been 
joined  to  Christ's  in  the  words :  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
thcc,  ICxccpt  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  can 
not  enter  the  kingdom  of  God."  Nor,  since  it  is  He  who 
comcth  without  observation,  is  it  the  Spirit  as  at  Pentecost 
lie  suddenly  descended  on  the  apostles  and  many  more  be- 
licvctH,  *'  about  an  hundred  and  twenty,"  men  and  women,  old 
and  young,  who  "  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place," 
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"  and  there  appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire  " 
(perhaps  rays  of  light  diverging  from  a  common  centre),  '*  and 
it  sat  upon  each  of  them :  and  they  were  all  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the 
Spirit  gave  them  utterance."  This  was  a  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  of  Joel :  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days, 
saith  God,  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  :  and  your 
sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  and  your  young 
men  shall  see  visions,  and  yeur  old  men  shall  dream  dreams : 
and  on  my  servants  and  on  my  handmaidens  I  will  pour  out 
in  those  days  of  my  Spirit ;  and  they  shall  prophesy : "  or 
testify  and  teach,  which  is  the  first  and  continuous  privilege 
of  every  believer.  The  gift  of  tongues,  however,  was  limited 
to  the  early  church,  and,  being  merely  for  a  sign,  it  "  vanished 
away." 

Besides,  this  **  like  gift  *'  with  the  apostles  and  brethren,  the 
Gentiles,  some  time  after,  at  Peter's  visit  to  Cornelius,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  former's  preaching,  also  received.  And  they 
not  only  obtained  it  without  baptism  of  any  kind,  but  even 
though  uncircumcised,  so  that  **they  of  the  circumcision  were 
astonished,  as  many  as  came  with  Peter,  because  that  on  the 
Gentiles  also  was  poured  out  the  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Which  gift?  The  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  many  and  manifold. 
The  answer  is :  "  For  they  heard  them  speak  with  tongues 
and  magnify  God."  ''Then  Peter  answered,  Can  any  man 
forbid  water,  that  these  should  not  be  baptized,  which  have 
received  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  we?  And  he  com- 
manded them  to  be  baptized  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord."  By 
the  expression,  "  which  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well 
as  we,"  the  apostle  meant  that  the  Spirit  had  manifested  Him- 
self in  the  Gentiles  after  the  same  fashion  as  He  did  in  the 
Jews ;  that  is,  by  enabling  them  to  pray  and  praise  God,  and 
declare  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  or  **  wonderful  works  of 
God ''  in  various  languages.  This  was  likewise  typical  of  the 
conversion  of,  or  rather,  spread  of  the  gospel  over  the  whole 
world,  agreeably  to  the  prophecy  of  Joel :  "  I  will  pour  out 
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my  Spirit  on  all  flesh."  At  least,  St.  Peter,  quoting  the  pro- 
phecy at  Pentecost,  so  interpreted  and  applied  that  many- 
voiced  and  eloquent  descent  of  the  Spirit. 

If  His  coming  in  this  impetuous  and  public  manner,  had, 
been  that  peculiar  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  His  great 
gift,  which  all  believers,  without  distinction,  and  "  to  the  end 
of  the  world,'*  were  to  receive  at  their  baptism — Why  did 
Peter  command  his  Gentile  hearers  to  be  baptized?  Having 
these  already,  baptism  in  their  -case  would  be  superfluous. 
Or,  if  it  had  been  the  Spirit  and  His  gift  obtained  invisibly, 
why  subject  them  to  the  visible  ordinance  ?  Merely  to  mark 
them  as  members  of  the  Christian  Church  ?  Not  so.  They 
were  baptized  because,  first  (and  this  they  were  to  learn),  the 
sudden  and  miraculous  power  to  pray,  and  praise,  and  proph- 
esy in  unknown  tongues,  was  neither  the  evidence  of  the  abid- 
ing presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  nor  of  His  highest  gift;  and 
second,  because  both  of  these  were  only  promised  on  the 
visible  application  of  water — **  Repent  and  be  baptized  in  the 
Name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  "  (then) 
"  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost :"  or,  to  enlarge 
and  make  it  clearer. — then  ye  shall  receive  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  is  Himself  a  gift,  and  with  Him  the  one  universal  and 
wonderful  Gift,  which  to  the  end  of  the  world  He  brings  to 
all  submissive  and  believing  men. 

The  Spirit's  gift  of  tongues,  accompanied  with  fire,  descend- 
ing on  the  apostles  and  Peter  as  their  chief,  was  doubtless  the 
sign  and  seal  of  their  commission  as  inspired  preachers,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  their  Master's  promise  that  they  who  had 
been  with  Him  **from  the  beginning"  of  His  ministry  should 
be  enlightened  **  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth."  Moreover,  it  em- 
powered them,  publicly  and  distinctively,  to  convey  through 
preaching,  and  baptism,  and  "  the  laying  on  of  hands,"  the 
Holy  Ghost  with  His  great  and  mauy  of  His  minor  gifts  to 
others.  And.  therefore,  *'  the  eleven  "  stood  up  with  Peter 
while  he  raised  his  voice,  and.  in  the  name  of  them  all,  made 
calmly  and  clearly  his  wonderful  exposition  and  speech  and 
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promise,  for  now  was  fulfilled  to  them  the  words  that  they 
should  "  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days 
hence,"  and  by  this  coming  of  His  *'  be  endued  with  power 
from  on  high." 

To  the  disciples  and  brethren  on  whom  the  gift  of  tongues 
descended,  likewise  accompanied  with  fire,  it  was  also  "  a  sign 
of  gifts  of  utterance,"  "  of  knowledge  and  spiritual  insight,*' 
that  they  should  be  taught  when,  and  what,  and  how  to 
speak,  and  no  doubt,  too,  of  great  zeal  and  fervor  in  the  cause 
of  the  Lord.  But  this  gift,  unaccompanied  with  fire,  and  de- 
scending after  Pentecost,  in  the  presence  of  Peter  and  the 
brethren,  on  the  Gentiles  with  Cornelius  at  their  head  as 
representatives  of  the  heathen  nations,  was  only  to  show  and 
convince  the  former  that  the  Gentiles  were  fellow-heirs  with 
the  Jews  of  salvation ;  and  typical  perhaps  of  the  like  destiny 
of  the  Romans  to  carry,  later,  the  gospel  to  remoter  heathen. 
To  the  Gentiles  themselves  it  was  a  token  of  admission  from 
God,  the  Saviour,  to  the  privileges  of  His  gospel ;  a  fulfilment 
of  His  promise,  "  I  was  found  of  them  that  sought  me  not ;  I 
was  made  manifest  to  them  that  asked  not  after  me."  To  the 
Jews,  it  was  a  sign  that  the  Gentiles  could  be  saved  by  bap- 
tism without  first  becoming  members  of  the  covenant  of  cir- 
cumcision: was  an  intimation  that  they  must  receive  baptism, 
not  that  they  had  it  already  (invisibly),  nor  its  benefits  with- 
out it ;  and  as  such  the  brethren  understood  it,  and  St.  Peter, 
irresistibly  led,  "  commanded  them  to  be  baptized  in  the  Name 
of  the  Lord."  Had  those  extraordinary  manifestations,  mira- 
cles included,  been  the  result  of  that  wonderful  Gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  was  to  distinguish  the  Christian  above  the 
Jewish  and  all  other  religions,  they  would  have  continued  to 
this  day  in  the  church  and  marked  every  one  of  its  members. 
That  they  do  not,  proves  they  were  only  for  a  temporary  pur- 
pose, and  destined  to  depart  as  suddenly  as  they  came.  That 
purpose  served,  like  all  lesser  gifts,  "  they  failed."  They  were 
a  sign  that  their  subjects  could  be  regenerated,  not  a  seal  that 
they  were,;   and  if  not  followed  by  the  visible  baptism  of 
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water  when  the  opportunity  offered,  these  would,  after  their 
withdrawal,  have  fallen  back  to  their  former  state,  for  Peter 
had  been  sent  equally  to  instruct  and  to  baptize. 

What  then,  positively,  is  meant  here  by  "  the  Holy  Ghost," 
and  what  is  that  greatest '*  gift "  of  His  which  comes  with 
Christian  baptism  in  the  Name  of  the  Trinity,  (as  this  was 
then  implied  **  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord,"  or,  "  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  or,  as  it  is  in  some  of  the  older  copies,  "  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ "),  and  both  of  which,  Spirit  and  gift,  "  abide " 
in  the  ordinances  of  His  church  forever,  and  were  prompted 
by  God's  "  love,"  and  love  alone  ? 

SECT/ON  VIL 
The  Holy  GItost  and  His  Gift. 

By  the  former  is  meant  here,  more  particularly,  the  Spirit 
of  God,  as,  under  the  new  dispensation.  He  proceeds  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  the  latter  is  incarnate  in  the  Mes- 
siah. Both  the  Father  and  the  Spirit,  though  not  incarnate 
like  the  Son,  are  ever  one  with  Him  because  of  their  indivisi- 
ble and  essential  unity.  Therefore,  in  Christ  is  said  to  dwell 
"  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  As  the  Spirit  is  thus 
one  with,  and  inseparable  from  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Lord 
incarnate  in  Him,  He  enters  the  believer.  Hence  the  Scrip- 
tures say  at  times  that  **  Christ "  is  in  the  Christian ;  and  at 
others,  **  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  "  and  at  others,  "  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Under  the  old  dispensation,  the  Spirit  proceeded 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son  as  the  latter  was  ^//fincamate. 
Under  the  new.  He  proceeds  from  them  as  the  Son  is  incax^ 
nate.  Under  the  old.  His  work  was  the  natural  and  super- 
natural creation  of  unfallen  man,  out  of  matter  already  made 
by  God.  Under  the  new,  it  is  the  sinless  re-creation  or  re-gen- 
eration, or  re-newing,  or  restoring  of  fallen  man :  and  in  all 
these  acts  He  is,  in  new  and  old,  spoken  of  as  the  Breath  of 
God.  **The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made  me,  and  the  breath 
of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life."      "  And  He  breathed 
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on    them,    and    saith    unto    them,   Receive    ye    the    Holy 
Ghost" 

Moreover,  under  the  new,  He  is  represented  to  be  what  He 
never  was  under  the  old,  the  Giver  of  the  life  of  God.     Man, 
in  the  beginning,  was  made  by  the  Spirit  of  God  as  He  is  the 
giver  of  breath,  or  created  and  mortal  human  life,  in  order  that 
— should  he  stand — he  might  be  generated  by  the  Spirit  as 
He  is  also  the  giver  of  uncreated  and  immortal  human  life. 
But  man  fell ;  and  to  save  him  from  further  calamity,  and 
restore  him  to  his  original  position  of  sinless  mortality,  and 
so  give  him  another  trial,  the  work  of  his  creation  had  to  be 
done  over.     This  re-creation  or  re-newing  takes  place  under 
the  new  dispensation.     It  is  the  first  act  in  the  history  of  its 
subjects,  and  hence  the  birth  of  Jesus,  the  second  Father  of 
man,  is  its  first  record,  though  He  was  really  born  (and  conse- 
quently His  people  are)  under  the  old  dispensation,  as  it  and 
the  succeeding  interlap  each  other  and  cannot  be  divided. 
The  New  Testament  is  as  much  a  history  of  the  generations 
of  God's  life,  as  the  Genesis  of  the   Old   is  a  history  of  the 
creations  of  His  breath.     However,  the  new  covenant  is  fur- 
ther  marked   above   the   old   by  an   immeasurable  advance. 
The  life  of  God,  which,  under  the  old,  was  to  be  given  to  man 
at  the  end  of  his  probation,  should  it  prove  successful,  is,  un- 
der the  new,  given  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  trial; 
for  man  had  now  not  only  to  stand,  but  to  be  recovered  from 
a  deadly  fall.     His  re-creation  by  God's  breath,  and   genera- 
tion by  His  life,  is  one  act;  though   in  man  the  life  is  only 
latent  under  the  breath,  and  represented  mortal  as  it,  because 
dependent  on  it  for  its  preservation  and  development.     The 
Jews  "slew  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  but  at  the  same  time  they 
*'  killed  the  Prince  of  Life,"  "  and  crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory." 
And  the  Spirit  under  this  form,  or  thus  proceeding  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  also  through  the  Son  as  the  latte^  is 
incarnate  in  the  created  Messiah,  enters  into  the  subject  of 
regeneration,  and  enables  him  to  recognize  the  Christ  as  per- 
fect man  and  perfect  God  in  one  person,  sinless  and  holy  by 
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nature,  and  himself  as  sinful,  undone  and  lost  forever.'  Fur- 
ther, at  this  crisis  He  reveals  the  former  to  be  a  perfect  Sa- 
viour, Mediator  and  Redeemer;  and  then  if  the  subject  cher-. 
ishes  Him  and  His  work,  his  own  sanctiiication  is  gradually 
and  finally  achieved,  and  with  it  the  complete  redemption  of 
all  that  he  lost,  potentially  as  well  as  actually,  by  the  fall  of 
Adam,  his  first  representative  and  father. 

But  pre-eminently,  the  Holy  Ghost  of  Christian  baptism  is 
the  Spirit  of  God  as  coming  not  only  from,  but  through  and 
with  man's  Redeemer,  He  is  characterized  by  all  the  acts  of 
the  latter*s  life,  chiefly  His  birth,  death,  resurrection,  ascen- 
sion and  glorification.  This  peculiar  marking,  belonging  both 
to  Christ  and  the  Spirit,  it  is  evident  could  only  begin  with 
the  Messiah's  conception  and  incarnation.  Hence  St.  John, 
speaking  "  of  the  Spirit  which  they  that  believe  on  Him 
should  receive "  (in  the  future,  at  Pentecost),  says,  "  for  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet "  {''given  "  is  interpolated),  "  because 
that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified."  In  other  words,  the  living 
mould  through  which  He  was  to  come  to  men  was  then  only 
in  process,  and  would  not  be  perfected  till  Jesus  was  glorified 
and  the  historical  Christ  so  far  completed.  And,  therefore, 
the  Holy  Ghost,  at  the  time  St.  John  speaks  of,  was  not  only 
**  not  yet  given,''  but  He  really  was  **  not  yet,"  or  after  this 
perfect  manner  prepared  for  men.  How  then  could  the  Bap- 
tist know  this  fonn  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  even  the  disciples 
who  sat  at  Jesus'  feet  know  it,  or  Jesus  Himself  be  able  to 
give  it,  except  in  part  ?  As  little  as  men  could  be  generated 
of  the  last  Adam  before  He  was  in  existence,  and  of  the  eter- 
nal Son  before  He  was  incarnate  !  All  the  remaining  acts  of 
the  Messiah's  life  were  to  be  passed  through,  and  His  seat 
taken  at  the  right  hand  of  power,  before  the  Spirit,  who 
should  "  not  speak  of  Himself,"  could  be  sent  into  their  hearts 
to  take  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  show  them  unto  them,  and 
"guide  them  into  all  truth."  This  characterization  of  Him, 
or  of  the  life  which  He  was  to  bring,  makes  Him  the  very 
Spirit  of  Christ,  so  inseparable   from  Christ,  that  they  are 
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spoken  of  as  identical — "  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit " — and  yet 
they  must  not  be  confounded. 

Indeed,  "  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  *'  (according  to  the 
baptismal  formula)  are  all  represented  as  coming  to  and 
dwelling  in  the  believer.  **  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep 
my  words;  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come 
unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him,"  showing  that  the 
whole  Trinity,  by  reason  of  their  inseparableness,  enters  man 
for  the  complete  redemption  of  his  being,  as  he  was  made  in 
the  image  of  God  as  He  is  One  Being  as  well  as  Three  Per- 
sons or  "  subsistences."  This  unity  or  oneness  of  man  may 
be  his  single  and  undying  self-consciousness  (called  likewise 
his  SOUL  or  spirit),  out  of  which  one  living  breath  or  princi- 
ple probably  spring  the  three  living  breaths  or  principles, 
each,  of  his  "spirit,  and  soul,  and  body,"  and  into  which,  per- 
haps, at  death  they  retire,  and  he  returns  **  naked "  to  his 
Maker;  for  the  Lord  God,  or  Jehovah  God,  is  also  and  al- 
ways the  One  and  only  "  living  "  or  self-conscious  or  personal 
God.  Hence  man's  regeneration  takes  place,  whether  he 
knows  it  or  not,  in  the  very  centre  of  his  being,  his  self-con- 
sciousness, that  which  constitutes  his  one  single  personality.* 

The  Holy  Ghost,  then,  of  Christian  baptism,  who  is  always 
present  with  the  Lord,  is  Himself  a  gift,  purchased  for  man 
by  his  Redeemer  at  the  cost  of  all  that  He  endured  from  His 
coming  to  earth  till  His  return  to  heaven.  But  the  surpassing 
Gift  which  He,  who  is  "  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,"  must 
needs  bring  to  man,  coming  so  inseparable  from  the  incarnate 
Son,  is  the  whole  human  f  life,  created  and  uncreated,  of  Jesus 

Christ  the  Lord.     Christ's  Life,  therefore,  is  that  peculiar 

•  *•  Personality  is  constituted  by  self-consciousness."  Nevin's  "  Mystical  Pres- 
ence,"  note  on  page  169, 

f  *•  Christ  is  personally  present  always  in  the  church.  This,  of  course,  in  the 
power  of  his  divine  nature.  But  his  divine  n:\ture  is,  at  the  same  time,  human" 
[this  word  is  ItalUized  in  the  original],  *' in  the  fullest  sense;  and  wherever  his 
presence  is  revealed  in  the  church  in  a  real  way,  it  includes  his  person  necessarily 
under  the  one  aspect  as  well  as  under   the   other." — Nevin's  "  Mystical   Presence," 

p.  174. 
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and  universal  "  Gift "  of  the  Spirit  which  St  Peter,  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord,  offered,  at  Pentecost,  on  condition  of  re- 
pentance and  baptism,  not  only  to  the  unbaptized,  but  to  those 
of  the  circumcised,  who,  already  convicted  of  sin  through 
their  latent  baptism  of  John,  were  now  "pricked  in  their 
hearts,"  or  completely  roused  by  Peter's  preaching  to  a  sense 
of  their  guilty  and  lost  condition.  However,  even  Christ's 
life  could  avail  the  subject  little,  for  it  holds  only  "  in  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  "  *  and  as  He  and 
His  work  are  inseparable,  both  can  be  neglected,  rejected,  de- 
nied, "  quenched  "  on  man's  side  and  withdrawn  on  God's. 
The  life  He  brings  is  only  potentially  and  conditionally  the 
subject's,  and  not  his  very  own  till  he  makes  it  such  by  labor- 
ing— ^his  spirit  with  Christ's  Spirit — to  bring  about  the  grand 
object  of  his  regeneration,  that  of  which  the  l&tter  is  only  the 
beginning,  his  conversiofiy  and,  eventually,  his  full  birth  of  the 
inseparable  last  Adam  and  incarnate  Lord.  **  When  thou  art 
converted  (that  is  when  thou  art  controlled  by  the  spiritual 
life  within  thee,  and  art  intelligently  working  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  promote  its  growth),  "  strengthen  thy  brethren/' 
Jesus  said  to  Peter.  Prior  to  this  St.  Peter  and  his  brethren 
had  received  regeneration,  which  is  an  instantaneous  act  on 
the  part  of  the  Spirit,  and  mostly  unconscious  in  the  receiver, 
whereas  conversion  is  the  subject's  individual  self-determina- 
tion to  allow  and  assist,  with  God's  help,  and  come  what  may, 
the  new  life  to  prevail.  Hence,  it  results  in  his  sanctification, 
or  the  growth,  under  the  old,  of  the  new  man,  which,  weak- 
ened by  its  conflicts,  is,  through  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit, 
"  renewed,"  "  day  by  day,"  with  fresh  supplies  of  this  same 
spiritual  life 

Thus  is  reached  the  solution  that  while  John's  baptizing 
with  water  was  "  unto  repentance,"  Christ's  baptizing  "  with 
the  Holy  Ghost "  was  to  be  unto  life  everlasting  and  eternal. 
And  thus  too  is  disclosed  the  crowning  object  of  the  Mes- 
I's  receiving  of  these  two  baptisms — that,  by  the  applica- 

•  *•  Mystical  Presence,'*  pafe  175, 
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tion  of  them  to  men,  He  might,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  act  on  their  life  with  every  phase  of  His  own. 
For  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  a  nd  (of  the  *)  Spirit,' 
of  the  last  Adam  and  incarnate  Lord,  he  can  neither  **  see  "  nor 
"  enter  into  the  (invisible)  kingdom  of  God."  And,  therefore, 
though  the  baptismal  formula  of  the  visible  kingdom  is  now, 
according  to  Christ's  command,  in  the  Name  of  the  Trinity, 
yet  at  its  opening,  when  he  was  publicly  declared  to  be  "  both 
Lord  and  Messiah,"  men  were  only  baptized  in  the  Name  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  He  is  the  Lord,  because  that  one  Name, 
"  Lord,"  or  "  Jehovah,"  is  equal  to  all  the  names  united  of 
the  Persons  Three,  distinct  and  yet  inseparable.  The  Name 
of  Christ  embraces  His  whole  personality,  as  He  is  "  both  " 
created  and  uncreated,  man  and  God ;  and  hence  Christians 
are  said  to  have  been  baptized  "  into  Christ,"  to  have  "  put  on 
Christ,"  to  be  "  in  Christ,"  and  "  Christ  in  them,"  to  be  "  dead 
in  Christ,"  and  to  be  "  risen  with  Him."  Whatever  He  is  and 
does,  they  are  said  to  be  and  do,  because  they  partake  of  His 
life.t  By  this  partaking  they  are  forever  '*  one  "  with  Him, 
as  the  vine  and  branches  are  one  in  having  a  common  life. 
But  He,  the  True  Vine,  and  they,  the  branches,  have  per- 
sonality; and  therefore  in  the  preservation  of  His  and 
their  individual  identity,  they  are  said  (what  is  never  said 
of  a  vine  and  its  branches)  to  be  *' born''  of  Him.  And 
yet  in  having  this  life  only  in  Christ,  and  so  long  as  they 
•*  abide  "  in  Him,  or  His  Spirit  and  Life  remains  in  them,  they 
are  also  said  to  be  but  "  begotten  *'  of  Him.  "  /  live ;  yet  not 
/,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me,'*  The  personality  of  each  is  always 
preserved,  though  the  sons  of  the  last  Adam  are  so  different 
from  the  sons  of  the  first,  that  the  severing  from  the  parent- 
stem,  which  is  life  to  these,  would  be  death  to  those.     The 

•  OwUt  "  of  the."    Lange's  Comm.,  St.  John  iii.  5. 

f  ••  In  both  cases  **  (Adam  and  Christ)  *'  it  is  a  representative  and  vital  union. 
We  are  in  Adam  because  He  was  our  head  and  representative,  and  because  we  par- 
taJU  of  his  nature.  And  we  are  in  Christ  because  he  is  our  head  and  representative, 
and  because  yit  partake  0/ his  nature  "  [the  Italicizing  is  ours]  *'  through  the  indwell- 
ing of  his  Spirit." — Hodge's  Coram,  on  i  Cor.  xv.  22. 
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fullness  and  the  beginning  of  theirnew  life  is  to  be  found  alone 
in  Him  :  and  only  **  Christians  '*  complete  are  they  in  being 
thus  the  sons  of  Christ's  person  and  life,  the  "  members  of  His 
body,  of  His  flesh,  and  of  His  bones,"  as  well  as  the  profes- 
sors of  and  believers  in  His  doctrines  and  works. 

SECT/ON  VIIL 
Official  Value  of  the  Messiah's  Baptism  Illustrated. 

The  baptizing  of  the  Messiah  was  doubtless  intended  to  be 
His  forerunner's  closing,  as  it  was  his  crowning  act     Of  a 
surety,  after  that,  his  power  and  presence  among  the  Jewish 
people  declined,  and  the  prediction  that  he  must  decrease 
while  Christ  increased  was  fulfilled.     He  had  signified  the 
advent  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  the  consecration  of  its  King, 
had  inaugurated  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  church  into 
the  world  by  the  baptism  with  water  of  its  sacred  Head,  and 
henceforth,  as  far  as  regards  the  old  dispensation,  John  the 
Baptist's  work  was  done.     At  the  time  of  his  disciples*  visit  to 
the  Messiah,  the  fatal  imprisomnent  by  which  his  public  work 
was  to  be  stopped  was  close  at  hand,  and  Jesus,  descrying  for 
His  forerunner  and  Himself  naught  but  martyrdom  in  the  dis- 
tance, was  selecting  disciples  to  whom  might  be  entrusted  the 
great  and  precious  truths  of  which  He  was  the  bearer,  and 
which  could  only  be  declared  after  His  death.     Seeing  the 
final  and  fatal  setting  of  the  sun  and  moon  of  the  Jewish  hdri- 
zon,  God  was  calling  out  the  stars  that  might  light  its  firma- 
ment a  little  longer  before  the  night  of  total  darkness  should 
settle  down  on  it  forever. 

Having  found  by  experience  that  the  weak  reasoning  of  the 
Pharisees  and  feeble  discerning  of  the  Sadducees,  the  uncertain 
teaching  of  the  Scribes  and  the  evil  conduct  of  all,  had  tended 
to  corrupt  His"  Father's  House,"  the  Messiah  laid  it  down  as 
the  first  rule  of  His  kingdom  that  those  who  would  enter  it, 
must  do  so  with  the  humility  and  faith  of  little  children.  John 
.  and  Andrew,  "whom  He  met  on  that  memorable  day,  when 
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they,  following,  walked  home  and  abode  with  Him  certain 
hours.  He  proposed  to  call  formally,  at  anotHer  time,  and 
James  and  Simon  also,  but  the  latter  He  set  apart,  by  naming, 
the  moment  He  saw  him.  This  reader  of  the  face,  as  well  as 
the  heart  of  man,  saw  at  a  glance  that  Simon  was  of  quick  and 
powerful  apprehension,  capable  of  deep  and  strong  convictions, 
honest  also,  and  bold  and  impulsive ;  and  hence  prompt  to 
speak  his  convictions  with  frankness  and  energy.  He  saw, 
too,  that  when  persuaded  of  the  true  character  of  his  Messiah, 
Simon  would  proclain  it  plainly  and  emphatically,  without  fear 
or  favor,  and  therefore  was  the  very  man  to  take  up,  after  His 
and  John's  departure,  their  united  cry  of  "  Repent "  and  "  Be- 
lieve," and  sound  it  as  the  alarum  of  the  new  dispensation. 
But, being  under  law,  the  Messiah  was  a  Son  in  His  minority. 
Hence  He  ever  consulted  the  will  of  His  Father  in  heaven. 
It  is  not  too  much  then  to  assume  that  with  the  quick  com- 
munication between  God  and  men  called  *' prayer,"  He  imme- 
diately asked,  while  intently  regarding  him,  and  instantly 
received  the  promise  of  this  man  as  the  one  to  whom  should 
be  revealed  the  highest  nature  of  His  Person.  This  being  the 
case,  it  was  just  as  instantly  decreed  that  Simon  Bar-Jona 
should  be  the  first-born,  in  order  to  be  the  first  confessor  of 
the  incarnate  Lord.  And,  if  so  decreed,  why  should  not  the 
fiat  be-spoken  at  once  ? 

It  IS  true  Simon  was  not  yet  "  converted,"  though  by  birth 
and  circumcision  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Church.  Indeed  as 
far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  promised  Christ  and  His  work  was 
concerned,  he  was  a  very  child.  He  had  not  even  received 
the  baptism  of  John,  for,  though  the  Scripture  says  John  and 
Andrew  were  the  Baptist's  disciples,  they  nowhere  intimate 
that  Simon  was  such.  Had  he  been,  Andrew  would  scarcely 
have  needed  to  bring  him  to  Jesus  with  the  words:  "  We  have 
found  the  Messias."  He,  too,  could  have  heard  of  Him  from 
the  Baptist.  How  then,  not  being  a  disciple  of  his,  could  he 
know  from  conviction,  and  for  a  certainty,  that  revelation 
which  was  the  very  purpose  of  John's  baptism — ^Jesus  as  the 
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sinless  Messiah  and  the  Lamb  of  God  ?  However,  he  was  a 
true  child  of  the  ancient  covenant,  and  an  honest  Jew  who 
adhered  strictly  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  "  I  have  never 
eaten  :is\'th:n^  that  is  common  or  unclean/'  he  could  doubt- 
less siy  in  a  inoral  as  well  as  literal  sense,  and  therein  was 
equal  to  St.  Pau:.  who  "as  touching  the  law  was  blameless," 
and  the  yojng  man  who  had  *'  kept  all  the  commandments  of 
God  from  his  youth  up."  Unlike  that "  generation  of  vipers," 
who.  fieein^:  "  from  the  wrath  to  come,"  applied  to  John  for 
baptism  without  repentance  and  avowal  of  their  guilt,  he 
needed  not  the  reform  preached  to  these  as  a  fit  preparation 
for  their  spiritual  amendment.  He  in'as  righteous  in  his  own 
eyes,  it  is  true,  but  it  i*-as  the  self-righteousness  of  innocence 
and  i^orance.  not  of  deceit  and  h\'pocrisy.  His  conscience 
was  clear  of  any  outih'ard  transgression  of  the  law.  A  good 
man.  he  could  recognize  a  better  when  he  saw  him,  and  be 
stron^Iv  attracted  bv  him.  As  he  stood  then  for  the  first  time 
before  his  Messiah,  gazing  with  admiring  eyes,  and  heart 
>'eaming  toward  Him,  the  latter,  seeing  that  though  honest 
and  sincere  he  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  his  state  by  nature, 
and  sorely  needed  that  baptism  of  awakening  which  was  to 
convince  of  sin  and  teach  of  God,  gave  it  to  him,  at  once,  in 
the  words :  '•  Thou  art  Simon  the  son  of  Jonas,  thou  shalt  be 
called  Cephas  ^a  stoned." 

•'  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  "  coming  strongly  and  suddenly 
on  the  Messiah,  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  Simon,  caught  in 
its  embrace,  was  held  without  his  knowledge  or  intention. 
•*  Jesus,"  the  Scripture  says,  **  baptized  not,  but  His  disciples." 
That  is.  He  baptized  not  t7>/&V.  Of  course  not.  What  need 
had  He  of  water,  or  the  intervention  of  men !  Had  He  not 
submitted  to  this  ordinance  officially,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
being  able  to  dispense  with  both,  and  baptize  invisU>lyf 
Without  question.  His  ministers  are  ordained  for  the  visible 
rite,  but  there  are  countless  numbers  whom  these  can  never 
reach.  How  then  shall  they  obtain  that  which  God  has  en- 
joined on  ever)'  soul  of  man  as  absolutely  necessary  to  his 
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salvation — re-birth  through  baptism  ?  How,  if  not  in  this  very 
ivay  ?  Surely  for  those  who  in  no  wise  neglecting  nor  reject- 
ing, but  who,  longing  for,  cannot  obtain  it,  Jesus  received 
visible  baptism;  and  also  for  the  millions  of  heathen  who 
never  hear  of  Him  in  this  life  I  Therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
dare  not  be  said  that  such  as  have  not  received  the  outward 
ordinance  are  not  saved.  And  on  the  other,  it  must  be  said 
that  every  one  who  is  saved  has  been  baptized,  either  visibly 
or  invisibly,  with  the  double  baptism  of  Jesus,  as  He  has  made 
the  two  one  in  the  declaration:  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
thee.  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  ^  of  water  and  the  Spirit,' 
he  can  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Every  act  of  the  Redeemer  was  official  as  well  as  personal, 
and  the  first  public  act  of  His  ministry  was  as  important  and 
necessary  for  man  as  any  other.  Not  alone  for  Himself,  but 
to  obtain  all  the  virtue  of  baptism  for  His  people,  had  the  sin- 
less One  gone  down  into  the  Jordan,  and  by  the  very  act  o 
asking  for  it,  assumed,  to  the  dismay  of  John,  the  character  of 
a  sinner,  and  seeker  of  light  and  knowledge,  repentance  and 
faith !  John,  recognizing  him  as  holier  than  he,  shrunk 
from  implication  and  act,  and  "  forbade  Him,"  saying :  "  I 
have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to  me  ?  " 
But  when  Jesus  returned  the  significant  words :  **  Suffer  it  to  be 
so  now,  for  thus  itbecometh  us  to  fulfill  all  righteousness,"  *'  he 
suffered  Him."  But  though  John  demurred,  the  Father  saw 
in  this  impulse  and  movement  the  first  official  act  of  Jesus,  as 
the  Saviour  of  men,  robed  in  the  sins  of  His  people,  and  pub- 
licly approving  by  the  **  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  This  is  my 
beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,"  He  sent  Him  forth 
from  the  hands  of  the  Baptist  with  a  new  name,  "  Christ,"  "  the 
Son  of  God,"  and  bearing  the  gifts  of  a  new  Name  and  a  new 
Sonship,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  them  to  others. 

What,  then,  was  to  hinder  the  Head  of  the  Christian  church, 
"  mightier  "  than  John,  from  bestowing  on  the  visitor  who 
loved  H^m  at  sight,  of  His  own  baptism  of  water,  and  that 
which  would  henceforth  go  with  it — His  life  sinless  and  holy, 
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the  revealing  power  of  which  would  cause  him,  in  time,  to 
know  himself  and  repent  of  his  sins,  and  know  the  Christ  and 
trust  in  Him  as  a  Saviour — indeed,  of  giving  him  also  (for 
they  could  not  be  separated)  of  His  accompanying  baptism  of 
the  Spirit,  which,  carrying  likewise  the  life  of  the  Lord  incar- 
nate, would  enable  him  to  recognize  "  the  Christ "  as  "  the 
Son  of  the  living  God,"  even  though  humiliated,  or  fettered 
and  bound  by  the  restraints  and  limitations  of  His  mortal  hu- 
manity 1  It  is  true  the  Christian  church  was  not  yet  opened, 
nor  Christian  baptism  ordained,  and  until  now  the  two  had 
not  been  united — ^John's  and  the  Father's — "  the  water  and 
the  Spirit  "  having  been,  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  separate.  This 
was  the  first  intimation  of  their  union,  and,  in  the  person  of 
Peter,  peculiarly  appropriate,  since  he  was  to  announce  it  by 
formally  opening  the  new  church  in  the  words :  "  Repent,  and 
be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  However,  the  Head  of  that  church  can  do  what 
none  of  His  ministers  can,  or  may  do, — anticipate  His  own 
laws,  and  even  set  them  aside  ;  and  this  He  will  do,  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  for  like  extraordinary  purposes.  And 
therefore,  as  **  Jesus  baptized  not  "  visibly,  in  the  simple  but 
pregnant  words  :  **  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  thou  shalt  be  called 
Cephas,"  the  first-born  of  the  Christ  was  baptized  invisibly  by 
his  King  and  Messiah,  and  called  by  Him,  the  Father  ot  all 
who  believe,  with  the  new  name  of  Cephas,  a  Stone,  after  His 
own  Name  of  Christ,  the  Stone  of  Israel,  including  therein  the 
higher  name  of  Peter,  a  Rock,  yet  to  be  unfolded  in  all  its 
significance. 

**  The  Lord  hath  need  of  him,"  would  be  an  all-sufficient 
answer,  but  it  may  be  said  that  as  John's  *'  baptizing  with 
water "  was  not  only  "  unto  repentance,"  but  that  Jesus 
"  might  be  made  manifest  to  Israel  as  their  true  and  actual 
Messiah,"  so  Jesus'  ba'ptizing  of  Peter  with  water  and  the 
Spirit  was  that  the  Messiah  might  be  made  manifest  to  him 
(who  was  to  be  the  first  of  all  the  future  new-born  Israel)  in 
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His  wonderful  Person  of  '*the  Christ**  and  "the  Son  of  the 
living  God ;  '*  but  this,  only  in  order  that  as  such  he  might 
confess  Him.  This  done,  Peter  was  to  go  back  and  learn  the 
full  lesson  in  its  regular  order.  At  present,  it  was  just  so 
much  knowledge  in  advance  as  would  enable  him  to  do  that 
work  of  confessing,  without  which  the  visible  Jewish  church 
could  not  have  been  closed,  nor  the  Christian  opened. 

•*  When  the  Jews  sent  priests  and  Levites  from  Jerusalem 
to  ask  John,  Who  art  thou  ?  he  confessed,  and  denied  not ; 
but  confessed,  I  am  not  the  Christ.  And  they  asked  him, 
What  then  ?  Art  thou  Elias  ?  And  he  saith,  I  am  not  Art 
thou  that  prophet  ?  And  he  answered,  No.  Then  said  they 
unto  him.  Who  art  thou,  that  we  may  give  an  answer  to 
them  that  sent  us.  What  sayest  thou  of  thyself?  He  said, 
I  am  the  voice  of  one  cr>'ing  in  the  wilderness,  '  Make 
straight  the  way  of  the  Lord/  as  said  the  prophet  Esaias." 
Only  a  '*  voice"  he  claimed  to  be,  nothing  more;  not  the 
great  "  Messenger  of  the  Lord,"  whose  birth  and  career  an 
angel  announced ;  and  a  voice,  too,  which  John  thought 
would  die  when  he  died,  and  never  be  heard  again.  The 
fearless  tongue,  that  cost  him  his  head,  was  indeed  silenced 
by  Herod,  but  his  work  was  taken  up  by  a  greater  than  he, 
and  lo !  the  Baptist  is  still  preaching  to  men  in  the  wilder- 
ness :  "  Repent  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  and 
his  voice  crying:  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world ! "  **  He  must  increase,  but  I 
must  decrease,"  said  the  man  of  great  humility,  when  told 
that  *' Jesus  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than  he," 
and  "this  my  joy,  therefore,  is  fulfilled."  His  humble  bap- 
tism of  water  he  supposed  would  be  set  aside  by  the  Mes- 
siah's greater  one  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  Jesus  gave  it 
immortality  by  making  it  the  channel  of  Hjs  own,  and  John 
still  goes  before,  baptizing  with  water  unto  repentance, 
while  Christ  accompanies,  baptizing  with  the  Spirit  unto 
Life. 
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SECT/ON  IX. 
The  Messiah's  First  Disciple. 

The  man  whom  John  and   Andrew  had   "  found  "    to    be 
"  the  Messias,"  was  indeed  the  King  of  the  Jews,  and  as  such 
the  humble  fisherman  in    his  simpHcity  called  to  see  Him, 
and  the  noble  Son  of  David,  realizing  his  worth,  would  not 
let   him  depart    from    His   presence   empty-handed.      With 
kingly  grace  he    gave  him   thrfee  royal  presents,   the  costly 
robes  of  repentance  and  faith,  and  a  ring,  in  which  was  set 
a  stone   engraved   with    a   new   name,  destined    to   become 
more  and  more  brilliant  and  precious  by  use.    The  prophet 
of "  Galilee"  was  indeed  **that  Prophet"  whom  Moses  fore- 
told God  would  raise  up  unto  them,  and  over  this  man  of 
loving  and  childlike  spirit  He  threw  a  portion  of  His  own 
prophetic  apparel,  in  token  that  the  largest  part  of  it  should 
fall  on  him  when   He  ascended  to  heaven.     The  "  gracious  " 
preacher  of  Nazareth  received  and  dismissed  H  is  visitor  with 
a  breath  of  His  own  inspiration  as  a  pledge  that  he  should 
shortly  preach  the  Gospel  with   fervor  and  eloquence  unsur- 
passed.    And  so,  when  the  Jewish  brothers  walked  away  from 
the  dwelling  of  their  Messiah — the  dwelling  of  their  Messiah! 
He  was  the  incarnate  Lord,  and  though  humbled,  wherever 
He  dwelt  when  on   earth,  there  was  the  Christian  church. 
And  so,  when  they  walked  away,  little  did  they  know,  while 
recalling  the  looks  and  tones  and  words  of  their  King,  "  the 
Son  of  David,"  that  the  required  "  two  or  three  "  had  met  to- 
gether in  the  sacred  Presence  and  Name.     Small  thought  had 
Andrew  that  while  he  was  calmly  looking  on,  the  divinely- 
appointed  teacher  had  enrolled  his  brother's  name  as  the  chief 
of  the  disciples ;  and  far  was  either  from  dreaming,  as  they 
bade  their  Messiah  farewell,  that  by  His  significant  words 
Simon  had  been  set  apart  as  the  first  partaker  of  His  Divine 
glory,  and  the  sole  sharer  in  the  initial  bitterness  of  His  death. 
Nor  did  either  imagine,  that  of  the  twelve  living  stones  which 
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were  to  form  the  foundation  of  His  House,  Cephas,  the  unique, 
the  peculiar,  had  been  selected  and  approved,  and  was  now  to 
be  fitted  and  tried  and  set 

And  the  Messiah  ?  Though  as  a  Saviour  He  was  placed 
irrevocably  under  certain  laws,  yet  the  right  to  revoke  some 
of  these  in  &vor  of  His  people  and  cause  had  been  reserved ; 
and  this  could  be  done  in  regard  to  z/tn^/f  baptism,  seeing  that 
through  the  imparting  of  His  life  He  is  "  of  God  made  unto 
them "  circumcision  and  baptism,  as  well  as  **  wisdom  and 
righteousness  and  sanctification  and  redemption ; "  and  thereby 
fully  justifies  His  name  of  **  Wonderful."  Such  being  then 
His  power  and  grace,  it  was  most  becoming  to  dispense  with 
the  outward  application  of  water  on  His  first  twin-disciple,  St 
Peter ;  and  afterward  equally  becoming  to  dispense  with  an- 
other law  in  the  case  of  His  second  twin-disciple,  St  John  the 
Divine. 

And  the  submissive  *'  Son  of  man,"  who  asked  all  thing^s  of 
"the  Father?*'  Probably,  while  the  retreating  footsteps  of 
the  visitors  died  away  in  the  distance,  leaving  Him  to  rejoice 
in  the  reward  of  obedience.  He  thanked  His  "  Father,  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth,"  that  in  this  critical  moment  had  been 
guided  to  His  dwelling  Andrew  and  Simon;  and  as  the 
brothers,  destined  to  become  the  sons  of  the  true  Jesse,  inno* 
ccntly  passed  in  review  before  Him  whose  eyes  rested  wist- 
fully on  the  latter,  God  had  further  prompted  His  great 
Prophet,  Priest  and  King  with  the  words,  '^  Arise,  anoint 
him :  for  this  is  he/* 
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good,  clear  and  sufficiently  large  type,  on  good  paper  and  hand- 
somely bound.  The  illustrations  add  much  to  the  external  tnerita 
of  the  work. 

But  it  is,  of  course,  the  matter  rather  than  the  form  that  oonsti- 
totes  the  merit  and  value  of  this  work.  The  subject  is  a  popular 
one.  The  life  of  such  a  man  as  Bishop  Simpson  is  highly  interssU 
iog,  not  only  to  a  particular  class,  as  ihe  church  to  which  he  be- 
louged,  and  of  which  he  was  an  ornament,  but  to  all  who  can  ap- 
preciate a  great  and  good  character  wherever  found. 

We  have  read  this  biography  with  the  greatest  interest  It  goea 
far  to  ahow  that  a  strong  and  great  man  ia  not,  as  a  rule,  the  creatare 
of  circumstances,  but  a  controller  of  them.  If  greatness  is  in  him  it 
will  assert  ilself  even  in  the  face  of  untoward  circumstances. 
Bishop  Simpson's  boyhood  and  youth  were  passed  with  but  littla 
outward  help,  in  a  new  country,  in  poverty,  and  with  few  and  scant 
educational  advanUges.  He  made  nimself  master  of  the  substance 
of  a  college  course  without  the  advantages  of  being  a  nsular  stn- 
dent  and  graduate  of  a  college.  And  it  appears  that  he  looked  not 
merely  to  the  idea  of  utility,  as  might  be  expectei  in  the  case  of 
one  who  had  to  make  his  own  way  in  life,  but  he  aimed  at  liberal 
culture  for  its  own  eake,  in  order  to  make  a  man  of  himself  as  above 
mere  worldly  good  in  the  way  of  wealth  and  place.     ' 

I  am  glad,  as  I  write  this,  to  be  able  to  quote  the  words  of  Prendent 
Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  in  a  speech  delivered  before  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  18th  of  November,  1890^  in 
vblch  lie  says : 

"  I  should  not  worthily  represent  here  the  proiession  to  whidi  I 
belong  if  I  did  not  say  in  closing,  that  liberal  educatwn  ti  an  end  in 
134    . 
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UsefJ,  apart  from  all  its  utilities  and  applicatioDS.  When  we  teach 
a  child  to  read,  our  primary  aim  is.  not  to  enable  it  to  decipher  a 
waj-bill  or  a  receipt,  but  to  kindle  \U  imagination,  enlarge  it^ 
vision  and  open  for  it  the  avenues  to  all  knowledge.  The  same  is 
true  of  liberal  education  in  its  utmost  reach.  Its  chief  objects  for 
the  individual  are  development,  inspiration  and  exaltation.  The 
practical  advantages  whicn  flow  from  it  are  incidental,  not  para- 
mount." 

Bishop  Simpson  did  not  overlook  the  humanities,  but  set  to  work 
at  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  the  course  of  his  life  he 
occupied  positions  io  which  this  culture  became  necessary  to  his 
success.  It  seems  familiar  to  read  of  his  first  text-books,  Historia 
Sacra,  Grsecn  Minora,  Qrssca  Majora  and  Main's  False  Syntax — 
books  that  I  studied  in  the  Academy  over  forty  years  ago. 

Like  many  other  earnest  men  it  was  a  difficult  problem  for  him 
to  determine  his  calling  in  life.  He  studied  medicine,  law  and 
finally  theology,  and  entered  upon  his  chosen  work,  the  ministry. 
One  rule  that  he  laid  down  to  govern  him  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
matters  was,  that  he  would  not  follow  any  path  of  merely  his  own 
selection,  but  seek  to  follow  the  indications  of  Providence,  thus  sub- 
mitting his  own  will  to  the  will  of  Qod. 

There  are  two  periods  in  his  life  in  which  Bishop  Simpson  stands 
out  in  all  the  glory  of  his  full-developed  and  masterly  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  la  1856  he  was  appointed,  together  with  Dr. 
McClintock,  to  attend  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  England.  Hoth 
during  this  visit  and  another  in  1881,  in  attem  i  \g  the  CEcumenical 
Ck>nfereDce  in  London,  he  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  large 
audiences  he  addressed.  Then  during  the  late  war  his  address  in 
New  York  brought  out  that  eloquence  of  which  he  was  capable  on 
ereat  occasions.  On  the  latter  occasion  he  had  the  sympathies  of 
his  audience  with  him,  but  in  speaking  in  England  he  had  first  to 
overcome  the  prejudices  of  the  English,  especially  at  that  compara- 
tively early  period,  against  an  American  speaker.  He  also  delivered 
an  address  in  Berlin,  G^^rmany,  in  1856,  before  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  and  in  1881  in  E&eter  Hall,  on  the  tragic  death  of  Gar- 
field. 

He  was  considered  an  indifferent,  if  not  a  rather  por  r,  speaker  in 
his  early  life,  and  this  was  one  of  the  difficulties,  as  he  thought,  in 
the  way  of  entering  the  ministry,  but  in  after  years  he  became 
one  of  the  most  efiective  pulpit  orators  this  country  has  ever  pro- 
duced. 

By  diligent  and  persevering  application  he  became  a  good  scholar. 
He  filled  successfully  the  positions  of  professor  and  president  in 
several  colleges.  He  was  editor  of  The  Western  Christian  Advocate 
about  the  years  1848-51,  when  the  great  agitation  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  called  forth  his  pungent  editorials.  When  at  last  the  Civil 
War  came,  and  when  during  its  gloomiest  period  as  men  hearts 
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failed  thenii  he  stood  firm  and  unshaken  in  his  faith  in  Provi- 
dence. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  as  well  as  an  instruction,  to  read  the  life  of  each 
a  man,  especially  during  such  a  period  in  our  nation's  history.  He 
rose  above  all  partisan  feeling  in  encouraging  his  countrymen  to 
trust  in  the  God  of  nations,  who  was  leading  this  nation  of  the 
future  through  its  trials  and  humiliations  to  its  manifest  destiny. 
There  was  here  something  more,  something  hieher,  than  patriotism, 
ereat  and  good  as  this  is;  it  was  a  firm,  dear,  Christian  faith. 
Travelling  from  east  to  west,  and  again  fi  om  west  to  east,  he  met 
and  addressed  great  multitudes  of  people,  and  did  much  to  inspirD 
them  with  the  same  confidence  and  hope.  He  was  an  intimate  and 
trusted  friend  of  Prf  sident  Lincoln,  as  well  as  of  Secretary  Stanton, 
and  manv  other  public  men  at  the  head  of  the  government  The  Presi- 
dent could  rely  upon  his  sound  judgment  as  to  the  mind  of  the  people 
iu  reference  to  the  war,  which  he  had  so  many  opportunities  of  asoer- 
tainiug  in  his  extensive  travels,  and  the  President  was  always  glad 
to  metft  with  him  and  talk  over  public  affairs. 

Perhaps  the  leading  traits  or  qualities  in  the  character  of  Bishop 
Simp^u  were  his  entire  unselfishness  and  his  honesty.  From  his  early 
years  he  seems  to  have  shsunk  from  any  position  or  course  that 
ottered  to  him  merely  personal  advantages.  He  seemed  to  have  an 
instinctive  aversion  to  selfishness.  He  considered  only  what  was 
the  will  of  God  and  what  was  tor  the  good  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
this  grew  to  be  the  confirmed  principle  of  his  life.  Such  a  man 
can  be  trui^ted.  His  judgment  is  never  warped  by  personal  con- 
sideration«  he  is  free  from  prejudice. 

In  such  a  life  there  is  much  to  instruct  and  edify.  It  shows  that 
true  iruccest^  comes,  not  from  self-seeking,  but  from  a  faithful 
devotion  to  duty,  and  to  the  great,  ends  and  purposes  of  life.  Much 
has  been  written  just  upon  this  point:  what  constitutes  success  in 
life,  and  what  will  best  secure  success.  Of  course  much  depends 
u|K>u  what  is  meant  by  success,  but  if  we  mean  by  it  the  perform- 
ance of  that  work,  and  the  attainment  of  that  end,  for  which  our 
natural  endowments  are  best  adapted,  then  it  is  true  that  success  is 
most  i«urely  reached  by  following  the  indications  of  Providence, 
and  laboring  tor  the  good  of  our  fellow-men,  without  regard  to  our 
own  pirsonai  advantages.  The  Saviour  lays  down  the  only  true 
principle :  "  He  that  lovcth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  hatetb 
iii(  Hie  shall  gain  it.*' 

There  was  a  swei*t  childlike  simplicity  in  Bishop  Simpson  in  this 
res|H'ot.  lie  did  not  seem  to  imagine  that  his  own  personal 
advantage  wtw  iu  consideration.  He  did  not  seem  to  ask  at  all 
whether  a  ivrtaiu  course  would  bring  him  gain  or  favor,  but  only 
whether  it  was  the  course  God  ordered  him  to  pursue.  And  in  the 
end  he  lived  to  see  how  surely  this  principle  led  him  to  success. 
Taat  is  to  say :  his  own  personal  advantages  were  bound  up  m  the 
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work  he  did  Tor  othen.  His  own  life  came  to  a  beaatifhl  fall  de- 
yelopmeiit»  so  that  he  passed  away  as  a  sheaf  of  com  ripe  to  be 
gathered  in  the  harvest 

The  bioerapher,  Dr.  Crooks,  has  done  his  work  well.  There  is 
one  other  bioffraphy  with  which  we  may  compare  it»  the  **  Memoir 
of  Norman  Macleod,  D.D.,  by  the  Bey.  Donald  Macleod."  Dr. 
Madeod  was,  of  coarsCi  a  greater  scholar  than  Bishop  Simpson, 
and  the  Scotch  humor  and  wit  that  appear  in  the  Memoir  are 
wanting  in  this  life,  bat  we  have  felt  much  the  same  interest  in 
reading  the  one  as  in  readingthe  other.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to  write 
an  interesting  biography.  What  aided  Dr.  Crooks  much  in  his 
work  was  the  portions  of  autobiography  left  behind  by  Bishop 
Simpson.  And  this  reference  to  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Macleod  calk 
to  mind  also  another  biography  recently  published  in  our  own 
eharch,  yis.:  "The  Life  and  Work  of  John  Williamson  Neyin,  D.D., 
LL.D.,"  by  Dr.  Theodore  Appel.  Dr.  Neyin  differed  much  from 
both  of  the  great  men  just  mentioned.  He  was  a  man  of  ideas 
rather  than  of  practical  affidrs,  and  yet  the  readiug  of  his  life 
makes  the  same  impression,  that  one  is  communing  with  a  great  and 
good  man.  Such  a  life  inspires  others  to  seek  after  the  same  pure 
and  unselfish  principles  in  guiding  and  directing  our  own  liyes. 

History  consiBts  in  part  of  biography.  Society  is  made  up  of 
indiyiduals,  and  the  general  life  is  largely  formed  and  guyemed  by 
leadine  x>ersonalities.  In  the  life  of  Macleod  one  lea^^ns  much  of 
the  life  of  the  church  in  Scotland,  in  the  life  of  Bishop  Simpson 
there  is  much  of  the  history  of  Methodism  in  this  country,  and  in 
the  life  of  Dr.  Neyin  ,one  finds  much  of  the  inner  history  of  the 
Beformed  Church. 

We  commend  this  life  of  Bishop  Simpson  as  an  interesting  aud 
profitable  yolume  for  any  library,  and  to  be  placed  in  any  family. 
Of  course  the  life  of  Dr.  Neyin  comes  nearest  home  to  our  Reformed 
people  and  our  Beformed  families,  but  there  is  abundant  room  for 
botn  in  eyery  family  in  our  church.  Perhaps  if  we  hi^d  more  of 
such  literature  it  would  take  the  place  of  much  of  a  lighter  kiud, 
whose  influence  is  questionable,  especially  where  it  is  read  to  ex- 
cess by  the  young.  This  biography  keeps  up  the  reader's  interest 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  that  is  one  of  the  tests  of  its  worth.  It 
teaches  us  great  lessons  by  example,  the  most  forcible  way  of  teach- 
ing moral  truth. 

Modern  Griticisk  considered  in  its  Relation  to  the  Fourth  Oospsl  : 
Being  th^Bampton  liectures  for  1890.  Bj  Henry  William  Watkins,  M.A., 
D.D.,  sometimes  scholar  of  Balliol  College ;  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
Ljndon ;  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Durham,  and  Professor  ot'  Hebrew  in 
the  Uniyersitjr  of  Durham.  New  York:  £.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  81  West 
Twenty-third  Street  1890.     Price,  $5  00. 

The  preparation  of  this  volume,  we  are  told  in  a  "  prefatory 
note/'  had  its  origin  in  the  author's  asking  the  late  Bishop  Light- 
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foot "  how  he  accounted  for  the  &ct  of  the  &eqaent  a 
the  geDuiaenesa  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  duprored  by  modem 
criticL^m,  \n  the  presence  of  the  Htrong  and  accumulating  evidence 
iu  its  favor,"  ana  in  the  latter'a  Bu^geating  to  him  that  "  the  sub- 
ject might  be  profitably  treated  in  a  course  of  Bampton  Lectares." 
We  are  also  further  imformed,  that  shortly  afterwards  a  rough  out- 
line of  the  arguments  which  presented  themselves  was  drawn  out 
by  the  author  and  forwarded  to  the  Bishop,  who  entirely  approved 
of  the  proposed  treatment,  and  was  inetrumental  in  baring  him 
appointed  to  deliver  the  lectures  of  1890. 

The  subject  of  the  volume,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  state,  is 
not  the  Fourth  Gospel,  nor  yet  the  evidence  external  or  internal 
in  favor  of  its  autheuticity  and  genuineness,  but,  as  implied  in  the 
title  of  the  book,  the  bearing  of  modem  criticism  on  the  Fourth 
Gospel'  Its  especial  purpose  is  to  estimate  this  criticism,  and  to 
show  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  frequent  assertions  UuU 
modern  criticism  is  fatal  to  the  claims  of  this  Gospel. 

The  lectures  of  which  the  volume  consists  are  eight  in  number. 
None  of  these  is  complete  in  itself,  but  eacJi  is  an  important  step  in 
the  stairs  by  which  the  conclusion  is  finally  reached  that "  there 
has  been  an  accumulating  liiass  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  genuine* 
ness  of  the  writing  which  we  are  justified  in  calling,  without  trace 
of  uncertainty  in  our  voice, '  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  John.' " 
In  the  first  three  lectures  of  the  series  the  evidence  of  the  fint 
eighteen  Christian  centuries  is  very  carefully  and  elaborately  pre- 
sented. In  the  four  following  lectures,  the  results  of  the  various 
schools  of  criticism  of  the  present  centuiy  are  very  ably  and 
thoroughly  considered.  The  closing  lecture  presents  the  conclu- 
sioDS  reached  in  the  preceding  lectures  and  treats  in  a  ^ner&l  way, 
of  the  scope  and  character  of  the  Gospel  and  its  significance  for 
our  own  age.  All  the  lectures  give  evidence  of  thorough  scholar- 
ahip  and  superior  intellectual  attainmenta  on  the  part  of  their 
BUlnor.  In  spirit  they  are  fair  atid  honorable  ;  in  style,  clear  and 
forcible;  and  in  contents,  rich  in  the  material  neccsjary  fur  form- 
ing a  correct  judgment  concerning  the  important  questions  that 
have  been  raised  with  regard  to  the  Gospel  under  cousideration  in 
them.  The  work  is  a  truly  valuable  contribution  to  our  Theological 
literature. 

Tni  LtviHO    Christ  ahd  tug    Four  Gobpet^.    By  R.  W.  Dale,  D.D., 
BirmiogliaQi.    New  York;  A.  0.  ArmatrODg  k  Son.    {"rice,  $1.50. 

.  Why  is  it  that  tho^e  who  believe  in  Christ  continue  to  believe, 
notwiihetandiag  the  formidable  assaults  which  in  our  own  time 
have  been  made  upon  the  Jewish  and  the  Ohriatian  Scriptures? 
and.  Do  tiie  Four  Goiipels  conlain  that  representation  of  our  Lord, 
'  ',  accouut  of  His  miracles  and  teacbinK.  which  was  given  by  the 
who  knew   Him,  and  who,  after  His  death,    preached  the 
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Christian  Faith  f  These  are  the  questions  which  are  considered  in 
this  Yolame.  That  thej  are  discussed  in  a  scholarly  manner,  and 
with  marked  ability,  the  name  of  the  author  is  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee. Of  modem  writers  on  theological  subjects,  there  is  none, 
indeed,  that  we  read  with  more  pleasure  and  (satisfaction. 

The  volume  itself  consista  of  fourteen  lectures  which  Dr.  Dale 
delivered  to  the  Carrs  Lane  (Congregational)  Church,  Birmingham, 
of  which  he  is  the  honored  pastor.  It  is  accordingly  of  a  popular 
character  and  admirably  suited  to  meet  the  wants  of  intelligent 
readers  generally. 

The  first  four  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  question.  Why  do  those 
who  believe,  continue  to  believe  ?  The  answer  given  to  this  ques- 
tion is, "  that  they  do  so  because  whatever  may  have  been  the  origi- 
nal grounds  of  their  faith ;  their  faith  has  heen  verified  in  their 
own  personal  experience ;  "  and,  furthermore,  because  **  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Four  Grospels  appeals,  and 
appeals  immediately  to  all  those  elements  and  powers  of  life  that 
give  answer  to  manifestations  of  the  presence  of  GK>d."  In  other 
words  "  they  believe  in  Christ  because  they  see  Qod  in  Him." 
The  proofs  of  this  answer  are  ably  presented,  and  the  objections 
to  it  fully  met.  lu  the  nine  following  lectures  the  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  historical  trustworthiness  of  the  story  contained  in  the 
Four  Grospels  is  clearly  set  forth.  The  concluding  lecture  is  a  review 
of  the  argument  contained  in  the  preceding  lectures. 

The  work  is,  in  eveiy  respect,  a  masterly  one,  and  well  calculated 
to  deepen  faith  in  the  living  Christ,  and  to  increase  confidence  in 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  Gospel  history.  Dr.  Dale's  argument 
for  the  verity  of  our  Christian  faith  we,  indeed,  believe  to  be  ir- 
refutable. It  fully  meets  the  doubts  occasioned  by  destructive 
criticism. 

A.  M.  Mackat,  Pioneer  Miisionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  to 
Uganda.  By  his  Sister.  With  portrait  and  map.  Author's  Edition,  New 
York  :  A.  C.  Armstrong  <&  Son.  1890.    Price,  $1.50. 

This  book  is  a  sister's  memorial  to  a  heroic  brother.  Mackay,  of 
Uganda,  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  was  the  son  of  Alexander 
Mackay,  L.L.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Free  (Church  of  Scotland,  and 
was  boen  in  the  little  village  of  Rhynie,  County  of  Aberdeen,  Oct. 
13, 1849.  When  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  his  father  moved 
to  Edinburg,  and*  here  he  entered  the  Free  Church  Traitiiu^  Col* 
lege  for  Teachers,  and  later  the  University  of  Edinburg.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-four  he  left  Scotland  for  Germany,  where  in  Berlin 
he  pursued  his  studies  for  several  years  more.  He  then  offered  his 
fervices  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  in  the  Spring  of 
1876  he  was  sent  as  a  pioneer  missionary  to  Uganda,  in  Africa, 
where  he  labored  successfully  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Feb. 
8y  1890.    Though  his  life    was  a  comparatively  brief  one,  yet  he 
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lived  long  enough  to  prove  himself  one  of  Christ's  tme  Boblemen 
and  heroes.  In  the  preparation  of  this  memorial  his  sister  has 
made  extensive  and  very  skillfnl  use  of  his  letters  and  journals. 
The  volume  before  us  accordingly  gives  a  great  deal  of  interestiog 
information  concerning  the  seene  of  hb  latMrs,  as  well  as  a  living 
portraiture  of  his  self-denying  character.  It  is  therefore  a  doubly 
interesting  and  inspiring  book — one  of  the  very  best  of  missionary 
biographies.  On  this  account  it  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every 
church  and  Sunday-school  library. 

The  Sermon  Bible.  Matthew  i-xxi.  New  York:  A.  G.  Armstrong  & 
Son,  714  Broadway.     1890.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  general  features  of  this  volume  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
preceding  volumes  on  the  Old  Testament  which  have  alreadv  been 
noticed  in  this  Review.  Under  every  text  is  given  an  outline  of 
an  important  sermon  by  some  eminent  preacher,  and  in  nmny  cases 
several  such  outlines  are  presented.  Tnere  are  also  full  references 
to  theological  treatises,  commentaries,  etc.,  where  any  help  is  given 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  text.  If  properly  used  the  work  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  great  service  in  the  way  of  stimulating  thought  and 
thus  aiding  in  the  preparation  of  sermons.  We  know  of  no  other 
work  of  the  kind  that  posbesses  so  many  excellent  qualities. 

A  Good  Start.  A  Book  for  Toang  Men.  By  J.  Thain  Davidson,  D.D., 
Author  of  "  Talks  with  Young  Men/'  etc.,  etc.  New  York :  A.  C.  Ann- 
strong  &  Son.     1890.    Price,  $1.25. 

A  good  start  in  life  is  not  only  desirable  but  highly  important. 
A  right  start,  however,  alone  is  a  really  good  start  The  aim  of  the 
present  volume  is  to  instruct  young  men  how  to  make  such  a  start 
The  truths  presented  in  it  are  truths  which  all  young  men  should 
seriously  consider.  They  are,  moreover,  presented  in  a  most  inter- 
esting and  impressive  manner.  Among  the  subjects  considered  are, 
"Something  Better  than  Kiches,"  "The  Lover  of  Pleasure,"  "Is 
the  Young  Man  Safe  ?  "  •*  The  City's  Wilderness,"  ''  Men  of  Pluck," 
"Betting  and  Gambling,"  *' The  True  Test  of  Heligion,"  "Strong 
in  the  Grace  of  Christ/'  and,  "  A  Perfect  Man."  i'arents  will  do 
well  to  place  the  book  into  the  hands  of  their  sons.  They  will  also 
find  it  a  delightful  and  instructive  book  to  read  themselves. 

Life  in  Christ  and  for  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  Handley  C.  G.  Moule,  M.A., 
Principal  of  Ridley  Hall,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
hrid^e ;  Author  of  "  Thoughts  on  Christian  Sanctity,"  *'  Outlines  of  Chris- 
tian D.octrine,"  **  Veni  Creator,"  etc.  New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son. 
1890.     Price,  40  cents. 

The  vital  relations  subsisting  between  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  believing  people  are  the  theme  of  the  six  chapters  which  make 
up  this  little  volume  of  one  hundred  and  thirtj-two  pages.    In  the 
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fink  foar  chapters  Uie  subject  is  considered  in  its  two-fold  aspect  of 
Ldfe  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  Life.  The  two  remaioiog  chapters 
treat  of  Christ,  respectively,  as,  "  The  Bright  and  Morning  Star/' 
and  "  The  Lord  both  of  the  Dead  and  Living."  The  book  through- 
oat  is  devotional  and  edifying.  It  will  be  found  an  admirable  help 
to  liolj  living. 

• 
Thb  Crkdeittials  op  the  Qospil;  A  Statement  of  the  Reason  of  the 

Christian  Hope :  Being  the  Nineteenth  Fernlr  Lecture.     Delivered  in 

Caryer  Street  Chapel,  Sheffield,  on  Monday  Efyenin^,  August  5,  1889. 

Bj  Joseph  Agar  Beet.    New  York :  Hunt  k  Eaton.    Cincinnati :  Cranston 

k  Stowe.    1890.    Price,  $1.00. 

In  this  volume  Prof.  Beet  aims  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
The  arguments  which  he  adduces  in  its  favor  are  not  speciallj  new, 
bat  thej  are  admirably  marshaled  to  do  effective  work.  The  Lec- 
ture which  makes  up  the  body  of  the  work  is  divided  into  eight 
sections.  Of  these,  section  firdt  is  introductory.  Sections  second 
and  third  treat,  respectively,  of  the  evidence  within,  and  of  the 
evidence  in  the  material  world.  In  section  fourth  Christianity  is 
compared  with  other  religious,  and  its  superiority  is  clearly  demon- 
strated. Section  fifth  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  Christ  and  the 
Christian  document,  and  section  sixth  to  a  forcible  presentation  of 
the  historical  argument  in  their  favor.  In  section  seventh  objec- 
tions are  answered,  and  in  the  concluding  section  the  results  of  the 
discussion  are  summed  up  and  their  practical  bearing  pointed  out. 
A  number  of  valuable  notes  of  considerable  length  are  appended  to 
the  Lecture.  These  notes  relate  to  the  following  subjects:  The 
Origin  of  the  Moral  Sense,  Freedom  or  Necessity,  Scientific  Agnos- 
ticism, The  Bible  and  Science,  and  Biblical  Rationalism.  The 
work  is  one  of  decided  merit  and  cannot  be  read  without  profit.  Its 
scholarship  is  marked ;  its  style,  clear,  forcible  and  eloquent.  In 
the  "  Expositor"  for  August,  1S90,  Prof.  Marcus  DoJs  sa^s  of  this 
work :  ''  There  is  much  that  is  freshly  thought  and  admirably  put 
throughout  the  book ;  and  however  well  read  in  apologetic  literature 
any  one  is,  he  will  find  much  to  interest  and  much  to  convince  in 
the  chapters  which  deal  with  the  resurrection  and  the  miraculous. 
AX  this  point  Prof.  Beet  makes  a  distinct  advance  in  the  argument, 
and  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  defence  of 
Christianity." 

Philosophy  op  Christian  Experie!7ce.  Eight  Lectures  Delivered  before 
the  Ohio  Weslejan  UniYersitj  oo  the  Merrick  Foundation.  By  Randolph 
8.  Foster.  Third  Series.  New  York :  Hunt  k  Eaton.  Cincinnati : 
Cranston  &  Stowe.     1890.    Price,  $1.00. 

The  purpose  of  these  lectures  is  to  consider  and  explain  the  prin- 
cipal facts  of  Christian  experience.  First  the  limitations  of  the 
suDJect  are  stated  and  the  terms  carefully  defined  which  are  used 
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ID  the  title  of  the  volume.  Then  the  following  nibjects  are  dii- 
cuued  in  a  clear  and  forcible  maniier  id  the  oider  in  which  thej 
are  here  given,  Duruuly,  I  <ii  plications  and  CoaditioiiiDg  Grounds  of 
Experience,  Antecedent  History  and  Principlea  which  color  £xp»- 
rieoce,  Procesii  and  Ex|)er!eDce  as  regards  ForgiTenesB  and  Kegen- 
eration,  Facts  which  Condition  Experience  Subie^ueot  to  Begeo- 
eration,  (some  Phascn  of  Experience,  and  PoaMbiKties  of  Grace  aftd 
Advices-  It  is  scarcely  uecessary  to  say  that  all  theSB  subjects  an 
couuidercd  from  the  ArniiDiaa  stand-point.  Though  we  caoDot 
accept  as  correct  some  of  the  vieirs  advanced,  yet  we  can  heartily 
reconimenil  thii  vulurae  by  Bishop  Foster  aa  a  highly  interesting 
and  instructive  treatise.  The  subject  with  which  it  has  to  do  is.  in 
our  opinion,  a  very  important  aud  fruitful  one.  and  deeerres  to  be 
far  more  ihnrouglily  considered  by  theologians  generally  than  it  has 
yet  been.  Its  complete  study  iwcoriiing  to  the  inductive  method 
we  are  convinced  would  do  much  to  advaoce  and  unify  the  theoli^ 
of  the  (.'liristian  Church. 

iLi.rsTKATivK  N[>TKS.    A  Gulde  to  the  Stadr  of  the  Snndav-achool  f  jCSSobs 
for  ItJDl.     Induding  Original  nod  Selected  Expoiitioai,  I^&db  of  Inatruc- 
tion,  lllujftrative  ADecdiites,  Practical  Application!,  A rchsologicBl  Notes, 
Libnrjr  Ilutbrfncee,   Maps,  Pictures,  DiikKranii.     By  Jesse  L.  Harlbu^ 
II.II.,  and  llobert  R,  l)oh«rt7,  Ph.D.     New  Vork:  Hunt  &  Eaton.     Cin- 
cinnati :  CraniitoQ  &  Stowe.     1690.     Price,  $1,25. 
The  general  characier  of  this  volume  ia  well  deaeribed  in  the 
contents  of  the  title  pa^^.    Of  the  many  helps  prepared  as  guidei 
to  the  etudy  of  the  Sun  day -school  lessons  for  the  present  year,  this 
is  oue  of  th-;  very  bt'st  that  has  come  under  our  notice.    The  teacher 
who  acquaints  himself  thoroughly  with    its  varied   contents   can 
scarcely  fail  to  impart  interesting  and  edSying  instruction.     We 
would  yet  add  that  the  work  is  gotten  up  in  excellent  style  and  con- 
tains nearly  four  hundred  ]>ages  of  valuable  reading  matter  and 
illustnitinns. 

yoLNtuMACY  UK  Law.  "  Tlic  La»  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  eonTerting  the 
Soul."  By  John  P.  Newman,  D.D.,  LL.I).,  a  Ijishop  of  the  MethndUt 
Kpixopal  CliiircL     .Vew  YorK:  Hunt  k  Eaton.     Ctucinnati:  Cranston 

4  .Stowe,     18'JO.     Price,  ?1.00. 

This  is  a  timely  un<l  highly  attractive  little  volume.  In  it  Bishop 
Newman  di-^cour^ea  in  u  very  interesting  and  inatructive  manner 
about  the  author,  jiromulgation,  anrl  missi'm  of  law;  of  the  law  of 
revrrence,  of  rest,  and  of  home ;  of  the  rights  of  life,  of  property, 
aud  of  funic ;  and  of  the  law  of  purity.  All  that  he  says  on  these 
impiirtaut  subjects  is  deserving  of  careful  consideration.  In  theM 
days  of  license  men  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  supremacy  of  law 
and  of  the  importance  of  obedience  to  its  just  demands.  The  book 
is  one  which  sbonld  find  a  place  iu  every  family  and  Sunday-schooi 
library. 
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Chbisttav  Miflsioira  in  thi  Nikbtbivth  Cbkturt.  Bj  Rev.  Elbert  S. 
Todd,  D.D.  New  York:  Hont  &  Eaton.  Cincinnati:  Cranston  & 
Stowe.    1890.    Price,  75  cents. 

We  liave  in  this  small  yolune  not  a  condensed  history  of  modern 
mimoDS,  nor  yet  a  general  disenssion  of  missionary  work,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  its  title,  bnt  merely  a  brief  treatise  on  some  phases 
of  thbi  many-fided  theme  which  seem  to  have  been  neglected.  The 
Ribiects  to  which  attention  is  directed  in  its  pages  are  as  follows : 
^Tne  Conversion  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  Ancestors/^*  The  Missionary 
Triamphs  of  Paganism/'  '<  Christianity  an  Oriental  Religion/' ''  Char- 
aeteristics  of  £thnic  Beliffions/'  "The  Solidarity  of  Humanity," 
''War  and  the  Progress  of  Christianity/'  ** Commerce  and  Christi- 
anity/' ''  The  Humanitarian  View/'  '^  Statesmanship  and  Missions/' 
''Methods/'  and  "  Success."  All  these  subjects  are  treated  in  an 
able  and  instructive  manner.  An  effort  is  made  in  the  treatise  to 
snggest  some  of  the  most  obvious  lessons  which  the  experience  of 
the  past  furnishes  concerning  the  question  of  methods  of  carrying 
ferward  the  missionary  worE. 

Bt  Cavob  axd  Doo-tbaiv  among  the  Crkb  and  Saltbaux  Indians.  By 
Egerton  Byerson  Tonng  (MiBiionary).  With  an  Introdaction  by  Mark 
Qnj  Pearse.  New  'York:  Hant  &  Eaton.  Cincinnati:  Cranston  k 
Stowe.     1890.    Price,  $1.25. 

This  book  eives  an  account  of  missionary  labors  among  the  In- 
dians in  the  Northwest  Territories  north  of  Hake  Winnipeg.  It  is 
written  in  a  plain  yet  attractive  style,  and  abounds  in  interesting 
incidents.  The  simple  facts  which  it  presents  can  scarcely  fail  to 
awaken  a  deep  interest  in  missionary  work  among  the  Indians,  and 
on  this  account  it  ought  to  have  a  wide  circulation.  It  is  a  shame 
that  up  to  this  time  so  much  mone^  has  been  spent  to  subjugate 
and  destroy  the  red  man,  and  so  little  been  given  to  Christianize 
and  save  him. 

EscHATOLooT;  or,  the  Doctrine  of  the  Last  Things,  According  to  the 
Chronology  and  Symbolism  of  the  Apocalypse.  By  F.  G.  Hibbara,  D.D., 
Author  of  the ''  Psalms  Chronologically  Arranged  with  Historical  Introduc- 
tions," "The  History  and  Geography  of  Palestine,"  ''The  Commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Psalms,"  etc.  New  York :  Hant  &  Eaton.  Cincinnati : 
Cranston  <&  Stowe.     1890.    Price,  $1.25. 

Dr.  Hibbard  not  onlv  believes  that  Eschatology  is  a  legitimate 
and  indispensable  branch  of  theoloKy,  but,  ako,  that  it  must  supply 
the  true  gauge  and  moral  value  of  all  doctrines  relating  to  moral 
ffovemment  and  redemption.  He  furthermore  holds  that  all  its  par- 
Hcnlar  subjects  are  purely  matters  of  written  revelation,  leaving 
nothing  to  mere  speculation,  and  that,  therefore,  all  our  knowledge 
of  them  is,  and  must  be,  purely  exe^tical.  In  the  volume  before 
OS  he  consequently  treats  of  these  things  according  to  what  he  con- 
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cdvea  to  be  the  chronology  and  symboliBm  of  the  Apocalypse.  The 
sabjects  which  chiefly  claim  his  attention  are  the  following,  to  wd : 
The  down£Eill  of  Anti-Chri«t,  the  millennium,  the  eeoond  coming  of 
Christ,  the  intermediate  state,  the  resarrection,  the  new  oreatKMi, 
and  the  restitution  of  all  things.  His  discussion  of  all  these  topifli 
is  scholarly  and  highly  suggestive,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  m^ 
oept  his  conclusions  on  all  points.  A  satisfiAOtory  exposition  of  tha 
Book  of  Beyelation  is  still  a  desideratum. 
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B0UBCE8   AND    LITEEATUBC. 

I.  Sources.  BrLLiNOSB's  printed  works  (stated  to  be  150  bj  Scheuohzer  in 
<* Bibllotheoa  HeWetioa,"  Zurich,  1783).  Ilis  manuscript  letters  (mostly 
Latin)  in  the  ** Thesaurus  Hottingerianus  *'  and  the  "  Siniler  Collection''  of 
the  City  Library  at  ZQrich. — The  second  Yolume  of  the  Acta  EccUtiattica, 
of  Zurich. — Jlte  Zurich  Letter 9  or  the  Correspondence  of  hn^eral  English 
JSithopt  and  others  with  tome  of  the  Helvetian  Reformer t^  chiefly  from  the  Ar- 
chive* of  Z&rich,  translated  and  edited  for  the  '^  Parker  Society"  by  Dr.  II. 
Robinson,  Cambridge  (University  Press),  2d  ed.  1846  (pp.  570). 

II.  Salomon  Hess:  Lebtn  BuHinger'e.  Zurich,  1828-20,  2  vols.  Not  very 
accurate. — *  Carl  Pestalozzi  :  Heinrich  BuUinger. — Leben  und  ausgevrdhlte 
Sehriften,  Nach  Handthcriftlichen  und  gleichzeitigen  Quellm.  Elberfeld,  1868. 
Extracts  from  his  writings,  p/?.  505-622.  Pestulozzi  has  faithfully  used  the 
written  and  printed  sources  in  the  Stadtbibliothek  and  ArcbiveH  of  Zurich. 
— R.  Chbistoffkl:  //.  BuUinger  und  teine  Gattin.  1875. — Justus  IIeeb: 
BuUingeTf  in  Herzog*,  II.  779-704.     A.  good  summary. 

*  An  advance   chapter  f^om  the    seventh  volume  of  the  Author's   Church 
HiBtory. 
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Older  biographical  sketches  by  Lvdwio  LAYAmt  (1576).  Josias  SuiLEm 
(1575),  W.  Stucki  (1575),  eUs.  Incidental  informadon  aboat  Bollinger  in 
Ilagenbach  and  other  works  on  the  Swiss  Reformation,  and  in  Mitek's  Die 
Gemeinde  von  Locarno^  1836,  especially  1. 198-216. 

After  the  productive  period  of  the  Zwinglian  Reformation, 
which  embraced  twelve  years,  from  1519  to  1531,  followed  the 
period  of  preservation  and  consolidatiou  under  difficult  circum- 
stances. It  required  a  man  of  firm  faith,  courage,  moderation, 
patience,  and  endurance.  Such  a  man  was  providentially 
equipped  in  the  person  of  Heinrich  Bullinger,  the  pupil, 
friend,  and  successor  of  Zwingli,  and  second  Antistes  of  Zurich. 
He  proved  that  the  Reformation  was  a  work  of  Ood,  and, 
therefore,  survived  the  apparent  defeat  at  Gappel. 

He  was  born  July  18,  1504,  at  Bremgarten  in  Aargan,  the 
youngest  of  five  sons  of  Dean  Bullinger,  who  lived,  like  many 
priests  of  those  days,  in  illegitimate,  yet  tolerated,  wedlock.* 
The  father  resisted  the  sale  of  indulgences  by  Samson  in  1518, 
and  confessed,  in  his  advanced  age,  from  the  pulpit,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation  (1529).  In  consequence  of  this  act 
he  lost  his  place.  Young  Henry  was  educated  in  the  school  of 
the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  at  Emmerich,  and  in  the 
University  of  Cologne.  He  studied  scholastic  and  patristic 
theology.  Luther's  writings  and  Melanchthon's  Loci  led  him 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  prepared  him  for  a  change. 

He  returned  to  Switzerland  as  Master  of  Arts,  taught  a 
school  in  the  Cistercian  Convent  at  Cappel  from  1523  to 
1 529,  and  reformed  the  convent  in  agreement  with  the  abbot, 
Wolfgang  Joner.  During  that  time  he  became  acquainted 
with  Zwingli,  attended  the  Conference  with  the  Anabaptists  at 
Zurich,  1525,  and  the  disputation  at  Bern,  1628.  He  married 
Anna  Adlischweiler,  formerly  a  nun,  in  1529,  who  proved  to  be 
an  excellent  wife  and  helpmate.  He  accepted  a  call  to  Brem- 
garten as  successor  of  his  father. 

*  The  bishop  of  Constance  allowed  priests  to  keep  concubines  for  an  •■««n^^ 
tribute  of  four  Rhenish  guilders,  called  the  Hurenaold,  See  Christoffel, 
Zwingli^  II.  337,  and  Pestaloiii,  p.  6. 
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After  the  disaster  at  Gappel,  he  removed  to  Zurich,  and  was 
nnanimonslj  elected  by  the  Council  and  the  citizens  preacher 
of  the  Great  Minster,  Dec.  9,  1531.  It  was  rumored  that 
Zwingli  himself,  in  the  presentiment  of  his  death,  had  desig- 
nated him  as  his  successor.  No  better  man  could  have  been 
selected.  It  was  of  vital  importance  for  the  Swiss  churches 
that  the  place  of  the  Reformer  should  be  filled  by  a  man  of  the 
same  spirit,  but  of  greater  moderation  and  self-restraint.^ 

Bullinger  now  assumed  the  task  of  saving,  purifying,  and 
consolidating  the  life-work  of  Zwingli ;  and  faithfully  and  suc- 
cessfully did  he  carry  out  his  task.  When  he  ascended  the 
pulpit  of  the  Great  Minster  on  Dec.  23,  1531,  many  hearers 
thought  that  Zwingli  had  risen  from  the  grave. f  He  took  a 
firm  stand  for  the  Reformation,  which  was  in  danger  of  being 
abandoned  by  timid  men  in  the  Council.  He  kept  free  from 
interference  with  politics,  which  had  proved  ruinous  to  Zwingli. 
He  established  a  more  independent,  though  friendly  relation 
between  Church  and  State.  He  confined  himself  to  his  proper 
vocation  as  preacher  and  teacher. 

In  the  first  years  he  preached  six  or  seven  times  a  week  ; 
after  1542  only  twice,  on  Sundays  and  Fridays.  He  followed 
the  plan  of  Zwingli  in  explaining  whole  books  of  the  Scrip- 
tares  from  the  pulpit.  His  sermons  were  simple,  clear,  and 
practical,  and  served  as  models  for  young  preachers. 

He  was  a  most  devoted  pastor,  dispensing  counsel  and  com- 
fort in  every  direction,  and  exposing  even  his  life  during  the 
pestilence  which  several  times  visited  Zurich.  Ills  house  was 
open  from  morning  till  night  to  all  who  desired  bis  help.  He 
freely  dispensed  food,  clothing  and   money  from  his  scanty  in- 

*  PestaloKzi,  p.  26 :  "  Zwingli  und  Bullinger — tcelche  Verschiedenheit !  Zwing- 
li t  reuehes^  feuriget  Temperamentf  Bullinger' t  Ruhe  und  Qelassenheii ;  ZwingWs 
BekneidendeTf  dtechender  fT/te,  Bullinger' 9  einlaaaliche  Griindliehkeit ;  daher  auch 
ZwinglCt  KOrxe^  Bullinger* 9  Au9/iihrlichkeU  in  den  meisten  seiner  Arbeiten,  Wie 
geeiffnet  xur  gegen9eitigen  Ergdnxung  !  " 

•f**Talem  eondonem  detonavity'  wrote  Myconius  to  Schenck,  "wi  multiputa- 
rent  Zwinglium  non  defunetum^  9ed  ad  Ph«nici9  modum  renatum  esse.*'  Hottinger, 
Jftiv,  K.  Qe9ch,  III.  28. 
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come  and  contribution?  of  friends,  to  widows  and  orpbans,  to 
strangers  and  exiles,  not  excluding  persons  of  other  creeds.  He 
secured  a  decent  pension  for  the  widow  of  Zwingli,  and  edu- 
cated two  of  his  children  with  his  own.  He  entertained  perse- 
cuted brethren  for  weeks  and  months  in  his  own  house,  or  pro- 
cured them  places  and  means  of  travel.'*' 

He  paid  great  attention  to  education,  as  superintendent  of 
the  schools  in  Zurich.  He  filled  the  professorships  in  the  Garo- 
linumwith  able  theologians,  as  Pellican,  Bibliander,  Peter 
Martyr.  He  secured  a  well-educated  ministry.  He  prepared, 
in  connection  with  Leo  Judae,  a  book  of  church  order,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Synod,  Oct.  22,  1532,  issued  by  authority 
of  the  burgomaster,  the  Small  and  the  Great  Council,  and  con- 
tinued in  force  for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  It  provides 
the  necessary  rules  for  the  examination,  election,  and  duties  of 
ministers  {Predicanten)  and  deans  (Decani),  for  semi-annual 
meetings  of  synods  with  clerical  and  lay  representatives,  and 
the  power  of  discipline.  The  charges  were  divided  into  eight 
districts  or  chapters. f 

Bullinger's  activity  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Zurich. 
He  had  a  truly  Catholic  spirit,  and  stood  in  correspondence 
with  all  the  Reformed  Churches.  Beza  calls  him  ^'  the  common 
shepherd  of  all  Christian  Churches;"  Pellican, "a  man  of 
God,  endowed  with  the  richest  gifts  of  heaven  for  God's  honor 
and  the  salvation  of  souls.''  He  received  fugitive  Protestants 
from  Italy,  France,  England,  and  Germany  with  open  arms, 
and  made  Zurich  an  asylum  of  religious  liberty.  He  thus 
protected  Colio  Secondo  Curioni,  Bernardino  Ochino,  and 
Peter  Martyr,  and  the  immigrants  from  Locarno,  and  aided  in 
the  organization  of  an  Italian  congregation  in  Zarich.  Follow- 
ing the  example  of  Zwingli  and  Calvin,  he  appealed  twice  to 
the  king  of  France  for  toleration  in  behalf  of  the  Huguenots. 

*  See  the  beautiful  description  of  Pestalozzi,  pp.  153  sqq. 

f  There  are  copies  of  several  editions  of  this  book  in  the  City  Library  at 
Zurich,  of  1532,  163'3,  1563,  etc.  It  is  also  printed  in  Simler*8  Sammlung  alter 
und  tieuer  Urkunden^  1.  25-73. 
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lie  dedicated  to  Henry  II.  his  book  on  Christian  Perfection 
(1551),  and  to  Francis  II.  his  Instruction  in  the  Christian 
Religion  (1559).  He  sent  deputations  to  the  French  court 
for  the  protection  of  the  Waldenses,  and  the  Reformed  congre- 
gation in  Paris. 

The  extent  of  BuUinger's  correspondence  is  astonishing.  It 
embraces  letters  to  and  from  all  the  distinguished  Protestant 
divines  of  his  age,  as  Calvin,  Melanchthon,  Bucer,  Bcza, 
Laski,  Cranmer,  Hooper,  Jewel,  and  crowned  heads  who  con- 
sulted him,  as  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  of  England,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Henry  II.  of  France,  King  Christian  of  Denmark, 
Philip  of  Hesse,  and  the  Elector  Frederick  of  the  Palatinate. 

Ballinger  came  into  contact  with  the  English  Reformation 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
especially  during  the  bloody  reign  of  Mary,  when  many  promi- 
nent exiles  fled  to  Zurich,  and  found  a  fraternal  reception  under 
bis  hospitable  roof.  The  correspondence  of  Hooper,  Jewel, 
Sandys,  Grindal,  Parkhurst,  Foxe,  Cox,  and  other  church 
dignitaries  with  BuUinger,  Gwalter,  Gessner,  Simler,  and  Peter 
Martyr,  is  a  noble  monument  of  the  spiritual  harmony  between 
the  Reformed  Churches  of  Switzerland  and  Ei  gland  in  the 
Edwardian  and  Elizabethan  era.  Archbishop  Cranmer  invited 
BuUinger,  together  with  Melanch^hon,  Calvin,  and  Bucer,  to  a 
conference  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  an  evangel- 
ical union  creed;  and  Calvin  answered  that  for  such  a  cause  he 
would  be  willing  to  cross  ten  seas.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  was 
beheaded  in  1554,  read  BuUinger's  works,  translated  his  book 
on  marriage  into  Greek,  consulted  him  about  Hebrew,  and 
addressed  him  with  filial  affection  and  gratitude.  Her  three 
letters  to  him  are  still  preserved  in  Zurich.  Bishop  Hooper  of 
Gloucester,  who  had  enjoyed  his  hospitality  in  1547,  addressed 
him  shortly  before  his  martyrdom  in  1554,  as  his  ''revered 
father  and  guide,"  and  the  best  friend  he  ever  had,  and  recom- 
mended his  wife  and  two  children  to  his  care.  Bishop  Jewel,  in 
a  letter  of  May  22,  1559,  calls  him  his  '^  father  and  much 
esteemed  master  in  Christ/'  thanks  him  for  his  '^ courtesy  and 
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kiDdness/' which  he  and  his  friends  experienced  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  exile,  and  informs  him  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  reformed  religion  under  Elizabeth  was  largely  due 
to  his  own  ^'letters  and  recommendations;"  adding  that  the 
Queen  refused  to  be  addressed  as  the  head  of  the  Church  of 
England,  feeling  that  such  honor  belongs  to  Christ  alone,  and 
not  to  any  human  being.  Bullinger's  death  was  lamented  in 
England  as  a  public  calamity. "^ 

Bullinger  faithfully  maintained  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Reformed  Church  against  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Luther- 
ans, with  moderation  and  dignity.  He  never  returned  the 
abuse  of  fanatics,  and  when,  in  1548,  the  Interim  drove  the 
Lutheran  preachers  from  the  Swabian  cities,  he  received  them 
hospitably,  even  those  who  had  denounced  the  Reformed  doc- 
trines from  the  pulpit.  He  represents  the  German  Swiss  type  of 
the  Reformed  faith  in  substantial  agreement  with  a  moderate 
Calvinism.  He  gave  a  full  exposition  of  his  theological  views 
in  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession. 

His  theory  of  the  sacrament  was  higher  than  that  of  Zwingli. 
He  laid  more  stress  on  the  objective  value  of  the  institution. 
We  recognize,  he  wrote  to  Faber,  a  mystery  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per ;  the  bread  is  not  common  bread,  but  venerable,  sacred, 
sacramental  bread,  the  pledge  of  the  spiritual  real  presence  of 
Christ  to  those  who  believe.  As  the  sun  is  in  heaven,  and  yet 
virtually  present  on  earth  with  his  light  and  heat,  so  Christ  sits 
in  heaven,  and  yet  efficaciously  works  in  the  hearts  of  all 
believers.  When  Luther,  after  Zwingli's  death,  warned  Duke 
Albert  of  Prussia  and  the  people  of  Frankfort  not  to  tolerate 
the  Zwinglians,  Bullinger  replied  by  sending  to  the  duke  a 
translation  of  Ratramnus'  tract,  2>6  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini, 
with  a  preface.  He  rejected  the  Wittenberg  Concordia  of  1536, 
because  it  concealed  the  Lutheran  doctrine.  He  answered 
Luther's  atrocious  attack  on  the  Zwinglians  (1545)  by  a  clear, 
strong,  and  temperate  statement ;   but  Luther  died  soon  after- 

*  See  the  letters  of  Barlow  to  Simler  (Bullinger's  Bon-in-law),  and  Biahop 
Cox  to  Qwalter,  in  Zurich  Letters,  pp.  494  and  496. 
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wards  (1546)  without  retracting  his  charges.  When  Westphal 
renewed  the  unfortunate  controversy  (1552),  Bollinger  support- 
ed Calvin  in  defending  the  Reformed  doctrine,  but  counseled 
moderation."*"  He  and  Calvin  brought  about  a  complete  agree- 
Hient  on  the  sacramental  question  in  the  Consensus  Tigurinus 
"which  was  adopted  in  1549  at  Zurich,  in  the  presence  of  some 
members  of  the  Council,  and  afterwards  received  the  approval 
^f  the  other  Swiss  Reformed  churches. f 

On  the  doctrine  of  Predestination,  BuUinger  did  not  go  quite 

^BS  farasZwingli  and  Calvin,  and  kept  within  the  infralnpsarian 

scheme.     He  avoided  to  speak  of  the  predestination  of  Adam's 

^ally  because  it  seemed  irreconcilable  with  the  justice  of  the 

3)onishment  of  sin.  %     The  Consensus  Oenevensis  (1652),  which 

^sontains  Calvin's  rigorous  view,  was  not  signed  by  the  pastors  of 

Zurich.     Theodor  Bibliander^  the  father  of  biblical  exegesis  in 

Switzerland,  and  a  forerunner  of  Arminianism,  opposed  it.     He 

adhered   to  the  semi-Pelagian   theory   of  Erasmus,  and   was 

involved  in  a  controversy  with  Peter  Martyr,  a  strict  Calvinist, 

who   taught    in   Ziirich    since  1556.     Bibliander    was  finally 

removed  from  his  theological  professorship  (Feb.  8,  1560),  but 

bis  salary  was  continued  till  his  death  (Nov.  26, 1564).§ 

On  the  subject  of  toleration  and  the  punishment  of  here- 
tics, Bullinger  agreed  with  the  prevailing  theory,  but  favor- 
ably differed  from  the  prevailing  practice.  He  opposed  the 
Anabaptists  in  his  writings,  as  much  as  Zwingli,  and,  like 
Melanchthon,  he  approved  of  the  unfortunate  execution  of 
Servetus,  but   he   himself  did   not   persecute.     He    tolerated 

*  1  Apclogetica  Dffentio^  etc.,  February,  1666. 

f  Schaff,  Creeds  of  ChritUndom^  I.  471  sqq.,  and  the  literature  there 
quoted. 

I  In  the  Second  HeWetio  Confession,  ch.  YIII.,  he  dismisses  the  curious 
questions,  **  whether  Qod  would  hare  Adam  fall,  or  whether  he  forced  him  to 
faU,  or  whj  he  did  not  hinder  his  fall,  and  such  like,"  and  says  that  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  know  that  Ood  did  forbid  our  first  parents  to  eat  of  the  fruit,  and 
punished  them  for  disobedience. 

{  A  fuller  statement  in  Schaff,  CfreetU,  I.  474  sqq.,  and  especially  Schweizer, 
Om(raM>gmen,  I.  189,  168-292. 
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Hebrew  and  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  history,  philosophy,  and 

the  sciences,  but  especially  the  New  Testament,  and  read  daily 

tliTte  chapters  in  the  Bible,  beginning  with  Genesis.      9)  Keep 

^nr  body  clean  and  unspotted,  be  neat  in  your  dress,  and 

A?oid  above  all  things  intemperanco  in  eating  and   drinking. 

10)  Let  your  conversation  be  decent,  cheerful,  moderate,  and 

Am  from   all  uncharitableness.^      He   recommended   him   to 

VelaDchthon,  and  followed  his  studies  with  letters  full  of  fath- 

•fly  care  and  affection. f     He  kept  his  parents  with  him  till 

^T  death,  the  widow  of  Zwingli  (d.  1538),  and  two  of  her 

^Wren,  whom   he  educated  with  his  own.     Notwithstanding 

*w  scanty  income,  he  declined  alJ  presents,  or  sent  them  to  the 

"^'tals.     The  whole  people  revered  the  venerable  minister  of 

^ohle  features  and  white  patriarchal  beard. 

His   last   days   were   clouded,  like  those  of  many   faithful 

••'''^^nts  of  God.     The  excess  of  work  and  care  undermined  his 

nealtli.    In  1562  he  wrote  to  Fabricus  at  Coire :  "    I  almost 

wnk  Under  the  load  of  busines  and  care,  and  feel  so  tired  that 

Iwoi^ld  ask  the  Lord  to  give  me  rest  if  it  were  not  against 

Hj«  ^ili;'     The  pestilence  of  1664  and  1565  brought  him  to 

^®   V>rink  of  the  grave,  and   deprived  him  of  his  wife,  three 

"•"Sfeters,  and    his    brother-in-law.      He    bore    these    heavy 

stroll ^  with  Christian     resignation.      In  the    same  two    fatal 

yeat*^   he  lost   his  dearest    friends,  Calvin,  Blaurer,  Gessner, 

''^^chauer,  Bibliander,  Fabricius,  Farel.     He  recovered,  and 

^*^     allowed    to  spend   several  more    years  in    the   service   of 

V/hi*^^^       His  youngest  daughter,  Dorothea,  took  faithful  and 

^'^^^r  care  of  his  health.     He  felt  lonely  and  homesick,  but 

cor>x:iuued   to   preach    and    to   write   with   the   aid   of    pastor 

I'^'^nter,  his  colleague  and  son-in-law.     He  preached   his  last 

•^'^^^on  on  Pentecost,  1575.     He  assembled,  August  26,  all  the 

P*^t.or8  of  the  city  and  professors  of  theology  around  his  sick- 

*  X^estalozzi,  688  sqq. 

i*  The  letters,  pp.  595-617,  are  quite  interesting.  Henry  became  pastoral 
ZdVliooD,  and  aflerwarda  of  St.  Peter  at  Ziirich.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Ow^iter,  who  was  a  granddaughter  of  Zwingli. 
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bed,  assured  them  of  his  perseverance  in  the  true  apostolic 
and  orthodox  doctrine,  recited  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  purity  of  life,  harmony  among  themselves,  and 
obedience  to  the  magistrates.  Uo  warned  them  against  intem* 
perance,  envy,  and  hatred,  thanked  them  for  their  kindness, 
assured  them  of  his  love,  and  closed  with  a  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving and  some  verses  of  the  hymns  of  Prudentius.  Then 
extending  his  hand  to  each,  he  took  leave  of  them  with  tears,  as 
Paul  did  from  the  elders  at  Ephesus.  A  few  weeks  afterwards 
he  died,  after  reciting  several  Psalms  (15,  16,  and  42),  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  other  prayers,  peacefully,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  family,  Sept.  17,  1575.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Great  Minster,  at  the  side  of  his  beloved  wife  and  his  dear 
friend,  Peter  Martyr.  According  to  his  wish,  Rudolph 
Gwalter,  Zwingli's  son-in-law  and  his  adopted  son,  was  unani- 
mously elected  his  successor.  Four  of  his  successors  were 
trained  under  his  care  and  labored  in  his  spirit. 

The  writings  of  Bullinger  are  very  numerous,  mostly  doc- 
trinal and  practical,  adapted  to  the  times,  but  of  little  per- 
manent value.  Scheuchzer  numbers  one  hundred  and  fifty 
printed  books  of  his.  The  Zurich  City  Library  contains 
aboutone  hundred,  exclusive  of  translations  and  new  edi- 
tions. Many  are  extant  only  in  manuscript.  lie  wrote 
Latin  commentaries  on  the  New  Testament  (except  the 
Apocal5'pse),  numerous  sermons  on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel, 
the  Apocalypse.  His  Decades  (five  series  of  ten  sermons  each 
on  the  Decalogue,  the  Apostles*  Greed,  and  the  Sacraments) 
were  much  esteemed  and  used  in  Holland  and  England.  His 
work  on  the  justifying  grace  of  God  was  highly  prized  by 
Melanchthon.  His  history  of  the  Swiss  Reformation,  written 
by  his  own  hand  in  four  folio  volumes,  has  been  publishe<l  in 
1838-40,  in  three  volumes.  His  most  important  doctrinal 
work  is  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession,  which  acquired 
symbolical  authority  in  nearly  all  the  Reformed  churches.'*' 

*  ExtnoU  from  Bullinger' a  Works  are  giTen  by  Pestalozzi,  606-622. 
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II. 

THE  "CHURCH  REVIEW"  SYMPOSIUM  ON  CHRIS- 
TIAN REUNION. 

BY  BEY.  WILLIAM  FREDERICK  FABER. 

The  basis  for  Christian  Reunion,  proposed  by  the  Lambeth 
Conference  of  1888  is  as  follows  : 

**  I.  The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
as  'containing  all  things  necessary  to  salvation/  and  as  being 
the  rule  and  ultimate  standard  of  Faith. 

''  II.  The  Apostles'  Creed,  as  the  Baptismal  Symbol ;  and 
the  Nicene  Creed,  as  the  sufficient  statement  of  the  Christian 
Faith. 

"III.  T£e  two  Sacraments  ordained  by  Christ  Himself, — Bap- 
tism and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord, — ministered  with  unfailing 
use  of  Christ's  words  of  institution,  and  of  the  elements 
ordained  by  Him. 

"IV.  The  historic  Episcopate,  locally  adapted  in  the  meth- 
ods of  its  administration  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  nations 
and  peoples  called  of  God  into  the  unity  of  Ilis  Church." 

When  this  Basis — substantially  the  same  as  declared  by  the 
American  House  of  Bishops  in  ISSG — was  published,  it  at  once 
received  widespread  attention,  and  since  then  much  has  been 
said  and  written  on  the  subject.  But  up  to  the  present  there 
has  been  no  more  important  discussion  of  it  in  this  country 
than  that  in  the  pages  of  the  Church  Review^  which  in  April  of 
last  year  published  articles  and  communications  from  twenty 
representative  men  of  non-Episcopal  churches,  and  in  October 
concluded  the  Symposium  with  twelve  papers  by  leading  Epis- 
copalians, among  them  four  of  the  American  Bishops.     Bear- 
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ing  in  mind  that  the  Church  RevieWy  while  it  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  many  publications  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  is  an»accredited  organ  of  High  Church  views,  we  shall 
be  gratified  to  see  such  a  symposium  in  its  pages  at  all,  and 
not  disappointed  if  from  the  second  part  of  the  debate  we  miss 
such  names  as  those  of  Phillips  Brooks,  Heber  Newton  and  Dr. 
Rainsford.  In  the  symposium  itself  there  is  much  to  gratify 
us.  On  the  non-Episcopal  side  there  is,  with  but  one  excep- 
tion, the  best  of  temper  ;  learning  and  piety  are  coupled  with 
that  courtesy  which  does  not  so  uniformly  grace  their  possess- 
ors. However  little  hope  is  left  that  the  terms  of  the  Anglican 
Church  will  be  accepted  by  the  other  Protestant  Churches,* there 
is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  these  representative  men  on  the 
non-Episcopal  side  are  looking  at  the  question  in  a  vastly  dif- 
ferent way  from  their  fathers,  and  however  slight  the  prospect 
mny  be  that  the  Church  Revieio  writers  will  consent  to  regard 
as  non-essential  their  jure  divino  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
Episcopate,  with  them,  too,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that 
history  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ  have  compelled  a  consider- 
able change  of  attitude  from  that  of  by-gone  days. 

Upon  the  first  proposition  there  is  little  discussion.  Its  state- 
ment is  strong  and  positive,  while  at  the  same  time  it  leaves 
open  the  minor  questions  which  concern  the  theories  of  Inspir- 
ation. Those  questions,  which  in  our  day  afford  occasion  for 
so  much  heated  controversy,  are  after  all  secondary  to  the  great 
fact  which  is  not  in  question,  and  which  transcends  the  debata- 
ble ground  of  theories ;  the  fact,  to  wit,  that  the  ^*  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  contain  all  things  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  and  are  the  rule  and  ultimate  standard  of 
Faith.''  We  cannot  but  admire  the  wisdom  of  the  Lambeth 
Conference  in  framing  this  first  proposition  just  as  they  did. 
The  Baptist  Dr.  McArthur,  indeed,  would  like  to  recast  it.  It 
should  not  be  simply  "  the  rule  and  ultimate  standard  of  Faith." 
It  should  be  "the  Word  of  God,"  "  the  only  rule  of  Faith  and 
Practice."  What  with  such  a  principle  would  become  of  the 
Baptist  Church, — to  say  nothing  now    of  any   of  our  other 
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CharcheSy — Dr.  MoArthur  has  evidently  not  stopped  to  reflect. 
It  is  well  to  honor  the  Scripture ;  but  it  is  well,  also,  to  respect 
the  Scripture  enough  to  ascertain  its  own  claims  on  its  behalf^ 
and  not  to  put  it  into  a  place  its  writers,  and  the  Spirit  who 
moved  them,  never  meant  it  to  occupy.  We  cannot  forget  that 
in  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  it  is  written  how  Christ 
answered  the  Jews,  ^^  Ye  search  the  Scriptures,  because  ye  think 
that  in  them  ye  have  eternal  life ;  and  these  are  they  which 
bear  witness  of  Me  ;  and  ye  will  not  come  to  Me,  that  ye  may 
have  life."  In  a  word,  it  may  easily  happen  that  an  exagger- 
ated view  of  Scripture  will  shut  out  the  Supreme  Object  of 
Christian  faith.  More  than  that,  Protestantism  should  remem- 
ber that  it  ?ia8  happened. 

While  the  first  proposition  meets,  on  the  whole,  sufficient  ap- 
proval, the  second  is  subjected  to  criticism,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  claim  that  *'  the  Nicene  Greed  is  the  sufficient  state- 
ment of  the  Christian  Faith." 

That  we  may  the  better  understand  the  matter,  let  us  bring 
before  the  reader  the  full  text  of  that  symbol  in  the  form  in 
which  the  Anglican  Bishops  hold  it. 

"  I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heav- 
en and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible. 

'*  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son  of 
God,  Begotten  of  His  Father  before  all  worlds,  God  of  God, 
Light  ot  Light,  Very  God  of  very  God,  Begotten,  not  made, 
Being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  By  whom  all  things 
were  made:  Who  for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation  came  down 
from  heaven.  And  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  And  was  made  man.  And  was  crucified  also  for  us 
under  Pontius  Pilate.  He  sufi'ered  and  was  buried,  and  the  third 
day  He  rose  again  according  to  the  Scriptures.  And  ascended 
into  heaven,  And  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  And 
He  shall  come  again  with  glory  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the 
dead :  Whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end. 

**  And  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  The  Lord  and  Giver  of 
life,  Who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  Who  with 
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the  Father  and  the  Son  together  is  worshipped  and  glorified. 
Who  spake  by  the  Prophets.  And  I  believe  one  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church.  I  acknowledge  one  Baptism  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins,  and  I  look  for  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead.  And 
the  life  of  the  world  to  come.     Amen." 

To  this  Creed  the  objection  is  made  bj  one  of  the  writ^v, 
that ''  it  enters  into  philosophical  speculation,  when  it  should 
have  been  content  with  the  Scripture  statement  that  the  Word 
is  God ;"  by  others,  that  as  it  now  appears,  the  Nicene  Creed 
contains  clauses  not  originally  in  it,  hence  not  deserving  of  the 
reverence  which  we  should  bestow  on  primitive  purity  of  teach- 
ing ;  and  there  is  instanced  the  famous /i/tojt^,  ''the  procession 
of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son^^AU  addition  made  at 
a  late  date  by  the  West,  and  to  this  day  protested  against  by 
the  East ;  but  above  and  beyond  all  these  and  similar  objections, 
it  is  held  by  a  number  of  the  writers  that  the  Nicene  Creed  in 
any  form  cannot  be  a  sufficient  statement  of  the  Christian  Faith. 
It  is  maintained  with  great  plausibility  that  to  leave  the  Church 
with  this  for  a  sufficient  doctrinal  standard,  would  be  to  give  up 
Christendom  to  a  new  Babel  of  tongues,  so  that  the  ensuing 
confusion  of  teaching  would  be  worse  than  the  present  sectari- 
anism.    It  is  asserted  that  to  remand  to  the  region  of  non-es- 
'  sentials  our  great  confessional  symbols  of  later  times  would  be 
disloyalty  to  our  history,  to  truth,  to  God. 

Now  it  is  indeed  true  that  the  developments,  the  acquisitions, 
the  achievements  of  successive  centuries  of  Christian  history 
are  not  to  be  counted  as  vain  and  nothing  worth,  or  to  be,  so 
far  as  possible,  undone.  Such  an  attempt  would  be  both  im- 
pious and  futile.  But,  as  we  take  it,  to  posit  Christianity  as 
attainable  by  agreement  on  the  Nicene  Creed^  contemplates  no 
abolishing  of  Augsburg,  Heidelberg  or  Westminster  beliefs. 
For  Augsburg,  Heidelberg  and  Westminster  became  possible 
only  because  there  was,  long  centuries  before,  a  Nicea.  In 
other  words,  the  later  theological  thought  accredits  itself  as 
legitimate  Christian  thought  only  by  reconfessing  at  the  outset 
the  primitive  Christian  Faith^  and  by  acknowledging  that  all 
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"which  it  is  now  doing  is  simply  in  explication  and  application 
of  that  Faith.  If  different  types  of  thought  lay  undeveloped  in 
the  infant  Church,  and  in  no  wise  hindered  Catholic  Unity 
theHy  and  if  for  doctrinal  standard  the  simple  form  of  sound 
words  in  which  all  could  agree  then^  sufficed,  what  is  there  in  any 
system  legitimately  growing  out  of  primitive  Faith  and  thought 
to  hinder  fellowship  with  any  brother  Christian  mno  f-  and  why 
is  a  form  of  sound  words  which  embodies  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter,  not  a  sufficient  statement  of  the  Christian  Faith  now  ? 

The  fact  is,  our  anomalous  sectarian  position  prevents  our 
seeing  some  things  because  of  their  very  simplicity.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  the  great  subscription  bug-bear.  Having 
so  long  been  accustomed  to  think  that  compelling  a  man  to 
subscribe  a  Confession  will  make  him  believe  it  and  stick  to  that 
belief,  we  are  afraid  that  by  relinquishing  this  form  of  obliga- 
tion, the  Confession  will  no  longer  be  believed.  The  truth  is, 
the  Confession  will  compel  belief  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  commends  itself  to  the  Christian  reason  as  in  harmony 
with  the  central  Revelation  in  the  Christ  and  the  testimony  of 
Apostles  and  Prophets ;  in  other  words,  so  far  as  it  is  pro- 
foundly true,  and  truly  Christian.  Subscription  compels  no 
more.  Let  me  be  persuaded  that  the  true  spiritual  successors  of 
St.  Peter,  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  are  the  Puritan  leaders  and  the 
Westminster  divines,  and  no  subscription  bond  can  strengthen 
my  adherence  to  the  Presbyterian  system  of  thought.  On  the 
other  hand,  weaken  my  conviction  that  only  these  men  and  this 
school  are  par  excellence  the  successors,  the  inheritors  of  the 
Saints  to  whom  once  for  all  the  Faith  was  delivered,  and,  while 
yoa  will  not  make  me  disloyal  to  the  Lord's  work  in  a  Presby- 
terian field,  you  do  make  me  care  less  for  every  form  of  Pres- 
byterian-ism as  such,  and  relatively  more  for  the  common  Faith 
and  the  Catholic  Churchmanship  which  I  here  may  share  with 
you  yonder. 

The  Faith  stands  behind  the  confessional  standards  :  the 
Faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  Saints.  The  Faith  is  one  : 
the  confessions  divergent.     The  Faith  is  primary,  absolutely 
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essential,  the  confessions  are  seconJary,  relatively  esseniial. 
Confessions  will  be  widely  divergent ;  but  no  confession  is 
legitimately  Christian  which  does  not  trace  back  to  a  common 
orisin  with  its  most  widely  different  sister  confession  in  the 
maternity  of  the  One  Faith ;  and  that  One  Faith  fully  positive 
and  sufficiently  Christian  to  be,  even  in  undeveloped  form,  a 
whole  Gospel  to  the  world. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  one  great  necessity  of  the  present 
time  is  to  recover  the  primitive  singleness,  or  unity,  of  the 
Faith  ;  to  recover  it  as  a  dominant  idea  in  theological  thinking* 
for  there  it  is  needed  first  of  all.  Recover  it  there,  and  you 
will  find  it  working  out  practically  all  manner  of  blessings 
among  men  ;  heart-winning  simplicity  in  Evangelism,  and  one- 
ness of  those  who  bear  the  Christian  name.  We  cannot  too 
often  rehearse  the  Apostles*  Creed,  which  is  even  better  than 
the  Nicene  ;  though,  in  fact,  the  two  are  but  the  same  Creed, 
the  Nicene  only  more  expanded.  To  keep  these  hallowed 
words  fresh  in  our  minds  serves  as  a  safeguard  against  such 
confessioualism  as  sets  up  denominational  standards  in  a  self- 
sufficient,  sectarian  spirit.  It  reminds  us  that  to  keep  our  sys- 
tem true,  we  must  keep  it  properly  related^  related  to  the  first 
principles.  And  while  the  actual  words  of  the  Apostles'  and 
the  Nicene  Creeds  profit  nothing,  as  words,  save  only  as  they 
arc  terse  ami  fitting,  beautiful  and  time-honored  words,  these 
symbols  enshrine  that  which  is  the  hope  of  the  world,  the  only 
and  yet  the  sufficient  salvation  of  men  :  the  glorious  fact  of  the 
Incarnation,  **  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life." 

The  objection  to  the  second  proposition  of  the  Lambeth  con- 
ferenco  is,  in  a  last  analysis,  due  to  the  dread  lest  we  may 
comprehend  heresy  within  the  borders  of  our  re-united  Church. 
**  What,"  so  in  efiect  goes  up  the  cry, — **  What  have  we  been 
protesting  for,  these  hundred,  or  three  hundred  years  past,  if 
now  we  are  to  ceaso  protesting?''  Of  course,  if  we  are  going 
to  discuss  Unity,  we  might  as  well  meet  the  whole  force  of  the 
opposing  feeling  now  as  later  on.  Men  are  not  willing  to  stop 
thinking  of  those  dilTering  with  them  as  being  unsound,  heter- 
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odox.  DenomiDationaliRxn  is  a  great  convenience.  It  is  a 
sort  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line;  below  it,  slavery  right,  above 
it,  slavery  wrong.  Denomi nationalism  affords  us  an  opportunity 
to  leave  our  differing  brethren  orthodox  and  heretical  at  the 
same  time.  To  me,  as  a  Presbyterian,  the  Methodist  in  the 
Methodist  Church  is  sound;  transport  him  into  mv  pulpit,  the 
same  man  with  the  same  views,  is  unsound.  The  whole  thing 
is  a  colossal  piece  of  inconsistency.  Orthodoxy  becomes  a 
matter  of  ecclesiastical  parallels  of  latitude. 

And  now  comes  a  proposal  to  let  all  provincial  yard-sticks 
fall  into  disuse,  and  have  one  imperial  standard  for  the  whole 
realm  of  Jesus  Christ,  one  Canon  or  Rule  of  Faith,  say,  the 
venerable  Nicene  Creed. 

The  proposal  is  not  to  stretch  all  men  on  one  new  Procrustes 
bed ;  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  bo  considerably  less  stretch- 
ing and  lopping  of  limbs  than  heretofore.  The  proposal  is  to 
bring  into  line  with  the  once-delivered  Faith  every  later  form  of 
individual  theological  thought,  every  later  system  and  school  of 
doctrine;  so  that  what  can  be  thus  consistently  and  vitally  re- 
lated to  that  Faith  may  continue  to  live  even  a  truer  and 
stronger  life  than  before,  and  so  that  what  cannot  make  good  a 
legitimate  kinship  and  descent  may  the  more  speedily  perish. 
Or,  in  other  words,  the  purpose  is  to  let  the  text  once  more 
stand  out  the  clearer  by  reason  of  the  commentary;  to  deliver 
the  text  from  being  smothered  and  buried  under  the  commentary. 

For  there  is  a  catholic  Presbyterian  ism  and  an  heretical 
Presbyterianism,  a  catholic  Lutheranism  and  an  heretical 
Lutheranism.  Let  the  Catholic  live;  the  sooner  the  heretical 
dies,  the  better.  Catholic  Presbyterianism  and  Catholic  Luth- 
eranism can  dwell  together,  in  the  same  Church,  in  peace  ;  for  to 
both  the  Faith,  to  both  the  Catholicity,  to  both  the  great  apos- 
tolic and  primitive  basis  is  supreme.  The  two  will  difTer; 
what  then?  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  John  differed,  sacrificed 
Done  of  their  individuality,  as  the  years  went  on  became  more 
truly  free  and  more  fully  themselves^  yet  dwelt  together  in 
Unity  in  the  Catholic  Household  of  Faith. 
11 
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Vague,  confasedy  contradictory  teaching  we  dread,  aa  a  re- 
sult of  going  back  to  primitive  Creeds !  Could  it  be  worse 
than  it  is  now  ?  vagueness,  confusions,  contradictions,  and  of  a 
primitive  One  Faith  hardly  a  glimpse. 

There  is  theological  ferment,  and  we  are  not  able  to  keep  it 
away  from  us  or  ourselves  away  from  it.  We  have  not  yet 
begun  to  see  the  worst.  Meanwhile  we  need  to  remember  also 
that  the  objective  point  of  the  attacks  of  unbelief  is  not  this  or 
that  tenet  of  a  denomination,  but  the  unique  claims  of  Jeens 
Christ  to  be  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  and  the  Lord  of 
humanity.  Seeing  that  this  is  the  very  Rock  whereon  Christ 
founded  His  Church  and  promised  it  indestructible  life,  is  it 
not  to-day,  in  view  of  all  the  facts,  supremely  important  that 
we  remember  we  have  such  a  Rock,  and  come  to  feel  that  when 
we  plant  ourselves  on  it  we  shall  be  secure? 

And  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Greeds  bring  us  simply  and 
fairly  back  to  that  Rock. 

The  third  proposition,  of  the  two  Sacraments,  occasions  but 
little  difficulty.  Several  of  the  Lutheran  theologians  believe  it 
glioiiM  contain  an  explicit  recognition  of  the  Real  Presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Dr.  Mac  Arthur,  in  the  name  of  the  Baptists,  repudiates  the 
term  Sacraments  as  un-Biblical  and  open  to  misconstruction ; 
and  tells  us  that  organic  union  is  clearly  possible,  if  men 
really  want  it,  by  '^  following  Christ  into  the  waters  of  baptism," 
which  is  *''  the  truly  Apostolic  and  Catholic  ordinance.'*  But 
on  the  whole  this  proposition — we  do  not  mean  Dr.  Mac- 
Arthur's — presents  no  serious  obstacles. 

It  is  the  fourth  proposition  which  most  obviously  presents 
the  obstacles. 

''  The  Historic  Episcopate,  locally  adapted  in  the  methods  of 
its  administration  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  nations  and 
peoples  called  of  God  into  the  unity  of  His  Church." 

Taking  the  statement  as  it  reads,  and  interpreting  it  in  the 
light  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  results  of  historic  investi- 
gation, Dr.  Briggs,  of  Union  Seminary,  expresses  his  willingness 
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to  accept  the  proposal.  He  quotes  from  Dr.  Vincent,  Assistant 
Sishop  of  Southern  Ohio  : 

^  Nothing  is  said  here  of  Episcopacy  as  of  Divine  institution 
or  necessity,  notliing  of  *  Apostolic  Succession/  nothing  of  a 
scriptural  origin  or  a  doctrinal  nature  in  the  institution.  It  is 
expressly  proposed  here  only  in  its  '  historical  character '  and  as 
'  locally  adapted  to  the  varying  needs  of  God*s  people.'  All 
else,  unless  it  be  its  scripturalness,  is  matter  of  opinion,  to 
which  this  Church  has  never  formally  committed  herself.  Her 
position  here  is  the  same  broad  and  generous  one  taken  in  the 
preface  to  her  Ordinal.  That  phrase,  '  the  Historic  Episco- 
pate,' was  deliberately  chosen  as  declaring  not  a  doctrine,  but  a 
fact,  and  as  being  general  enough  to  include  all  variants.''  See 
Church  Review,  April,  1890,  p.  48. 

^^  This  platform,"  Dr.  Briggs  goes  on  to  say,  ^'  thus  inter- 
preted,  is  broad  enough  and  strong  enough  for  the  feet  of  Pres- 
byterians, and  it  contains  nothing  to  which  they  can  rightly 
object." 

The  grounds  of  opposition  to  Episcopacy,  Dr.  Briggs  states 
thus, — 

^*  There  are  four  reasons  for  opposition  in  the  non-Episcopal 
churches  to  the  Historic  Episcopate  : 

^'  1.  The  claim  that  the  Diocesan  Episcopacy  has  the  Divine 
right  of  institution  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

^*  2.  The  claim  that  the  Diocesan  bishops  are  the  successors 
of  the  Apostles. 

^*  3.  The  claim  that  ordination  by  Diocesan  bishops  has  in  it 
special  grace,  without  which  there  can  be  no  valid  ministry. 

**  4.  The  claim  that  Diocesan  bishops  have  divine  authority 
to  rule  the  Church. 

*'  These  claims  for  the  Diocesan  Episcopate  have  been  asso- 
ciated in  the  minds  of  the  non-Episcopal  ministry  with  all  the 
tyranny  and  abuses  that  the  Church  has  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  Diocesan  bishops.  These  claims  are  not  recognized  by  the 
ministry  of  other  Protestant  Churches,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  they  ever  will  be  recognized."     Ibid,  p.  49. 
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'*  These  are  but  the  outer  garments  of  the  Historic  Episco- 
pate, that  may  be  exchanged  for  other  robes.  These  are  the 
features  that  may  be  pleasant  for  some  parties  to  look  apoDy 
and  we  shall  not  deny  them  their  pleasure  in  them.  But  when 
the  proposition  of  the  House  of  Bishops  is  adopted,  •  .  .  then, 
if  we  mistake  not,  all  these  unessential  things  will  be  referred 
to  the  special  charge  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  party  to  nurse 
them  and  care  for  their  future,  while  all  other  parties  will 
agree  with  the  Anglo-Catholics  in  rallying  round  the  Historic 
Episcopate  in  its  essential  features  as  seen  in  all  lands  and  in  all 
times,  taking  form  in  the  several  Dioceses  as  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  require."     Ibidf  p.  58. 

We  give  thus  much  space  to  Dr.  Briggs'  contribution^  because 
it  is  by  all  odds  the  most  significant  upon  this  fourth  proposal,  and 
must  be  to  Episcopalians  the  high-water  mark  of  friendly  senti- 
ment. Not  another  of  the  twenty  participants  in  the  sym- 
posium goes  so  far  in  willingness  to  accept  the  proposed  condi- 
tions. **  I  am  free  to  say,"  he  writes,  "that  in  order  to  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  and  in  order  to  the  historical  continuity 
that  there  is  in  the  Diocesan  Episcopate,  honored  through  the 
centuries  of  Christian  history,  I  would  accept  the  offer  of 
E|)iscopal  ordination,  and  I  doubt  not  that  many  ministers 
would  follow  mo  in  such  a  step.  But  we  cannot  accept  the 
doctrine  that  the  grace  of  Apostolic  succession  drops  only 
from  the  bishop's  hands,  or  that  the  presbyters  who  take  part 
in  the  coreniony  of  ordination  are  merely  attendants,  communi- 
cating nothing  of  the  authority  of  the  ministry  from  their  share 
in  the  ceremony  of  ordination/*     P.  57. 

Not,  indeed,  that  Dr.  Briggs  is  the  first  of  Presbyterians  to 
go  so  fiir.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Shields,  of  Princeton  College,  a  few 
years  ago  wrote  a  letter,  published  in  The  New  York  Evangelist, 
in  which  he  suggested  as  his  view  of  the  fourth  term  of  the 
American  bishops  the  following :  The  Historic  Episcopate  a$ 
neither  enjoininij  nor  forbidding  any  doctrine  of  Apostolical  sti^- 
cession.  And  this  proposition  he  expressed  his  own  entire  will- 
ingness to  receive,  and  set  forth  and  defended  at  some  length. 
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Bat  the  position  of  Dr.  Briggs'  paper  in  this  historic  sympos- 
iam,  the  directness  and  fearlessness  with  which  he  expresses 
himself  upon  the  whole  subject,  coupled  with  an  evident  enthu- 
siastic attachment  to  the  Church  Principle,  gives  to  his  discus- 
sion the  first  place  among  contemporary  utterances  on  Unity. 

The  other  writers,  as  is  natural,  for  the  most  part  either 
decline  to  enter  upon  any  consideration  of  the  fourth  proposal 
as  at  all  practicable,  or  demand  that  it  be  relinquished  by 
Anglicans.  The  Lutheran  writers,  however,  do  not  decline  to 
consider  it,  though  they  demand  fuller  explanation.  Dr.  Horn, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  sums  up  thus  what  he  has  to  say  of  it : 
*'  If  it  proposes  Episcopacy  as  a  convenient  method  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  worthy  of  consideration ;  if  it  asserts  it  as  a  neces- 
sity because  of  Divine  institution,  then  the  Bishops  must  make 
good  their  claim  out  of  Holy  Scripture  against  the  conviction 
of  the  vast  majority  of  thejr  fellow-Protestants,  and  the  equal 
but  inconsistent  claim  of  Rome.''  Prof.  Mann,  of  Philadel- 
phia, is  willing  to  accept  Episcopacy  as  of  expediency,  but  not 
of  Divine  right ;  **  giving  it  the  preference  before  all  other 
forms  of  Church  government," — not  *'  as  a  conditio  sine  qua 
non  for  the  existence  of  the  true  Church."  Professor  Wolf,  of 
Gettysburg,  says,  after  stating  at  length  the  historic  claims  of 
Episcopacy,  its  perpetuation  in  some  of  the  Lutheran  Churches, 
and  its  advantages, —  ''But  if  it  must  be  accepted  as  '  essential 
to  the  restoration  of  unity  among  the  divided  branches  of 
Christianity,'  then  I  would  humbly  but  firmly  say  it  were  far 
better  to  have  these  divisions  continue,  sad  and  reproachful  as 
they  seem,  than  to  accord  a  Divine  right  to  that  which,  so  far 
as  God  enables  us  to  see,  is  lacking  the  proper  credentials  for 
such  a  claim.'* 

And  what  have  the  Episcopal  contributors  to  say  in  reply? 
Some  with  mildly  veiled  expressions,  others  with  blunt  direct- 
ness a  reiteration  of  the  indispensableness  of  the  jure  divino 
theory  of  the  Episcopate.  If  we  misconstrue  their  statements, 
it  is  not  because  we  have  tj&ken  no  pains  to  try  to  understand 
them,  but  because  of  hopeless  obtuseness.     Of  course  there  is 
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among  the  writers  no  Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York,  or  Bishop 
Huntington,  of  Syracuse ;  Bishop  Vincent,  of  Southern  Ohio,  is 
left  standing  very  much  in  the  cold  with  his  (apparently  lone) 
palm  branch ;  there  is,  seemingly,  no  one  to  stand  up  frankly 
and  say,  *'  I  for  myself  believe  the  Episcopate  apostolically 
instituted,  but  that  belief  is  after  all  an  adiaphoron^  and  if 
you  loyally  accept  the  Episcopate  you  may  do  so  on  whatever 
theory  you  wish."  No,  not  one.  We  cannot  bat  regret  it. 
For  there  are  men  who,  yielding  to  none  as  loyal  Episcopal 
Churchmen,  do  take  that  position  ;  and  at  this  time  it  would 
have  been  peculiarly  refreshing  and  encouraging  to  hear 
them. 

None  the  less  the  present  writer  will  say  that  (he  is  speaking 
only  for  himself)  he  as  a  Presbyterian  Churchman  is  willing 
to  stand  in  that  small  minority  with  Dr.  Briggs,  as  he  was 
four  years  ago  willing  to  stand  with  Dr.  Shields.  One  cannot 
but  feel  gratified  that  there  should  be  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  two  such  men,  eminent  in  position,  and  surpassed  in 
learning  by  none,  masters  of  the  Puritan  and  Westminster 
history,  who  have  the  courage  and  the  devotion  to  truth  and 
Church  and  Christ  to  speak  out  as  they  have  done. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  chief  need  of  the 
hour  is  not  to  plan  terms  of  reunion,  but  to  recover  the  Church 
Idea,  And,  shocking  as  it  may  seem  to  our  Episcopal  breth- 
ren, to  them  also  we  commend  the  deeper  study  of  that  clause 
in  the  Apostles*  Creed,  *'  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.''  Their 
strength  lies  in  apprehending  the  Church  as  an  organization ; 
which,  indeed,  it  is :  they  for  the  most  part  fail  to  see  in  the 
Church  an  organism^  which  is  the  deeper  truth  of  the  two. 
That  continuous  Life  of  the  Mystical  Body  of  our  Lord  is  but 
very  poorly  represented  by  the  outward  continuity  of  a  valid 
and  regular  Ministry,  necessary  as  such  an  institution  is 

Two  years  ago  the  Rev.  Charles  C.  Starbuck  took  up  Dr. 
Morgan  Dix's  famous  '^  reticulate "  argument  for  an  un- 
broken Apostolic  Succession.  We  regret  that  lack  of  space 
forbids  our  quoting  from  it  freely ;  but  this  sentence  certainly 
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18  to  the  point :  ^'  Surely  there  can  be  no  argument  for  the  con- 
tinaity  of  a  channel  meant  to  convey  waters,  either  natural  or 
spiritaal,  comparable  to  the  patent  fact  that  these  waters  flow 
through  it."  It  is  worth  the  while  of  our  Episcopal  brethren  to 
reflect  upon  that.  Some  of  them  do  reflect  upon  it.  Bishop  Hunt- 
ington conceded  the  fact  in  that  wise  and  large-hearted  address 
of  his  before  the  Presbyterian  Social  Union  of  New  York  City, 
the  12th  of  January  :  ''  You  are  as  energetic  as  we  are  in 
spreading  the  Faith.  .  .  .  We  see  among  you  such  beauty  of 
holiness,  such  insight  into  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  such  fair 
and  radiant  reflections  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  lives  so  brave  with 
the  valor  of  Paul  and  so  sweet  with  the  loveliness  of  John." 
And  again,  he  speaks  of  ^'a  past  from  wl^ich  God  has  evidently 
not  withheld  His  gracious  benediction/'  to  wit,  the  past  of 
the  Presbyterians  he  is  addressing.  In  other  words,  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  do  abound  under  non-Episcopal  ministrations. 

What  then  of  the  famous  sentence  of  Cyprian, — "  Part  a  ray 
of  the  sun  from  its  orb,  and  its  unity  forbids  this  division  of 
light;  break  a  branch  from  the  tree,  once  broken  it  can  bud  no 
more;  cut  the  stream  from  its  fountain,  the  remnant  will  bo 
dried  up?"  Or  of  this,  **  He  who  leaves  the  Church  of 
Christ  attains  not  Christ's  rewards  !  "  Seven  years  ago  Mon- 
signor  Capel  turned  these  and  like  words  against  Episco- 
palians;  and  the  best  reply  that  Anglicans  could  make  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  attack  was,  that  evidently  the  branch  did  bud, 
and  the  stream  was  not  dried  up.  It  is  a  valid  reply,  although, 
as  we  understand  it,  the  Anglican  Episcopate  is,  in  the  Cypri- 
anic  sense,  in  schism.  However  that  may  be,  if  *'he  who 
leaves  the  Church  attains  not  Christ's  rewards,"  then  it  must  be 
that  Anglicans  are  still  in  the  Church  to-day.  And  as  with 
U8  non-Episcopalians  the  branch  is  still  budding,  the  stream 
not  dried  up,  the  rewards  of  Christ  still  attained:  it  must  be 
that  tae  are  still  in  the  Church,  viially^  whether  technically  or 
not.  By  which  token  let  us  learn  anew  that  the  continuity 
of  the  Church  is  not  in  her  ministry  alone.  Episcopal  or  Pres- 
byterial ;  even  if  there  be  irregularities  or  breaks  in  that  out- 
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ward  chain,  irregularities  or  breaks  arising  from  no  impietj  or 
contempt  of  Divine  order  on  the  part  of  Christ's  people,  the 
Head  of  the  Church  will  not  suffer  her  to  be  OTercome,  but  will 
supply  her  wants  out  of  His  own  fullness. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  great  interests, 
spiritual  interests,  which  now  suffer,  and  which  may  be  ad- 
vanced by  a  restored  unity ;  and  that,  at  this  present  time,  the 
general  reinstitution  of  the  Histaric  Episcopate  may  be  one 
important  means  to  the  restoration  of  unity.  And  if  that  were 
so,  would  it  need  the  mechanical  props  of  jure  cUvino  theories 
to  commend  it  to  the  Christian  conscience  ?  Let  Episcopali- 
ans, if  they  are  prepared,  show  non-Episcopalians  the  historic 
claims  which  may  be  made  good  in  the  court  of  historical  criti- 
cism ;  let  them  show  how  their  proposal  would  restore  unity, 
not  only  with  themselves,  but  in  Christendom  at  large ;  let 
them  show  how  the  oflSce  they  magnify  would  still  more  build 
up  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  purify  and  strengthen  th^  social 
order  and  minister  to  the  needs  of  humanity.  This  is  the  only 
sort  of  Divine  Right  to  which  it  is  worth  their  while  to 
appeal ;  if  they  can  show  it,  it  will  be  Divine  enough  for 
all  intents  and  purposes,  and  it  will  not  fail  to  command 
attention. 

Whether  in  my  favorable  opinion  of  an  Episcopate  stripped 
of  untenable  pretensions  many  will  concur  with  me,  or  few, 
of  this  I  am  assured :  that  no  disciple  of  the  late  Dr.  Nevin 
can  fail  to  see  at  this  hour  the  need  of  such  words  as  he  was 
wont  to  reiterate  until  they  were  burned  into  his  readers'  and 
hearers'  minds;  the  message  of  a  Holi/  Catholic  Church,  the 
Body  of  the  Glorified  Christ.  What  that  Church  is ;  what 
the  principle  of  her  life  is ;  what  her  relation  is  to  the 
Faith,  and  to  the  souls  who  find  in  her  a  home ;  what  is  her 
mission  to  humanity — these  are  the  questions  our  Protestant 
Christianity  needs  now  to  ponder  as  never  before,  and  there  is, 
as  we  have  said,  little  use  to  plan  terms  of  reunion  till  we  know 
why  we  have  a  Church,  and  what  is  the  reason  of  her  being. 

Westfield,  N.  Y. 


III. 


THE  MUSIC  OP  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  AND    THE 

RELIGION  OF  ISRAEL. 

BT  RBV.  J.  B.  RUST,  ^.M. 

Lei  OS  be  thoronghlj  penetrated  with  the  thought  that  art  is  also  to  itself  a 

Idad  of  reUgion.     God  manifests  Himself  to  us  by  the  idea  of  the  true,  by  the 

ideft  of  the  good,  by  the  idea  of  the  beautiful.      Each   one  of  them  leads  to 

God,  because  it  oomee  from  Him. 

— Ck>n8iN. 

Das  instinetmSssige  Geftthl  Ton  der  Einheit  des  Wahren  und  des  Guten  ist 
der  Sinn  fftr  das  Sohdne,  dessen  Offenbarung  die  Werke  der  schdnen  Kttnste 
^ad.     £r  hat  seine  Wunel  im  religidsen  GefQhl  und  Trieb. 


— BUXSBN. 


As  frt»m  the  power  of  sacred  lays 

The  spheres  began  to  moTC, 
And  sung  the  great  Creator's  praise 

To  all  the  blessed  above ; 
So,  when  the  last  and  dreadftil  hour 
This  crumbling  pageant  shall  devour, 
The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high, 
The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die. 
And  "Music  shall  untune  the  sky. 


•Dbtden. 


Who  laid  the  comer-stone  thereof,  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together 

and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  ? 

— Job. 


Thb  sum  of  haman  knowledge  has  grown  into  such  vast 
proportions  that  any  single  mind  can  neither  master  nor  retain 
it  all.  Especially  during  the  last  three  hundred  years  the  free 
spirit  of  research  and  the  love  of  invention  have  not  only  made 
incalculably   important  strides  in   tearing   aside    the    veil   of 
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mystery  which  ignorance  creates,*  but  new  sciences  have  been 
born,  the  acquirements  of  former  times  have  been  more  fully 
developed,  and,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  inductive  principle, 
the  acquisitions  of  men  in  every  channel  of  inquiry,  economics 
and  sociology,  art  and  science,  philosophy  and  religion,  have 
been  divided  into  departments,  systematized  and  arranged. 

The  varied  achievements  of  the  present  are  in  reality  the 
ripened  fruit  of  the  pi  st.  Every  nation  of  the  old  world  has 
contributed  its  share  of  wisdom  and  experience  toward  the  cre- 
ation of  our  modern  life.f  It  is  common  with  many  to  regard 
all  knowledge  as  cumulative  in  character,  as  being  for  the  most 
part  a  great  mountain  of  precepts,  speculations,  superstitions, 
faiths  and  facts.  But  knowledge  is  as  much  organic  as  it  is 
cumulative  in  its  nature,  and  there  dwells  in  human  activity 
an  ordering,  conquering  spirit,  the  spirit  of  the  good,  the  true 
and  the  beautiful,  which  makes  for  harmony  and  unity  by 
weaving  the  individual  as  a  necessary  thread  into  the  web  of 
the  whole,  just  as  the  mysterious  agent  of  life  day  by  day  and 
year  after  year  assimilates  the  particles  of  matter  in  the  physi- 
cal world  and  perpetuates,  in  visible  form,  the  ideals  of  the 
Divine  Mind.  The  judgment  of  a  youth  is  less  reliable  and 
more  prone  to  err  than  that  of  a  man.  Certainty  of  judgment 
depends  upon  character.  But  character  is  developed  by  history 
and  experience.  In  like  manner  mankind  as  a  whole  are  trained 

*  **  In  like  manner,  if  the  progress  of  discovery  is  as  rapid  during  the  next 
four  hundred  yean  as  it  has  been  during  the  last  period  of  the  same  extent, 
men  will  be  able  to  do  many  things  which  would  now  appear  to  be  saper- 
natural."— Argyll,  "The  Reign  of  Law,"  p.  8. 

f  *'  How  do  we  recognize,  it  may  be  asked,  in  a  picture  of  mere  oonftision 
and  mysticism  of  thought,  of  servility  and  dogmatism  of  character,  the  pow- 
ers and  acquirements  to  which  we  owe  so  many  of  the  most  important  inven- 
tioifs  which  we  now  enjoy?  Parchment  and  paper,  printing  and  engraying, 
improved  glass  and  steel,  gunpowder,  clocks,  telescopes,  the  mariner*8  com- 
pass, the  reformed  calendar,  the  decimal  notation,  algebra,  trigonometry, 
chemistry,  counterpoint,  an  invention  equivalent  to  a  new  creation  of  mosic ; 
— these  are  all  possessions  which  we  inherit  from  that  which  has  been  so  dis- 
paragingly termed  the  Stationary  Period.'* — Whewell,  ''Inductive  Sdences/'  vol. 
I,  p.  241. 
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by  the  gathering  jears.  In  earlier  ages  when  traditions  were 
few  and  experience  was  limited,  much  that  is  now  clear  to  the 
reason  and  the  heart  coald  not  be  understood.  Fancy  took  the 
place  of  logic,  ignorance  found  satiety  in  limited  acquirement 
and  fable  usurped  the  throne  of  law.  It  is  well  that  it  was  so 
for  a  time,  since  thereby  the  poetic  instinct  of  human  nature 
learned  to  act  and  thus  prepared  a  legacy  of  inestimable  value 
for  future  generations.  Life  would  not  be  worth  living  if  it 
lacked  the  love  for  the  ideal,  if  the  cosmos  were  reduced  to  a 
cold  and  fateful  mechanism  of  material  agencies  absolutely  and 
forever  divorced  from  the  ennobling  and  sanctifying  influences 
of  poetry^  art  and  religion.  Thus  in  the  bolder  light  of  the 
present  it  has  become  possible  to  trace  the  growth  of  the 
human  intellect  and  the  culture  of  the  soul,  in  a  descending 
ratio,  to  the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  when  art  was  born  in  the 
heart  of  the  race  by  the  appeal  of  Nature's  poem  and  the  un- 
quenchable aspirations  of  the  religious  instinct.  The  superior 
arts,  as  far  as  mankind  is  concerned,  take  their  beginning  there. 
They  came  forth  from  a  fountain  of  child-like  simplicity  and 
untutored  skill,  which  foretold  all  future  increase  by  the  inten- 
Rity  of  first  conceptions.  Thus  also,  if  not  proved  to  an  axio- 
matic certainty,  the  great  law  of  theistic  evolution  is  at  least 
ihustrated. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  far  back  into  antiquity  the 
history  of  music  extends.  Traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in 
Egyptian  tumuli.  The  mythology  and  traditions  of  India  also 
bear  witness  to  the  early  practice  of  the  art  in  that  country. 
In  the  Bible  fragmentary  mention  is  made  of  the  rise  and 
cultivation  of  music  among  the  Hebrews.  The  Greeks  ob- 
tained their  knowledge  of  the  art  largely  from  Egypt,  and 
after  giving  it  further  development,  transferred  their  achieve- 
ments, through  association  and  conquest,  to  the  Romans.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  Roman  ascendency  only  freedmen  and 
slaves  were  permitted  to  devote  themselves  to  music,  but  in 
succeeding  centuries  it  obtained  a  wider  recognition  under  the 
Caesars.     At  the  fall  of  the  empire  the  scattered  congregations 
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of  earlv  Christians  and  the  Chareh  fathers  rescued  the  art 
from  total  loss  at  the  hands  of  the  Northern  barbarians.  The 
following  division  of  European  music  into  periods  is  given  by 
Kies  wetter.* 

1)  Epoch  of  Hacbald,  tenth  century.  2)  Epoch  of  Guido. 
The  eleventh  century.  Improvement  of  notation  by  lines,  but 
with  retention  of  the  Gregorian  letters.  3)  The  nameless 
epoch.  The  twelfth  century.  Notes.  Invention  of  a  kind  of 
figurate  and  mensural  music.  4)  Epoch  of  Franko.  Thir- 
teenth century.  Improvement  of  the  inventions  of  the  fore- 
going century,  as  to  notation,  mensural  theory  and  counter- 
point, called  discantus.  5)  t!poch  of  Marchettns  and  de 
Muris  (1300-1380).  Some  rules  of  harmony.  Further 
improvement  in  mensuration  and  discantus.  6)  Epoch  of 
Dufay  (1380-1450).  Older  or  early  Netherland  school.  Pro- 
gross  in  counterpoint.  7)  Epoch  of  Ockenheim  (1450-1780). 
Second  Netherland  school.  Artificial  counterpoint.  8)  Epoch 
of  Josquin'  (1480-1520).  Netherlands  begin  to  assert  an 
influence  throughout  Europe.  In  Germany  and  France  coun- 
terpointists  appear.  Exceptional  Italian  teachers  of  har- 
mony. Invention  of  movable  types  by  Ottavio  Petrucci  da 
Fossombrone.  9)  Epoch  of  Willaert  (1520-1560).  The 
Netherland  school  dominant  in  Europe.  Beginnings  of  an 
emancipation  among  the  Italians  and  the  Dutch.  Dawn  of 
the  Venetian  school.  Introduction  of  Madrigal  and  Villan- 
elle.  10)  Epoch  of  Palaestrina  (1560-1600).  Italians  rise  to 
distinction  and  the  Dutch  disappear.  Venetian  school.  Ro- 
man school.  Splendor  of  church  music.  11)  Epoch  of  Mon- 
teverde  (1600-1640).  Dawn  of  the  dramatic  style.  Birth 
of  the  opera.  Beginning  of  thorough-bass.  The  monody. 
Church  concert.  Venetian  school.  Madrigal  in  bloom.  12) 
Epoch  of  Carissimi  (1640-1680).  Improvement  of  recitative 
and  dramatic  melody.  Cantate.  Church  music  adopts  the 
stilo  concertato.  Middle  Venetian  school.  Improvement  of 
stringed   instruments   and  their    use   in   Church   music.     13). 

*  Paul,  Handlexicon  der  Tonkunst,  p.  167. 
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Epoch  of  Scarlatti  (1680-1725).  Recitative  and  dramatic 
melody  at  their  height.  New  Venetian  school.  Improvement 
of  instrumental  music.  French  grand  opera.  Art  song. 
14)  Epoch  of  Leo  and  Durante.  Bach  and  Handel,  leaders  of 
Protestant  church  music  (1725-1760).  Neapolitan  School. 
Transformation  of  the  aria.  Opera  BufllSl.  Diversification  of 
instrumental  music  by  the  introduction  of  wind  instruments  in 
the  opera.  Virtuosos.  Marked  progress  in  the  theory  of 
music.  System  in  harmony.  Reign  of  the  sacred  cantate 
and  the  oratorio  in  Germany.  Decay  of  church  music  in 
Italy  and  growth  of  the  opera  in  its  stead.  15)  Epoch 
of  Gluck  (1760-1780).  Opera  scria.  Finales  and  ensemble 
pieces  in  Opera  Buff^.  Rise  of  the  French  comic  opera 
followed  by  the  German.  16)  Epoch  of  Hayden  and  Mozart 
(1780-1800).  School  of  Vienna.  Quartette  and  great  sym- 
phony. German  national  opera.  17)  Epoch  of  Beethoven 
and  Rossini  (1800-1830).  Highest  development  of  instrumental 
music  and  virtuosity.  Chopin.  The  German  hymn.  Schubert. 
The  German  romantic  opera.  18)  Epoch  of  Weber,  Spohr  and 
Rossini  (1830-1840).  19)  Epoch  of  Meyerbeer,  Mendelssohn 
and  Schumann  (1840-1850).     Wagner.     Liszt. 

When  the  question  is  asked  why  the  development  of  the  art 
of  music  progressed  so  slowly,  a  twofold  answer  presents  itself, 
and  at  the  same  time  meets  a  similar  difficulty  suggested  by  the 
tardy  growth  of  the  other  arts  of  morality  and  religion.  Sin, 
on  the  one  hand,  pollutes  the  purposes  of  the  ideal,  and  prosti- 
tutes the  beautiful  and  the  good  to  ignoble  ends.  Ignorance, 
superstition  and  a  narrow  reverence  for  ancestral  traditions,  on 
the  other  hand,  hem  and  choke  the  genius  of  investigation,  in- 
vention and  progress.  Delitzsch  teaches'*'  that  music  and  po- 
etry were  conceived  and  born  in  sin  ;  that  they  are  growths  in 
the  field  of  worldliness.  He  reasons  thus  because  the  Thora 
ascribes  the  origination  and  cultivation  of  the  arts  in  primitive 
times  to  the  immediate  descendants  of  Quain.      Can  it  be  possi- 

*  Delitzsch,  Heriog  Real  Enc'y,  Art.  Psalms.  See  also  his  Commentary  on 
Genesis,  p.  159. 
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ble  that  Quainittsb  genius  and  irreli^on  are  more  farorabic  than 
faith  to  the  nurture  of  art  and  the  stud;  of  the  beautiful? 
Long  before  the  advent  of  man,  the  whole  creation,  though  un- 
seen bj  mortal  eye,  spoke  the  same  language  of  wisdom,  ma- 
jeatj  and  beauty,  and  breathed  the  same  silence  in  immensilj 
that  for  ages  have  been  the  inspiration  of  the  poet  and  the  la- 
boratory of  the  scientist.  And  the  birds  of  heaven  warbled 
their  notes  of  praise  unheard  by  human  ear  for  untold  periods 
of  time  before  Lamech  chanted  his  battle  hymn.  It  would  be 
in  perfect  keeping  with  this  reasoning  to  say  that  the  science  of 
geometry  was  a  growth  in  the  field  of  worldliness  because  it  was 
conceived  and  born  in  sin  through  the  agency  of  the  mathemati- 
cal genius  of  the  heathen  Euclid.  Yet  we  know  that  for  seoos 
before  the  studies  of  Euclid  were  dreamed  of,  the  hyperbola, 
the  parabola  and  the  ellipse,  as  the  orbits  of  comets,  suns  and 
planets,  had  been  written  against  the  very  heavens  by  the  finger 
of  the  Almighty.  Jesus  said  to  the  Pharisees:  '* Behold,  the 
kingdom  of  Ood  is  within  you."*  All  the  moral  teachings  of 
the  Saviour,  His  parables.  His  life  on  earth.  His  death,  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension,  illustrate  and  realiie  that  profound  and  pre- 
cious truth.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  human  heart  is  the 
seat  of  sin,  however  it  may  have  become  so,  and  needs  purifica- 
tion in  order  that  it  can  mirror  the  perfections  of  Deity  and 
enjoy  the  glories  of  the  spiritual  world. t 

Thus  the  purposes  of  the  ideal  are  bent  from  tbeir  normal 
course  by  contact  with  that  corrupting  channel,  the  unregener- 
ated  heart  of  man.  Even  the  idea  of  God  yields  to  the  leprous 
touch  of  sin  and  becomes,  if  not  the  source,  at  least  the  sec- 
ondary cause  of  every  species  of  polytheism  and  idolatry.  But 
can  it  be  said  that  the  idea  of  God  is  a  growth  in  the  field  of 

•Luka  17:21. 

f  "  Our  Lord  ia  ttXi  to  bkve  dellT«r«d  as  from  death,  knd  thU  elearlj  eaanot 

UMa  pbjiitml  dektli,  Rinoe  to  this  all  men  an  still  Butgeot,  but  nlher  aplritnal 

dMUi ;  vo^  tha  rl»th  which  In  spoken  of  u  the  p«aalt7  of  sin   must  tbertfon 

kIbo  bo  spirituttl.     In    this  seoM  death  oan  bo  no  other  then  the  final  Tomoval 

a  of  Qad's  presnaue,  tlie  completion  of  the  alionatioDttam  theDiTlnvUlh 
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worldliness  because  the  religious  instinct,  darkened  by  sin,  led 
to  the  immoral  worship  of  the  Assyrians,*  the  self-immolation 
of  the  Hindoo  Brahmans  and  the  human  sacrifices  of  the  Az- 
tecs? As  the  heart  is  cleansed  from  sin  both  in  individuals 
and  nations  by  higher  conceptions  of  God  and  duty,  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  centred  in  the  Person  and 
Church  of  Christ,  the  boundless  realm  of  the  ideal  in  all  its 
forms  and  phases  subordinate  only  to  the  ''one  thing  needful/' 
under  the  guiding  hand  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  obtains  the  right- 
ful recognition  and  exercise  of  its  purposes.  And  thus  art,  phil- 
osophy and  science  serve  their  divinely  appointed  mission  as  the 
handmaids  of  religion.  Hence  what  we  call  poetic  creation,  art 
achievement  and  scientific  discovery,  evolution  in  short,  as  re- 
lated to  the  life  and  soul  of  man,  is  after  all  at  bottom  a  self- 
revelation  of  eternal  thoughts,  attributes  and  essences.f 

In  the  study  of  the  music  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  we  must 
always  keep  the  following  facts  in  mind. 

I.  The  present  high  development  of  the  art  began  only  two 
hundred  years  ago  and  cannot  be  of  any  service  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  this  subject,  except  by  contrast  with  the  most  meagre 
historic  sources. 

II.  The  real  character  of  Hebrew  music  is  unknown.  Not 
even  a  well  authenticated  fragment  of  early  Jewish  melody  has 
come  down   to  modern  times.:^     This  makes  the   difficulty  of 

*  '*  Still  we  are  perhaps  not  to  conclude  firom  this  comparatWe  puritj,  that  the 
ABBjrian  religion  was  reallj  exempt  from  that  worst  feature  of  idolatrous  sys- 
temi-^a  licensed  religious  sensualism.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Babylonian 
worship  of  Beltis  was  disgraced  bj  a  practice  which  CTen  he,  heathen  as  he  was, 
regarded  as  most  shameftil.*' — Rawlinto^  Seven  Or  eat  Monarchies^  vol.  1,  p.  867. 

t  BeethoTen  was  the  greatest  tone- master  the  world  thus  far  has  seen.  The 
story  goes  that  he  nerer  began  a  composition  without  preparatory  prayer. 
'*  Nothing  can  be  more  sublime,"  he  writes  in  one  of  his  letters,  '*  than  to  draw 
nearer  to  the  Godhead  than  other  men,  and  to  diflfuse  here  on  earth  theee 
God-like  rays  among  men.'' 

{  To  what  degree  the  hymns  which  at  the  present  day  are  used  in  the  Jewish 
Synagogues,  trench  upon  the  old  temple  music,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
destruction  of  the  second  temple  by  Titus  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Israelites 
with  the  disestablishment  of  the  Jewish  state,  annihilated  the  national  and  in- 
dependent character  of  Hebrew  music.  ^Aaumann,  Mutik-Qetckichu,  toI.  I.  p.  75. 
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arriving  at  any   satisfactory  concInsioDs  on  the  sabject  almost^ 
iDSurmountable.*     The  absence  of  positive  knowledge  toacl^' 
ing  the  character  of  the  tonal  system  which  grew  up  among  tl^-^^ 
ancient  Jews,  certainly  is  a  fact  to  be  regretted.     Howeve^?^^ 
this  loss  does  not,  to  any  marked  degree,  affect  the  inquir,^; — ^ 
into  the  relation  which  the  music  of  the  Old   Testament  s 
tained   to  the   religion   of  the  Hebrews.      Their  history, 
preserved   in  the  sacred   books  of  that   nation,  offers  such  m 
wealth  of  material  relating  to  the  subject,  though  fragmen Xxryf^ 
and  insufficient  in  many  respects,  that  one  b  not  only  able  tc^^ 
follow  the  development  of  musical  conception  among  the  chosen^^^ 
people^  but  can  also  trace  its  natural  and  intimate  association^^ 
with  religious  faith  and  thought  as  expressed  in  all  the  worship 
of  Israel. 

Some  writers  on  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  claim  to  find 
indications  of  an  early  form  of  polytheism  in  the  potential 
plural :  D*n*7K.t  But  whatever  changes  may  have  occurred 
from  time  to  time  in  the  political,  social  and  religious  condition 
of  the  Jews  through  the  influences  and  conquests  of  the  heathen 
nations  around  them,  their  whole  history  shows  that  midst 
prosperity  and  misfortune,  joy  and  sorrow,  righteousness  and 
sin,  freedom  and  bondage,^  especially  after  the  time  of 
Mose8,§  one  great    thought  dwelt   uppermost  in   their   minds 

*  *<  Was  wir  Takt  nennen,  existirt  in  der  alten  Musik  aeberhanpt  nicht, 
somit  kaDD  da  auch  Ton  Takt-Veraenderungen  nicht  die  Rede  sein,  wohl  »ber 
Tom  Wechsel  des  Rhythmus.  Aehnlich  ists  mit  den  Veraenderungen  der 
Tonarten  ;  denn  dass  die  Hebraeer  mehrere  Tonarten  gehabt,  isteine  unbegm- 
endte  Voraussetzung :  wobl  aber  konnte  in  der  Wahl  der  aufeinander  folgen- 
den  Toene  (mc^c)  oiue  Aenderung  eintreten.'' — Sommer^  ErJdaerung  ties  Sela. 
p.  13. 

f  *'  Abraham  for  instance  says  '  the  gods  caused  him  to  wander  fh>m  his 
father's  house  ; '  and  at  Bethel  *  the  gods  appeared  to  Jacob.'  The  Hebrew 
God  is  usually  supposed  to  be  attended  by  a  court  resembling  the  diran  of  an 
eastern  monarch,  and  like  Jove  in  the  midst  of  the  divine  conclaye  of  the  Iliad, 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  congregation  of  saints  and  mighty  ones,  *  with  all  the 
host  of  heayen  at  his  right  hand  and  at  his  left.'  ** — Mackay^  Progrut  of  the 
MeUect.yo\,  I.  p.  119. 

J  Ps.  187.    2  Ex.  84 :  1-8. 
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and  hearts.  Indeed,  the  Theocracy  antedates  the  reign  of  the 
Jodges  and  the  Kings.  Neither  the  exclusive  nationalism  of 
the  Jews,  the  saperstitious  recognition  thej  paid  the  heathen 
deities,*  nor  the  temporary  abandonment  of  their  ancestral 
rites,  f  affects  to  any  degree  whatsoever  the  overwhelming 
importance  of  their  age-long  monotheistic  faith.^  Though 
sometimes  won  away  from  it  by  the  seductive  rites  of  pagan- 
ism, they  never  wholly  exchanged  the  promises  and  covenant 
mercies  of  Abraham  for  the  vicious,  superstitious  and  degrad- 
ing mummeries  of  idolatry.  The  difference  between  heathen- 
ism and  the  spiritual  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  their 
influence  upon  the  arts,  is  incalculable.  The  savage  possesses 
a  conception  of  melody  which  is  limited  and  vague.§  His 
music  consists  in  the  infinite  and  meaningless  repetition  of  a 
single  movement.  The  Mongolian  races,  in  this  respect,  occupy 
a  stage  not  far  removed  from  savagery.  In  the  worship  of 
Jahveh  the  use  of  images  was  prohibited,  and  the  holiest  and 
deepest  emotions  of  the  soul  were  called  into  play.  The  cause 
of  the  exceptional  musical  attainments  of  the  Israelites, 
nnequaled  by  any  ancient  people,  unquestionably  lies  in  the 
Jahveh  worship.  '*  Among  the  Hebrews,  music,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  was  the  medium  of  a  personal  relation 
between  man  and  God."  In  Israel  the  growth  of  music  kept 
pace  with  the  deepening  of  faith.  As  religion  declined,  music 
became  seculariEed.  Thus  religion,  the  true  idea  of  God  and 
His  redemptive  will,  the  right  conception  of  man's  relation  to 

*  Ex.  18 :  10-12.     Pa.  96:1.  tEx-82:8. 

X  **  Woher  kam  nan  Religion  diesen  Voelkern  ?  Hat  jeder  Elende  sich 
Beinen  Gotteedienst  etw*  wie  eine  natuerliche  Theologie  erfunden  ?  Diese 
Mnehseligen  erfinden  nichts ;  sie  folgen  in  Allem  der  Tradition  ihrer  Vaeter. 
Aooh  gab  ihnen  Ton  aussen  xu  diesen  Erfindungen  nichts  Anlass ;  denn  wenn 
ne  Pfeil  und  Bogen,  Angel  und  Rleid  den  Thieren  oder  der  Natur  ablernten, 
welchem  Thier,  welchem  Naturgegenstande  sahen  sie  Religion  ab  ?  Tradition 
istalBoaaoh  hier  die  fortpflanxende  Mutter,  wie  ihrer  Sprache  and  wenigen 
KnUer^  so  auch  ihrer  Religion  und  heiligen  Qebraeuche." — Uerder^  PhUosophit 
der  Oetch'U  der  MeneeKt,  B'k  9,  p.  138. 

{  Vernon,  .Esthetics,  p.  808. 
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the  Creator  and  the  surrounding  world,  open  the  way  for  the 
normal  activity  of  musical  genius.  Instead  of  being  sanctified 
by  religion,  because  of  its  ideal  character,  music  serves  as  an  aid 
to  religion  and  acts  as  a  necessary  medium  of  religious  expres- 
sion.* 

According  to  the  Scriptures,  the  life  of  man  on  earth  was 
marred  at  its  very  fountain  by  willful  separation  from  Grod  and 
the  shedding  of  innocent  blood.  "  The  story  of  the  fall  reveals 
to  us  how  sin  came  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin/'  and  how 
the  awful  gloom  of  guilt  and  the  trail  of  the  serpent  were  laid 
upon  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  men.  We  are  told  that 
Jnbal,  the  son  of  Adah,  was  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle 
the  harp  and  organ.f  But  this  statement  leaves  the  condition 
of  the  ^arts  in  the  archaic  period  of  Hebrew  history  to  idle 
conjecture.  Only  one  fragment  of  song  has  come  down  from 
that  distant  day  as  a  witness  to  the  early  bondage  of  art  under 
the  angry  love  of  war.  The  barbarous,  bloodthirsty  and 
revengeful  spirit  of  that  age  here  finds  utterance  and  gives  to  us 
a  hasty,  keen  and  startling  glimpse  into  the  wickedness  of  the 
times.l  The  hymn  ascribed  to  Lamech,  but  whose  author  is 
unknown,  shows  how  hopelessly  the  purposes  of  harmony  were 
defiled  by  sin. 

Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  mj  Toice; 

Ye  wiTes  of  Lamech,  hearken  unto  my  speach  ; 

For  I  haye  slain  a  man  for  wounding  me, 

And  a  young  man  for  bruising  me ; 

If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  seyenfold, 

Truly  Lamech  seventy  and  seyenfold.} 

This  is  an  antediluvian  hymn.  Centuries  of  silence  follow 
its  first  appearance.  The  period  of  the  patriarchs  passes  by. 
Nothing  more  that  savors  of  song  is  preserved  in  the  sacred 
books,  excepting   the  promise    to    Rebekah,||  the  blessing  of 

*  *•  Music  was  designed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  Divine  voice  (com.  2  Kings  8:  15);  on  the  other,  to  be  a 
vehicle  for  the  utterance  of  the  prophetic  inspiration.*' — OehUr^  O,  T,  TheoL  p. 

a«o.  t  ^^'  ^ '  21- 

I  i^fn.  C :  6.  {  Qen.  6 :  24.  y  Gen.  25 :  23. 
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Jaeob)^  the  answer  of  Isaac  to  Esau,t  ftD<l  the  great  prophecy 
of  Jacob  to  his  sons  X  until  the  time  of  Moses.  And  yet  we  have 
reason  to  hold  that  musio  continued  to  be  cultivated  among  the 
progenitors  of  the  Jews,  because  those  years  whose  remaining 
traditions  are  so  barren  of  recorded  results  in  art,  were  not 
fruitless  in  religious  growth.  Though  captive  in  Egypt,  held 
in  subjection  under  the  iron  heel  of  oppression  and  contam- 
inated by  the  idolatry  of  their  master8,§  the  Hebrews  moved 
onward  in  the  lesson  of  faith,  however  slight  the  advance  may 
have  been. II  They  must  have  stood  upon  higher  ground  in 
matters  of  religion,  else  they  could  not  have  lent  a  reverential 
ear  to  the  holy  benedictions  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  which  those 
great  leaders,  after  Oriental  fashion,  may  have  chanted  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  hosta.  Nor  could  they  have  received 
with  any  show  of  obedience  whatsoever,  the  tables  of  the  law 
prepared  for  them  on  a  lonely  mountain  in  the  wilderness. 

The  royal  song  that  characterizes  this  stage  of  their  religious 
growth,  a  song  dating  from  the  first  year  of  the  Exodus,  writ- 
ten by  Moses  and  taught  by  his  sister,  the  prophetess,  to  the 
women  of  Israel,  is  Miriam's  Hymn  of  Triumph.  Humbled 
by  oppression  and  united  by  affliction,  Israel  for  the  time  had 
lost  the  savage  venom  of  revengeful  war,  and  in  the  outstart 
reveled  in  the  enjoyment  of  national  deliverance  under  the 
guidance  of  the  God  of  Abraham.  Thus  in  the  hour  of  blood- 
less victory  they  shouted : 

Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriooslj , 
The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  Bea.f 

To  this  period  in  the  journey  through  the  desert,  the  "  Song 
of  the  Weir'  belongs.  It  is  a  fragment  of  a  hymn  of  thanks- 
giving, commemorative  of  material  blessing. 

♦Gen.  27 :  27-29.  f  O®^  27  :  89,  40.  X  Gen.  49  :  2-27. 

{  Whilst  thej  carried  the  worship  of  Osiris,  coupled  with  the  heathen  dance 
(Ex.  82 :  19),  into  the  desert,  manj  arts  unknown  in  patriarchal  times  ap- 
peared among  the  Israelites  after  the  Exodus.  Vide  Geikie,  Hours  with  the 
Bible,  Tol.  2,  p.  67. 

g£z.8:  18-18.  f  Ex.  15:  21. 
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Spring  up,  0  well ;  sing  ye  unto  it : 
The  w^U  which  the  piincee  digged, 
Which  the  nobles  of  the  people  deWed, 
With  the  sceptre,  and  with  their  staTes.* 

This  was  followed,  after  the  arrival  at  Mt.  Pisgah,  by  the 
Hymn  of  Scorn,  which  grew  out  of  the  refusal  of  Sihon,  king 
of  the  Amorites,  to  permit  the  Israelites  to  pass  through  his 
dominions.  It  shows  the  revival  among  the  Hebrews  of  a  war- 
like spirit  on  a  larger  scale,  national  in  conception,  not  justi- 
fiable perhaps,  but  exhibiting  the  redeeming  tendency  to  defend 
the  Jahveh  worship  against  the  arrogance  of  the  devotees  of 
Chemo8h,,the  tutelar  deity  of  the  Moabites. 

Come  ye  to  Heshbon, 

Let  the  city  of  Sihon  be  built  and  established : 

For  a  fire  is  gone  out  of  Heshbon, 

A  flame  from  the  city  of  Sihon : 

It  hath  doomed  Ar  of  Moab, 

The  Lords  of  the  high  places  of  Amon. 

Woe  to  thee,  Moab  I 

Thou  art  undone,  0  people  of  Chemosh : 

He  hath  given  his  sons  as  fdgitiTes, 

And  his  daughters  into  captivity, 

Unto  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites. 

We  have  shot  at  them  ;  Heshbon  is 

Perished  even  unto  Dibon, 

And  we  have  laid  waste  even  unto  Nophah. 

Which  reacheth  unto  Medeba.f 

In  the  time  of  the  Judges  a  number  of  songs  were  written 
and  sung  which  illustrate  and  prove  the  gradual  development  of 
the  divinely  appointed  mission  of  the  Hebrews  in  its  effect 
upon  the  art  of  music.  The  most  important  among  them  are 
Balaam's  Hymns  of  Blessing  |  in  praise  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
as  a  chosen  nation  to  whom  was  given  the  promise  of  a  ^'  star 
out  of  Jacob,'*  and  "  a  scepter  in  Israel."  § 

From  the  top  of  the  rocks  I  see  him, 
And  from  the  hills  I  behold  him  : 

♦  Numbers  21 :  17,  18.  t  Numb.  21:  27-31. 

t  Numb.  28:  7-11;  28;  lS-25;  24:  5-10. 
2  Numb.  24 :  17  (com.  2  Sam.  8). 
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Lo,  it  is  a  people  thai  dwell  al<me» 

And  shall  not  be  reckoned  among  the  nations. 

Who  can  count  the  dost  of  Jacob, 

Or  number  the  fourth  part  of  Israel  ? 

Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous. 

And  let  my  last  end  be  like  his.  * 

The  Hymn  of  the  Rock^f  perhaps  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Hoses,  was  a  product  of  this  era.     Idolatry  had  reappeared 
amoDg  the  Hebrews,^  and  for  eight  years  they  were  the  sub- 
jects of  Cushan  rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia.!   This  hymn 
reflects  the  humiliation  and  repentance  born  of  that  bondage. 

See  now  that  I,  eren  I,  am  he, 

And  there  is  no  god  with  me : 

I  kill,  and  I  make  alive ; 

I  haTe  wounded  and  I  heal : 

And  there  is  none  that  can  deliyer  out  of  my  hand. 

Rejoice,  0  ye  nations,  with  his  people : 
For  he  wiU  ayenge  the  blood  of  his  serTsnts, 
And  will  render  Tcngeaace  to  his  adTcrsaries, 
And  wiU  make  expiation  for  his  land,  for  his  people. 

Soon  after  their  liberation  from  the  hand  of  Cushan-rlsha- 
ihaim,  the  Hebrews  were  again  defeated  in  a  conflict  waged 
against  them  by  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  and  they  paid  him  trib- 
ute for  eighteen  years.  This  series  of  wars,  so  disastrous  in  is- 
sue to  the  Chosen  People,  had  an  ill  effect  upon  their  religious 
customs  and  national  life.  Defeat  in  battle  was  the  fruit  of 
moral  decay,||  and  each  recurring  subjugation  scattered  still 
wider  the  seeds  of  dismemberment.  But  the  old  traditions  and 
the  gracious  promises  connected  with  the  Jahveh  worship  were 
not  forgotten.  The  gift  of  prophecy  was  on  the  ascendancy 
in  Israel.  Again  and  again  it  came  to  the  rescue.  Redeemed 
from  the  tyranny  of  Moab,  after  a  peace  of  eighty  years  a  still 
more  trying  oppression  was  forced  upon  Israel  through  the  con- 
quests of  the  Canaan ites.      In  that  bondage  the  Hebrews  suf- 

•Numb.  28 :  »-ll.  f  ^^^^  82 ;  1-43. 

}Judge82:  18,  14.  {Judges  8:  8.  || Judges  4:  1. 
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fered  antold  humiliation  and  cried  to  Heaven  for  aid.  i— ■**''■ 
orah,  the  prophetpss,  became  the  agent  of  their  deliverar  ^"■ 
At  ber  behest  the  different  tribes,  whom  misfortune  bad  dem  "'' 
alized  and  estranged,  were  organiied  into  an  army  under  "^^ 
command  of  Barak,  who  led  them  to  victor;  on  the  bankt*-  '^* 
Kishon,  In  celebration  of  that  event,  on  the  dav  of  its  tC^^' 
summation,  and  accompanied  by  the  shouts  of  tbe  multitud^^' 
Deborah  sang  her  Hymn  of  Triumph. 

For  that  the  leaders  look  the  lead  in  lerae!. 

Far  (hat  the  people  offered  theniMlTec  willingly, 

Bleee  ;e  Ihe  Lord. 

Hear,  O  ;e  Kia^ ;  giTe  tmr.  0  je  prineea  ; 

J,  eTett  I,  will  ling  until  the  Lord ; 

I  will  sing  pruBea  to  the  Lord,  the  God  of  IbtmI, 

Jahreh  1     When  thou  wenteM  Torth  from  Scir, 

Vhen  IhOH  marehedet  hither  from  the  land  of  Edom, 

The  enrth  trembled  and  the  hesTeiu  streamed  down ; 

The  clouda  poured  forth  waters  ; 

The  mountsine  melted  before  JahTeb — 

Sinai  flowed  down  before  the  face  of  JahToh, 

Before  the  God  of  Israel  I* 

But  the  victory  and  the  restoration  under  Barak  and  Debo-  -""^ 
lah  were  not  final.  The  oscillation  between  obedience  to  ^^ 
Jafaveb  and  the  worship  of  false  gods,  between  peace  and  war,  ' 
freedom  and  bondage,  still  continued.  After  a  time  the  Midi- 
anites  by  robbery  reduced  the  Hebrews  to  poverty  and  drove 
them  from  their  homea  into  the  cavea  and  fastnesses  of  tbe 
mountains.  From  this  sore  distress  they  were  reclaimed  by  the 
valiani  and  matchless  Gideon,  the  foremost  Judge  in  all  the 
line,  chosen,  for  his  faith,  from  the  poorest  family  in  Manaaseh, 
After  a  peace  of  forty  years'  duration  under  his  rule,  at  the 
close  of  Gideon's  career  the  Israelites  again  became  estranged 
through  the  influence  of  Abimeleoh.  Tola  ben  Puah  delivered 
them  from  the  snare.  Then  followed  the  great  defection  to  the 
worship  of  Bsalim  and  Ashtaroth,  tbe  gods  of  Syria,  of  ZidoD 
tai  Moab,  of  Amman  and  Pliilistia.  Oppression  eaaued. 
•  JDdgea  6. 
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lepentance,  so  often  repeated,  came  again.  Jephthah  appeared 
nd  led  the  Hebrews  over  the  bodies  of  the  slain  to  renewed  in- 
ependence.  The  reigns  of  Ibzan  and  Abdon  passed  away, 
'hey  were  succeeded  by  the  fierce  Philistine  oppression  of  forty 
ears'  duration. 

In  the  midst  of  that  tyranny,  almost  equal  in  intensity  to  the 
Igyptian,  Samson  arose  in  Israel,  and  by  his  simple  sturdy 
&ith  revived  in  a  measure  the  few  remaining  hopes  of  the  Jew- 
\h  people.  For  more  than  three  hundred  years,  with  slight 
itermissionSy  war  had  been  the  constant  employment  of  the 
lebrews.  Again  and  again  their  cities  were  sacked  and  their 
omes  despoiled.  Idolatry  became  the  growing  menace  of  their 
ncestral  faith.  The  battles  in  which  they  engaged  ''seem  of 
ery  small  importance  to  us  now,  those  perpetual  contests  with 
he  Canaanites,  and  the  Midianites,  and  the  Ammonites,  and 
he  Philistines,  with  which  the  Books  of  Joshua,  and  Judges, 
nd  Samuel  are  almost  filled.  We  may  half  wonder  that  God 
hould  have  interfered  in  such  quarrels,  or  have  changed  the 
oarse  of  nature,  in  order  to  give  one  of  those  nations  of  Pal- 
stine  the  victory  over  another.  But  in  those  contests,  on  the 
ate  of  one  of  these  nations,  the  happiness  of  the  human  race 
lepended.  The  Israelites  fought,  not  for  themselves  only,  but 
or  us."*  And  yet  whatever  significance  for  future  times  those 
doody  conflicts  may  have  had,  they  were  accompanied  by  a  se- 
ious  and  wide-spread  loss  to  the  generations  who  were  engaged 
n  them.  Throughout  that  long  period  of  religious  fluctuation 
knd  moral  decay,  from  the  days  of  Barak  and  Deborah  to  the 
loar  which  heralded  the  reformation  under  Samuel,  Israel's 
nuse  of  poetry  and  song,  chosen  to  perpetuate  and  magnify  the 
Tahveh  worship,  subsided  into  almost  total  silence. 

With  the  public  career  of  Samuel,  who  had  been  reared  by 
the  timid  but  pious  Eli,  a  new  era  began  in  Israel.  The  twelve 
tribes  were  re-united,  the  national  spirit  was  revived  and 
strengthened,  patriotic  obedience  to  social  and  political  law, 
sanctioned  and  enforced  by  centralized  authority,  became  the 

*  Arnold's  Sermons,  toI.  V.  pp.  853-7.     Quoted  by  Qeikie. 
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ripened  liemantl  of  the  hour.  Thus  the  ancestral  fsich  of  t  -•-* 
Hebrews,  leaping  into  fresh  life  upon  the  soil  of  this  vital  ^  ^ 
litical  reformation,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  cultivation  of  saer^^^ 
literature  and  song  unequaled  since  the  days  of  Moses.  B^c:^ 
ecBTcelj  anything  remains  to  illustrate  the  wholesome  and  re^^ 
erent  achievments  of  that  period  in  Hebrew  bymoology,  for  tb^^ 
writings  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  of  the  seers  associated  wit —  - 
htm,  and  the  productions  of  the  "schools  of  the  prophets 
which  were  instituted  by  him  for  training  in  the  skillfal  aso  0  ^ 
the  psaltery,  tabret,  pipe  and  harp,  failed  to  reach  the  eyes  oc  * 
later  generations.  And  yet  one  song  was  rescued  from  the  lit--— ^ 
eratare  of  thiit  time,  by  the  writer  of  the  Books  of  Samuel.  IV 
is  known  as  Rannab's  Hymn  of  Thanksgiving.  As  it  is  one  o^K 
the  earliest  productions  of  the  closing  years  of  the  Judges,  it^ 
gathers  into  a  beautiful  cluster  the  holiest  sentiments  and  yearn-  — 
ings  of  many  in  Israel  who  rejoiced  that  at  last  the  dawn  of  a  -J 
better  day  had  come. 

Mj  beut  cidIIbUi  in  the  Lord  1 

ftlj  horn  U  exalted  in  the  Lord  J 

M;  mouth  ia  enliirged  orer  mj  laemiai : 

For  I  rejoioe  in  thj  MlTUion. 

No  one  is  holy  u  the  Lord. 

For  then  U  no  God  b«sid«  The«  I 

K«ither  ii  there  taj  rook  like  oar  God.* 

From  the  renaissance  of  Hebrew  poetry  in  the  time  of  Sam- 
uel, the  Goldtin  Period  of  Jewish  song,  the  reign  of  King 
David,  emerges.  The  son  of  a  herdsman,  born  and  reared  upon 
the  plains, -inspired  with  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  under  the 
silent  gaie  of  the  stars,  and  placed  in  the  royal  line  by  the 
anointing  hand  of  Samuel,  was  destined  to  create  and  wiCDsas 

*1  SuD.2:  l-Il.  Sam« doabt  bu  be«D czpreaMd  aboat  the  aathortUp of 
(hi*  MOf.     lit*  coQoludiiiE  word* : 
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the  climax  of  music  as  the  handmaid  of  religion  in  its  associa- 
tiovi  with  the  Jahveh  worship.  ''  It  was  in  the  solitude  of  the 
lailla  that  he  trained  himself  to  become  the  sweet  singer  of 
Isr^sel,  and  invented  the  instruments  of  music  long  attributed 
lim.  The  solitude  of  the  hills,  the  wide  landscapes  near 
'thlehem,  looking  down  to  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  East,  and 
it  to  the  purple  mountains  of  Moab ;  a  sea  of  heights  rising 
and  near ;  the  lonelj^uplands  reaching  away  to  the  South  ; 
rich  plains  of  the  Philistine  lands  at  his  feet,  to  the  ^est 
<3  beyond  them  the  deep  blue  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  its 
ps^passine  over  the  great  waters,  made  a  fitting  school  at 
for  his  poetry  and  his  religious  fervor."  The  meditations 
^  memories  of  these  scenes  wove  themselves  into  many  a 
^Im  and  helped  to  sanctify  the  achievements  of  his  genius. 

*irhere  are  three  clearly-marked  periods  in  David's  life  as  a 

iter  of  sacred  songs,  in  each  of  which   he  gave  expression 

"the  various  emotions,  sentiments  and  aspirations  that  were 

ociated  with  his  experiences. 

aring  the  first,  at  court,  he  composed  Psalms  4,  7,  11-13, 

^  21,  86  and  64. 

IDoring  the  second  in  exile,  he  wrote  the  Psalms  23,  27,  SO, 
40,  54,  57  and  68.  The  hymn  recorded  in  2  Sam.  1 : 
27  was  also  composed  at  this  time. 

Thj  glory,  0  Israel,  is  slain  upon  thj  high  places  I 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen  t 

TeU  it  not  in  Oath, 
Publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Ashkelon, 

Lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice, 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  uncircumciaed  triumph. 

During  the  third,  as  king,  he  prepared  and  had  rendered  by 
the  great  choirs,  the  Psalms  3,  18,  24,  32,  51,  60,  101. 

David  not  only  re-established  the  custom  of  musical  proces-     V 
Bionals,*  but  a  style  of  choral  music  was  also  invented  by  him, 

•  Ps.  68,  26. 

The  singers  went  before,  the  minstrels  followed  after. 
In  the  midit  of  the  damsels  playing  with  timbrels. 
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nnknovn  before   among  the   Hebrews.     Hitherto  einging  ^*i 
been  chiefly  the  employment  of  the  women    of  Israel.     Bat 
now  male  voices  were  added  and  immense  choirs  organised,  vbo 
B&ng  to  the  accompaniment  of  skilled  players  on  wind,  stringed 
and   brass   instruments,  the   pipe,  the  harp  and  the  trumpet. 
These  were  placed  under  the  leadership  and  direction  of  ibe 
Shepherd-King    himself,   who    thas   through    the    channel  of 
inspired  unisonous   and  antiphonal  song  communicated  difl"^ 
prophecy  and  revelation  to  Israel's  thousands  assembled  in  t°^ 
Holy   Places   to   worship   the   God   of  their   salvation.     **" 
imagination  fails  to  picture  the  imprcssiveness  of  those  bc9^ 
when  the  singers,  ranged  by  hundreds  on  tiers  of  elevated  s^*  ' 
beyond  the  altar  and  the  throne,  followed   the  waving  scef^ 
of  the  king,  who,  clothed   in  his  royal  robes  and  wearing 
crown  of  gold,  served  as  the   matchless  master  of  the  ce^^ 
monies.     Sometimes  in  one  grand  chorus,  sometimes  in  anti^^P* 
onal    recitative,*    tiiey    hymned    the  praises  of    Jehovah 
heaped   denunciation  upon  the  heads  of  His  enemies.      Th^*-^ 
they  sang : 

First  oboir  :  0  give  tbanjta  unlo  the  Lard  ;  for  h«  U  good  ; 

Second  choir:  For  hia  mercy  endureth  for«ier. 

The  ehoira  in  uoiaoD  :   Let  laraal  now  a&;  : 

The  coDgregalioD  :  That  hii  mere;  endurelh  foroTsr.-f- 

As  compared  with  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  preceding  it, 
the  reign  of  David,  especially  after  Absalom's  rebellion,  was 
transcendent  in  glory.  He  not  only  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  Bpiendor  of  Solomon's  rule  and  the  building  of  the  Temple, 
by  consolidating  the  tribes  into  a  nation;  and  secured  adminis- 
trative improvements  and  religious  organization  to  Israel  by 
obtaining  undisputed  possession  of  its  country  through  con- 
quest, in  order  that  internal  growth  could  continue  and 
religion  might  thrive,  but,  nobler  than  all,  he  also  brought 
into  harmonious  union  the  highest  influences  of  law  and 
prophecy  and  faith,  which  from  the  earliest  times  had  been 
•  Alt'i  Cultua,  [..  891.  -j-  Pg,  118 
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working,  like  a  leaven,  for  spiritaal  mastery  in  the  Chosen 
People.  With  this  marveloas  religions  development  the  growth  of 
music  kept  pace.  The  deeper  the  fervor  of  faith  and  the  pro- 
foander  in  spiritaality  the  devotion  to  the  Jahveh  worship  became, 
the  purer  were  the  conception,  the  appreciation  and  the  use  of 
music.  As  the  heart  dictated  out  of  the  fullness  of  faith  and 
reverence,  so  did  the  are  divina  interpret. 

''At  this  early  period  then,''  says  Ewald,"^  '^  David,  as  the 
poet  of  song,  stands  at  a  height  which  was  never  afterwards 
surpassed  in  Hebrew  poetry.  It  is  true  that  some  of  his  songs 
which  have  come  down  to  us  as  mere  sketches,  exhibit  the 
thoughts  but  little  worked  out,  and  still  retain  about  them 
something  of  the  stiffness  and  heaviness  of  antiquity ;  but  most  of 
them  show,  side  by  side  with  a  vigorous  fullness  and  creative  truth 
(which  is  not  wanting  in  the  earlier  songs,  as  Ex.  xv.  Judg.  v.),  an 
easy  flexibility  and  softly-moving  flow  of  style  which  dates  its 
existence  as  a  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry  from  this  point, 
Thus  the  loftiest  power  of  thought  is  accompanied  by  the  most 
exquisite  form  of  expression,  and  the  whole  of  the  most  ancient 
poetry  or  Lyric  of  the  nation  is  perfected  in  David,  especially 
as,  even  when  a  powerful  king,  he  did  not  disdain  to  encourage 
at  his  court,  up  to  his  extreme  old  age,  the  composition  and 
vocal  execution  of  songs.*' 

The  golden  era  of  Hebrew  song  was  succeeded  by  the  bril- 
liant reign  of  Solomon.  The  son  reaped  what  the  father  had 
sown.  The  organization  of  the  kingdom,  the  love  of  peace  that 
grew  out  of  the  possession  of  national  liberty  as  the  result  of 
the  defensive  wars  successfully  waged  against  surrounding 
enemies,  and  the  intense  commercial  activity  which  was  devel- 
oped by  later  friendly  relations  with  heathen  neighbors,  formed 
the  groundwork  of  this  splendid  age.  Solomon  inherited  the 
genius  of  his  father,  and  his  wisdom  was  described  as  being 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  Orient — Egypt  and  Babylon.f  At 
his  court,  kings  and  princes  and  embassies  from  foreign  lands 
vied  with   one  another   to  do   him   homage.     Hiram,  king  of 

« Ewftld,  Hlntory  of  Israel,  yoI.  8,  p.  60.  f  ^  Kings  4 :  30. 
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Tyre,  became  bis  friend,  and  the  designs  of  Eg7pt  against  lbs 
Hebrews  were  silenced  bj  marriage  witb  the  daughter  of  tli« 
Pharaoh.     The  vast  sums  of  mono;  collected  b;  David  for  tb« 
building  of  the  Temple,  were  augmented  b;  the  tribute  of  sub- 
ject nations  and  b;  the  gifts  of  Hiram  and  the  Queen  of  Sbebk 
Thus  Solomon  further  honored  the  memory  of  his  father  and 
Jahreh  worship  of  his  people,  by  erecting  in  the  Holy  City 
the  Jews   the    famous   temple  that   bears   bis  name.     In  ttv>^ 
Temple,  though    insignificant  in  size  when   compared  with  ^^ 
stupendous     religious    buildings    of    (Assyria',    Babylon     *" 
Thebes,  and  not  calculated  to  accommodate  great  namberS  ° 
worshippers,  the  music  of  the  Golden  Age  was  perpetuated    * 
a  time  and  the  songs  of  Solomon  were  sung.     So  prolific  ^     i 
the  muse  of  this  king,  that  it  is  s&id  he  wrote  one  thousand  »*^ 
five  songs,*  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  lost.     Three  psal*^^"^ 
which  are  attributed  to  him,  have  been  preserved.     The  firsrrf^^^ 
seems  to  he  a  triumphal  hymn,  and  signaliies  the  final  Mes^-^ 
anic  victory  of  the  Jahveh  faith: 

Why  do  the  he&then  b^ad  thcBueWet  together 

And  the  people  im&gine  a  viiii  thing  7 

Lei  me  t«11  the  decree :  JfthTeh  s&id  to  me 
Thou  ul  mj  Son  ;  Ihia  da;  have  I  begotten  thee  1 
Aakmeandl  will  giietheelhebeatbeDnBtioDsforan  inhoritauoe, 
The  uttermost  parta  of  the  earth  Tor  a  poaseeeioii. 

The  second  ^  glorifies  the  commerce  and  iudustrial  growth  of 
the  Hebrews.     It  also  plainly  Is  Messianic  in  spirit. 
Oive  the  king  Ihj  judgmenta,  0  Ood, 
Thy  righleousaess  to  the  king's  son ; 
That  he  ma;  judge  th;  people  righteouslj  ; 
Th;  poor  with  justice  ; 

That  tha  mountkins  may  beu-  peaoe  lo  the  people 
And  the  liilLi,  in  righteoiuneu. 


I  Blnga  4 1  32.  j-  Fs.  2, 
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The  third  *  was  probably  written  daring  the  building  of  the 
temple  with  the  intention  of  encouraging  the  workers. 

Except  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
Thej  labor  in  Tain  that  build  it : 
Except  the  Lord  keep  the  oitj, 
The  watchman  waketh  but  in  yain. 

The  fragment  of  song  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  f  is 
ipposed  to  have  been  written  by  an  unknown  poet  who  lived 
^luring  or  just  before  the  reign  of  Solomon,  and  utilized  for  his 
I^^rpose  some  historic  event  recounted  in  the  Book  of  Jasher. 

• 

Sun,  etand  thou  stiU  upon  Gibeon ; 

And  thou,  Moon,  in  the  yaUej  of  A^alon. 

And  the  sun  stood  still  and  the  moon  stayed, 

Until  the  nation  had  ayenged  themseWes  upon  their  enemies. 

The  Song  of  Songs,  DH^B^rT  *)*B^,  is  a  most  precious  and 
assionately  beautiful  fragment  of  ethico-idylHc,  inspired  musi- 
al    art,  and  undoubtedly    was  written   by  Solomon   in   early 
hood  before  he  adopted  the  gross  and  degrading  practice  of 
Oriental  polygamy.     It  represents  the  sacred  comedy,  as  does 
"^lie  Book  of  Job  the  sacred  tragedy  of  Israel.     In  its  arrange- 
ment, its  marvelous  unity,  its  rhythm  and  beauty  of  style,  its 
melo-dramatic  conception  and  musical  form,  it  bears  the  unde- 
niable design  of  a  noble  and  exquisitely  perfect  service  of  song. 
^'  The  Song  of  Songs  is  as  much  inspired  as  any  of  the  Psalms. 
Moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  Solomon   wrote   this  hymn  in  the 
midst  of  a  divinely-appointed  Messianic  revelation.    Yes,  with- 
out calling  forth  the  charge  of  holding  a  theory  of  mechanical 
inspiration,  we  can  declare  that  his  soul  was  the  harp  on  which 
this  song  was  played  by  the  Holy  Ghost.     For,  turning  our 
eyes  away  from  the  later  life  of  Solomon,  we  see  within  the 
limits  of  the  hymn  how  the  mystical  relation  of  marital  love 
springs  forth  from  the  dark  and  uncertain  waves  of  polygamy, 
in  the  pure  and  chaste  form  of  its  archaic  design,  and  there  in 

♦Ps.  127.  tJo8*»-  10-  12,  13. 
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the  Old  Testament  we  contemplate  the  idea  of  marriage  as  the 
holy  reflection  of  an  inseparable  psychic  bond  between  two 
souls,  a  typifying  prelude  to  the  happy  restorations  to  be 
effected  in  the  reign  of  the  Messiah."  * 

However,  amid  all  the  splendor  and  achievements  of  Solo- 
mon's time,  the  process  of  a  slow  but  certain  social  and  religiotw 
decay   was   at   work.      Indeed,    the   worm   of    disintegration 
found  its  way  into   the  national   life  of  the  Hebrews  through 
the  practices  and   example  of  the  king  himself.     Association 
with  the  princes  of  other  realms,  and  marital  relations  '^^^ 
the  court  of  Egypt,  with  Moab,  Sidon,  Ammon,  Edom  ••^^ 
the  Hittito  tribes,  gradually  transformed  him  from  an  ard^^ 
and  heroic  devotee  of  the    Jahveh  worship,  into   a  religi^^ 
liberalist   of    so    decided    a    type    that   he   even    invited   ^^ 
tolerated  the  open  and  free  re-introduction  of  the  idolatr^^^ 
worship  of  Chemosh  and  Moloch,  whose  degrading  rites  w 
celebrated  within  sight  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah.      Tho 
the  priesthood  of  Israel  may  thereby  have  been  arrayed  agai. 
the  king,   his   example  and   instructions  outweighed  all  th 
protestations.     They  could  not  stem   the  tide  of  approach! 
degeneracy.     The  old   faith  wavered   and  waned,  and  with 
the  uses  of  music  sank  to  the  same  deplorable  level.     So  ra 
and   universal,  amid  the   increasing  luxury  and   eifeminaey  ■ 
the  times,  was  the  decline  of  music  that  not  many  years  aft» 
the  close  of  Solomon's  reign,  the  prophet  Amos  wrote:  **  WcC^ 

to  them   that  are   at  ease  in  Zion  ! That  chant  to  th^^ 

sound  of  the  viol  and  invent  to  themselves  instruments  of  masio^  ^ 
like  David.t  That  is  to  say,  "  the  same  pains  which  David  em-^^^^^ei 
ployed  on  music  to  the  honor  of  God,  they  employed  on  theii^^^  ^efi 
light,  enervating,  unmeaning  music,  and  if  they  were  in  earnest^^  ^  ^jd 
enough,  justified  their  inventions  by  the  example  of  David.^ ^^  ^j^ 

....  An  artificial,  effeminate  music  which   should  relax  the9  ^ 
soul,  frittering  the  melody,  and  displacing  the  power  and  ma- 
jesty of  divine  harmony  by  tricks  of  arts  and  giddy,  thoughtless. 


Dm  HoheUed,  p.  178. 
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heartless,  soulless  yersifjing  would  be  meet  company.  Debased 
music  is  a  mark  of  a  nation's  decay  and  promotes  it."  * 

The  same  prophet  exposed  the  hypocritical  character  of  di- 
vine service  in  the  reign  of  Ahas  and  Manasseh :  ^^  Take  thou 
away  from  me  the  noise  of  thy  songs ;  for  I  will  not  hear  the 
melody  of  thy  viols/'  f 

A  few  years  later  Isaiah  bore  witness  to  the  prostitution  of 
music  as  the  accompaniment  of  religious  degeneracy:  ''And 
the  harp  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and  pipe  and  wine  are  in 
their  feasts;  but  they  regard  not  the  work  of  the  Lord,  neither 
consider  the  operation  of  his  hands."  |  In  view  of  the  loss  of 
the  buoyant  spirit  of  faith  and  the  punitive  devastation  conse- 
quent upon  Israel's  apostasy,  he  said  again :  ''  The  mirth  of 
t&brets  ceaseth ;  the  noise  of  them  that  rejoice  endeth ;  the  joy 
of  the  harp  ceaseth."  § 

Jeremiah,  the  next  great  prophet,  was  doomed  to  contem- 
plate the  same  sad  state  of  things.  Said  he :  ''  The  elders 
have  ceased  from  the  gate,  the  young  men  from  their  music. 
Ihe  joy  of  our  heart  is  ceased ;  our  dance  is  turned  into 
nourning.''  || 

When,  finally,  the  measure  of  iniquity  became  filled  by  the 
desecration  and  defilement  of  the  temple  and  the  institution  of 
liuman  sacrifices,  ofi'ered  on  the  altars  of  Tophet  in  the  valley 
of  Hinnom,  a  curse  which  recognizes  the  kinship  between  mu- 
sic and  religion  was  uttered  against  Israel  for  its  abominations: 
^*  Then  will  I  cause  to  cease  from  the  cities  of  Judah  and  from 
tiie  streets  of  Jerusalem  the  voice  of  mirth  and  the  voice  of 
gladness,  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  the 
%ride ;  for  the  land  shall  be  desolate."  \ 

Shorn  of  their  national  glory,  steeped  in  idolatrous  iniquity 
ctnd  vice,  dead  to  the  inspiration  and  promises  of  the  Jahveh  wor- 
ship, and  the  prey  of  internal  dissension,  the  Jews  were  easily 
csonquered  by  a  foreign  foe.  But  in  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
once  more  reduced  to  servitude,  they  bewailed  the  errors  of  the 

^Putej.    Minor  Prophets ;  Amos  in  loco.  f  Amos  6 :  23. 
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past,  and  with  tear-stained  faces  gazed,  in  imagination,  apon 
the  vanished  glory  of  David's  age  and  the  departed  splendor 
of  Solomon's  reign.  Then  the  old  longings  retarned  to  them, 
and  they  brought,  as  best  they  could,  fruits  meet  for  repent- 
ance. The  ancestral  Jahveh  faith  was  reinstated  in  their 
hearts  with  somewhat  of  its  former  fervor,  and  the  harmonies 
of  the  temple  gave  them  utterance. 

**  By  the  riyers  of  Babylon, 
There  we  sitt  down  and  wept. 
When  we  remembered  Zion. 
Upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof 
We  hanged  up  our  harps. 

*  «  «         «         *         « 

How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song 

In  a  strange  land  ? 

If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem, 

Let  mj  right  hand  forget  her  cunning. 

Let  my  tongue  cleaye  to  the  roof  of  my  month, 

If  I  remember  thee  not ; 

If  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem 

AboTe  my  chief  joy,*'  * 

After  the  decree  of  Cyrus  had  gone  forth  permitting  the 
return  of  the  Hebrews,  the  temple  destroyed  by  Neluchadnex- 
zar  seventy  years  before  was  rebuilt  by  Zerubabbel,  and  the 
worship  of  Israel  re-established  in  Jerusalem.  But  the  re- 
forms introduced  by  Ezra,  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  through- 
out the  Persian  Empire  and  the  organization  of  the  synagogue 
so  changed  the  course  of  later  Jewish  history  that  the  ancient 
glory  of  Hebrew  music  was  never  again  revived.  The  reading 
and  exercise  of  the  law  in  all  its  rigor,  and  strict  habits  of 
prayer  as  associated  with  the  synagogue,  displaced  the  central- 
ized hierarchical  ceremonialism  of  the  temple.  The  people 
were  trained  in  a  hard  and  narrow  legalism  which  swept  away 
polygamy  forever,  and  prevented  the  Jewish  nation  from  being 
totally  obliterated.f     But  it  froze  the  fountain  of  that  poetic 

*  Ps.  187.  t  Farrar,  History  of  Interpretation,  p.  64. 
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fervor  which  had  given  responsive  echo  to  the  Psalms  of  David 
and  the  Songs  of  Solomon. 

In  the  second  century  before  Christ,  Antiochus  E[)iphanes 
overran  Coele-Syria,  Palestine  and  Egypt.  In  consequence 
thereof,  the  temple  services  at  Jerusalem  were  suspended  for 
three  years,  and  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus  was  erected  in 
the  Holy  Places.  But  Lysias,  a  leading  general  under  Anti- 
ochus, having  been  defeated  by  the  Maccabees,  retreated  to 
Antioch  to  reorganize  his  army.  In  the  mean  time  an  exam- 
ination of  the  temple  disclosed  the  ruin  that  had  been  wrought 
within  its  sacred  precincts.  The  altar  was  desecrated ;  the 
gates  were  burned ;  the  spot  on  whicti  it  stood  was  covered 
with  grass,  and  the  tents  of  the  priests  had  rotted  to  the 
ground.  At  sight  of  this  devastation  the  victors  tore  their 
mantles,  wept  aloud,  fell  upon  their  faces,  blew  trumpets  and 
cried  to  heaven.  But,  at  the  instance  of  Judas,  the  holy  places 
were  purified  by  priests  who  had  observed  the  law.  Every 
▼estige  of  heathen  uncleanness  and  abomination  was  removed. 
£arly  on  the  following  day  a  sacrifice  of  burnt-ofi*ering  once 
more  fulfilled  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  was  cele- 
brated with  songs,  pipes,  harps  and  cymbals.'*'  Thus  the  tem- 
ple received  a  re-dedication  to  the  worship  of  Jahveh.  In  con- 
nection with  this  service  is  found  the  last  trace  of  music  under 
the  Old  Covenant. 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years  of  impotent  effort  to  throw 
off  the  Roman  yoke  and  call  back  an  ancient  independence, 
the  muse  of  sacred  song  was  hushed.  The  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  Rabbinic  form,  had  reached  a  lasting  limit. 
When  the  Saviour  of  the  world  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
appointed  ordeal  of  His  sacrifice.  He  ate  the  paschal  meal  with 
His  disciples,  and  closed  it  with  the  institution  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  Holy  Communion.  Then  they  sang  a  hymn,  and  went 
out  10  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

*  1  Mao.  4 :  54. 
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C.  E.  SMITH  ON  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

BT  REV.  W.  M.  REILT,  PH.D. 

« Increase  of  knowledge  awaits  posieritj.  Hereafter  mueh  that  is  now 
despised  will  become  a  foundation  for  farther  building ;  much  that  is  now  ae- 
oepted  will  become  antiquated ;  many  a  proof,  which  now  ayails  onlj  for  tht 
few^  will  be  found  superfluous.  If,  in  the  meantime,  those  who  lore  the  ap- 
pearing of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  find  in  this  book  (his  Erkldrte  Offenbarttnp) 
any  trace  of  truth,  let  them  with  me  praise  Qod*s  name,  and  for  their  own 
sake  as  well  as  mine,  let  them  help  me  to  pray  for  a  supply  for  all  mj  defidan- 
cies  out  of  His  abundance  who  is  full  of  grace  and  {ruth.  Saoh  a  supply  will 
be  further  granted  to  all  who,  in  connection  with  earnest  prayer, 
patient  meditation  and  careful  consideration,  shall^test  what  is  here  presented  ; 
shall  adyance  it,  aided  by  higher  illumination  and  more  accurate  information, 
to  a  greater  degree  of  maturity ;  and  shall,  in  faith,  patience  and  perseTeranoe, 
make  of  it  its  intended  use. 

*'  KloHer  Venkendorf,  am  Tage  de»  Herm,  den  4.  Sept.,  1740." 

J.  A.  Bkhqbl. 

The  work  before  us  is  entitled  "  The  World  Lighted,  A  study 
in  the  Apocalypse,*^  All  that  we  know  of  the  author  is  what  we 
have  gathered  up  from  the  book,  including  the  information 
given  on  the  title  page,  that  he  is  the  writer  of  another  on 
**  The  Baptism  of  Fire.''  Our  attention  was  drawn  to  it  by 
two  highly  flattering  notices — one  apparently  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Harper  in  the  0.  &  N.  T.  Student,  the  other  from  Uie 
Independent,  These  notices  of  themselves  were  sufficient  to 
awaken  our  curiosity.  Could  any  light  be  thrown  upon  this 
wonderful  production,  which  in  all  ages  has  been  regarded  as 
the  Great  Enigma  of  bibical  study  ?  We  had  very  distinct 
reminiscence  of  allusions  to  it  in  a  certain  series  of  articles 
in  this  Review^  which  we  were  never  able  to  dismiss  from  oar 

aw 
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mind.  This  circumstance  greatly  heightened  our  desire  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  light  which  this  latest  contribution  to 
Apocalyptic  literature,  written  by  a  man  of  '^  good  sense/'"^  one 
whose  "  breadth  of  view  "  is  *'  remarkable/'  whose  "  insight  " 
is  "striking,"  and  whose  ** exegesis'*  is  "  sober,"t  could  throw 
upon  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 

We  have  read  the  book,  and  can  say  that  we  understand  well 
why  so  much  high  praise  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  We  found 
in  it  far  more  than  we  had  anticipated,  and  derived  from  it 
much  help,  comfort  and  edification.  In  gratitude  to  the  author 
we  should  say  that  we  were  not  disappointed ;  but  duty  to  our- 
selves, and  duty  to  another  great,  but  to  the  world  unknown  (as 
such),  student  of  this  portion  of  God's  word  compels  us  measur- 
ably to  qualify  our  expression  of  thankfulness. 

We  have  much  to  say  in  this  connection.     There  is  much  in 

Mr.  Smith's  book   that  should  be  universally  known,  and  we 

may  add,  much  though  now  commonly  ignored  or  denied,  will 

some  day  be  universally  known.     There  is  much  in  addition  to 

nrhat  the  author  says,  which  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Review 

Vrill  be  willing  to  recall   and  think  over  with  us.     The   fitting 

place  above  all  others,  we  know,  for  all  this  to  be  said  is  found 

in  the  colums  of  this  periodical,  owing  to  the  peculiar  relation 

it  sustains  to  the  unmentioned  writer  above  referred  to. 

In  order  to  present  what  we  deem  needful  for  our  purpose  in 
^8  compact  a  form  as  possible,  the  topical  arrangement  of  our 
material  has  been  adopted.       We   shall  largely    employ  the 

*  *'  Mr.  Smith  preMntshis  theory  of  the  Apocalypse  with  so  much  modesty 
•nd  with  80  much  good  sense  that  he  cannot  fail  to  win  a  reading." — Independent. 

f  "  His  interpretation  is  historical  and  yet  it  is  broader  than  the  historical. 
He  is  free  from  the  offensive  literalism  of  many  commentators.  He  steers  re- 
markably clear  of  the  absurd  mixture  of  literalism  and  symbolism  that  char- 
tcteriiea  others.  Altogether  it  is  the  most  rational  interpretation  that  has  yet 
Appeared.  In  fact,  it  ought  to  be  an  epochal  book  in  the  study  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse.   It  is  in  the  right  road. 

**  It  should  be  read  by  every  one  who  is  puzzled  by  the  phenomena  of  the 
Book  of  Reyelation  or  has  never  cared  or  dared  to  venture  into  the  stormy  sea 
of  its  interpretation.  It  is  fascinating  and  what  is  better  to  an  unprejudiced 
mind,  in  the  main,  oonviaoing.*' — The  Old  and  New  Tettament  Student 
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language  of  others.  The  propriety  of  this  will  become  obrioas  as 
we  proceed.   Naturallj,  of  course,  the  reader  will  want  to  know 
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In  the  book  ve  6nd  no  clue  to  his  denominational  relationship. 
It  will  not  take  the  reader  long  to  find  out  that  he  is  nothing  if 
not  Protestant.  He  can  hardly  be  an  Episcopalian,  unless  one 
of  the  lowest  of  the  low.  We  hear  no  great  Presbyterian 
divine  referred  to,  nor  any  favorite  Presbyterian  doctrine.  Ho 
might  be  a  Baptist,  a  Methodist  or  a  Gongregationalist.  H« 
is  strictly  orthodox,  and  evangelically  so,  in  the  modern,  and 
commonly  accepted  sense  of  the  word,* 

To  make  our  reader  better  acquainted  with  oar  author  and 
thus  reconcile  the  former  with  the  attention  we  are  devoting 
to  the  latter,  we  will  offer  two  quotations,  one  proving 
the  level  head,  the  other  the  Christian  heart.  He  is  comment- 
ing on  Chup.  V.  2.  "  Who  is  worthy  to  open  the  book,  and  to 
loose  its  seals?"  After  stating  that  his  theory  "  requires  that 
the  '  book  '  should  be  or  signify  all  the  additional  light  neces- 
sary to  the  conversion  of  mankind,  which  is '  not  necessarily  a 
new  revelation,  perhaps  chiefly  light  upon  old  revelations  '  " 
(as  to  the  significance  and  correctness  of  which  statement  each 
reader  must  be  the  judge),  be  adds:  (1)  "  Ignorance  of  that 
science  (Geology)  was,  up  to  the  time  of  its  inception,  a  seal 
which  locked  np  the  meaning  of  the  truth.  In  like  manner  igno- 
rance of  any  class  of  facts  is  a  bar  to  the  understanding  of 
some  other  facts,  a  seal  upon  the  divine  book  of  knowledge 
which  effectually  restrains  study  (?)  until  the  seal  is  broken.  Xa 
order  to  understand  all  things  which  it  is  needful  to  know,  the 
last  seal  must  disappear  which  some  special  ignorance  imposes. 
When  all  studies  have  reached  their  results  and  all  discoveries 

■  Ati4  b«  io  lufficientl;  aufgektarl  u  to  be  «bl«  U>  mj  (p.  126}  "  th*  first 
greiti  lA.<k  or  iliu  tesohing  Church  whs  ths  productioa  of  Ui«  New  TestaneDt," 
»nd  Kpeeks  u  familUrlj  of  the  intermediate  alate  m  If  be  h*d  iwimUafd  Dr. 
SohaVawDrk  oa  ChiUt's  Desoent  into  Hules. 
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li%ve  been  made  in  all  departments  of  research,  the  light  of 
general  and  sufficient  information  will  shine  into  all  minds,  and 
lAen,  the  men  that  can  be  saved  by  light,  will  everywhere 
Inowtoo  much  to  be  able  to  continue  in  folly  and  rebellion.  Is 
the  breaking  of  the  seals,  then,  a  wholly  human  process  of  in- 
vestigation and  acquisition?  By  no  means.  The  human  facul- 
ties ha?e  their  appointed  place  in  the  work,  but  it  is  God  that 
worketh  all  in  all.  The  providence  of  the  divine  mind  is  no- 
where more  marked  than  in  the  advancement  of  true  learning. 
Discorery  follows  discovery,  truth  follows  truth,  not  only  be- 
ctose  man  searches  and  finds,  but  because  God  guides  and  re- 
Teils/*  Immediately  thereupon  follows  (2)  '*  The  greatest 
Meret  of  the  intellectual  success  of  the  race  is  the  revealing 
power  of  Christianity.  This  is  the  rational  interpretation  of  the 
Mcription  of  worthiness  to  the  Lamb  uttered  by  the  representa- 
ti?e8  of  the  glorified  Church  in  this  vision.  Thou  art  worthy  to 
take  the  book  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof,  for  Thou  wad  slain. 

^'OhriBt  crucified  opens  the  doors  of  all  knowledge.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  His  death,  the  story  of  the  human  race  would 
we  forever  continued  a  hopeless  puzzle.  Since  that  so  much  has 
become  intelligible  that  it  may  be  hoped  that  all  will  be.  He 
who  has  shed  so  much  light  may  be  trusted  to  shed  more  light, 
^ntil  all  becomes  clear.  With  the  Bible  for  our  text-book  and 
«o  Holy  Spirit  for  our  instructor  all  riddles  will  be  read,  and 
*"  mysteries  which  stand  in  the  way  of  human  salvation  will 
finally  be  explained.*'  That  he  means  to  do  no  trimming  with 
Biodern  forms  of  rationalism  or  unbelief  becomes  evident  when 
^0  hear  him  say  (p.  89):  '*  Not  more  powerful  surely  is  the 
^*tural  sun  to  banish  all  the  darkness  of  the  night  than  Jesus 
Christ,  the  spiritual  Sun,  the  infinite,  omniscient  God,  to  over- 
^Die  the  moral  darkness  of  our  race.  This  is  the  God  who  is 
light,  infinite  light." 

'fhilst  orthodox  and  evangelioal,  Mi;.  S.  has  gotten  beyond 
the  old  Spiritualism  of  the  last  century,  with  its  precarious 
"'lalistic  error.  In  this  respect  one  of  the  seals  has  been  broken 
^^^  his  thinking.     Perhaps  he  would  not  regard  it  as  a  compli- 
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lie  has  a  pretty  clear  and  decidedly  delightful  conception  of 
what  the  Apocalypse  means/'  This  **  idea/'  "  clew/'  or  ^'  key  " 
of  Mr.  Smith's  will  receive  attention  later. 

What   we  mean  by  designating  Mr.  S.  a   Monist  may  be 

explained  by  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Ebrard."^     On  verse  10  of 

Chap.  I. :  ''I  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day/'  he  says  this 

vas  an  ecstatic  state  in  which  ''the  rapport  with  his  surround- 

^gs  by  means  of  the  senses  was  interrupted,  and  a  rapport 

with  the  invisible  world  took  its  place."     "  John  was  elevated 

from  a  state  of  wakeful  consciousness  into  one  of  ecstasy,  and 

whilst  his  inner  eye  and  inner  ear  was  opened  for  the  invisible 

world   he  hears  a  sound  like  that  of  a  trumpet.     Tlius  is  an- 

mehaulich  described  the  awakening  into  the  ecstatic  conscious- 

Kiess.'^     I.  H.  Fichte  says  somewhere  that  our  ordinary  mental 

state  is  like  a  gloaming ;  our  proper  or  real  consciousness  consists 

in  our  apprehension  (by  faith  or  otherwise)  of  the  transcendental 

order  of  being,  which  is  the  only  truly  real  one.f     Accordingly 

*  We  doabt  whether  Dr.  Ebmrd's  genius  shines  to  finer  advantage  anywhere 
^Jian  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse.  But  his  weaknesses  are  with 
^M|aal  prominence  exposed.  There  is  no  surer  test  of  a  scholar's  power,  learn- 
S.iig,  or  spirituality  than  is  furnished  in  this  book  as  a  subject  for  exegetical 
^ftreatment.  The  great  Hengstenberg  made  himself  a  target  for  ridicule  by  his 
»lf-ooiifident  assertion  in  putting  forth  the  most  absurd  conjectures.  Ebrard 
ijs  that  the  yenerable  Swabian,  '*  the  pioneer  in  modern  biblical  text  criti- 
im,  was  put  to  shame  in  his  prophetical  calculations,*'  and  whilst  making  a 
laughing-stock  of  Hengstenberg,  surmises  that  the  Evangelical  Union  of  mod- 
ern Germany  is  foreshadowed  in  the  book  of  ReTelation. 

f  Dr.  Addison  Alexander,  in  his  larger  work  on  Isaiah,  referring  to  the  fact 
that  Hengstenberg  holds  that  it  was  *'an  ecstatic  state  in  which  they  (the  proph- 
ets) uttered    their  predictions/'   states  that  what  Peter  says,   1  Pet.  1 :  12, 
maj  be  adequately  explained  "  without  resorting  to  a  supposition,  which, 
mUeu  absolutely  necessary  is  to  be  avoided  as  of  doubtful  tendency."     <<The 
most  usual  method  of  communication  would  appear  to  have  been  that  of  imme- 
diate Tieion,  ».  e.,  the  presentation  of  the  thing  to  be  revealed  as  if  it  were  an 
object  of  sight.    Thus  Micaiah  saw  Israel  scattered  on  the  hills  like  sheep 
without  a  shepherd  (I  Kings  22 :  17);  and  Isaiah  saw  Jehovah  sitting  on  a 
lofty  throne  (6  :  1)."    Dr.  A.*s  statement  strikes  us  as  unthinkable.   Our  author 
speaks,  as  do  meet  modern  commentators,  of  the  "  wrapt  vision  of  our  pro- 
phetie  guide ;  "  indeed,  there  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt,  except  in  the  minds 
of  rationalists,  that  8t.  John  was  as  to  his  spirit  really  in  heaven. 
Sothe's  Monism  comes  out  in  hi/'*  Zur  Dogmatik,"  p.  106.     Referring  to  the 
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he  insists  upon  it  that  there  is  only  one  world  ;  but  it  has,  as  Mr. 
S.  seems  to  think,  its  ideal  and  its  so-called  real  side.  To  the 
former  belong  the  angels  of  the  Church  as  angels. 

On  this  general  subject  Dr.  Nevin  was  perfectly  in  the  clear, 
both  as  a  matter  of  faith  and  theoretic  conviction.  We  quote 
one  passage,  a  most  emphatic  and  forcible  one^  from  a  muIUtade 
of  similar  import,  from  the  article  on  "  The  Spiritual  World/' 
Mercersburo  Review,  October,  1876.  It  is  based  on  St 
Paul's  words,  Eph.  yi. :  10-13.  **  Be  strong  in  the  Lord/'  .  .  . 
For  we  wrestle  ....  against  principalities,  etc."  After  saying 
that  the  possibilities  of  the  Christian  life  can  hold  only  in  con- 
stant living  union  and  communication  with  the  supernatural 
world,  and  that  it  is  not  enough  to  acknowledge  its  existence 
theoretically,  for  its  powers  are  touching  us  all  the  time,  he 
proceeds  as  follows : 

"  The  conception  of  any  such  comprehension  of  our  life  here 
in  the  general  spiritual  order  of  the  universe  can  be  no  better 
than  foolishness,  we  know,  for  the  reigning  materialistic  think- 
ing of  the  present  time.  But  it  is  in  truth  the  only  rational 
view  of  the  world's  existence.  Philosophy,  no  less  than  reli- 
gion, postulates  the  idea  that  the  entire  creation  of  God  is  one 
thought  in  the  power  of  which  all  things  are  held  together  as 
a  single  system  from  alpha  to  omega^  from  origin  to  end ;  and 
all  modern  science  is  serving  continually  more  and  more  to 
confirm  this  view,  by  showing  that  all  things  everywhere  look 
to  all  things,  and  that  everything  everywhere  is  and  can  be 
what  it  is  only  through  its  relations  to  other  things  univer- 

fact  taught  in  RevelatioD,  that  God  employs  the  Ministry  of  Angels  in  the  pro- 
gress of  His  Kingdom  on  earth,  he  says  :  *<  In  this  case  the  NaturzutammenKang 
is  rigidly  maintained,  and  there  is  no  introduction  of  a  deu9  ez  machina.  For 
the  angelic  world  stands  in  definite  organic  connection  with  our  earthly  world 
within  the  Gcsammt  organUmiu  of  the  Cosmos,  and  the  higher  potency  which 
enters  into  the  earthly  nature  is  by  no  means  an  intervening  foreign  agency. 
And  this  certainly  is  not  a  view  peculiar  to  my  individual  self ;  for  who  ever 
(and  who  these  days  does  not  ?)  believes  in  a  plarality  of  worlds,  will  find  him- 
self compelled,  whatever  other  opinions  he  may  hold,  to  think  of  these  many 
worlds  as  taken  up  into  unity  with  each  other  by  an  organic  connection.*' 
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sally.  So  it  is  in  the  world  of  nature ;  so  it  is  in  the  spiritual 
world,  and  so  it  must  be  also  in  the  union  of  these  two  worlds 
one  with  the  other.  It  is  to  be  considered  a  settled  maxim 
now — a  mere  truism,  indeed,  for  all  true  thinkers — that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  insulated  existence  anywhere;  such  an 
inconnexum  must  at  once  perish,  sink  into  nonentity. 

"  It  is  no  weakness  of  mind,  therefore,  to  think  of  the  spir- 
itual world  as  a  vast  nexus  of  affection  and  thought  (like  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  endlessly  various,  and  yet  multitudinously 
one),  viewed  either  as  heaven  or  as  hell.     Without  doing  so, 
indeed,  no  man  can  believe  really  in  any  such  world  at  all.     It 
will  be  for  him  simply  an  abstraction,  a  notion,  a  phantom. 
jLnd  80  again  it  is  no  weakness  of  mind,  in  acknowledging  the 
existence  of  the  spiritual  world  (thus  concretely  apprehended), 
to  think  of  our  present  human  life,  even  here  in  the  body,  as 
Jiolding  in  real  contact  and  communication — organic  inward 
correlation,  we  may  say — with  the  universal  life  of  that  world 
^angelic  and  diabolic),  in  such  sort  that  our  entire  destiny  for 
^weal.  or  woe  shall  be  found  to  hang  upon  it,  as  it  is  made  to  do 
in  the  teaching  of  God's  Word  here  under  consideration.     It  is 
DO  weakness  of  mind,  we  say,  to  think  of  the  subject  before  us 
in  this  way.     The  weakness  lies  altogether  on  the  other  side, 
with  those  who  refuse  the  thought  of  any  such  organic  connec- 
tion between  the  life  of  men  in  the  body  and  the  life  of  spirits 
in  the  other  world.'' 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  evidently  helped  by  the  breaking  of  one 
of  the  seals.  For  an  important  acfiievement  of  science,  which 
is  rapidly  becoming  common  property  of  the  mind-life  of  the 
world,  has  been  seized  by  the  life  of  revelation,  and  is  being 
hallowed  by  it  by  being  taken  up  into  its  own  benign  and  ce- 
lestial purpose  and  scope.  But  we  fear  that  he  deceives  him- 
self in  supposing  that  he  is  now  in  a  position  to  do  what  must 
be  accepted  by  the  Church  as,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
satisfactory  and  full  apocalyptic  work. 

His  general  view  of  the  functions,  progress  and  ultimate 
success  of  Christianity  is  well  illustrated   by  the  following  pas- 
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^S^  (PP-  36-38  h  '*  There  is,  then,  no  reason  for  appropriating 
the  term  ^arigel'  or  thst  of  'star'  to  the  pastor  alone;  there 
is  ererr  reason  for  applying  both  terms  to  all  whose  Christian 
light  is  speciallj  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  mass  of  dis- 
ciples. So  interpreted,  what  a  perfect  constellation — ^nay,  what 
constellati'^ns  and  gaUxies  of  spiritual  stars — ^blase  upon  ns 
from  out  this  spleL'iil  rision!  As  innumerable  as  those  to 
which  Go-i  pointed  when  He  desired  to  strengthen  the  faith  of 
Abram  in  his  fniore  seed.  Thus  we  may  point,  in  confirma- 
t:os  of  onr  conviction  that  Go  1  means  to  light  np  the  world 
wi:h  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  Only  to  look  at  these  stars, 
of  eTcrr  tLagnitnie  an!  every  variety  of  color  and  of  beanty, 
is  to  gather  hope  and  assnrance  regarding  the  grand  result  of 
their  sLinixig.  Think  how  many  more  of  them  there  are  than 
there  used  lo  be,  ar.d  how  much  more  brightly  they  shine! 
The  oil  stars  will  shir.e  on  with  undimmed  brilliancy :  Origen, 
and  Jerome,  and  Cbrysostom.  and  Augustine,  and  Luther,  and 
Calvin,  and  the  re^t  of  the  worthies  whom  time  fails  to  tell  of; 
not  one  star  has  fallen,  nor  one  beam  been  quenched.  Then 
think  of  those  which  have  been  added  in  our  own  generation, 
whose  lustre  appears  greater,  in  some  respects,  than  that  of 
former  servants  of  God.  When,  before,  was  there  ever  a  star 
like  Spurgeon,  with  his  great  church  and  preachers'  college, 
and  power  to  reach  the  world  through  the  press  ?  Think  of 
Moodv,  the  man  who  went  to  £n;:land  for  tea  thousand  souls, 
and  got  them  as  seals  of  his  miiiistry !  Think  of  the  churches 
and  schools  which  he  has  been  the*  means  of  establishing !  Is 
there  an  influence  upon  earth  more  royally  wide  than  his?  If 
we  stop  here  with  the  mention  of  particular  persons,  it  is  only 
because  the  number  of  persons  who  might  be  mentioned,  on 
account  of  their  wide-spread  religious  influence,  is  so  great  as 
to  seem  innumerable.  How  many  stars  there  are!  And  shall 
the  Church  that  possesses  them,  and  is  destined  to  possess 
them  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  despair  of  ever  fully  illumin- 
ating the  dark  places  of  the  world?  On  the  contrary,  the 
Church    must   continually   increase    in    confidence    that    this 
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mighty  undertaking  is  to  be  thoroughly  accomplished,  as  it 
beholds  with  joy  the  very  agents  by  which  the  work  is  to  be 
done." 

Whatever  Mr.  Smith's  deficiencies  may  be,  he  evidently  pos- 
sesses one  requisite  which  all  Christian  readers  will  agree  is 
essential  for  a  proper  exposition  of  The  Revelation.     He  is  a 
man  of  faith.     At  the  opening  of  the  chapter  on  "  Heaven  the 
Source  of  Light/'  he  indulges  in  the  following :  ^'  And  now 
farewell  to  fear,  farewell  to  earth !     Upward  and  onward  be 
oar  course  under  the  guidance  of  our  celestial  Pilot,  until  our 
eyes  behold  the  city  of  God,  the  central  metropolis  of.  the  uni- 
verse!    For  where  else  should  we  go?"      The  requirement 
ivhich  Ebrard  makes  seems  to  be  met.     On  p.  15  he  tells  us 
that   no   mere  scientific  investigation   can   penetrate  into  the 
significance  of  this  book ;  it  can  be  done  only  in  the  spirit  of 
Christian  faith.     But  Ebrard  significantly  adds  that  **  here,  if 
anywhere,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Himself  must  be  the  inter- 
preter."    Bengel's  words  deserve  to  be  quoted :  '^  In  a  proper 
explanation  of  the  Holy,  and   especially  of  the  prophetical. 
Scriptures  all  depends  mainly  {hauptsdchlich)  on  the  heavenly 
gift  of  grace  {himmelische  Gnadengabe)^  and  at  the  same  time 
ako  a  servioft  is  rendered  by  a  knowledge  of  language,  history, 
und  der  gleichen.^'     The  following  from  Bengal  on  Rev.  1:  1, 
we  are  sure,  the  thoughtful  reader  will  be  glad  to  see :  ''  He 
makes  a  great  mistake  who  enters  upon  such   investigations 
and  has  not  duly  cared  for  his  own  soul  and  its  salvation,  for 
the  result  will  be  more  harm  than  good  both  for  himself  and 
others.     Each  interpreter  should  first  set  his  own   house  in 
order ;  then  he  will  be  at  home  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  God, 
and  be  able  to  look  about  him  in  the  heavenly  economy  as  a 
child  in  its  father's  house.     So  God  teaches  us  in  His  Word. 

0 

But  he  must  also  accommodate  himself  to  God's  way  of  teach- 
ing (Lehrart) ;  he  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  instructed,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  predilection,  by  the  narrow  prescripts  of  his 
own  (it  may  be  very  good)  piety  or  other  people's  example, 
but  by  what  that  most  ancient,  but  ever  new  Word   of  God 
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brings  with  itself,  as  we  have  it  in  the  entire  volume  of  that       ' 
which  stands  written,  and  by  what,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
has  and  shall  hereafter  come  to  pass." 

Dr.  Ncvin  does  not  take  so  rosy  a  view  of  the  present  stata^ 
of  the  world's  enlightenment  as  does  our  author.     He  is  wel^ 
aware  that  the  amount  of  illumination  is  unparalleled  in  hi^^ 
tory.     Only  he  thinks  that  much  of  the  fire  producing  it  is  nc^  ^ 
that  which  is  kindled  from  the  altar  of  the  Lord.     Many  of  th^^ 
apocalyptic  predictions  regarding  the  ^'last  times"  find  thei^^ 
sinister  fulfillment  in  the  present  status  of  the  Church's  life^^ 
The  childlike  spirit  of  faith  is  not  as  ingenuous  as  in  former  '^ 
days.     Nor   is  that   Gnaden-gabe,  necessary  for  proper  -Bm- 
dringen  into  the  deeper  sense  of  God's  Word,  so  abundant. 
Not  so  much  importance  is  attached  to  heavenly  gifts,  coming 
direct  from  the  Lord  of  life,  as  to  native  talent,  acquired  skill 
and  intellectual  acquisitions.     The  doctor  thinks  that  the  Nic- 
olaitans  of  the  Seven  Epistles  are  not  all  dead  yet. 

*'  The  old  Gnostic  heresy  has  come  to  prevail  in  these  latter 
days  in  a  new  form,  but  to  a  more  fearful  extent.  Spirit  is 
resolved  into  the  notion  of  matter  attenuated  into  sheer  nihil- 
ity. This  abstract  spiritualism  meets  us  from  all  sides,  in  all 
guises  and  shapes.  It  is  hardy  indeed^  for  mere  science  to  atjoid 
falling  into  such  an  error  ;  flier e  is  thai  danger  for  it  in  its  very 
constitution.  And  hence  it  is  that  even  the  study  op  divine 
TRUTH  itself  in  this  way — theological  science,  as  we  call  it — is 
just  as  liable  to  lose  itself  in  the  Gnostic  rationalism  here  de- 
scribed as  any  other  science.  Perhaps,  indeed^  more  so ;  ac- 
cording to  that  word,  *  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from 

THE  wise  and  prudent,  AND  HAST  REVEALED  THEM  UNTO 

BABES.'  And  it  is  easy  to  see,  then,  how  from  school  and  pul- 
pit, sanctuary  and  synod,  the  general  mind  of  the  Church  may 
come  to  be  impregnated  with  the  same  spiritualistic  disease." 

In  another  passage  he  gives  us  his  conception  of  the  Spirit 
of  faith,  of  the  Gnaden-gahe  and  of  the  sense  in  which  '^  our 
course  is  to  be  upward  and  onward  until,  under  the  guidance 
of  our  oelestial  Pilot,  our  eyes  behold  the  city  of  God." 
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"  Oyer  against  this  whole  array  of  materialistic  infidelity,  now, 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  makesare  at  least  of  our  own  personal 
hold  on  the  realness  of  things  unseen  and  eternal ;  so  that  the 
spiritual  world  shall  not  be  for  us  a  shadowy  Utopia  simply,  but 
a    positive   substantiality,   coming    close   home    to    our   daily 
interest  and  thought.     Such   habit  of  mind  cannot  be  in  us 
'with  the  facility  of  mere  natural  growth.     It  requires  heavenly 
planting,  and  much  inward  attention  and  culture.     It  would 
<3arry  us  too  far  to  go  here  into  details  of  this  culture.     Med- 
itation,  prayer,  the  right  use  of  God's  disciplinary  providence, 
intimate  converse  with  the  Word  of  God,  where  the  powers  of 
xhe  spiritual  world  are  always  at  hand  as  indwelling  '  spirit 
mnd  life' — these,  and  other   cognate  applications,  furnish  the 
draining  by  which  the  great  end  here  proposed  is  to  be  pros- 
rented  and  by  which  also  it  may  be  surely  reached.    Above  all, 
the  steady  gaze  of  the  soul  toward  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory 
Himself,  in  and  through  whom  alone  all  the  substantialities  of 
the  world  to  come,  as  well  as  all  the  promises  of  God,  come 
to  their  everlasting  *  Yea  and  amen  ! '     So  only  can  we  come 
into  the  fellowship  of  St.  Peter's  grand  assurance  :  '  We  have 
not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables,  when  we  made  known 
nnto  you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but 
were  eye-witnesses  of  His  majesty.     For  he  received  from  God 
the  Father,  honor  and  glory,  when  there  came  such  a  voice  to 
him   from    the   excellent   glory,  This   is   my  beloved    Son,   in 
whom    I  am  well  pleased.     And   this  voice  which  cume   from 
heaven  we   heard,  when  wb  were  with   him  in    the  holy 

MOUNT.'  "  * 

*  These  italics  (?)  are  Dr.  Neyin's.  The  former  ones  are  our  own.  Our 
objeet  in  taking  this  Uberty,  was  to  indicate  points  of  connection.  When  Dr. 
Nevin  used  italics,  he  meant  them.  His  care  in  formal  matters  of  this  kind, 
as  in  many  others,  was  remarkable.  We  remember  hearing  the  foreman  of  the 
composing  staff  of  the  old  printing  establishment  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  say 
that  Dr.Nerin^s  manosoript  was  always  scrupulously  accurate.  If  set  up  verba- 
im^  ti  liUratimf  et  punetuatim,  his  proof-sheet  was  always  absolutely  faultless. 
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n. 

View  of  the  Apocalyp8B. 
It  is  well  knowD  that  the  most  nidel;  varyiog  views  htve 
prevailed  in  regard  to  what  Dr.  Kevin  has  called  this  "  diviDclj 
fascinating  "  book   (Art.  on  the  Testimonj  of  Jesus).   The  great 
critics,  including  Dr.  Schaf,  sre  satisfied  that  St.  John  wrote  i^ 
several  decades  before  his  death.     Dr.  Harnack,  of  Berlin,  it  i* 
said,  favored  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  written  by  a  Jew  ia  tM 
third  century.    Luther  at  one  time  doubted  its  canonicity.    I*" 
book  of  the  Bibleh  as  suffered  so  much,  and  in  so  many  ways,  ^^ 
the  hands  of  the  commentators ;  and  certainly  none  is  so  gen^^^ 
ally  neglected  by  Bible-readers.  Dr.Southsaid:  "  The  book  calle"^ 
the    Revelation,  the  more  it  is  studied,  the  less  it  is  understoo*^^ 
as  generally  either  finding  a  man  cracked,  or  making  him  so." 

Bengel  is  greatly  exercised  at  this  negligence,  and  indolgea^ 
in  droll  sarcasm  at  the  expense  of  those  guilty  of  it.  On  the  ' 
first  word  of  Ch,  1 ;  1  he  says :  "  It  ia  a  Revelaiion;  very  well, 
then  let  it  be  a  Revelaiion,  a  disclosure,  and  don't  iDake  a 
/oreciosure  of  it,  as  those  do  who  afitU  it  up,  labeling  it  a  mys- 
leriouii,  a  higk  revelation.  In  the  good  sense  of  the  word,  it  is 
rightly  so-called.  But  why  are  these  terms  not  applied  to  other 
book.v  of  the  Bible?  Why  is  not  this  one  just  as  well  called  the 
necessary,  affcdionalely  commended,  straight  up  and  down,  simple, 
clear, beanti/ul, glorious,  per/e^,  weU-arrn)iged,  lovely,  blessed,  offen- 
barc  Offenbarung  f  Let  each  see  whether  a  Pharisaical  self-com- 
placency is  not  at  band  in  that  so  many  apologize  for  themselves 
and  others  as  though  they  were  animated  by  the  purest  humility, 
whilst  the  attribute  of  a  bold  presumption  is  ascribed  to  those 
n'ho  love  and  search  in  it."  On  verse  3,  "Blessed  is  he  that 
reads,"  Bengel  comments  thus :  "  The  worldly  mind  of  man 
and  false  modesty  think  and  say,  '  Blessed  is  he  who  does  not 
read;  unblessed  are  those  who  read;  it  requires  so  much 
racking  of  brain,  and  the  only  outcome  is  barren  conjectures.' 
L  But  hure  He  sptiiiks  who  knows  what  blessedness  is,  who  holds 

^"       It  in  His  hands,  und  gives  it  to  whom  He  promises.  .  .  .    Still 
BHH||H^iDduBtry  ia  searching  into  the  truth,  a  plague ;  time 
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spent  in  this  way^  lost ;  contempt,  humility ;  and  silence, 
prudence.  It  would  seem  as  though  th^  would  like  to  ex- 
plain themselves  on  this  wise :  *  Mein  Herr^  Je^u  ChrUte^  thou 
bast  given  us  Thy  Revelation  through  the  Apostle  John  ;  how- 
ever, I  have  read  elsewhere  thy  Word,  as  it  has  been  recorded 
by  this  Thy  servant  in  his  Gospel  and  in  his  Epistles,  and  by 
others  in  their  writings.  That  is  sufficient  for  me,  and  I  super- 
add a  few  seed-thoughts  from  Thy  Revelation.  For  the  rest, 
urith  all  humility  and  modesty,  I  say  I  am  obliged.  Elsewhere 
1  have  learned  all  that  is  fitting.  £  might  be  considered  proud 
and  presumptuous  should  I  desire  to  comprehend  so  accurately 
all  that  T^hj  Revelation  offers  me.  It  pronounces  all  obedient 
liearers  blessed,  but  I  am  blessed  without  that.  I  now  and  all 
my  life  have  my  hands  full  with  doing  what  is  more  needful 
and  better.     I  pray  Thee  have  me  excused.'  '^ 

Our  author's  view  of  the  subject  we  have  in  his  preface : 
^  The  man  of  God  is  not  furnished  as  he  ought  to  be  until  he 
knows  more  about  the  Apocalypse.  No  matter  how  many  in- 
vestigators have  failed,  new  investigators  should  attempt  the 
problem  until  it  is  solved.  They  should  be  encouraged  rather 
than  discouraged;  Some  day  a  Columbus  will  find  his  new  worldi 
and  then  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  will  be  enriched  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  mAch-needed  continent  to  its  territory. . . .  The  pres- 
ent writer  is  only  one,  as  he  trusts,  of  the  children  of  God,  who 
have  faith  in  the  Bible  and  faith  in  the  power  of  Christian  study 
and  meditation  to  make  continual  and  delightful  progress  in  the 
comprehension  even  of  its  obscurest  portions.  That  God  may 
honor  his  effort  and  give  to  the  Church  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
Revelation  as  it  has  never  seen  before,  he  regards  as  more  to  be 
desired  than  to  have  sought  and  discovered  a  new  continent. 
Whether  he  succeed  or  fail  in  this  attempt,  he  fervently  prays 
that  it  may  be  made,  until  all  that  he  has  hoped  may  be  accom- 
plished."* 

*  **  He  who  labors  at  holy  thiDgs  in  a  self-willed  way  (and  for  reputation), 
may  allow  himself  to  be  provoked  (at  the  commenta  of  others) ;  but  he  who  bus- 
ies himself  with  the  Word  of  God,  as  the  Word  of  God,  could  work  on  all  the 
tame  if  need  be  until  the  day  of  judgment/' — BaMOiL. 
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1.  Injfpiration  of  ikt  Apocalypse. 

Fr:-:3  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  is  prepared  to  learn 
:1ia:  :he  aathor's  riev  of  the  inspiration  of  the  ScriptareB,  and 
::  :ii«  :•>: k  ::i  particular,  is  a  high  one.  However  mach  his  think- 
i=£  'nai  "ee^  Le*.p<€-i  bj  the  opening  of  the  seals  in  the  scientifie 
i-*^  i.  -:-  this  '>r^!^  he  holds  exactly  what  the  Church  has  always 
:*iLereL     Al.  :he  Ia'»rs  of  the  critics  in  these  days  of  ezhaust- 
!-»«  :.:'-.-:L  r<r^eirch    from  his  general  intelligence  we  cannot 
sirr*:-M»  :.:^:  LlII's  "  What  is  the  Bible?  "  has  escaped  his  atr-> 
:dc.:.  :i    i:  ::::  ca:i$e  a  shadow  of  doubt  to  flit  across  his  mincL 
•>-  i.*rf  1  -*  'sre  hear  him  say,  "  Did  the  Author  of  the  Bib^ 
:i.:^r.i  :o  maie  ihis  last  book  so  dark  that  its  purport  shou 
remain  j»erpe:ua!ly  an  enigma?"     Page  97,  "If  it  was  worti 
of  the  Holj  Spirit  to  speak  of  the  colors  at  all,  it  is  not  ni 
worthy  of  an  interpreter  to  find  some  meaning  in  them."     Pa| 
49,  ''  Here  where  the  L:<rd  Christ    is   speaking  in   the  call 
clear  language  of  common  sense  and  every-day  life,  where  m 
lli.s  description  of  facts   He  is  exact  and  even  prosaic,  He  y^i 
promises  all  and  foresees  all  that,  when  afterward  explained, 
secuis  bo  extraordinary.'*     Mr.  Smith  arises  from  the  study  of 
this  marvelous  composition,  with  the  unqualified  conviction  that 
it  is  precisely  what  it  claims  to  be,  a  product  not  of  earth,  but 
of  Heaven.      Should  any  one  confront  Mr.   Smith    with  the 
assertion  that  this  book  is  the  result  of  ordinary  natural  intel- 
lectual activity,  either  of  cool  reflection  or  artistic  enthusiasm, 
he  would  first  ask  him  whether  he  had  given  such  attention  to 
it  as  the  book  asks  at  the  hand  of  the  reader ;  and  if  the  reply 
was    in   the    affirmative,    the   rejoinder     would    be    a    gentle 
intimation  that  he  had  studied  it  to  wretchedly  poor  purpose. 

Kothe  held  that  the  only  valid  argument  in  the  N.  T.  in 
favor  of  the  traditional  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  the  authority 
of  the  statements  of  these  writers  in  regard  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  0.  T.  He  says  that  they  looked  upon  the  0.  T.  precisely 
as  did  the  Jews  of  that  day.  It  was  for  them  the  absolutely 
inspired    Word  of    God.     Of  course   their  conception  is  not 
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M  distinctly  defined  in  their  writings  as  are  those  of  the 
Christian  dogmaticians ;  ^*  but  there  is  a  very  express  analogy 
between  the  two."  *  But  the  poor  Synoptics,  and  particularly 
St.  Paul,  labored  under  a  delusion  in  this  respect.  They  did 
not  have  the  systematized  hermeneutical  method  which  we  now 
possess,  and  they  were  particularly  deficient  in  a  historical 
Binn.  Certainly,  thereforej  they  can  be  of  no  authority  for 
us  on  this  locus.  If  they  are  your  guides,  then  be  consistent 
and  go  back  to  our  revered  teachers  of  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  for  as  a  scientifically  rounded-out  statement  of  the  whole 
tenet  theirs  is  far  more  deserving  of  respect  than  any  theory 
gotten  up  before  or  since.  So  speaks  one  of  the  great  modern 
lights  whom  Mr.  Smith  overlooks  in  his  (of  course  fragmentary) 
enumeration. 

But  now,  after  speaking  to  the  above  effect,  on  page  208, 
Botha  says,  **  One  (italics  his)  book  of  the  N.  T.  certainly 
without  equivocation  (allerdinga  unzwddeutig)  lays  claim  to  in- 
spiration, but  precisely  that  one  which  our  orthodox  theology 
from  days  of  old  has  hesitated  about  ascribing  inspiration  to. 
It,  however,  does  not  claim  it  for  the  written  expression  of  the 
contents,  but  only  for  this  last,  and  for  this  reason  alone, 
because  it  is  a  prophecy  on  the  basis  of  a  revelation  of  our 
Saviour  specially  communicated  to  its  author.*'  But  Rothe 
did  not  go  far  enough.  If  he  had,  the  good  honest  man  would 
not  have  furnished  so  much  material  for  modern  semi-ration- 
alists to  show  off  their  progressive  and  aggressive  wisdom 
with.  Dr.  Nevin  once  endorsed  Rothe  on  this  subject.  But 
in  an  article  in  the  Review  for  1874  he  expressly  renounced 
him  and  left  him  in  the  rear.  He  discovered  that  the  place 
above  all  others  to  get  the  only  true  conception  of  what  the 
Church  has  always  called  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  is  the  Apocalypse.  All  that  Rothe  ever  taught 
Dr.  Nevin,  confirmed  him  in  this  view ;  and  he  well  saw  that 
all  of  Bothe's  confusion  and  self-contradiction  here  found  its 
proper  explanation  as  well  as  harmonization.     Please  don't  let 

*  Se«  Zur  Dogmaiic^  p.  182. 
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it  be  forgotten  that  Rothe  also  says  that  talk  aboat  anj 
inspiration  except  that  of  rer6a/ inspiration  is  ridiculous  folly; 
and  that  when  the  N.  T.  writers  called  the  0.  T.  the  Word 
of  God,  they  used  the  right  language  (although  deluded  as  to 
the  fact),  for  the  language  precisely  covered  the  thought  that 
was  in  their  mind. 

Mr.  Smith  finds  prophecy  in  the  Revelation.  He  finds  tba^ 
it  furnishes  exactly  what  it  promises — an  accurate,  detailed 
account  of  things  about  to  come  to  pass.  It  is  an  organiiei^ 
harmonious,  self- interpreting  (of  course  on  the  busis  of  what  i* 
presupposed  as  known)  presentation  of  facts,  for  the  most  pai 
future,  susceptible  of  the  most  scientifically  exacting,  as  well 
most  remunerative  investigation  and  research,  and  that,  too, 
its  minutest  and  apparently  insignificant  parts.  Has  he  not 
right  to  make  his  inductions  from  his  collection  of  empiri( 
data  as  well  as  has  Mr.  Spencer,  or  Huxley,  from  their^^* 
The  latter  would  say,  *•  Yes,  but  our  data  are  of  a  very  differen^^ 
kind  from  yours."  Answer:  **  I  am  well  aware  of  that,  bu^ 
woefully  to  your  disadvantage."  But  our  facts  are  empirical.  ^ 
Answer :  ''  If  you  mean  to  say  that  mine  are  not  matter^" 
of  experience,  and  therefore  empirical  in  the  best  sense  ofJ^ 
that  word,  I  am  compelled,  gentlemen  (you  will  excuse  the^ 
impoliteness,  but  truth  requires  me)  to  tell  you  that  you  don't  - 
know  what  you  are  talking  about."  * 

*  Mr.  Biichner,  the  most  consistent  and  candid  materialist  in  our  small  cir- 
cle of  acquaintanceship  with  that  company,  tells  us  in  his  Krofi  und  Stoff,  it 
was  an  evidence  of  senile  mental  deterioration  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton  that  he 
devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  and  the  Apocalypse. 
Prelate  Oetinger  informs  us  that  Sir  Isaac  labored  harder  in  that  Une  than  in 
physics.  The  devout  scientist  would  have  urbanely  replied :  **  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  be  called  insane,  Mr.  Buchner,  by  any  man  who,  like  yoa,  carries 
with  him  the  conviction  that  the  world  was  never  created ;  that  there  is  no 
end  to  matter ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mind ;  that  it  is  more  likely  tme 
that  matter  is  immortal  and  soul  mortal  than  the  converse,  and  that  the  way 
to  Ulustrate  the  idea  of  design  in  the  universe  is  to  say  that  the  deer  did  not 
get  long  legs  so  that  it  might  run  fast,  but  it  runs  fast  because  it  has  got 
long  legs."  We  regret  that  we  cannot  cite  the  pages  for  the  above.  Bui  lei 
|h«  reader  peruse  the  famous  volume,  and  he  will  get  adequate  light  as  to 
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When  Mr.  S.  proceeds  further  to  find  a  verification  of  his 
inductions^  he  finds  them  amply  confirmed.  He  turns  from  the 
body  of  the  book  in  which  what  might  be  called  technically 
prophetic  language  is  employed,  and  applies  himself  to  the 
opening  or  introductory  portions  where  a  different  phraseology 
prevails : 

''The  reader  must  be  left  to  make  his  own  examination  in 
order  to  see  how  largely  the  correctness  of  creeds  of  these 
churches  is  the  burden  of  the  epistles  to  them.  It  is  exactly 
what  it  should  be  if  these  letters  were  designed  to  stimulate 
the  churches  to  efficiency  as  the  light-bearers  of  the  world,  and 
if  the  first  condition  of  that  efficiency  be  correct  Gospel  ideas. 

'*  In  this  age,  when  so  much  is  said  of  the  unimportance  of 
theology  as  compared  with  religion^  it  will  do  us  good  to  recur  to  the 
epistles  to  the  seven  Churches.  These  are  the  last  recorded  com- 
munications of  our  ascended  Lord  to  His  people  upon  earth.  What 
does  He  say  to  them  ?  What  does  He  urge  upon  them  as  of  most 
vital  importance?  Does  he  say,  Be  active  and  enterprising,  be 
consistent  and  holy,  be  inventive  and  aggressive  in  capturing  the 
world  for  me?  No,  there  is  not  much  about  these  matters  in 
these  epistles.  They  are  essential,  no  doubt,  and  elsewhere  the 
Master  has  instructed  us  regarding  them.  But  in  these  final 
communications  His  admonition  is,  Be  wise!  Know  the  truth  ! 
Understand  the  great  Gospel  ideas !  For  if  we  know  the  truth, 
and  hold  it  without  prejudice  or  misconception,  that  truth  will 
make  us  free  from  all  bondage  to  sin  ;  it  will  create  in  us  every- 
thing that  is  good|  and  cause  us  to  light  up  our  corner  of  the 
earth  so  brightly  that  no  badness  can  continue  to  dwell  there. 
Everything  else  depends  upon  the  possession  of  '  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus.' 

what  mmterialiBtic  doctrine  is  when  carried  out  to  its  ultimate  logical  conclu. 
■ions. 

Pascal  teUs  os  of  a  person  who,  in  controYersy  with  skeptics  of  this  class, 
laid  to  them:  "  If  you  continue  to  talk  at  this  rate,  jou  will  surely  make  me 
a  Christian."  He  then  adds:  '*  And  he  was  in  the  right;  for  who  would  not 
tremble  to  find  himself  entangled  in  the  same  opinions  with  associates  so  truly 
contemptible  t" 
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"  There  is  perhaps  no  portion  of  the  Word  of  God  which 
must  bear  a  severer  criticism  than  these  same  epistles.  Their 
claims  are  such  as  can  be  sustained  only  by  the  loftiest  con- 
ceivable character ;  for  they  assume  to  be  the  epistles  not  of 
Paul,  or  Peter,  or  John,  but  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  and  of 
Him  not  in  His  state  of  earthly  humiliation,  but  in  that  of  His 
heavenly  glory. 

''  If  the  Apocalypse  were  regarded  as  a  fiction,  how  hard  it 
would  have  been  to  have  invented  this  portion  of  it  I  The  me- 
dium who  pretends  to  have  received  a  communication  from  some 
departed  statesman,  generally  perpetrates  some  solecism  which 
stamps  the  production  as  a  forgery.  How  hard  it  is  to  produce 
&  letter  from  the  other  world  worthy  to  be  attributed  to  Web- 
ster or  Lincoln,  or  Washington  !  But  these  epistles  claim  to 
be  dictated  by  the  glorified  Saviour,  j  *  The  utmost  pains  is 
taken  to  heighten  our  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  their  origin. 
They  are  from  the  great  Sun  of  the  spiritual  universe,  from 
Him  who  holds  the  star-like  intelligences  in  His  right  hand, 
from  the  author  of  the  Bible,  from  the  Sender  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  from  the  awful  I  Am,  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  forever.  It  is  the  highest  possible  praise  to  be  able  to  say 
that  these  epistles  seem  worthy  of  their  origin.  They  approve 
themselves  as  fit  to  have  proceeded  from  the  glorified  Christ. 
The  influence  of  their  worth  extends  beyond  themselves,  and 
sheds  confidence  upon  the  whole  of  the  strange  book  in  which 
they  are  found  imbedded.  From  the  value  of  that  portion  of 
which  we  are  so  much  more  capable  of  judging,  we  justly  infer 
the  value  of  all  the  rest,  even  while  it  remains  incomprehensible 
to  us. 

'*  The  son  of  John  Albert  Bengel,  the  author  of  the  Gnomon 
on  the  New  Testament,  has  added  a  note  to  that  commentary 
containing  his  honored  father's  tribute  to  the  seven  epistles 
when  near  his  end.  ^  I  remember,'  says  the  son,  'that  just  at 
the  last  hours  of  his  pilgrimage  (1752),  my  sainted  parent  earn- 
estly commended  to  his  family  the  frequent  reading  and  study 
of  the  epistles  in  the  Apocalypse,  adding  as  the  reason,  '^  There 
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is  searce  anything  that  can  press  to  the  depths  of  one's  nature 
with  soch  purifying  power.'  ''  Bengel  was  a  qualified  judge, 
whose  opinion  is  of  the  utmost  weight.  But  he  is  only  one  of 
many  who  have  felt  and  owned  the  purifying  power  of  these 
celestial  communications.  As  we  read  them,  it  is  easy  to  see 
our  Saviour  in  the  very  act  of  trimming  the  lamps  of  the 
churches  that  they  may  shed  a  clearer  light. 

'*  The  demand  upon  these  seven  epistles  is  nothing  less  than 
that  they  should  he  such  as  to  serve  as  the  substantial  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  series  of  sublime  visions  which  make  up  the 
Apocalypse.  These  visions  rise,  like  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  in  con- 
tinually growing  splendor  and  glory^  until  their  top  reaches 
heaven,  and  is  clothed  with  the  magnificence  of  eternity.  For 
SQch  a  prophetic  work  no  common  foundation  would  have  suf- 
ficed. It  must  be  broad  enough  and  firm  enough  to  sustain  all 
the  weight  of  the  immense  fabric  resting  upon  it,  without  a 
suspicion  of  a  tremor.  That  is  precisely  what  these  epistles 
are.  There  is  nothing  in  the  subsequent  visions,  however  won- 
derful, which  is  not  implied  by  something  in  these.  All  that  is 
afterward  said  with  such  efflorescence  of  imagination  is  war- 
ranted by  something  in  the  epistles.'^ 

On  ch.  1  :  1,  Bengel  has  the  following — the  command  to 
write,  which  is  afterward  repeated  seven  times  :  ^'  Jesus  Christ 
dictated  (dictiri)  the  Revelation  to  John,  and  the  book  is  not 
John's  but  Christ's.  What  He  dictated  to  John  is  the  same  as 
if  he  had  written  it  with  His  own  hand.'' 

The  following  from  Ebrard  on  the  "two  witnesses,"  9:1,  is 
appropriate  here :  *^  In  all  ages  the  difi'erence  between  the 
children  of  God  and  unbelievers  shows  itself  most  distinctly  in 
this,  that  to  the  latter,  prophecy  is  a  closed  book,  which  they 
ignore,  contemn,  or  seek  to  explain  naturalistically  as  a  com- 
plezus  of  human  presentiments  ;  whilst  the  children  of  God,  in 
the  obedience  of  faith,  recognize  the  theopncusty  and  reality 
of  prophecy,  and  possess  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ  the  key  to 
the  understandijig  of  the  prophetic  Word.     In  the  last  daySy 
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the  age  of  Antichrist,  this  distinction  will  assert  itself  mor 
emphatically  ;  whilst  these  witnesses  of  God  will  lie  as  corpsi 
ID  the  world  (v.  11)  and  will  be  treated  with  contempt,  tb> 
children  of  God  will,  in  the  coarse  of  events  of  the  period 
clearly  and  distinctly  perceive  the  fulfillment  of  the  Apocalyptic  X  - 
predictions,  and  this  spirit  of  the  understanding  of  prophecygL^ 
will  furnish  comforting  evidence  of  the  fact  that  they  belong  tCJ^-^ 
Christ."     See  Heidelberg  Cat.,  Quest.  1. 

Dr.  Nevin  held  that  the  doctrine  as  stated  in  the  famous^'^'^ 
Chap.  1,  Art.  5,  of  the  Westminster  Confession  is  far  above  the< 
view  that  prevails  in  modern  theology.  The  labor  of  the  best- 
later  German  theological  science,  as  represented  by  men  like 
Oehler,  Delitzsch  and  others,  make  it  evident  that  his  own  con- 
ception can  be  held  on  the  soundest  psychological  basis.  A 
single  quotation  from  Orelli'a  article  on  Weissagunff  in  Her- 
zog's  Encyclopedia,  will  make  this  evident : 

*'  The  same  spirit-power  which  placed  the  revelation  with  ir- 
resistible certainty  before  his  soul,  impels  the  prophet  to   utter 
it  to  those  to  whom  he  was  sent.     This  divine  causalitv  forces 
the  seer  not  only  to  behold,  but  to    tell   what  he  beholds.  .  .  . 
As  soon  as  a  word  issues   from  this  living  spiritual  current, 
which   the   real   prophet   clearly   distinguishes  from   his  own 
thoughts  and  feelings,  he  announces  it  not  as   his  conviction, 
but  as  the  Ward  of  the  Lord,  and  insists  upon  the  corresponding 
obedience,  and  upon  the  same  confidence  that  is  due  to  God. 
This    *  thus  saith  the  Ijord '    presupposes  not  merely  that  a 
divine  impulse  was  given  to  human   thoughts,  that  a  certain 
arousing  of  the  man  was  divinely  wrought,  under  the  influence 
of  which  he  spoke  out  of  his  own  thought  world  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  but  rather  that  the  divinity  extends  itself  to  the 
word  itself,  i.  c.  to  the  definitely  coined  thought."    The  error  of 
our  fathers  lay  chiefly  in  their  dualistic  spiritualism,  both  psy- 
chological and  metaphysical,  and  in  the  conviction,  which  was 
not  so  much  their  mistake  as  a  disease  of  the  times,  that  the 
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Sacred  Scriptures  were  intended  chiefly  to  furnish  the  material 
oat  of  which  dogmatic  systems  could  be  built.'*' 

It  is  precisely  what  was  to  be  expected  when,  in  taking  leave 
of  his  readers  after  completing  his  labors,  Mr.  Smith  says : 
''As  I  close  these  studies  in  the  Apocalypse,  I  am  impelled  to 
bear  my  testimony  to  the  fullness  of  its  inspiration.  It  seems 
to  me  the  most  wonderful  prophecy  of  the  Bible.  Both  the 
themes  which  it  treats  and  the  manner  in  which  it  treats  them 
are  far  beyond  mere  human  art.  Kenan's  pitiful  slur  that 
this  book  is  the  product  of  petty  malignity  among  the  Apostles, 
could  never  be  uttered  by  any  one  who  had  any  worthy  concep- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  book.  It  is  like  a  spiritual  telescope 
put  to  the  eye  of  the  reader,  enabling  him  to  behold  the  most 
distant  scenes  in  time  and  space.  How  wide  its  scope!  How 
far  its  outlook !  How  grand  its  theme  !  How  inspiring  its  reve- 
lations !  It  is  exactly  what  it  needs  to  be  to  occupy  its  place  in 
the  canon,  to  be  the  final  word  of  the  revealing  mind  and,  in 
some  respects,  (most  too  guarded  here,  Brother  Smith  !  Please 
tell  us  in  what  respects  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  called 
unqualifiedly)  the  grandest." 

We  now  pass  over  to  consider  Mr.  Smith's  view  of 

2.  The  Theoretic   Value  of  the  Apocalypse- 

A.  jR  has  convinced  him  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  prophecy. 
The  importance  of  this  factor  in  th^  economy  of  revealed 
religion  is  coming  now  more  and  more  to  be  felt.  Dr.  Briggs 
has  rendered  a  most  thankworthy  service  in  this  respect.  I. 
H.  Fichte  (who,  by  the  way,  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  theologian, 
only  a  philosopher,  working,  as  he  claimed,  on  specifically  scien- 
tific lines,  and  leaving  distinctively  theological  work  in  the  hands 

*  But  their  weU-meaning  ions  have  fallen  into  the  other  error  of  almost 
deifying  history.  Reusi,  who,  with  Hase,  is  regarded  as  the  last  of  that  frreat 
line  of  bright  lights  who  adorned  the  theology  of  Germany  for  a  generation 
past,  reminds  his  sincerely  OTangelical  brethren  that  the  most  of  them  have 
reached  that  stage  of  eyolution  in  whioh  they  are  led  to  put  all  their  faith  and 
trust  in  history,  rather  than  in  Chrbt  Himself. 


if  fiif  £^.ai»»   njf  riac  :-  uss  V*«a  s&^le  •dcnnfiolly  cerUia 
U4C  f err*  yr-aa  1*5^  >nfa  5r^?f£i-to£       He   farther  itji  thit 
3.  a«  lia^iirr  :•:  r*L,r  :t  ii-»r*  L*  ^  j-Tr-rtlj  defined  mnd  closely 
:rr*aJ*-  -'^i**  :t  cOfKiiTfa-KA  wildi  elmia  to  be  dirine  ttf^ 
tan.      If    i.:"r.  ««r. -*=.'»    i:^*  ^o?    wmst  to  smbjeci  itaelf  totli* 
«aarz»    "-c  ?:v^\r:L-*H    kni  yir*»£::*I;TT,  it  most  look  theB* 
Siita  *:x»r*  Li  ^*  fi.M.  :'.*ir"j  ^roirretesii  wh*t  tbcy  pretett^ 
za  at*.  i-T^-ririse  "i-*ir  :!*;=.■*  i-?   »a:t  ^rltr  %z^   tbe  Toucher^ 
fwT  vf-ir  ::r  :ii  T^aLzj,       T--»  Svrr*i   Vnptares  furnish  pre^ 
xiciiiic*  fr:^  ti*  "-^r-i!i:"£  o:  ueir  historr,  mnd  in  this  re-^ 
§c*i*:z  'JL-zj  L^tt  fr -.3  ^11  a-trelj  pntieciel  reTelationa  thit  they 
zi»L:a:.e  az  *r-*rT  *l^:*e■::2^  fi^ze    the  unexpectedly  complete 
^^-'^'^■^-    :f  ▼ii*  i.*i    r-frec    pr^:si«ed   in  m  preceding  one. 
Arerri^-^.T   J.  X_  B-=ck    insUtj  npiin  it  thmt  it    is  a    prime 
ii^.  ::  tT-trj  :-:.*'.l.£*-:  Cbri*:iir.,  by  prayerful  snd  studious 
jear-ii-z   -i:  •>:.:»  W:r!,  vj  OMirinw  himself  thst  what  that 
W:ri  C-A.3*  ii  iLi-i  rez^rl  is  fally,  literally  and   absolutely 


^     ^'-  Ssiii  '*i5  fanher  lemmei   from  this  majestic  close 

•*  ca.ioz.:s^k.  pr:p*:i^T  kt^z:  tv  ir^*^-^  wtcvtmeni  from  Us  incip^ 

sflw?  v#.       B.::i.  &$  -o  j:Tn  and   ^onlenU,  it   is  the  logical  and 

**^-^**  *'v.«tio:i  c:  an  zreAniied  system  of  divine  in-working 

iir  :3ip5irta:;?ii,  L^Tiiiy  ap>ir^!y  often  its  root  in  the  natural 

tiri«r.  vvi:  :z  rea*::T  or: 'i-^iin^  from  the  hearenlv  world.       Dr. 

^'?^  a^re^s  wi:-  E':rari  a^ J  others  in  making  the  Protevan- 

^ii-rn   :ce  seziir.*;  pri^cif le  or  germ  of  all  prophecy  down  to 

:a^  c.o:*^  0:  t-e  CAzoa.     Ba;  we  are  obliged  to  our  author  for 

aiNv:;:':^  cur  a::er4::.:.rt  to  the  significance  of  the   first  verse  of 

«e  b;*  .e  :a  ::s  re'aii^n  to  this  whole  subject.  See  pages  18,  19. 

^UiVi^?  Sv.ds  the  entire  Ilexaemeron  [Gen.  I]  in  the  Apoc.) 

"  I*  vuiino:  l^  an  acoiient  that  the  Apocalypse  is  placed  last 
^f  a.l  the  Kvks  of  the  Bible.  It  is  last  because  it  has  a  fit- 
W*^  tv>  be  li*t ;  it  was  divinely  intended  to  end  the  sacred 
>iv^;i:ue«  Many  have  noticed  that  the  Paradise  which  was  lost 
Uft  vWne*is  i*  regained  in  Revelation,  and  that  other  types 
^ud  iu  the  first  book  of   the  Scriptures   reappear  in  the   last 
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book.  Fewer  have  observed  the  completeness  of  this  circle  of 
diviDe  thought.  What  is  the  first  type  of  all  ?  Is  it  not  light, 
coming  to  displace  the  darkness  which  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep?  Does  not  the  sublime  fiat,  "Let  there  be  light!  '* 
stand  at  the  very  threshold  of  inspiration,  as  if  to  announce 
the  dawn,  not  only  of  light  physical  but  also  of  light 
spiritual  ?  What  is  inspiration,  what  is  any  «i  uth, 
but  light  for  man's  mental  darkness  ?  If  now  Holy  Writ 
complete  the  cycle  of  revelation,  it  will  end,  as  it  begins,  with 
Ught;  with  the  completion  of  the  purpose  of  God  announced  at 
the  outset  to  give  spiritual  light  to  the  world.  The  Apocalypse 
probably  belongs  at  the  end  of  the  canon  because,  and  only 
because,  it  tells  how  God  will  carry  out  to  the  full  His  great 
intention  to  shed  truth  upon  mankind/' 

Dr.  Nevin,  on  this  subject,  speaks  thus :  '*  Revelation,  in  this 
view,  has  been  one  life  from  the  beginning,  the  Word  op  God, 
as  it  styles  itself,  sounding  through  the  ages  with  various  utter- 
ances and  tone,  but  looking  onward  always  to  the  advent  of  the 
Word  Incarnate,  in  whose  voice  only  it  was  possible  for  it  to 
become  full  and  complete.  .  .  .  Prophecy  here  (in  the  Apoca- 
lypse) means  primarily  the  Divine  Word  contained  in  this  rev- 
elation itself;  as  where  it  is  said,  'Blessed  is  he  that  keepeth 
the  saying  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book.'  But  this,  we  can 
see  at  once,  involves  a  great  deal  more  than  any  particular  say- 
ings or  teachings  found  in  the  Apocalypse ;  since  the  design  of 
the  book  is  professedly  to  open  the  way  for  the  disclosure,  at 
the  proper  time,  of  the  full  sense  of  the  entire  previously  ex- 
isting Word  of  God,  as  that  is  to  be  reached  only  through  His 
second  advent,  the  scope  regarded  in  the  Apocalypse  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  *  *  It  is  in  reality,  therefore,  the  word  of  God 
at  large,  which  is  made  here  to  stand  throughout  in  such  com- 
plemental  relation  to  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ  (See  Rev. 
19),  that  while  we  feel  their  diflference,  wc  cannot  help  feeling  at 

*  Apparontlj  in  agreement  with  Briggs.    See  Mets.  Proph, 
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fU-T:«  ::zi:  v.i:  :':-?t  are  re^anled  as  forming  together  bot 
.:  •  I.-  i  : : '  ^=-  :::\""    Mer.  Re?.  1S77,  pp.  184,185.* 

.*•  ■'-  I--*  '-'i^.  Ebrarl,  on  page  547,  sajs  that  the 
\-.  ,•  -*— -I  :^  ■  z  i::.:i:3:oe3chatology,  the  whole  of  soteri- 
•    c,-         -^:'   *' •  ^-=    '-'   thri?w5  but   little  lighten  theology 

--i-se  :i?  i:o:r:ne  of  the  Trinity  is  taught,  and 
■;  -.-•   .r>'"  T**  -'  Tissi::-:*  for  it  are  found   here.    As  over 
s^-   ■-    7     "L*  i^  <i-    :r  i-.T  rfty^i/  wrong  view  of  the  person  of 
i  •  '    '  .    :  f  "i?".  -T  '  "7  ::'  inspiration  is  here  absolutely  over- 
"»       •    \:       \.'  :   -  :<:  Urit^rian  like  Mr.  Sears,  inhis^Be^H 
.    *  -.     <;;::<  ::^-^"i  :**e   5:u]y  of  the   Apocalypse  to^ 
-•       -.ti  ■•  ij":i:  :>  ;<^^n::i!  in  the  doctrine  of  the  ChufC^* 
'•..     ^  •        V'-  y-xr:    i::ez:r:5  to  regulate  the  Apocalyp^^^ 
>  *  ••;■  *-  \:  :    :~e   vMnon  of  his  dogmatic  system  ^ 
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•^     '  »     ' ;  *  k>  i   •  .^:i*;  :x5k  rr.  hand. 
*  ,  '  -\  ■      '  Mf:   :r.  w::h  Mr.  Smith.     It  isrefreshinj 

^.•'    »     '   »    «    ;■•    :    .-:-•  >.»  jw-vrs   along,  after  having,  as     "^ 
^ .     •  >    ■         -  '  :   ;•  '<:T  ::  :he  book,  unfolding  each  ph^  ^ 

•   **    ■  "k  :\:   •:*>  of  his   kev  and  the   wondrcC^ 

«  ■  V  ■  •'.:•■■".    w.:r.  vhioh    he  is  confronted.      It  ^ 

•-    -  "•- :  \:    :  :<,   :1'a:    ::  is    (ro<f,  the  Creator,  tl^ 

.•  •     .'      V     i  •  i  ' .    \<\-:  i- ;  Jao-o,  and    of    the  whole  ol^ 
V*     .    i     .       4     ^'r   ,•  .'  >   r:-.-i\i;:::i   to  His  Son  Jesus  Christ 
'.*      tx  X  v>     ix      ,     ,    ,4:  ^'  .  ':;,;;::5.  Christ  is  all  in  all.     He  ic 
■  >  i     >  .-:    :v;ri'v  ;:"   ;:-.e    Church,  or  of  the  Ne^ 

•'•'  ^t  ,  .  ,'•:->  ^>:r.'  :  r  jc-.^^u:  Mr.  Smith's  book,  Christ  i&  ' 
•  «*  ^  -^  S.  •  ,'f  :  \,'  l":  .v;r>i\  We  wish  we  had  room  for^ 
vtsxi^.'x  x  t.  .,•  ^r*  ;  <  :V.4:uri^  of  our  author's  theological^ 
-  <  ,^  ^^  ,•  «  '.  s  "  y  V  is;.;  :'::ar  we  feel  persuaded  that  if 
*s'  >*o!,'  ;,*  A>x  :  V.  :*r  a  :;f.:::::.^:i  of  the  word  ChristocentriCy 
lu»  vv,:\:  rV,v  s".  a  fir  :r.  ro  ta::  v  a',  aiul  satisfoctory  one  than 
o.*'.:..i  i^r.  l.A.:.:.  Kfc'o  k::.*w>,  h.^wrover.  how  to  make  good  use  of 

*  *  l'h<  Vjsv.  i*  iSe  ie.v<:,*v.*  of  th»*  npv^lAtion  of  God   fiherhaupt.     In  it  is 
r*i^i*d  :h*  whole  vV   T.  wi:h  i:*  *niir^   prvo«s  of  deTelopment."  Ebrard,  p. 
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We  have  not  the  slightest  ground  for  doubting  the  sincerity 
of  our  author.  There  is  too  much  of  vivida  vis  animi  in  his 
Trriting  to  allow  the  suspicion  that  what  he  says  is  not  the  con- 
Tiction  of  his  heart.  It  is  occasion  for  joy  in  these  dark  days 
of  unbelief  to  find  a  man  so  little  disturbed  by  critics  and 
scientists,  as  to  tell  the  world^  in  this  clean  cut,  outspoken,  in- 
deed eloquent  way,  that  the  living  risen,  personal  glorified  God- 
man  is  now  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  universe,  the  proper 
object  of  His  people's  worship,  the  actual  hearer  of  their 
prayers,  as  well  as  the  only  source  of  life  and  light  for  the  world. 
He  will  not  have  himself  regarded  as  a  Gnostic  in  any  sense  of 
the  word.  Were  he  to  write  a  system  of  Christian  doctrine,  he 
could  never  bring  in  the  lociis  of  the  Status  exaltationis  as  an 
appendage  to  his  body  of  divinity.  It  would  have  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  central,  governing,  force,  as  it  is,  in  divine  revela- 
tion throughout.  And  when  teaching  "  De  Scripturis  Sanctis,** 
he  would,  if  consistent  with  many  of  his  statements,  be  compelled 
to  look  upon  them  as  indeed  nothing  more  than  a  shadow,  more 
or  less  luminous  which  He  throws  upon  this  dark  world  of  ours, 
to  be  illuminated,  however,  not  from  the  darkness  which  they 
enter,  but  from  their  only  source,  at  the  same  time  the  source 
of  all  true  light — His  own  divine-human  person.  The  epistles 
to  the  churches,  are  they  not  Christ's  own  words  ?  Says  Mr. 
8.,  Most  undoubtedly  and  emphatically.  Does  this  same  living 
Christ  address  us  at  the  present  day  through  them  7  Certainly. 
How  can  we  understand  them  as  bearing  directly  upon  our 
case.  Answer :  Precisely  in  so  far  as  we  believe  that  the  liv- 
ing God-man  is  now  addressing  them  to  us.  In  so  far  they  are 
warm  as  with  the  breath  of  His  own  mouth,  and  luminous  with 
the  glory  of  the  Heaven  whence  they  proceed.  So  says  Dr. 
Nevin  with  the  Word  of  God  throughout,  it  is  in  a  real  sense 
the  Word  of  Inspiration.  Therefore  he  would  add.  Let  Christ 
never  become  the  shadow  of  the  Sacred  writings,  that  is,  the 
mere  phantom  which  these  books  reflect  into  or  upon  our  minds, 
as  our  modern  Gnostics  will  persist  in  having  it.  ^'  He  can  be  tlie 
shadow  of  nothmgJ*      On  the  contrary,  all  else  must  be  the 
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reflection  of  Him, — Scriptures,  Church,  Kingdom  of  HeaTen — 
that  or  nothing.  With  all  this,  we  repeat  Mr.  Smith's  theorj  of 
the  Apocalypse  and  of  the  universe  seems  at  first  glance  at  all 
events,  to  be  in  perfect  and  intelligent  accord. 


3.    Its  Practical  Value. 

What  do  we  mean  by  practical  value  ?     Well,  the  natarel 
answer  would  be  that  we  get  a  share  of  the    light  which  this 
book  represents  as  being  shed  upon  the  universe.     Most  people 
consider  books  of  value  in   these  days  in  so  far  as  they  fur- 
nish  material   they  can  utilize  for   the  end  dearest  to  tbeit 
hearts.  With  some,  this  is  to  make  money ;  with  others,  to  shi^^ 
in  the  world.     These,  of  course,   are   selfish,  temporal   eo^** 
This  book  holds  in  the  sphere  of  the  spiritual  and  etern^ 
Revelation,  as  the  later  German  theologians  insist,  is  for  sal  ^ 
tion.     It  can  be  helpful  thus  only  to  those  who  really  look 
Heaven  for  help  and  who  desire  only  that  help  which  Hea^ 
can  give. 

The  comment  of  Dr.  Ebrard  on  chap.  1  :    3,  "  Blessed  is 
that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the  words  of  this  propheo; 
and  keep  those  things  which  are  written:  for  the  time  is 
hand,''  may  be  acceptable  to  our  readers:     '^This  beatificatioi^ 
directed  so  generally  to  all  readers,  in  so  far  as  they  arc  als 
(obedient)  hearers  and  retainers,  indicates  unquestionably  thatf^ 
the  Revelatiou  of  St.  John  the  Divine  is  and  should  be  a  Bool^ 
of  practical  religious  significance.  Although  its  depths  are  bein^ 
but  gradually  disclosed,   it  has  been,  in  its  chief  lincameDt^ 
intelligible  for  Christianity  since  the  days  of  St,  John.     For  a 
Nutzanwendung — that  is  apractical  ground-rule  of  piety — sug- 
gested itself  to  the  reader,  as  the  result  of  a  correct  under- 
standing   of   it,  which  it  was  his  duty  to    observe.     For  he 
learned   first   and   before   all  (for   this   was  and    is  the  chief 
practical  aim  of  the   Revelation),  against  what  formations  of 
falsehood  and  Satan's  kiugdom  he  should  at  all  times  bo  on  his 
guard.    But  then  he  learned  also  that  there  was  no  cause  for 
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fear  or  disconragt^ment ;  also  that  he  should  not  look  for  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  before  the  time  (?).  The  history  of  the 
quiet  and  retiring  children  of  God,  in  ages  the  most  varied, 
affords  proof  that  for  them  the  Revelation  was  no  closed  book, 
bnt  an  open  and  precious  one,  and  that,  although  sometimes 
mistaken  in  matters  of  form,  they  exceedingly  (uberaus)  well 
and  righly  understood  the  inner  sense  and  substance,  and  turned 
it  to  spiritual  account/' 

We  are  sorry  to  say,  somewhat  to  the  discredit  of  this 'highly 

reiiered  and  distinguished  interpret  et  vindex  of  our  ancient  Re- 

/ortned  faith,  that  in  trying  to  hit  the  gist  of  the  Nutzanwendbar^ 

keit  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  has  been  surpassed,  in  our  estimation, 

l>y  our  American  (apparently)  sectarian  divine.     He  closes  his 

book  with  the  following  language  : 

^*  One  who  attempts  to  comment  upon  this  book  cannot  fail  to 

its    warning   against   any  addition    to   the    prophecy  or 

ubtraction  from  it.     I  ask  myself  if  I  have  thus  drawn  upon 

yself    *  the   plagues    that    are   written   in    this   book/      My 

liought  has  been  neither  to  add  to  nor  to  take  from  ;  I  have 

tudied    and  written  with    the   profoundest   reverence   in    my 

eart,  and  the  desire  to  let  the  words  of  God  produce  their  own 

mpression  upon  my  mind.  It  is  with  the  hope  that  I  have  con- 

ributed  to  the  knowledge  of  my  readers  that  which  will  make 

lie  Apocalypse  to  them  the  same  treasury  of  blessed  informa- 

ion  that  it  has  become  to  me,  that  I  have  written  these  pages. 

f  those  who  read  them  feel  as  I  feel,  I  am  sure  I  shall  have 

one  them  or  the  book  no  harm.    My  heart  glows  with  a  brighter 

^i^ope,  and  is  nerved  with  a  more  cheerful  courage  and  a  stronger 

cSetermination,  as  I  think  of  those  bright  and  happy  views  of 

'^be  world's  future  which  I  have  gained  from  the  Apocalypse. 

"  Thank  God  we  may  share  in   the  vast  benefits  which  this 

'book  pictures.     As  we  see  their  greatness  and  grandeur,  they 

seem  too  much  for  such  creatures  as  we  are  to  obtain.   But  they 

Wkre  freely  offered  to  us  all.     **  Whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the 

^water    of  life  freely !"      Oh,  that  an  intelligent  view  of  the 

l>lessedness  disclosed  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  the  possible  por- 
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V. 
WHY  AM  I  REFORMED? 

BY  REV.  0.  CLEVER,  D.D. 

8  sometimes  necessary  to  climb  a  mountain  height,  that 
J  get  the  lay  of  the  land,  the  course  of  the  rivers  or  the 
)n  of  the  highways.  If  we  desire  a  more  definite 
dge,  we  must  go  down  from  our  commanding  position 
!ect  some  circumscribed  portion  for  more  careful  investi- 
It  is  in  the  latter  spirit  that  we  approach  our  subject 

time.  If  we  can  get  a  clear  conception  of  the  name 
ing  to  the  honored  Church  of  which  I  am  a  member,  we 

once  have  a  position  from  which,  as  an  integral  part  of 
tantism,  its  whole  field  of  practice  and  theology  will  be 
:,  at  least  in  its  general  outline.  A  rose  might  smell  as 
f  called  by  any  other  name,  but  no  other  word  in  the 
range  of  language,  home  or  foreign,  would  be  as  fragrant 
dtoric  meaning  as  Reformed.  Some  Churches  are  called 
man.  His  towering  strength,  powerful  courage  and  un- 
ng  constancy  and  devotion  so  impressed  themselves  upon 
lowers,  that  they  were   proud   to  be  called  by  his  name. 

have  been  so  livingly  identified  with  certain  forms  of 
ment,  that  this  has  been  the  central  idea  around  which 
ught  and  devotion  of  their  followers  crystallized.  Others 
elected  some  prominent  doctrine,  and  called  themselves 
t  name.  With  this  inscribed  upon  their  banner,  they 
ppealed  to  their^  fellow-men,  and  determined  to  win  their 
[1  the  crowning  glory  of  the  consummated  kingdom  of  God. 

have  determined  that  a  certain  form  of  worship  possesses 
ance  enough  to  form  a  rallying-point  around  which  its 
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sacred  memories  cau  cluster,  and  definiteness  enough  to  make 
it  intelligently  appreciated  by  those  who  ask  a  reason  for  its 
being.  Our  Church  was  simply  called  Reformed.  It  is  not 
Reformed  Presbyterian,  Reformed  Episcopalian  nor  Rerormed 
Lutheran.  The  question  put  to  us  so  often,  Reformed  whait 
shows  at  once  a  lack  of  historical  information.  If  an  old 
Israelite  would  ha^e  said,  I  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  or  to 
Dan,  it  would  have  been  senseless  to  have  asked  him  Judah 
what?  or  Dan  what?  If  he  would  have  belonged  to  one  of  the 
smallest  tribes,  the  question  would  have  been  meaningless.  The 
air  of  historical  consequence  would  not  have  redeemed  it  from 
the  disgust  which  it  would  have  provoked. 

Dr.  Schaff  says  Reformed,  as  used  in  all  continental  works 
on  church  history  and  symbolics,  means  originally,  the  OaihoUc 
Church  reformed  of  abuses  or  regenerated  by  the  word  of  ChdL 
The  name  originally  was  applied  to  that  whole  movement  of 
the  XVIth  Century,  which  liberated  Christianity  from  the  bur- 
dens which  ages  of  superstition  and  idolatry  had  piled  upon  it. 
Afterwards,  when  the  unseemly  controversy  waxed  so  hot 
between  Luther  and  the  rest  of  the  Reformers,  the  name 
Lutheran  was  assumed  by  those  who  took  such  extreme  sacra- 
mentarian  views.  Our  name  then  belonged  to  the  oldest  Prot- 
estant body. 

Like  the  great  priest  that  Abraham  met  when  returning 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings,  we  are  without  earthly  father 
or  mother.  No  king  had  power  enough  to  lay  our  corner- 
stone. No  single  theologian  had  wisdom  enough  to  construct 
our  theology.  We  claim  no  man  as  leader,  and  we  acknowledge 
no  man  as  Lord.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  Zwingli,  Melano- 
thon  and  Calvin  are  our  heroes.  But  one,  or  all  of  these, 
could  not  have  laid  the  broad  foundations  on  which  we  have 
builded. 

If  it  be  needful  to  designate  one  man  as  our  Reformer,  it 
would  be  Ulric  Zwingli,  born  A.D.  1484,  Who  preached  the  pure 
gospel  in  Switzerland  some  years  before  Luther  in  Germany. 
The  movement  of  which  he  was  the  head  was  wholly  indepen- 
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dent  of  Lather — that  is  to  say,  Luther  was  in  no  way  whatever, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  cause  or  the  occasion  of  Zwingli 
making  a  breach  with  the  Church  of  Rome  and  adopting  the 
coarse  which  he  pursued.  ^*  Zwingli  had  been  led  to  embrace 
the  leading  principles  of  Protestant  truth,  and  to  preach  them 
ID  1516,  the  year  before  the  publication  of  Luther's  Theses ; 
Aiid  it  is  quite  certain  that  all  along  he  continued  to  think  and 
^ot  for  himself,  on  his  own  judgment  and  responsibility,  deriv- 
^^g  his  views  from  his  own  personal  and  independent  study  of 
the  word  of  God."  * 

fie  began  with  the  fundamental  thought,  that  the  pure  teach- 

^^S  of  God's  holy  word,  was  the  only  and  suflScient  rule  of 

Aaithand  practice.     He  left  a  powerful  impression  upon  his 

followers,  and  gave  the  cardinal  points  for  subsequent  Reformed 

theologians   to   develop.     The  foreign  theologians,  whom  the 

^dv-isors   of  Edward   the   Sixth   invited   to  their   aid,  either 

*>elonged  to  the  Reformed  Church  or  were  largely  under  its 

'x^flnence.     ''The  Marian  exiles  breathed  the  air  and  imbibed 

^I&e  principles  of  Zurich ;  while  the  same   spiritual  succession 

^^s   been  continued  in  Puritanism,  in  English  dissent  in  the 

^^OTailing  character  of  American   religion.^f  In  speaking  of 

^ingli.  Beard  says:  '^  There  is  an  admirable  and  cheerful  good 

about  him,  a  keen  apprehension  of  the  simplicities  of  piety, 

firm  grasp  of  religion  on  the  ethical  and  praciioai  side.     But 

sense  of  mystery  does  not  weigh  upon  him ;  the  contempla- 

^ioo  of  divine  things  neither  excites  him  to  paradox  nor  awakens 

*^ina  to  rapture."     This  is  the  spirit  that  was  impressed  on  the 

^^formed  Church  in  the  beginning,  and  it  has  been  its  ruling 

^^dracteristio  till  the  present,  and  must  be  in  all   the  future. 

V©  are  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  on  account  of 

(1)  ITS   UNWAVKRINa   LOYALTY  TO   CHRIST. 

7he  Reformed  Church  has  made  current  some  of  the  most 
^i^portaat  watch-words  that  distinguish  the  theological  thinking 
0^   these  latter  days. 

*  Ouuungham's  Reforxnen  and  Theology  of  the  Reformation,  page  213. 
t  Beard's  Hibbtrt  Lectures,  page  226. 
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Christological  and  Christocentric — Christ  the  periphery  and 
Christ  the  centre — are  familiar  terms  to  us,  and  are  fast  becoming 
80  to  all  those  who  are  in  the  fore-front  of  the  great  battle  for 
truth.     Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  these  woald  have  been  pro- 
nounced senseless  jargon,  the  users  of  which  should  be  banished 
from  the  company  of  earnest  thinkers.     Our  theology  has  been 
made  to  revolve  around  Christ.     As  little  as  the  movements  of 
the  stars  and  planets  can  be  explained  by  making  the  earth  the 
centre,  so  little  can  redemption  be  understood  by  making  any- 
thing but  Christ  the  beginning,  the  middle  and  the  end.     He  if 
the  all  and  in  all.      By  Him   were  all  things  made,  and  He  is 
before  all  things.     In  Him  all  things  stand  together.     Ooeof^ 
the  old  confessions  of  the  Reformed  Church  will  be  found 
contain  these  words. 

The  sum  of  the  gospel  is  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  trni 
Son  of  God,  has  made  known  to  us  the  will  of  His  heavenlj 
Father,  and  redeemed  us  by  His  innocence  from  eternal  deaih^«sr 
and  reconciled  us  to  God. 

Therefore   Christ  is  the  only  way  to  salvation  for  all  who   ^ 
were,  who  are  and  who  shall  be. 

Christ  is  the  Head  of  all  believers. 

Christ  is  the  one  eternal  High  Priest. 

Christ  who  offered  Himself  once  on  the  cross,  is  the  sufficient 
and  perpetual  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  all  believers.  Therefore 
the  mass  is  no  sacrifice,  but  a  commemoration  of  the  one  sacri- 
fice of  the  cross  and  a  seal  of  the  redemption  through  Christ. 

Christ  is  the  onlv  Mediator  between  God  and  us. 

Christ  is  our  righteousness.  From  this  it  follows  that  oar 
works  are  good  so  far  as  they  are  Christ's,  but  not  good  so  far 
as  they  are  our  own. 

Christians  are  not  bound  to  any  works  which  Christ  has  not 
comtnuiuled. 

God  alone  forgives  sins  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Here  already  we  have  the  first  fruits  of  that  grand,  living, 
Christological  theology  which  has  made  it  worth  while  for  us  to 
struggle  on,  and,  though  least  among  the  tribes,  to  furnish  the 
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king  who   can  save  the  Church  from  a  heartless  rationalism. 
Dr.  George  P.  Fisher  says,  in  his  *'  Church  History,"  p.  576 : 
''Into  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  creed  of  the  German 
Keformed  Church,  there  had  flowed  influences  from  the  school 
of  Melancthon,  the  character  of  which  may  be  described  in 
somewhat  vague  terms  as  churchly  and  sacramental,  in  con- 
junction with  influences  from  a  more  defined,  yet  not  rigid  type 
of  Calvinism.     In  the  writings  of  the  Mercersburg  school,  the 
fbnner  of  these  two  elements,  that  which  emanated  from  Me- 
hnethoD,  was  once  more  brought  into  the  foreground.     A  cen- 
tnl  position   in   the   system  was  given  to  the  divine-human 
person  of  Christ,  by  whom,  it  was  taught,  not  only  reconcilia- 
tion, bnt  a  new  spiritual  life  is  introduced  into  the  race  which 
in  the  first  Adam  fell  from  God." 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  whole  ages  of  Christian  effort 

^'^ebeen  wasted  in  trying  to  overcome  the  hosts  of  sin  and 

^^'ibelief,  and  bring  peace  to  the  jaded  spirits  of  struggling  men 

^^^  some  great  doctrine  as  central.     There  are  times  when 

^^  atonement,  for  instance,  is  made  the  article  of  a  standing 

^'  'Wiling  Church.     At  other  times  a  refined  humanitarianism 

^^^Bts  the  whole  current  of  effort  in  the  Church.     Men  think 

^^  act  as  though  the  humanities  of  life,  tinctured  with  a  mild 

^or  of  the  heavenly  and  divine,  will  bring   the  relief  for 

^^h  men  groan  and  die. 

^I^his  is  the  astronomer  studying  the  course  of  a  planet  and 

iDfluence  among  the  stars  without  catching    the  rays  or 

^t  or  attractive  power  of  the  sun.     It  is  the  bearer  of  the 

^^ling  salt,  scattering  it  upon  the  stream  of  human  life  hur- 

^^gon  its  way,  charged  with  death,  rather  than  pressing  on 

^     to  the   fountain.      *'  To  find   the  true,  original,   essential 

Principle  of  Christianity,  we  must  go  back  of  all  these  schemes 

^\)ack  of  all   that  man  can  think,   will  or  do,  back  of  the 

^•^arch,  which  is  Christ's   body,  back  of  His  words  and  works 

*^to  His  divine-human  Person,  to  His  divine-human    11  fe.'^  * 

The  Reformed  Church  has  always  insisted  that  this  is  the 

«  Harbaugh's  Christological  Theology,  p.  3G. 
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{.n  z':l\z  x::s:  :-f  Li[ :  s:  a'l  haiaris.     With  this  gone,  there  is 
l::i::c   ---'•  *:r:2   c:2:cLi;ng  for.     It  has  always   had  the 
viic?:  ?j=:ri:ij  v::h  :he  iDteliectual  and  moral  development 
of  all  :Le  a^r^.     I:  1^  S'zught  and  foand  a  golden  thread  biod- 
:;.g  all  igc^  aii  l^'.l.-ls  togeiher.     Travelers  are  not  more 
£rx>  b.uL-i  together  i:\  crossing  the  ice-Gelds  and  glaciers  of 
the  Alps  chan  the  L&:i:n$  and  ages  are  to  each  other.     Thus 
far  have  oihers  gor.e  v::h  u<.     Bat  shall  the  end  of  this  golden 
thread  iia:.gie  Li:her  aLd  thither,  or  shall  it  be  placed  in  the 
pierced  L&i.d  that  uuhinges  empires  and  gives  new  direetioDS 
to  travai.ir.j  c:viliia:ions  ?     Our  Church  insists  that  Christ  is 
the  oiilv  Foier.:ate.  ai.d  He  is  now  ordering  all  things  that  an 
in  heavtrci  above,  or   in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters 
under   the  earth.      The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become 
^not  shall,  or  will,  but  are  become)  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord 
and  of  His  Christ,  ar.d  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 

Another  feature  of  this  lovaltv  shows  itself  in  insisting  tha^ 
Christ  is  ever  present  in  the  Church.    Though  He  entered  into 
that  which  is  within  the  veil,  yet  is  He  with  us  alway,  eve^ 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.     The  mystical  union  of  Christ  wit#^ 
believers,  the  immediate  personal  relationship  of  Christ  witl^^ 
His  people,  all  and  singly,  has  been  insisted  upon  with  all  thi^ 
priestly    solemnity   and    prophetic    earnestness    that    can   be 
aroused  in  consecrated  men  of  God. 

Much  of  the  so-called  Christian  thought  of  the  past  has  been 
cold  and  heartless.  The  chilling  influences  of  Deism  and  Ag- 
nosticism have  percolated  into  every  sphere  of  church  life. 
Christ  has  not  even  been  thought  of  as  walking  on  the  shore, 
in  darkness,  when  the  angry  winds  from  the  desolate  shores  of 
doubt  are  vexing  the  deep  on  which  the  Church  of  God  is  sail- 
ing. He  is  hidden  in  the  clouds.  He  is  not  held  in  sympa- 
thetic touch  with  tempted  and  tried  humanity.  Many  a  hun- 
gry soul  might  justly  say:  "  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord, 
and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him."  If  not  this,  they 
can  say :  '^  Who  shall  ascend  up  into  heaven  to  bring  Christ 
down  ?  or,  who  shall  go  down  into  the  deep  to  bring  Christ  up  ?  " 
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If  they  have  not  put  Him  in  the  heavens,  and  thus  exalted 

Him  80  far  above  men  that  He  is  totally  indifferent  to  them, 

tiiey  have  not  gone  with  Him  beyond  the  cross ;  they  are  still 

Mageriog  there.     They  are  listening  to  the  awful  groans ;  they 

ire  watching  the  terrible  darkness  that  is  gathering  over  the 

ttfth,  and  trembling  as  the  rocks  and  hills  are  shaking  upon 

.  tkeir  broad   foundations.     Reformed  theology  has  not  been 

iidiferent  to  all  this ;  but  it  has  gone  out  of  the  chill  of  Good 

FUdty.    It  hurries  forward  through  the  three  awful  days  in 

tiiieh  the  sanctified  body  remained  in  the  grave.     It  caught 

tike  life-giving  breath  of  Easter  morning,  and  shouted  with  a 

Toiee  that  it  hoped  would  girdle  the  earth  and  fill  the  whole 

kaavens,  ^'The  Lord  is  risen,  indeed,  and  become  the  first-fruits 

of  diem  that  slept/' 

It  is  with  this  living  Christ  that  it  deals.     It  thinks  of  Him 

tt  immanently  present  among  the  people,  and  as  ready  to  dis- 

Mbute  to  the  necessities  of  the  saints  as  when  He  walked  by 

^^  shores  of  Galilee.     He  is  as  certainly  speaking  to  those 

^'^o  can  and  will  hear  as  when  He  commanded  the  disciples  to 

^^tist  out  a  little  from  the  land,  and  poured  the  beatitudes 

'Pon  the  waiting  throngs  that  lined  the  shore. 

thought  now  becomes  living.     Words  about  Him   and   to 

^ixn  and  for  Him  are  instinct  with  the  breath  of  God.     With 

"^i^  key  a  thousand  otherwise  impenetrable  mysteries  are  un- 

'^Vtled,     Standing  securely  upon  this  Rock,  a  thousand  cru- 

^*^1,  critical  questions  are  shorn  of  their  terror.     The  new  and 

tt^iig  way  opened  up  for  sin  and  uncleamiess  to  the  house  of 

*^*vid  becomes  easy  and  plain.     We  have  found  the  Messiah 

^^  ^hom  Moses  and  the  prophets  did  write,  and  the  Lion  of  the 

^"^ibeof  Judah  who  shall  break  the  seals  of  the  book,  and  shall 

wect  all  the  energies  of  all  the  centuries  in  the  whole  volume 

of  the  book  of  time.     The  weary  eye  sweeps  the  boundless 

iiorizou,  but  finds  no  place  in  heaven  or  in  earth  where  the 

enlightening  and  enlivening  influence  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem 

k  not  felt.     The  true  Light  has  come,  and  He  lightens  every 

man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 
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(2)   ITS   CATHOLIC   SPIRIT. 

It  was  our  Zwingli  who  first  insisted  that  infants  dying  an- 
baptized  should  be  saved.  When  he  came  ta  make  up  a  cata- 
logue of  the  saints^  he  numb^ed  among  them  Socrates,  Plato, 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  rest  of  the  heathen  world  that  had 
lived  up  to  the  light  that  had  been  granted  unto  thena.  When 
Zwingli  began  to  preach,  he  loved  to  expound  the  gospels,  chap- 
ter by  chapter  and  word  by  word.  Some  of  the  other  Be- 
formers  were  more  interested  in  the  Epistles  than  in  these  rec- 
ords of  the  perfect  life.  If  our  minds  will  ever  widen  oat  to 
that  breadth  that  can  believe  all  things,  hope  all  things  and 
endure  all  things,  there  must  be  a  return  to  the  study  of  the 
perfect  life.  One  of  the  latest  works  to  make  a  sensation, 
closes  with  the  thought  that  a  new  study  of  the  life  of  Christ 
will  bring  men  nearer  to  each  other,  and  nearer  to  the  great 
problems  that  clamor  for  solution  in  these  waning  years  of  the 
century. 

There  is  no  other  Church  which  can  so  easily  fellowship  with 
other  Churches  as  the  Reformed.  It  will  reach  out  the  hand 
of  friendship  farther  than  any  other.  It  will  grasp  the  prof- 
fered hand  with  a  heartiness  precluding  the  faintest  idea  of 
conventionality.  It  has  no  theological  crotchets  that  it  imposes 
on  others.  It  has  no  shibboleths  that  have  lost  the  spirit,  and 
the  form  of  which  brings  into-  bondage  those  who  try  to  pro- 
nounce them.  It  has  but  one  creed,  short,  incisive  and  pointed, 
and  upon  this  it  insists — *'  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved.''  It  could  not  be  Christian  without 
this  ;  from  this  it  will  not  vary  one  single  hair's  breadth  ;  with 
this  it  extends  a  hand  of  welcome  to  all  who  may  knock  at 
its  doors.  It  never  holds  itself  aloof  from  any  movement  that 
can  be  called  Christian.  It  looks  with  some  jealousy  upon  any 
eifort  that  will  not  acknowledge  to  the  full  the  need  of  Christ's 
life  and  power  to  reach  an  end  which  will  be  at  all  common- 
sarate  with  the  needs  of  sinful  men.  There  are  reforms  that 
are  simply  of  the  earth,  earthy.   They  do  not  propose  to  reach 
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anjthing  beyond  the  betterment  |of  the  present  state.  While 
charitably  the  Reformed  people  may  give  these  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt^  and  may  say,  with  the  Rabbi  of  old :  '^  Let  these 
men  alone,  for  if  this  thing  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it, 
bat  if  of  men^  it  will  come  to  naught;  *'  yet  they  insist  that 
anless  men  are  made  Christians  they  cannot  be  the  sons  of  God. 
It  holds  that  Christianity  must  touch  every  sphere  of  human 
activity.  ''  There  is  a  breezy  atmosphere  about  this  religion.  It 
18  meant  for  every-day  use  among  the  affairs  of  men.  Its  ulti- 
mate object  is  practical.  If  it  aspires  to  soar  on  wings  of  faith 
into  the  heavenly  abyss  of  the  divine  decrees,  it  always  comes 
back  to  earth  with  a  message  of  innocence  and  purity  and  jus- 
tice between  man  and  man.*'  *  The  Reformed  Church  was 
born  in  free  Switzerland.  The  mountains  were  her  sponsors, 
and  the  fountains  and  rills,  flowing  from  the  eternal  snowy 
caps,  fashioned  and  won  their  nursling  with  their  smiles. 
Having  been  blessed  with  the  ideas  of  freedom,  and  of  that 
ragged  spiritual  health,  from  communion  with  the  great  and 
grand  in  nature,  it  went  forth  to  gladden  all  the  earth.  It 
found  a  home  in  several  important  parts  of  Germany,  as  the 
Palatinate,  the  lower  Rhine  and  in  Brandenbcrg  and  other 
provinces  of  Prussia.  But  it  was  yet  far  more  vigorously  and 
fally  developed  among  the  maritime  and  freer  nations,  especi- 
ally the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  follows  its  onward  march  to  the 
West  and  the  missionary  fields  of  the  East.  Every  historical 
student  has  heard  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France ;  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Germany ;  the  Reformed  Church  of  Switzer- 
land ;  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland ;  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Italy ;  the  Reformed  Church  of  England ;  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Scotland ;  the  Reformed  Church  in  America ;  the 
Reformed  Church  of  the  United  States.  "  The  Reformed 
Church  had  a  large  number  of  leaders,  as  Zwingli,  G^colam- 
padius,  Bullinger,  Calvin,  Beza,  Knox,  Cranmer ;  but  not  one 
of  them^  not  even  Calvin,  could  impress  his  name  or  his  theolog- 
ical system  upon  her.     She  is  independent  of  men  and  allows 

*  Beard*B  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  241. 
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fx.r  ZT*^izTL  fiT  La::or.al  and  eeetional  modifications  and  adap- 
vmzjzzm  if  lie  princirles  of  the  Reformation."  *  Viewed 
ii  :u  Ti.hiijz^  lo  the  medisval  Church,  Lutheranism  is 
K<r«  o::.9errai:Te  and  historical ;  the  Reformed  Church 
K-i-re  prrzres^Te  ai.d  radical,  and  departs  much  farthelr  from 
ik*  7rh.iizL':z,allssL,  sacerdotalism  and  ceremonialism  of  Rome. 
Tie  nre^gth  and  beautr  of  the  Reformed  Churches  lay  in 
az^r»»:Te  er.ergT  and  enterprise,  power  of  self-government, 
ftr.ci  liscip'.ine,  missionarr  zeal,  liberal  sacrifices  and  faithful 
CcTciioL.  eren  to  martrrdom.  It  has  produced  Puritanism, 
Coii^egatioLaiismy  Methodism.  Evangelicalism  (in  the  Church 
of  England),  the  largest  Bible,  Tract  and  Missionary  Societies, 
has  built  most  churches  and  benevolent  institutions^f  The 
old  mother  has  remained  at  home,  somewhat  circumscribed, 
practicing  the  same  economy,  living  in  the  same  simplicity, 
while  some  of  the  daughters  have  gone  out  into  wider  spheres 
of  activity  and  have  attained  much  larger  proportions.  The 
glamour  of  their  triumphs  must  not  blind  us  to  the  vigor  and 
virtue  and  glory  of  the  old  homestead  from  which  they  came 
out.  Cosmopolitanism  is  always  in  danger  of  spreading  too  far 
and  wide.  It  may  become  a  stream,  having  no  banks,  instead 
of  consecrating  its  energies  and  carrying  on  its  broad  bosom  the 
welfare  of  the  world.  This  same  spirit,  unless  carefully  guarded, 
is  in  danger  of  multiplying  sectarian  divisions.  Having  but 
little  respect  for  authority  or  sacred  traditions,  private  judg- 
ment may  run  riot,  and  the  lessons  of  history  be  turned  into  old 
wives'  tales  or  cunning  fables.  But  these  perils  only  prove  the 
catholic  spirit  which  underlies  the  whole  movement. 

The  Reformed  Church  watches  with  consuming  interest  the 
growth  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  In  harmony  with  the 
first  Council  at  Jerusalem  and  the  last  Assembly  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  it  insists  that  no  unnecessary  burdens  be 
imposed  upon  Christians,  in  order  that  they  may  have  fellow- 
ship one  with  another.     And  it  could  fairly  have  shouted  for 

♦  SchaflTs  Creeds,  ▼ol.  1,  p.  219. 
t/W</.,vol.  l,p.  216. 
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jojy  when  the  American  branch  of  the  Alliance  declared  that 
the  divine-human  person  of  Christ  and  His  atoning  work 
are  the  heart  and  soul  of  Christianity.  If  this  broad,  catho- 
lic. Christian  thought  can  once  be  livingly  apprehended 
the  whole  Christian  Church,  the  Reformed  branch  of  it  can 
Bay,  **  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace 
according  to  thy  word,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation 
which  Thou  hast  prepared  before  all  people,  ^  light  to  lighten 
the  Gentiles  and  the  glory  of  Thy  people,  Israel !  ** 

(3)   ITS    IRENICAL    SPIRIT. 

This  is  bone  of  its  bone  and  flesh  of  its  flesh  and  soul  of  its 
Boul.  To  possess  any  other  spirit  would  be  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  all  its  past  history.  This  has  saved  it  from  many  a  split, 
and  helped  it  over  many  very  rough  places  that  sprang  up  in 
its  path.  At  the  conference  of  Marburg,  when  the  giants 
stood  face  to  face  and  the  whole  Reformation  Vas  threatened 
with  wreck,  Zwingli,  with  a  magnificent  spirit  and  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  offered  his  hand  to  Luther.  Though  they  had 
contended  powerfully  for  what  each  one  considered  the  truth, 
yet  the  Reformer  of  Switzerland  said,  with  outstretched  hand, 
''  Let  us  be  friends  !  "  That  same  spirit  has  marked  the  Re- 
formed Church  from  the  very  beginning  until  now.  Her 
favorite  passage  of  God's  word  is,  **  I  am  for  peace,  but  when  I 
speak  they  are  for  war."  In  1563  the  confusions  again 
became  so  rampant,  that  even  the  most  earnest  began  to 
question  the  power  of  the  Reformed  spirit  to  keep  itself  alive. 
Srethren  began  to  call  each  other  hard  names.  One  said  *'  I 
am  of  Zwingli,"  and  another  ^'  I  am  of  Luther,"  and  an- 
other "  I  am  of  Calvin,"  and  another  "  I  am  of  Melancthon." 
Again  the  Reformed  Church  stepped  in  and  paid :  ^^  Do  ye  not 
know  that  ye  are  brethren  ?  "  Frederick  the  Third,  of  the 
Palatinate,  saw  that  Lutheranism,  Calvinism  and  Zwinglianism 
had  each  other  by  the  throat  and  were  ready  for  a  conflict 
which  would  not  cease  till  all  would  be  strangled,  or  at  least  so* 
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badly  wrecked  as  to  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  mier  of  die 
Vatican.  He  determined  that  a  catechism  should  be  prepared 
and  published,  that  should  gather  up  in  it  all  the  good  and 
avoid  that  which  produced  such  unholy  commotion.  The  new 
catechism  must  go  as  far  as  possible  in  mediating  between  these 
three  different  systems.  It  must  be  ironical,  conciliatory, 
catholic.  This  guided  him  in  the  selection  of  the  young  theo- 
logians who  shouid  prepare  it.  He  watched  its  progress  with 
the  intensest  interest.  It  was  his  daily  task  to  counsel  and 
admonish  Ursinus  and  Olcvianus  to  work  in  the  interest  of  a 
universal  peace. 

*^The  peculiar  gifts  of  both  theologians,  (he  didactic  clearness 
and  precision  of  the  one  and  the  pathetic  warmth  and  unction 
of  the  other,  were  blended  in  beautiful  harmony,  and  produced 
a  joint  work  which  is  far  superior  to  all  the  separate  productions 
of  either.     In  the  catechism  they  surpassed  themselves.     They 
were  in  a  measure  inspired  for  it."    ^'  The  catechism  is  the  work 
of  religious  enthusiasm  based  on  solid  theological  learning  and 
directed  by  excellent  judgment.     It  is  baptized  with  the  pente- 
costal  fire  of  the  great  Reformation,  yet  remarkably  free  from 
the  polemic  zeal  and  intolerance  which  characterized  that  won- 
derfully excited  period — by  far  the  richest  and  deepest  in  church 
history  next  to  the  age  of  Christ  and  His  apostles.     It  is  the 
product  of  the  heart   as   well  as   the  head,  full  of  faith  and 
unction  from  above.    Fresh,  lively,  glowing  it  yet  is  clear,  sober, 
self-sustained.     The  ideas  are  biblical  and  orthodox,  and   well 
fortified  by  apt  scripture  proofs.     The   language  is   dignified, 
terse,  nervous,  popular   and   often   truly  eloquent.     It  is   the 
language  of  devotion  as  well   as  instruction.     Altogether  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  is  more  than  a  book :  it  is  an  institution, 
and  will  live  as  long  as  the  Reformed  Church."*    In  Germany 
we  hear  much  of  mediational  theology.     It  has  been   an  eflTort 
to  bring  all  theology  into  harmony  with  Christ.     In  that  move- 
ment the  irenic  spirit  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  has  had  more 

than  an  ordinary  interest.     It  has  furnished  the  basis  for  the 

• 
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whole  union  movement  of  Oermany,  which  hopes,  with  every 
promise  of  success,  to  stay  the  tide  of  rationalism  and  give  a 
new  Germany  to  the  theological  world. 

In  our  own  American  Church  the  conflict  during  the  last  fifty 
years  has  been  very  ominous.  There  were  times  when  the  faith- 
ful, like  Melancthon,  began  to  weep.  Brethren  had  become 
alienated  from  each  other.  Incipient  barriers  with  very  wide 
foundations  began  to  rise  above  the  surface.  Some  of  those 
in  high  places  even,  were  clamoring  for  a  division,  and  then  a 
scramble  for  the  spoils.  The  same  old  spirit  began  to  show  it- 
self. The  bow  of  peace  began  to  steal  in  ever-growing  brilliancy 
across  our  troubled  sky.  Then  some  of  the  brethren  said,  Why 
should  there  be  such  an  unseemly  jar  ?  Why  should  the  seam- 
less robe  of  the  Reformed  body  be  torn  to  shreds  ?  In  a  short 
time  the  conflict  of  decades  ceased,  and  there  was  a  great  calm. 
It  sometimes  looks  as  though  the  Reformed  Church  held  the 
key  to  much  of  the  confusion  of  sectarianism.  The  great 
union  efforts  have  thus  far  been  only  tentative.  It  has  been 
the  arranging  of  the  troops,  but  not  the  real  contest.  The 
Heidelberg  Catechism  is  likely  to  be  the  catechism  of  the  future 
union  church,  which  must  soon  come.  The  spirit  of  peace  and 
charity  exemplified  at  Marburg,  at  Heidelberg,  at  Berlin,  at 
liancaster,*  is  still  abroad  in  our  borders,  and  if  given  sway  will 
level  these  unsightly  barriers,  and  bring  about  that  good  time 
irben  the  brethren  shall  see  eye  to  eye  together  and  with  the 
voice  together  shall  they  sing. 

(4)  Its  Effort  to  Cultivate  a  Deep  Personal  Piety. 

Here  now  is  the  branch  to  sweeten  the  bitter  spring.  Religion 
must  not  float  dreamily  in  mid-air,  like  a  will  o'  the  wisp  with- 
out any  heat  or  life-giving  power.  There  is  something  in  the 
gladsome,  healthy  piety  engendered  by  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism that  always  moves  the  spirit  of  man  towards  God  and 
heavenly  things.      If  you   will   bear  with  me  I  will  illustrate 

*The  General  Sjnod  of  1878,  that  inaugurated  the  Peace  Moyement. 
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\?hat  I  mean.  Luther's  Smaller  Catechism  opens  hj  reciting  the 
first  Commandment  and  then  asks  the  child.  What  does  this 
mean?  We  should  fear  and  love  God  and  trust  in  Him  ahove 
all  things. 

The  Westminster  Catechism  opens  with,  What  is  the  chief  end 
of  man  ?  Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him  for- 
ever. 

The  Catechism  of  the  Episcopal  Church — What  is  your  name  T 
Now  compare  this  with  the  first  question  in  our  Catechism — 
What  is  thy  only  comfort  in  life  and  death  ?  Here  the  address 
is  personal,  thy  ;  the  object  is  comfort,  and  it  has  to  do  with  the 
life  and  death  of  the  individual.  The  answer  is  likewise  superior 
to  the  answer  in  the  others:  '*  That  I,  with  body  and  soul,  both 
in  life  and  in  death,  am  not  my  own,  but  belong  unto  my  faithful 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  with  His  precious  blood  hath  fully 
satisfied  for  ali  my  sins,  and  delivered  me  from  all  the  power  of 
the  Devil,  and  so  preserves  me  that,  without  the  will  of  my 
Heavenly  Father,  not  a  hair  can  fall  from  my  head ;  yea,  that 
all  things  must  be  subservient  to  my  salvation,  and  therefore,  by 
his  Holy  Spirit  He  also  assures  me  of  eternal  life,  and  makes 
me  sincerely  willing  and  ready  henceforth  to  live  unto  him." 
Here  at  once  we  have  the  very  soul  of  the  gospel.  We  are 
not  led  up  to  it  through  law  and  sacrifice  and  shadow,  but  are  at 
once  met  by  all  that  the  soul  requires.  Our  Catechism  in  the 
spirit  of  St.  John  goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  The 
eagle-eyed  apostle  did  not  need  a  genealogical  ladder  to  climb 
up  to  the  mystery  of  the  God-Man.  At  once  he  bounds  into 
the  mystery  by  saying  :  In  the  beginning  was  the  word  and 
the  word  was  with  God  and  the  word  was  God,  Our  Catechism 
meets  the  inquirer  with  an  immediate  oflFer  of  comfort.  Hav- 
ing found  this  comfort,  he  is  then  ready  to  go  on  to  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  Christian  life.  The  questions  all  have 
this  personal  ring — Whence  knowest  thou  thy  misery?  Why  art 
thou  called  a  Christian  ?  How  art  thou  righteous  before  God  ? 
There  is  a  practical,  personal  heartsomeness  about  all  this, 
that  enlivens  the  sluggish  nature  of  man  stupefied  by  sin.  Sud- 
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^enly  that  hope  which  we  have  as  an  anchor  to  the  soul,  both 
sare  and  steadfast,  of  that  which  is  within  the  veil,  springs  up 
in  the  soul.  Life  is  no  longer  lawless.  Its  end  is  in  Christ. 
The  way  has  been  found  out  of  sin  and  self  into  Christ  and 
eternal  glory.  '^  The  catechism  is  no  cold  workmanship  merely 
of  the  understanding.  It  is  full  of  feeling  and  faith.  The 
joyousness  of  a  fresh,  simple,  childlike  trust  appears,  beauti- 
fully, touchingly  interwoven  with  all  its  divinity. 

(5)  Its  Idea  op  Educational  Religion. 

First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear.  We  must  make  room  for  the  first  principles ;  and  then 
wait  for  the  full  fruition  in  the  perfections.  Wo  have  the  milk 
of  the  word  for  babes,  and  after  that  the  strong  meat  for  the 
heavy  armed  soldier  who  is  girded  with  the  whole  armor  for 
battle.  Sainthood  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound.  Men 
must,  through  much  intellectual  and  moral  tribulation,  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  child,  according  to  the  conception  of  the  Reformed 
fathers,  must  be  planted  into  the  kingdom  of  grace.  He  is 
here  now  as  a  child,  and  not  as  a  man.  Go  ye  therefore  and 
make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you,  and 
lo!  I  am. with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  order  of  this  final  command  is:  1,  baptism;  2,  teaching; 
3,  the  aid  of  the  ever  present  Christ. 

The  children  of  believing  parents  are  to  be  introduced  into 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  the  children  of  the  old  economy 
were  to  be  introduced  to  all  its  rites  and  privileges  by  circum- 
cision. Planted  together  in  Christ;  buried  with  Christ  by 
baptism  into  death,  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the 
dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk 
in  newness  of  life.  In  harmony  with  this,  our  Catechism  says, 
We  are  engrafted  into  Christ,  and  receive  all  His  benefits  by 
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a  living  faith.  The  child  thas  engrafted  into  the  covenant,  is 
heir  to  all  the  blessings  of  the  great  family  of  Ood.  The  child 
is  planted  in  the  house  of  God,  and,  growing  from  grace  to 
grace,  shall  still  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age,  to  show  that  the 
Lord  is  good,  and  that  there  is  no  unrighteousness  in  Him. 

Now,  what  sunshine  and  rain  and  dew  are  to  the  growing 
plant,  Christian  nurture  is  to  the  child.  He  is  simply  to  be 
responsive  to  the  divine  forces  that  are  at  hand  in  the  family 
and  in  the  Church.  There  is  room  now  for  growing  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesns. 
The  family  life  is  the  bosom  on  which  this  young  hope  rests, 
as  the  young  bird  in  the  feathered  nest,  instinctively  prepared 
for  it.  It  feeds  upon  the  Christian  elements  that  are  round 
about  it.  The  family  life  in  the  earlier  period  of  development, 
under  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  the  consecrated  channel  through 
which  divine  forces  flow  over  into  the  young  soul,  and  upon 
which  it  feeds.  '*  At  the  proper  season  they  must  be  banded 
over  to  the  Church  to  be  prepared  by  catechetical  discipline 
for  the  other  great  Sacrament;  and,  finally,  thus  prepared, 
they  must  be  introduced  to  all  the  privileges  of  their  church 
state,  that  they  may  grow  up  from  this  point  onward,  by 
proper  use  of  the  means  of  grace,  to  the  stature  of  full  man- 
hood in  Christ.  Religion,  according  to  this  view,  is  something 
that  rests  in  the  general  life  of  the  Church,  capable  of  organic 
transmission, — not  by  blood  nor  by  the  force  of  mere  natural 
example  and  teaching,  but  by  the  order  of  grace  as  a  divine 
historical  constitution  in  the  Church  itself,  including  resources, 
having  capacities  and  powers  in  its  own  being  for  this  very 
purpose."  * 

All  life  is  the  result  of  growth.  Heathen  mythology  devises 
something  that  springs  up  in  the  full  maturity  of  its  powers,  in 
a  moment.  But  nature  and  grace,  in  every  line  of  their  activity, 
come  to  perfection  only  by  growth.  Even  Christ  increased  in  wis- 
dom and  in  stature  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man.  There  was  a 
development  of  His  whole  nature.     There  was  a  gradual  expan- 

*  Nevin  on  the  Catechism,  page  157. 
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sion  of  those  powers  which,  in  the  full  swing  of  their  ripened 
energy,  raised  the  dead,  confounded  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world 
and  finally  conquered  the  grave. 

In  like  manner  the  partaker  of  that  same  life  must  grow  up 
into  it.  It  is  after  a  long  summer's  day  of  growth  that  Paul 
can  say,  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course, 
I  have  kept  the  faith.  The  development  of  the  whole  spiritual 
life  is  a  growth  under  the  educational  influence  of  Providence 
and  grace.  The  child  engrafted  into  Christ  grows  into  Chris- 
tian manhood  or  womanhood  under  the  genial  influences  of 
Christian  culture,  warmed  into  life  by  the  ever  present  power  of 
the  Holy  Ohost.  The  living  word,  the  Church  and  the  Sacraments 
form  a  trinity  of  forces  that  enter  into  the  life  of  the  individual, 
and^  allowing  the  fullest  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  waft  him  onward  and  upward  to  the  heavenly  home. 
2}ow  he  is  the  son  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  he 
fihall  be,  but  we  know  that  when  He  shall  appear  we  shall  be 
Jike  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is. 

A  prominent  Episcopal  clergyman  said,  in  substance :  Zwingli 
mnd  his  works  have  not  been  appreciated;  the  time,  however,  is 
^QSt  at  hand  when  this  precious  mine  of  truth  will  be  worked 
:f or  all  it  is  worth.  He  shall  yet  be  appreciated.  And  when 
^his  time  comes,  it  will  be  found  that  he  has  done  more  of  the 
thinking  that  meets  the  needs  of  this  present  time,  than  any 
-^ther  of  the  Reformers,  His  few  works  will  be  found  to  con- 
^in  more  help  in  the  solution  of  the  mightiest  problem  that 
-«ver  vexed  the  human  mind,  than  all  the  Reformers. 

In  like  manner  may  it  be  said  of  the  Church  of  which  he 
iras  one  of  the  most  prominent  founders.  It  has  not  been 
3)roperly  appreciated.  Its  heroic  loyalty  to  Christ,  its  broad 
catholicity  of  spirit,  its  irenic  tone,  its  hearty  piety  and  its 
educational  life  and  spirit  should  have  won  it  a  larger  place  in 
the  affections  of  the  great  Christian  brotherhood.  In  the  near 
future,  when  the  grand  problems  of  this  the  greatest  century  in 
the  whole  volume  of  the  book  of  time  must  be  met  and  answered, 
the  Reformed  Church  will  have  a  voice  which  can  bring  a  calm 
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when  some  of  the  loudest  voices  of  to-day  shall  be  damb.  The 
manly  tone  in  which  these  problems  are  propounded^  shows  in 
what  spirit  they  must  be  met  and  answered. 

Occupying  the  stand-point  of  Reformed  theology,  we  are  sure 
that  the  past  is  secure,  and  that  God  has  never  left  Himself 
without  witnesses.  We  look  upon  the  present  as  seething  with 
divine-human  possibilities^  hurrying  hither  and  thither  in  the 
thundering  loom  of  time.  We  in  faith  look  for  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  shall  recapitulate  all  things  in 
Himself.  We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  anity 
on  necessary  points  of  doctrine  and  life.  We  will  grant  the 
widest  liberty  to  our  brethren  on  non-essentials.  We  will 
exercise  long-sufiering  and  hopeful  charity  to  all.  We  are  sure 
that  prophecies,  prompted  by  denominational  pridoi  shall  fail ; 
that  tongues,  busy  in  scattering  strife  among  the  brethren, 
shall  cease;  and  that  knowledge  which  is  not  peaceable  and  kind 
and  gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated  and  not  given  to  hypocriayi 
shall  vanish  away. 


VI. 
THE  PRACTICAL  SIDE  OF  CULTURE. 

B7   CHARLES   H.   LERCH. 

Culture  is  not  a  strange  word.     We  hear  it  on  all  sides  of 

03.     It  is  the  chief  end  of  all  training,  whether  it  be  in  the 

'^orld  at  large  or  in   the  schools,  or  colleges,  or  seminaries,  or 

Universities.     When  a  man,  we  will  say,  goes  to  college,  it  is 

Pretty  generally  understood  that   he  goes  for  a  purpose,  and 

^"a^    purpose   is   culture.     The  more  definite,  the  more  clear 

^***fc  purpose  is  kept  continually  before  the  mind  of  the  student, 

^**©     better  for  him.     We  go  to  college  and  we  forget  that  we 

^''o     going  to  college.      We  study  and   we  forget  that  we  are 

^^'^^jing.     We   are  on   the  road  to  culture,  but  we   forget  to 

*^^     ourselves  whether  we   are  on    the    move   in  this  road    or 

''^'^^ther  we  are  in  the  right  road.  Our  work  is  mapped  out  for  us 

^^d    handed  over  to  us.    We  do  not  always  ask,  What  does  it  all 

?     The    student  often  goes  through  a  course  of  study, 

at  the  end  of  it  and   perhaps  not  until  some  years  after 

^'^^t,  begins  to  realize  in   some  measure,  that  he  has  actually 

S^iiie  through  a  course  of  study.     Consecutive  years  of  college 

'^^^d     seminary    work    have    a    tendency    towards    producing 

^orxotony.     And   monotony  means  death.     We   say,  '*  have  a 

^^UiJency/'  not   that   they  must    produce  monotony  any  more 

^l^Jtrx  consecutive  years  of  church-going   must    produce  mono- 

^tiy.     Identifying  one's  self  with  a  college   or  any  institution 

^f  learning  does  not  make  the  student.     Saying  that  you  are  a 

Madent  or   a   graduate  of  a   college   is  not  saying  that  you 

^^o    a  cultured  man.     Going  through  the  process  of  culture  is 

often  nothing  more  than  serving  a  sentence  of  imprisonment 
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within  the  college  walls,  imposed  by  a  parent  or  a  gnardian, 
with  perhaps  the  extra  term  of  three  years  added  in  a  semiDary 
or  a  law  office,  or  a  medical  university. 

The  trouble  often  with  seven-tenths  of  the  yoang  men  who 
go  to  college,  is  their  anxiety  to  preach,  to  plead  cases  in 
court,  to  heal  the  sick,  before  they  have  begun  to  serve  oat 
their  times  of  apprenticeship.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
young  men  who  look  forward  to  the  ministry.  A  college  or  a 
seminary  graduate  is  often  nothing  more  than  a  premature, 
eflFete,  little  dominie. 

Now  if  a  man  wishes  to  run  a  large  establishment  he  most 
have  capital.     And  the  danger  always  is  that  his  capital  is  too 
small  rather  than  too  large.     The  professions,  which  now  more 
than  ever  demand  large  men,  also  demand  large  capital.     And 
that  capital  is  culture  in  all  its  various  meanings  and  ramifica" 
tions.     An  uncultured  preacher,  teacher,  lawyer,  or  doctor  i* 
a  professional  bore.    Dynamite  is  dangerous,  but  it  is  not  moi^  * 
dangerous  than  a  one-sided,  undeveloped,  careless  culture, 
only  difference  is  that  the  one  destroys  physically,  the  oth 
physically,  intellectually  and  spiritually.     Going  to  school,  t^ 
college,  to  seminary,  to  university,  is  just  as  serious  business* 
as  preaching    the  gospel,   pleading   for  justice,    driving  awaj^^   ^ 
disease. 

Perhaps   you   will   wonder   by   this   time  what  I   mean  bj^t-  ^ 
culture.      By   culture   I    mean   that    process,  that  force,  that^*^ 
something  which  converts  a  rude,  undeveloped,  unpolished  man  ^^  . 
into  a  broad,  liberal,  refined  student.      It  means  taking  Saul  f- 
and   makincr   a  St.    Paul  out  of  him.     It  means   Christ,  the   ^^ 
embodiment   of  all    knowledge,  all   wisdom,  all    truth.     The     ^^ 
Divine  life  of  Christ  plus   all   the  truths  about  man,  nature,       ^^ 
God,  permeated  and  assimilated  by  his  Divine  Life,  constitute 
culture.     Whenever  we  say  Christ,  we  mean  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  all  culture.     And  by  this  statement  we  mean  that  for 
the  cultured  man  Christ  must  become  his  life,  and  the  centre 
around   which   all    his   studying   must   be   done,   so   that   all 
history,  .all  philosophy,  all  science,  all   poetry,  all   theologyi 
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must  be  looked  at  and  receive  its  right  interpretation  in  the 
Light  of  Christ. 

We  know  that  this  is  too  vague  talk  for  the  mere  scientist, 
especially   on   such  a   subject   as   culture.     But  the   scientist 
does  not  know  everything.     *'  There  are  certain  residual  phe- 
nomena    of     life,"     says     Newman     Smith,     "  which     defy 
analysis,    elude   the  microscope,  and   are   utterly  beyond  our 
chemistry."     There  may  be  regions  of  knowledge,  which  the 
scientist    may   never   have   entered    and   which   will    forever 
remain  dark  to  him,  if  he  persistently  clings  to  his  one  idea 
that  he  will  never  know  anything,  unless  by  the  principles  of 
pure   science.      We   believe   that   there   is   at  least  one  such 
region,  and  that  it  requires  no  more  faith  to  enter  here  than 
the    faith   which   the   scientist   exercises   toward  the   theories 
^hich  come  out  of  his  own  brain.     The  Material  World  says 
to  your  scientist:  ^'You  must  have  faith  in  me;  faith,  that  I 
liave  all  the  resources  of  knowledge  latent  within  me,  all  that 
xnan   needs  to  know,  all   that  man    can    scientifically   know ; 
oome,  search  me,  be  obedient  to  my  commands,  and  you  shall 
Icnow  scientifically  that  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  the  life." 

Such  is  the  faith  that  the  scientist  must  have  before  he  can 

liave  scientific  knowledge.     Faith    first,  then    obedience,  then 

Icnowledge.   If  these  are  the  conditions  of  scientific  knowledge, 

'^hj  should  your  scientific  man  ridicule  Christ  when  He  tells 

each  as  would  like  to  know  Him   that  you  must  first  believe 

"^hat  He  has  all  the  resources  of  knowledge  latent  within  Him, 

mil   that  man  needs  to  know,  all    that  man  can  scientifically 

Icnow,  and  that  you  must  have  simple  faith,  and  come  and  search 

Sim  and  find  out  whether  He  is  the  way,  the  truth,  the  life.    '*  We 

^^alk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight"  in  science  just  as  much  as  in 

Teligion.     And  by  so  doing  we  have  on  the  one  hand  Scientific 

Xife^  on  the  other  Religious  Life.    In  Science,  we  repeat,  Faith, 

Obedience,  Knowledge   constitute  Scientific  Life;  in  Religion, 

Paith,   Obedience,  Knowledge  constitute  Religious  Life.     If, 

then,  Culture  is  something  more  than  mere  scientific  training, 

and  Christ  is  the  embodiment  of  all  culture,  we  must  simply 
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tarn  over  to  Ilim,  and  through  Faith,  Obedience,  Knowledge, 
expect  to  become  cultured. 

There  are  two  ways  which  lead  up  to  Christ  as  the  climax  of 
all  culture:  the  one  is  Religion,  the  other  knowledge.  Reli- 
gion is  the  knowledge  of  Faith  and  Works.  We  know  some 
truths  because  we  live  them.  *'Just  as  fast/'  says  Dr. 
Parkhurst,  '^  as  we  live  all  that  we  believe,  we  shall  believe 
more  than  we  live."  The  Personal  Christ  will  live  in  ns  just 
in  proportion  as  we  try  to  live  in  Him.  It  is  easier  to  say 
that  Christ  is  life  than  to  make  Christ  our  life.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  preaching  peculiar  to  the  college  or  university — 
preaching  which  does  not  concern  itself  with  examining  the 
grounds  or  evidences  of  Christianity,  but  which  deals  altogether  in 
purely  personal  religion.  The  vie  vitce  of  religion  is  also  the  tie 
Vivendi  of  all  true  culture.  And  culture  means  transformation. 
The  theorv  of  '*  moral  indifference  *'  of  culture  will  work  no 
better  than  the  theory  of  "  moral  indifference  of  true  art." 
An  immoral  man  may  have  knowledge,  may  seemingly  have  the 
light ;  but  what  if  that  light  be  all  darkness?  Religion  is  no  ab- 
straction. The  Truth  must  dwell  in  man  until  the  man  becomes 
transfigured  into^the  likeness  of  the  Truth.  **  The  Word  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth." 

And  the  point  that  needs  continuous  emphasis  is  this :  that 
through  personal  religion  we  obtain  a  real  and  true  knowledge 
of  tiie  true  Light  and  through  religion  we  keep  that  light 
burning  within  us.  For  the  well-being  of  our  physical  nature, 
we  uiui^t  at  first  obtain  a  real  and  true  knowledge  of  the  light  of 
the  sun,  and  then  it  becomes  a  purely  personal  matter  with  us 
whether  we  will  be  obedient  or  not  to  this  knowledge  which  we 
have.  A  great  deal  of  physical  aberration  is  nothing  more 
than  downright  ignorance  of,  or  wilful  disobedience  to,  the  sun 
as  the  source  of  light.  We  grant  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
Christ  is  the  Light,  and  then  often  straightway  forget  that  He 
is  the  Light.  Spiritual  aberration  is  nothing  more  than  ignor- 
ance of  this  true  Light  and  a  wilful  disobedience  to  what 
knowledge  we  may  have  of  this  Light.     We  need  to  walk  by 
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ibis  Light  and  we  shall  have  more  light.  David,  long  ago, 
announced  the  Christo-centric  doctrine  of  knowledge  when  he 
8aid,  "  In  thy  light  we  shall  see  light/'  And  this  is  an  idea 
that  every  trae  student  mast  recognize,  that  all  truths  can 
only  be  rightly  understood  as  they  are  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
one  all-comprehensive  Truth. 

Of  course,  it  might  be  said  that  there  are  great  ^fasters  and 
Authorities  in  Science,  in  History,  in  Philosophy,  who  deny  the 
existence  of  this  great  light  of  Religion.  No  doubt  they  do. 
But  it  is,  as  if  the  man  who  enjoyed  and  walked  by  the  moon- 
light, denied  the  existence  of  the  sun.  Or  as  if  a  man,  who 
enjoyed  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  a  free  country,  refused 
to  recognize  in  any  way  the  noble  law-givers  of  that  country. 
Now  truth  was  in  the  world  before  your  Scientist,  your  Historian, 
year [^Philosopher  were.  And  when  these  men  came  into  the 
world,  they  were  born  into  an  environment  of  Truth,  just  as 
they  were  born  into  an  environment  of  surrlight.  And  though 
these  men  will  not  look  up  to  the  Sun,  yet  the  Sun  will  still 
shine  on  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  His  light.  And  though 
these  men  will  not  look  up  to  the  great  Light  of  Religion,  yet 
the  great  Light  of  Religion  will  still  shine  on  and  throw  a  ray 
or  two  of  Light  upon  their  researches.  The  God  of  Religion 
is  the  Light  of  Science,  of  History,  of  Philosophy.  Happy 
38  the  man  who  carries  this  God  of  Religion  with  himself  into 
the  region  of  all  his  studies. 

There  are  men  who  evidently  do  not  seem  to  think  that  the 
liight  of  Religion  and  the  Light  of  Knowledge  are  the  same 
thing ;  who  seem  to  label  one  set  of  books  in  their  Library, 
Teligious,  another  set  secular.  And  yet  is  not  Truth,  Truth, 
wherever  it  may  be  found,  whether  it  be  written  in  men's  hearts, 
or  upon  tables  of  stone,  or  in  the  heart  of  Nature  ?  If  we 
remember  rightly  the  President  of  Union  Seminary  at  one  time 
told  us  an  incident,  where  a  Theological  Student  was  advised 
simply  to  study  the  Bible  and  Jonathan  Edwards'  works.  Such 
narrowness  is  not  uncommon.  We  are  all  no  doubt  admirers  of 
some  at  least  of  Mr.  Moody's  work,  and  Mr.  Moody  is  a  man 
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who  pretends  to  have,  perhaps  solely,  at  least  largely,  for  lis 
Intellectual  and  Spiritual  food,  the  Bible.     What  does  such  w 
eminent  authority  as  Dr.  Briggs  say  about  him  ?     "  Mr.  Moody 
and  his  followers  are  crude  in  their  theology,  they  pursue  falBS 
methods  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  therefore  the^ 
spread  abroad  not  a  few  serious  errors,  and  on  the  whole  worl^ 
disorganisation  and  confusion.^     Hear  this  eminent  authority 
again:     ^^  Truth  is  so  connected  and  interwoven  in  an  organisic^^ 
that  an  advance  in  any  department  exerts  an  important  infla — ^ 
ence  upon  the  whole  system.     Any  man  or  church  that  refuse^^ 
to  accept  the  discoveries  of  Science  or  the  truths  of  Philosophy^ 
or  the  facts  of  History,  or  the  new  light  that  breaks  forth  from    ^ 
the  word  of  God  to  the  devout  student,  on  the  pretence  that  it    * 
conflicts  with  his  orthodoxy  or  the  orthodoxy  of  the  standards 
of  his  church,  prefers  the  traditions  of  man   to  the  truth  of 
God,  has  become  unfaithful  to  the  calling  and  aims  of  the  Chris- 
tian disciple,  has  left   the   companionship  of  Jesus  and   His 
apostles  and  has  joined  the  Pharisees,  the  enemies  of  the  truth. 
He  that  is  born  of  God  heareth  God's  words.     The  man  who 
has  within  him  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  is  following  the  guidance 
of  the  divine  Spirit  of  Truth,  will  hail  the  truth  and  embrace 
it  whether  he  has  seen  it  before  or  not ;  and   he  will   not  be 
stayed  by  the  changes   that  he  fears  may  be  necessary,  in  his 
preconceptions  or  prejudices,  or  his  civil,  social,  or  ecclesiastical 
position.     A   traditional   attitude  of  mind   is  one  of  the  worst 
foes  to  orthodoxy."     A  man  cannot  be  a  great  student  if  he  is 
continually  afraid   that,  if  he  entered  into  regions  of  darkness, 
his  light  might  go  out.     That  is  just  precisely  what  the  Light 
is  for :  to  dispel   the  darkness.     Christ  must  be,  as  He  says, 
'*  The  Light  of  the  world.'' 

Think  of  a  man  who  calls  himself  a  scholar,  and  is  yet  afraid 
to  read  the  Skeptics  !  Is  he  not  making  a  concession  ?  Does 
it  not  all  mean  that  the  Light  is  not  sufficiently  strong  in  him 
to  enable  him  to  see  clearly  his  way  into  and  out  of  the  waste 
places  of  thought  ?  What  then  ?  More  light.  And  let  him 
then  advance,  "  on  Chaos  and  the  Dark.*' 
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It  is  also  from  the  Beligious  side  of  Culture,  that  all  the 
inspiration  of  studying  comes.  All  inspiration  is  from  God. 
Hence  he  only  who^  through  Religion  has  and  keeps  God  in 
liis  heart,  knows  something  of  what  inspiration  means,  in  study- 
ing. But  remember,  Religion  first,  inspiration  afterwards.  No 
fieligion,  no  inspiration.  Intellectual  Dynamics  is  the  result 
of  a  man's  opening  up  all  the  avenues  of  his  intellect  towards 
Ood.  Cut  down  the  wires  between  man's  capacity  for  truth 
And  the  great  Electric  Battery  of  all  Truth  and  inspiration  will 
oease  to  flow. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  which  men  study.  There  are 
students  who  set  before  themselves  grades,  prizes,  honors,  repu- 
tation as  the  principal  objects  for  which  truths  ought  to  be 
sought.  These  men  would  not  study^  were  it  not  for  the  honor 
connected  with  it. 

They  will  not  say  that  they  hate  studying,  but  that  they  are 
not  particularly  attracted  to  it.     They  enter  into  their  studies 
without  their  hearts,  and  their  teachers  and  advisors  love  to 
liave  them  do  so.    ^'  To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell/' 
Better  to  be  such  a  student,  and  lose  your  own  soul,  the  reason- 
ing seems  to  be,  than  not  to  be  a  student  at  all.     And  there  is 
quite  as  much  danger  of  losing  your  soul  in  grade,  honor-mak- 
ing, as  there  is  in  money-making.     The  greed  for  honor  is  as 
easily  acquired  as  the  greed  for  money.     We  usually  encourage 
the  one,  and  condemn  the  other.     The  man  or  woman  who  has 
been  brought  up  under  the  delusion  that  grade  and  honor  are 
the  chief  end  of  all  studying  has  been  schooled  in  no  better 
school  than  the  man  or  woman  who  have  been  told  all  their  life- 
time that  wealth  is  the  chief  end  of  man. 

Here  is  one  man  who  has  graduated  with  all  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class.  He  steps  out  into  a  world  where  grades 
are  no  more  and  where  his  work  must  stand  on  its  own  merits. 
He  preaches  it,  he  pleads  it,  he  doctors  it,  but  honors  are  not 
forthcoming.  He  meets  with  opposition.  Truth  which  was 
sought  for  honor's  sake  in  the  past  could  only  reveal  itself  to 
him  so  far  as  he  sought  it.     And  now  when  all  the  doors  of 
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praise  are  closeJ,  the  truth  in  which  he  would   find  his  refuge 
and  strength  he  perhaps  never  knew  at  all,  or  only  partially. 
What  then  ?     Many  instances  we  have  where  the  seemingly 
extraordinary  college  man  has  given  up  all  his  studying  ani 
has  dwindled  into  the  most  ordinary  lawyer,  preacher,  doctot- 
Are  there  not  plenty  of  professional  men,  with  whom  studying 
is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  who  are  now  not  living  upon  tl^^ 
interest  of  their  acquisitions,  but  upon  the  very  capital  accumiE" 
lated  in  their  past  school-days?     And  yet,  as  if  for  apology  fa 
their  indifference  now,  they  are  ready  to  refer  you  to  their  gr 
and  honors  which  thoy  had   once  received  in  the  days  gone  byi^-^ 

Even  the  ministry  is  crowded  with  men  who  do  not  study  and^ 
who  are  living  on  the  deference  and  applause  of  their  congre-  ' 
gations.  They  have  learned  the  trick  in  college,  of  working 
for  a  wrong  motive  and  they  do  it  now.  The  devil  wants 
these  men  not  to  search  too  deeply  into  the  hidden  mysteries 
of  God  and  so  he  cheats  them  into  the  notion  that  popularity 
is  the  great  thing.  But  Emerson,  if  we  remember  him  rightly, 
says,  ^'  Popularity  is  for  dolls.'*  How  disgusting,  how  belittling 
it  is  to  think,  that  Christianity  is  only  popularity  run  wild. 
Think  of  your  true  preacher,  Frederick  Roberston  for  instance. 
Principal  Tulloch  remarks  of  him,  that  "  he  seemed  to  himself 
at  times  to  do  so  little  good,  and  the  buzz  that  besets  popularity 
in  the  pulpit  rung  painfully  in  his  ears.  It  was  impossible  to 
offend  him  more  than  to  speak  of  him  as  a  popular  preacher. 
He  hated  the  idea.  There  was  to  him  a  sort  of  degradation  in 
it." 

Then  again  men  study  from  a  sense  of  duty.  They  go  as 
far  as  they  must ;  no  further.  There  is  something  very  unin- 
teresting about  such  students  to  say  the  least,  if  they  are  not 
entirely  uninteresting.  You  can  make  them  study  anything 
and  everything  and  they  are  always  ready  to  submit  to  author- 
ity without  inquiring  whether  the  authority  be  right  or  wrong. 
Many  a  man  studies  in  college  only  what  is  assigned  to  him 
entirely  unconscious  of  the  world  of  knowledge  around  him. 
It  is  all  well  enough  to  tell  your  son  and  daughter  to  study  oat 
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of  a  sense  of  duty  to  parents,  but  then  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten, that  Christ  said  that ''  he  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more 
thao  me  is  not  worthy  of  me."  Even  a  child  cannot  be  taught 
:oo  soon  that  it  must  love  Christ  more  than  father  or  mother. 
3o  much  then  for  these  two  classes  of  students — the  man  who 
itndies  from  a  sense  of  honor  and  the  man  who  studies  from  a 
lense  of  duty.  We  can  dismiss  both  of  these.  We  do  not 
:hiDk^  that  they  are'  the  right  kind  of  students;  but  we  do 
:bink  that  that  is  the  right  kind  of  student  who  sets  up  the 
Frath  before  him,  with  all  that  that  word  means,  looks  at  it 
iteadily,  tries  to  see  it  in  the  right  light,  so  that  the  more  he 
looks  at  it  the  more  he  wants  to  look  at  it;  the  more  he  gains 
possession  of  it,  the  more  it  gains  possession  of  him,  until  it 
may  be  said  of  him,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  that  he  [is 
*  Haunted  forever  by  the  eternal  mind.'' 

This  then  is  your  true  student;  not  the  man  who,  through 
grades,  prizes  and  honors,  hopes  to  gain  possession  of  the 
truth,  but  the  man  who,  through  the  possession  of  the  truth, 
receives  his  grades,  prizes  and  honors.  When  a  man  has 
the  Truth,  he  has  all  and  does  not  care  for  more.  There  is 
something  about  it  that  evades  analysis.  Its  essence  is  the 
joy  and  life  of  every  student.  Language  is  "  Fossil  Poetry,'* 
but  thien,  too,  Language  is  fossil  life.  And  this  life  was  in  the 
beginning  and  has  been  preserved  for  us  to  the  present  time. 
And  every  genuine  student,  who  has  helped  the  world  along, 
has  helped  himself  freely  to  this  life.  '^  In  the  beginning  was 
the  word,  and  the  word  was  with  God.*'  That  is  the  reason 
why  Language  is  "  fossil  poetry,"  *' fossil  ethics,"  "  fossil  his- 
tory." The  Truth  has  in  it  Life ;  '*  and  the  life  was  the  light 
of  men."     And  Light  is  inspiration. 

And  here  lies  the  secret  of  great  Teachers.  They  are  inspired, 
and  they  teach  us  by  inspiration.  Their  methods  of  teaching 
are  their  own.  In  fact,  they  have  no  methods.  All  that  they 
do  is,  they  show  us  their  love  for  the  truth.  They  live  upon 
the  real  essence  of  the  truth  and  understand  its  vitalizing  qual- 
ities.     They  know  how  it   has   helped  them  and  how   it  will 
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help  others.  Teaching  and  Preaching  by  inspiration  from 
above,  is  the  salration  of  the  world. 

We  know  that  it  is  a  hard  lesson  to  teach,  to  yoang  men 
and  women,  not  to  speak  of  boys  and  girls,  to  love  the  tmth 
for  its  own  sake.  Yet  it  is  a  lesson  that  mast  be  taught  and 
leametl.  The  Christian  Church  has  been  trying  to  instil  this 
lesson  for  manv  centuries.  And  wherever  its  work  has  been 
and  is  now  genuinely  done,  it  always  teaches  but  one  principle ; 
you  must  accept  the  Truth  in  and  for  its  own  sake. 

It  is  also  the  inspiration-side  of  Culture  that  makes  a  man 
say  what  he  ought  to  say,  but  which  he  would  not  say  perhaps 
after  long  consideration.  If  Burns  had  perhaps  taken  into 
consideration  his  attainments,  his  culture,  he  would  not  have 
favored  us  with  his  intense  songs.  Indeed,  we  are  told  on  good 
Authority,  that  after  he  hi|d  ^*  read  more  widely  in  English 
Literature,  he  acknowledged  that,  had  he  known  more,  he 
would  have  dared  less,  nor  have  ventured  on  such  unfrequented 
by-paths.*'  A  man  has  a  right  to  say,  not  what  he  likes  to  say^ 
but  what  he  loves  to  say.  Where  his  treasure  is  there  will  his 
heart  be  also.  And  the  world  will  soon  find  out  whether  hia 
treasure  be  worth  preserving  or  not.  Speak  what  you  have  to 
say  with  all  your  heart,  though  it  has  been  said  many  times  be- 
fore. The  world  does  not  need  or  want  New  Truths,  but  rather 
Old  Truths  stated  freshly  and  earnestly  as  if  they  had  just 
dropped  down  from  the  place  above  with  all  their  original 
meaning. 

It  might  seem  as  if  I  had  laid  too  much  stress  upon  the 
Religious  side  of  Culture  as  the  inspiration  of  the  student. 
But  what  we  want  now  is  more  inspiration  and  less  machinery. 
All  great  work  must  be  done  as  Plato's  man  must  write  Poetry. 
According  to  Jowett's  translayon,  Socrates  says  to  Ion  :  '*  All 
good  poets,  epic  as  well  as  lyric,  compose  their  beautiful  poems, 
not  as  works  of  art,  but  because  they  are  inspired  and  possessed. 
*  *  *  For  the  poet  is  a  light  and  winged  and  holy 
thing,  and  there  is  no  invention  in  him  until  he  has  been  in- 
spired.    *     *     *     When   he   has   not   attained  to  this   state 
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he  is  powerless,  and  unable  to  utter  his  oracles.  Many  are  the 
noble  words  in  which  poets  speak  of  the  actions  which  they 
record)  but  they  do  not  speak  of  them  by  any  rules  of  art ;  they 
are  inspired  to  utter  that  to  which  the  Muse  impels  them^  and 
that  only.'' 

So  far,  then,  I  have  only  spoken  of  one  side  of  Culture, 
Heligion.  The  other  side,  Knowledge,  yet  remains  to  be 
noticed.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  speak  of  them  separately. 
Religion  is  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is  religion.  In  the 
rightly  cultured  man  you  cannot  tell  where  his  religion  begins 
and  knowledge  ends  or  where  his  knowledge  begins  and 
religion  ends.  A  cultured  man  must  be  a  Christian  scholar 
and  a  scholarly  Christian.  Religion  is  to  knowledge  what 
fire  is  to  fuel.  Some  men  have  seemingly  enough  fire,  but 
▼ery  little  fuel.  Others  have  a  great  deal  of  dead  fuel  with  a 
slight  fire  under  it.  Others  again  have  once  had  a  fire 
well  started,  perhaps  in  their  school  and  college  days,  but  have 
neglected  to  put  on  fuel,  so  that  to-day  they  give  forth  very 
little  warmth.  The  normal  student  is  he  who  in  his  pre- 
paratory stage  becomes  thoroughly  fired  up  and  who  then 
keeps  on  feeding  this  fire  all  through  life.  The  world  is  an 
iceberg  and  can  only  be  melted  by  the  warmth  which  comes 
from  its  enthusiastic  students. 

Knowledge  has  for  its  domain,  man,  nature,  God.  This 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  men  to  remember,  who  have  looked 
at  one  subject  for  so  long  a  time  that  they  cannot  imagine 
how  there  can  be  any  truths  worth  knowing  outside  of 
their  specialty.  For  instance,  a  chemist  or  biologist,  from 
the  exclusive  study  of  those  branches,  may  conclude  that 
that  is  the  only  knowledge  reliable,  based  upon  investi- 
gations of  natural  laws  and  forces.  What  a  happy  thing 
for  such,  if  they  could  be  freed  from  the  bondage  of  their 
conceits,  and  be  brought  out  into  the  ^open  fields  of  truth, 
"  to  view  the  landscape  o'er.*'  A  specialty  is  in  the  intel- 
lectual world  what  a  large  city  is  in  the  geographical.  You 
will  jump   to   a   wrong   conclusion,  when,  through   ignorance 
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of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  and  a  knowledge  of  America, 
you  speak  of  your  own  country  simply  as  worth  travel- 
ing in.  You  must  be  a  cosmopolitan  besides  being  an  Amer- 
ican. If  not  in  reality  then  in  spirit.  We  believe  that,  while 
men  cannot  know  everything,  yet  that  every  man  should  not 
simply  know  one  thing,  but  a  great  many  things.  Yoa 
cannot  understand  your  own  specialty  rightly  unless  you  see 
it  in  its  relations  to  other  kindred  branches  of  knowledge.  You 
cannot  study  theology  rightly  by  simply  studying  theology. 
You  must  also  be  a  student  of  poetry,  of  history,  of  philoso- 
phy. You  cannot  understand  natural  law  without  the  help  of 
spiritual  law.  James  Russell  Lowell,  in  his  Harvard  address 
seems  to  me  to  clear  up  this  whole  matter.  He  says  :  *'  Many- 
sidedness  of  culture  make^  our  vision  clearer  and  keener  in 
particular." 

Religion  and  knowledge,  then,  these  are  the  two  things  that 
constitute  culture.  Or  I  might  use  a  word  which  is  both  more 
common  and  more  significant — Christianity.  Christianity  is 
culture  and  culture  is  Christianity. 

Two  or  three  things  remain  yet  to  be  said.  1st)  That  a  man 
cannot  possess  culture,  but  that  culture  posesses,  that  is,  takes 
possession  of  a  man.  He  is  not  simply  to  refer  to  religion 
and  knowledge,  to  the  incarnation,  to  redemption,  to  Plato  and 
Shakespeare  as  great  things  and  names,  which  he  had 
often  heard  and  read  about.  But  the  truths  of  the  in- 
carnation and  redemption,  of  Plato  and  Shakespeare,  must 
take  hold  of  the  real  life  of  the  student  and  enter  into  his 
being.  It  is  the  difference  between  the  superficial  and  deep 
man.  If  you  would  take  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  some 
men,  and  multiply  them  together,  their  superficial  contents 
would  be  more  than  the  product  of  their  length,  breadth  and 
depth,  their  solid  contents.  The  one  man  puts  on  culture  as  a 
sort  of  a  varnish,  a  gloss ;  the  other  man  absorbs  it.  Yoa 
need  not  tell  men  how  many  books  you  have  read,  for  it  will 
soon  be  found  out  how  many  you  have  digested.  The  more 
and   more   you  associate  with    some  men  the  shallower  they 
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seem  to  get.     The  more  and  more  you  associate  with  others 
the  more  inezhaastible  their  rich  natures  become. 

And  the  second  point  is,  that  when  Culture  takes  possession 
of  a  man,  it  will  beget  in  him  an  indefinable  something  which 
becomes  the  source  and  fountain  of  all  his  power  and  influence 
among  men.  It  was  said  of  Lord  Chatham  that  those  who 
heard  him  '^  felt  that  there  was  somthing  finer  in  the  man  than 
anything  which  he  said.''     As  Emerson  sings : 

"  Not  from  ft  Tsin  or  shallow  thought 
His  awful  JoTO  young  Phidias  brought ; 
NoTor  from  lips  of  cunning  fell 
The  thrilliing  Delphic  oracle  ; 
Out  from  the  heart  of  Nature  rolled 
The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old ; 
The  litanies  of  nations  came, 
Like  the  Tolcano*s  tongue  of  flame, 
Up  from  the  burning  core  below, — 
The  canticles  of  Ioto  and  woe : 
The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome 
And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome 
Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity  ; 
Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free  ; 
He  builded  better  than  he  knew  ; — 
The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew." 

And,  thirdly,  the  fruits  of  Culture  are  such  as  St.  Paul  men- 
tions as  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit :  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance.  They  are 
not  ab  extra  qualities,  but  ab  intra.  No  truly  cultured  man 
possesses  these,  but  they  possess  him.  If  I  understand  St.  Paul 
rightly,  self  is  to  be  annihilated  and  absorbed  by  these  high 
qualities,  love,  joy,  peace.  One  feels  a  difi'erence  in  passing 
from  the  society  of  small  men  to  the  society  of  great  men.  In 
the  one  case,  you  will  hear  Theology,  Philosophy,  History,  Sci- 
ence ;  but  you  hear,  after  all,  principally  the  man  who  talks 
through  these.  In  the  other  case,  it  is  not  the  great  man  who 
talks  to  you,  but  Theology,  Philosophy,  History,  Science,  that 
talk  through  him.     And  now  I  will  notice  but  one  thing  more, 
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and  that  is  Simplicity.  What  docs  that  word  not  comprehend? 
If  anything  bears  witness  to  a  deep  and  varied  Caltare,  that 
thing  is  simplicity,  and  we  know  and  recognise  it  when  we  see 
it.  Archbishop  Trench  has  a  discussion  of  what  it  means  to 
be  simple.  **  Why/'  asks  he,  *'  should  simple  be  used  slight- 
ingly still?  .  .  .  The  simple  is  one  properly  of  a  single  fold; 
•  .  .  and  indeed,  what  honor  can  be  higher  than  to  have 
nothing  double  about  us — to  be  without  duplicates  or  folds? 
Even  the  world  which  despises  simplicity  does  not  profess  to 
admire  duplicity  or  double-foldness."  That  is  the  idea ;  Culture 
is  to  make  us  single-folded,  so  that  from  whatever  side  we  may 
be  approached  our  identity  will  be  recognized  and  oar  simplicity 
verified. 


VIL 
INFANT  CONSECRATION  TO  THE  LORD. 

BT   RBV.   GEOROB   B.   RESSER. 

And  when  the  dajs  of  her  purifioaiion,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  were 
fulfilled,  they  brought  him  to  JeruBalem,  to  present  him  to  the  Lord. 

—Luke  2 ;  22. 

The  circumstance  related  in  the  passage  cited  above  brings 
to  our  attention  the  subject  of  Infant  Consecration,  a  subject 
which  ought  to  be  full  of  deepest  interest  to  all  persons  who 
hold  the  type  of  faith  that  we  do.  Upon  this  very  subject,  it 
is  true,  there  are  widely  differing  opinions  among  the  followers 
of  the  Lord ;  and  it  has  given  rise  to  heated  discussions  which 
have  oftentimes  not  been  characterized  by  the  beautiful  charity 
which  is  required  of  all  who  profess  the  Christian  name. 
Therefore  it  might  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  those  who 
are  conscious  of  such  undesirable  consequences  having  arisen 
in  the  past,  to  leave  untouched  the  cause  by  which  they  were 
produced. 

But  there  are  obvious  reasons  why  such  a  course,  instead  of 
being  for  the  furtherance  of  true  peace,  may  be  simply  a  pur- 
chasing of  quiet,  at  the  cost  of  true  Christian  principle  upon 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  correct  idea  of  essential  unity 
among  believers  in^hrist  does  not  make  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  we  all  at  once  grasp,  or  apprehend,  divine  truth  after 
the  same  fixed  mode.  Such  a  perfect  agreement  should  be  our 
ultimate  aim,  of  course;  but  that  does  not  imply  that  we  must 
all  reach  it  by  exactly  the  same  road.  True  unity  is  always 
characterized  by  multiplicity,  in  religion,  as  well  as  elsewhere ; 
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and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  divine  truth,  that  its  maltiplied 
phases  are  distinctly  brought  to  view  by  different  sascepti- 
bilities  upon  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  addresses  itself:  this 
can  only  result  in  the  greater  glory  of  God,  if  we  who  profess 
to  love  Him,  instead  of  working  solely  for  the  ascendancy  of 
our  own  opinions,  are  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  for  expand- 
ing knowledge ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  we  have  all  our  thoughts 
and  acts  bathed  in  that  deliberate  wisdom  and  charity  which 
appeared  so  clearly  in  the  life  of  Christ,  our  perfect  Pattern 
and  Example. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  remarks  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
reflect  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  theme :  ^'Infant  Dedication 
to  the  Lord."  There  is  always  a  certain  appearance  of  nnfair* 
ncss  about  carrying  on  an  argument  against  one's  opponents 
when  they  do  not  have  the  same  opportunity  that  you  do  to 
present  their  side  of  the  case ;  and  in  the  present  instance  we 
may  do  credit  to  our  cause  by  simply  endeavoring  to  rational- 
ize for  ourselves  the  faith  which  we  hold  with  regard  to  an  ir- 
responsible child's  relation  to  Christ  and  His  saving  work;  to 
answer  some  questions  which  may  arise  in  our  own  minds  con- 
cerning the  matter. 

First^  then  ;  >vith  the  strong  indications  which  there  are  here 
and  there  in  the  Word  of  God,  that  the  Sacraments  and  Ordi- 
nances established  in  the  Church  of  Christ  imply  a  conscious 
act  of  faith  upon  the  part  of  the  individual  as  necessary  to  a 
reception  of  their  benefit,  upon  what  ground  do  we  justify  the 
administration  of  any  of  these  to  a  child  less  than  a  year  old, 
for  instance ;  because  it  must  be  presumed  that  that  child 
cannot  perform  a  conscious  act,  in  the  proper  sense?  The 
question  deserves  careful  consideration,  because  there  is  in- 
volved in  it  the  important  truth,  that  the  mystery  of  salvation, 
in  its  highest  scope,  is  not  something  in  which  God  alone  works 
upon  us  as  passive,  but  requires  our  co-operation.  And  yet, 
our  belief  in  the  possibility  of  infantile  participation  in  the 
great  mystery  is  not,  by  any  means,  a  thing  humanly  wrought 
out,  but  claims  to  refer  itself  to  no  less  than  a  divine  authority. 
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The  first  sanction  of  this  kind  that  we  take  for  the  belief  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Covenant  made  with  Abraham,  the  Father 
of  the  Faithfal.    The  central  feature  of  that  Covenant  was,  that 
each  male  child  that  was  born  of  the  chosen  people  was  to  be 
brought  into  a  distinct  relation  to  God,  by  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision,  at  the  age  of  eight  days  ;  and  every  one  of  them   that 
was  not  thus  consecrated  to  Him,  was  to  be  regarded  as  cut  off 
from  the  privileges  and  benefits  of  the  Covenant.     Now  in  the 
days  of  Abraham,  children  at  the  age  of  eight  days  had  no 
more  self-consciousness,  or  any  other  consciousness,  than  our 
children  at  this  day  have.    They  knew  no  more  about  the  rela- 
tion  into    which   they   were   being   introduced ;   they  had  no 
manner  of  choice  of  their  own  as  to  the  benefits  which  they 
were  to  receive  from  the  institution,  or  the  obligations  which  it 
imposed  upon  them ;  nevertheless,  the  requirement  that  they 
should  thus  be  brought  into  special  relation  to  God  was  not  a 
legislation  of  Abraham,  as  a  religious  expediency,  but  a  direct 
command  of  God  Himself. 

But  what  shall  we  say  if  the  thought  suggests  itself  to  our 
minds,  that  the  benefit  of  the  Covenant  made  with  Abraham 
was  mainly  national  in  its  character ;  or,  at  most,  it  was  only 
typical  of  better  things  to  come  ?  We  answer,  that  the  whole 
structure  of  God's  covenant  engagement  with  Abraham  will 
not  admit  the  interpretation,  that  it  concerned  only  national 
distinction,  or  temporal  good,  but  was,  from  beginning  to  end, 
according  to  the  teaching  of  our  Saviour,  the  promise  of  grace 
and  mercy ;  in  other  words,  of  spiritual,  heavenly  blessings. 

Then,  as  to  the  second  part  of  the  suggestion,  the  better  the 
order  of  things  of  which  the  Abrahamic  Institutes  were  typical, 
the  more  broad,  comprehensive,  or  extensive  they  must  be.  I 
suppose  we  would  universally  admit  that  the  statute  law  of  our 
land  which  establishes  an  individual's  inalienable  right  to  an 
inheritance  and  possession  of  property  is  intrinsically  very 
much  of  an  advance  upon  that  one  which  merely  secures  him 
the  right  of  suffrage,  or  of  voting;  is  of  inestimably  greater 
meaning  and  benefit  to  him ;  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
17 
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difierence  is  just,  that  whilst  the  latter  is  of  force  for  only  a 
limited  number  of  persons,  those  who  have  reached  their  ma- 
jority, the  former  embraces  citizens  of  all  ages^  even  down  to 
that  of  one  dav.  So  we  hold  that,  if  the  benefit  of  the  Abra- 
haniic  Covenant  extended  itself  through  all  stages  of  life  to  an 
infant  of  eight  davs  old,  whereas  the  grace  of  Christ's  dispen- 
sation touches  only  those  who  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  con- 
sciousness, the  latter  is  not  an  advance,  bnt  a  retrogression;  it 
moves  not  in  a  broader,  but  a  narrower  channel. 

Furthermore,  with  regard  to  the  suggestion,  that  the  statute 
requiring  children  to  be  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day  only  be- 
longed to  a  Covenant  which  was  to  pass  away,  we  are  instructed 
to  believe  that  no  part  of  that  first  dispensation  was  to  pass 
away,  in  the  sense  of  being  abolUhed.  That  was  never  the 
term  which  the  Saviour  used  with  reference  to  it.  •'  Not  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  shall  pass  away  until  all  be  fulfilled/'  He 
says.  ^^  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
but  to  fulfill  them."  Such  language  can  only  mean,  that  all 
the  essential  features  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  were  carried 
over  into,  and  conserved  in,  the  new  dispensation  which  He  es- 
tablished. For  example :  The  bloody  sacrifices  for  sin  in  the 
Old  Testament  economy  were  not  simply  abrogated;  the  whole 
idea  underlying  them  was  taken  up  into  the  atoning  sacrifice  of 
the  Lamb  of  God,  and  remains  there  in  perpetual  force  for  our 
faith.  Likewise  with  all  the  elements  of  the  ancient  economy: 
the  Passover  merging  into  the  Supper  of  the  Lord;  the  Sabbath 
passing  into  the  Christian  Sunday,  or  Lord's  Day;  and  what 
more  natural,  than  to  expect  that  so  central  and  significant  an  in- 
stitution of  the  first  dispensation  as  circumcision  was  not  intended 
to  be  without  a  correspondence  in  the  new  order  of  grace? 

But,  one  step  further.  The  branch  of  the  Church  to  which 
we  belong  adheres  closely  to  what  is  known  as  the  '*  Christo- 
centric  "  type  of  faith,  according  to  which  we  are  taught  that 
our  Christian  calling  does  not  consist  primarily  in  laying  hold 
of  the  work  of  Christ,  in  an  abstract  way,  for  our  salvation,  but 
in  getting  into  living  union  with  His  person  ;  taking  His  perso- 
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nal  life  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  Pattern  in  all  respects, 
for  the  life  of  every  individual  that  is  to  be  saved  by  Ilim,  in 
the  exhaustive  sense  of  the  term.  Now  we  know  that  Jesus' 
life  did  not  begin  with  maturity,  or  self-consciousness,  but  with 
helpless  infancy,  developing  stage  by  stage  toward  the  perfec- 
tion of  His  character  as  our  Redeemer,  under  the  sanctifying 
ordinances  of  the  economy  already  established.  At  the  age  of 
eight  days  he  was  subjected  to  the  rite  of  circumcision.  As 
soon  as  the  days  of  His  mother's  purification  were  fulfilled, 
which  in  this  case  were  forty,  or  about  six  weeks.  His  parents 
brought  Him  to  the  Temple,  to  present  Him  to  the  Lord.  But 
what  could  this  presentation  of  the  Child  Jesus  to  God  amount 
to  ?  we  might  ask.  At  this  time  He  was  just  as  irresponsi- 
ble as  any  other  child  ever  was  at  the  same  age ;  He  possessed 
DO  more  self-consciousness  ;  and,  therefore.  He  knew  no  more 
about  his  offering  to  God  in  the  Ordinance  of  the  Temple  than 
any  other  babe  that  was  similarly  treated. 

If  at  this  point  we  feel  impelled  to  think  that  these 
instances  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  infant  Jesus, 
Himself,  received  any  real  benefit  from  them  in  His  unconscious 
state,  that  they  only  refer  themselves  to  a  pious  desire  of 
His  parents  to  do  for  Him  according  to  the  established  law  of 
their  nation,  we  need  only  remember,  that  the  established  law 
itself  was  not  a  mere  Jbwish  tradition,  or  a  meaningless  human 
institution,  but  was  ordained  by  God  Himself  as  a  grace-bearing 
medium  for  all  children  who  were  brought  under  its 
power;  for  it  was  not  said  that  a  failure  to  comply  with  the 
regulation  would  only  bring  censure  upon  the  parents  for 
disregard  of  God's  command,  but  produce  disadvantage  for  the 
children  themselves.  Considering,  then,  that  God  has  pro- 
claimed Himself  to  be  the  same  **  yesterday,  to-day  and  for- 
ever," would  it  not  be  exceedingly  strange  to  regard  Ilim  as 
having  made  such  provision  for  children  four  thousand  years 
ago,  and  omitting  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  for  our  children 
DOW,  in  this  the  time  of  His  highest  revelation  of  His  good- 
Dess  to  humanity  ? 
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But,  we  mav  have   to  contend  with  the  inward  intimation, 
that   still   something   more  than  what   has   been   advanced  is 
necessary  to  sanction  the  belief  that  a  child  can  participate,  in 
any  real  way,  in  the   benefits  of  Christ's  saving  life  and  work 
before  it  is  capable  of  performing  the  fully  conscioas  act  of 
penitent  faith,  because  the  argument  so  far  has  mainly  been 
drawn  from  the  old  order  of  things.     If  so,  then  let  ns  tani 
to  the  authority  of  Jesus,  Himself,  at  a  time  when  he  had  not 
only  proclaimed,  but  proven  Himself  to  be  an  infallible  Teacher 
of  truth.     On  one  .occasion,  we  are  informed  by  the  inspired 
Evangelists,  a  number  of  mothers  followed  the  Saviour,  de- 
siring Him   to  bless  their  children.     His  disciples,  with  the 
best  intentions,  of  course,  chided  these  mothers    for  making 
such  a  request.     Exactly  what  the  disciples  said  to  them  at  the 
time   is  not   recorded   for   us ;   but  it   was,  in    all    probabilitj 
something  like  this :     ^'  Our  Master  is  engaged   in   the  vast, 
momentous  task  of  providing  salvation  for  a  lost  and  ruined 
race  ;  illuminating  the  world  with  divine  truth ;  and  preparing 
men  for  the  establishment  of  His  great  and  glorious  King- 
dom.    But  your  children  are  too  young  to  participate  activelj 
in  tliis  great  work  ;  they  cannot  understand  anything  about  its 
fundamental    principles,  and,  therefore,    it   is    impossible  for 
them   to  be  brought  into  any  such  personal  relation  to  Him  •* 
that  which   you  seek  ;    let  this    be  sufficient  to    silence  your 
appeals.'     Then  the  Saviour,  hearing  the  disciples'  deliverance 
upon    the   subject,  turned   to    them   with  a  gentle   rebuke  for 
attempting  to  stand  betwen  Him  and  the  little  children.     He 
showed  them  that,  so  far  from  its  being  true  that  the  benefit  of 
a  personal,  saving  contact  with  Him  is  accessible  only  to  those 
who  can  consciously  lay  hold  of  it,  His  Kingdom  is  to  be  made 
up   of    just   such   subjects   as    were   then    before  Him ;    that, 
instead  of   the    children's    having   to  get   up    to   maturity   of 
knowledge  and  judgment  before    they  could  have  anything  to 
do  with   Him,  they  who  are  mature  have  to  come  down  to  the 
childrei»'s  basis  before  they  can   enter  into  saving  fellowship 
with  Him.     Then,  he  did  not  simply  say 'to  the  mothers:  **Go 
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your  way ;  your  children  are  blesRed  without  the  necessity  of 
any  formal   act   to  indicate  it;  they   will  go  along  with  my 
Kingdom  by  a  kind  of  force  of  inertia,  until  they  are  capable  of 
accepting  me  for  themselves ; "  but  He  took  them  up  in  Jlis 
arms,  put  His  hands    upon  them,  and  blessed  them,  although 
they  had  no  more  power  to  appreciate  the  blessing,  or  to  un- 
derstand the  obligation  which  it  involved,  than  children  of  the 
same  age  who  may  now  be  brought  under  the  benediction  of 
His  appointments ;  nor  can  we  imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
blessing  itself  which  He  then  bestowed  was  any  less  weighty  and 
far-reaching  in   its   power   upon  the  soul  than  that  which*  is 
intended  to   be  conveyed  now  by   the  administration  of  any 
Sacrament  which  he  has  appointed  in  His  Church. 

But  yet  another  perplexity,  of  a  more  practical  character, 
may  urge  itself  .upon  our  attention  relative  to  this  subject. 
How  shall  we  dispose  of  the  fact,  that  so  many  persons  who 
liaye  been  consecrated  to  God  in  infancy  never  come  to  realise  the 
grace  which  is  predicated  of  the  transaction,  but  fall  away  into 
gross  impiety  when  they  arrive  at  maturity,  whilst,  it  is  inti- 
mated, comparatively  few  of  those  who,  by  their  own  conscious 
act,  come  into  the  Church  ever  lapse  from  their  profession  ? 
Well,  it  requires  care  to  avoid  a  serious  fallacy  to  which  that 
question  may  give  rise.     In  the  first  place,  if  we  take  the  whole 
number  of  those  whose  lives  develop  from  the  basis  of  consecra- 
tion to  God  in  childhood,  and  set  them  opposite  to  the  number 
of  those  who  find   their  way  into   the  Church  purely  from  the 
point  of  rational  awakening  to  a  sense  of  their  need  of  Christ 
without  any  religious  influence  being   early  brought  to  bear 
upon  them :  then  compare  the  number  who  fall  on  both  sides, 
our  observation  would  differ  very  materially  from   what  the 
common  conception  is.     In  the  next  place,  the  failure  in  which 
infant  consecration  issues  in  some  instances  is  not  inevitably  to 
be  attributed  to  a  falsity  or  defect  in  the  doctrine  itself,  else 
the  transaction  would  have  to  end  in  failure  in  every  case;  and 
that  is  not  found  to  be  the  fact,  for  the  main  stream  of  Chris- 
tianity to-day  consists  of  persons  Avhose  saving  connection  with 
Christ  began  with  early  childhood. 
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But  with  that  well  understood,  it  is  necessary  for  ns  to  pon- 
der the  phase  of  this  subject  which  has  just  come  under  oor 
notice.     It  i^  a  striking  thing  that  so  many  children  dedicated 
to  God  fall  away  into  impiety  later  on  ;  but,  unquestionably, 
the  bulk  of  responsibility  for  the  sad  occurrence  rests  upon  as 
who  are  God's  conscious  agents  for  the  care  of  the  young;  it 
is  duo  chiefly  to  the  meager  instruction  and   training  which  we 
give  them  with  regard  to  their  real  relation  to  Christ.     How 
many  good,  earnest  conversations  do  we  have  with  our  children 
about  what  their  Baptism  means,  what  it  is  intended  to  do  for 
them,  upon  what  ground  they  have  been  introduced  into  that 
connection?     And  is  it  any  strange  thing,  then,  that  when  they 
come  to  think  for  themselves,  they  have  no  adequate  conceptioti 
of  where  they  stand,  or  how  they  are  to  proceed  religiously^ 
Suppose  that  a  man  with  large  possessions  of  property  has  * 
son.     From  his  very  infancy  that  boy  is  possessor  of  so  muC^ 
of  his  father's  estate  as  will  fall  to  him  when  he  becomes  of  a^^t 
though,  as  Saint  Paul  says,  for  the  period  of  his  minority  he   ** 
under  tutors  and  governors.     But  during  this  period,  we  wi*^ 
say,  he  receives  no  manner  of  instruction  concerning  his  patr^" 
mony  ;  is  not  made  to  understand  one  thing  about  how  he  com^^ 
to  have  such  a  claim  ;  what  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  inheritance 
is ;  how  it  is  to  be  used  when   he  gets  full  possession  of  it,  io 
order   that  it  may  be  of  real   account  to  him  ;  what  will   that 
boy  be  likely  to  do  when   his   estate  passes  into  his  hands? 
There  are  enough  of  actual  instances  to  warrant  us  in  thinking 
that,  ten  to  one,  he  will  simply  squander  the  whole  thing.     He 
is  not  in  a  position  to  put  a  judicious  valuation  upon  his  inheri- 
tance ;  he  does  not  know  where  to   begin  to  make  the  thing  his 
own  in  any  right  sense ;  and  the  most  natural  thing  for  him  to 
do  is,  to  let  it  slip  away  from  him,  or  else  handle   it  in  a  way 
which  is  an  occasion  of  annoyance  to  any  one  of  correct  business 
principles  who  may  observe  it. 

Many  of  our  baptized  children  are  in  just  that  situation 
spiritually  when  they  come  to  the  age  of  consciousness.  They 
have  had  little  or  no  correct,  definite  instruction  upon  the  truth, 
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that  thiey  have  all  the  while  been  heirs  of  Christ  in  minority, 
awaiting  the  time  when  they  are  to  take  that  inheritance  under 
▼olantary  control,  and  appropriate  it  to  themselves;  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  when  they  get  to  that  point,  without  the  right 
discipline,  many  of  them  simply  squander  their  heavenly  estate. 
It  ought  to  be  said  of  every  one  of  our  children,  as  Paul 
declared  of  Timothy,  that  from  childhood  they  have  known  the 
Scriptures ;  not  known  merely  by  rote :  but  through  all  the 
stages  of  their  development  they  have  been  made  to  understand 
what  the  contents  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  mean  for  them  ;  then 
their  evolution  into  full,  voluntary  discipleship  of  Christ  would 
be  as  natural  and  effectual  as  that  of  Timothy. 

This  presses  home  to  us  a  solemn  and  weighty  obligation  as 
members  of  the  Reformed  Church.  If  we  are  willing  to  listen 
to  her  voice,  she  assures  us  that  if  we  bring  our  children  to 
Christ  He  will  take  them  into  His  loving  arms  and  bless  them  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  she  teaches  us  that  He  hands  them  back 
to  us,  to  train  and  nurture  in  His  grace  until  they  are  able 
to  take  voluntary  charge  of  their  spiritual  heritage;  and  vre 
must  be  very  dull  of  hearing  if  we  do  not  catch  from  Him  the 
warning  in  this  connection,  that  if  we  neglect  the  duty  in  any 
degree,  our  own  children's  blood,  woful  thought !  may  some  day 
be  upon  our  heads.  Would  that  we  were  all  suitably  impressed 
with  this  grave  obligation,  so  that  we  might  comply  in  some 
sufficient  measure  with  the  injunction  of  the  Saviour ;  ^'  Suffer 
the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of 
such  is  the  Kingdom  of  heaven."  We  cannot  be  excused  for 
slighting  that  injunction  upon  the  ground,  that  He  has  not 
specified  exactly  the  way  in  whichy  or  the  means  bi/  which^  the 
children  are  to  be  brought  to  Him.  There  are  many  other 
things  which  we  do  in  carrying  out  His  purpose  concerning  us 
without  any  specific  instructions  from  Him  as  to  the  how  and 
why.  He  never  gave  a  syllable  of  direction  that  we  should 
observe  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  day  of  rest,  instead  of 
the  seventh;  and  yet,  the  whole  Christian  world,  with  but  one 
exception   so  small   that  it  is  hardly  worth  mentioning,  has 
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assented  to  the  change,  guided  by  a  sanctified  jadgment  of  what 
the  will  of  the  Lord  is  in  this  respect 

Correspondingivy  Jesas   having   indicated   the   fundamental 
fact,  that  the  little  children  are  to  be  presented  to  Him  for  hlak 
blessing,  it  follows,  of  necessityy  that  there  must  be  some  definite) 
way  in  which  this  is  to  be  done;  and  a  sanctified  reason  ougli^^ 
to  be  able  to  determine  appropriately  from  the  spirit  and  genix^ 
of  His  teaching  what  that  way  is.     But  we  must  never  snppos^^ 
that  the  presentation  of  our  children  to  Christ  for  His  blessia^ 
is  our  full  and  finished  part,  after  which  the  blessing  will  worlc 
out  its  own  end.     Our  obligation  holds  until  our  offspring  ha^^ 
been  brought  thoroughly  to  understand  and  appropriate  tb^*'^ 
blessing  to  the  salvation  of  their  souls.     Having  been  con»^^ 
crated  to  the  Lord  in  their  infancy,  they  should  be  made  to  f^^ 
at  the  earliest  dawning  of  .their  consciousness  that  His  clait^^ 
are  upon  them  ;  that  every  participation  of  theirs  in  sin  is,    ^ 
a  peculiar  way,  different  from  that  of  the  children  of  infidel 
a  dishonoring  of  His  name ;  and  every  virtue  that  adorns  ther 
character  is,  in  the  same  peculiar  way,  a  contribution  to  H^^ 
glory.     If  we  would  only  do  this  with  fidelity,  one  of  the  r 
proaches  which  are  now  laid  upon  Infant  Baptism  would  be  for 
ever  reduced  to  a  bare  minimum,^and  our  children,  with  bu 
rare  exceptions,  would  have  no  hesitancy  about  assuming  at  th^^ 
proper  time  all  moral  obligation  to  their  Lord. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A  PRECIOUS  STONE 

**  BlesMd  art  thoa  Simon  Bar-Jona ;   for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto 
thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'' — St.  Matt.  xvi.  17. 

SECTION  L 

The  Call  of  Peter. 

If  Andrew  and  Simon  questioned  the  design  of  their  Mes- 
^^iah  in  giving  the  latter  a  new  name,  they  were  not  long  left 
in  doubt,  for  soon  after  this,  as  Jesus  was  walking  on  the  shore 
^>f  Galilee,  and  saw  the  brothers  casting  a  net  into  the  sea,  He 
trailed  them  to  follow  Him  and  He  would  make  them  "  fishers 
^>f  men."    "  Fishers  of  men !  "  Yes,  for  the  new  natural  Crea- 
don, like  the  old,  was  to  come  by  the  quiet  brooding  of  "  the 
Spirit"  on  "the  water.*'     "And  they  straightway  left  their 
siets  and  followed  Him ; "  the  one,  it  may  be  imagined,  soberly 
^^and  thoughtfully,  but  the  other,  according  to  the  disposition 
^ox  which  the  Master  chose  him,  eagerly  and  joyfully,  for  the 
"voice  as  well  as  the  look  of  Jesus  had  always  an  irresistible 
attraction  for  him.  p 

He  was  not  yet  a  conscious  Christian,  much  less  controlled 

l>y  the  spiritual  life,  but  in  virtue  of  what  he  should  and  would 

lecome,  the  Messiah  had  re-named  him.    By  pronouncing  him 

^*  Cephas,''  He  intimated  that  he  was  a  Christian  in  embryo, 

destined  to  come  to  perfection ;  and  in  saying  that  he  should 
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be  "  called  "  such,  further  showed  the  desire  that  every 
he  was  addressed,  or  spoken  of,  it  should  be  done  (wheth^  -^er 
men  knew  it  or  not)  with  honor :  so  signal  was  the  distinctic^  on 
He  conferred  on  the  son  who  was  first  born,  and  the  discip«z:3)le 
who  should  first  confess  Him !  And  hence  though  Jes^"  -sus 
almost  always  calls  him  *'  Simon,"  by  others  he  is  more  fr*" 
quently  called  *'  Cephas,"  or  "  Peter,"  or  "  Simon  Peter." 

As  with  the  natural  man,  so  is  it  with  "  the  new  man 
Christ  Jesus.''     First  is  the  grain,  then  the  blade,  the  stal" 
the  ear,  the  full  corn  in  the  ear,  and,  last  of  all,  the  com  full 
ripe,     "The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  heare 
the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  ai 
whither  it  goeth  :  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit 
Each  is  discovered  only  by  his  growth,  and  known  by  hi 
fruits.     Not  till  long  after  this,  could  Simon  Peter  write 
Christians,  "  ye  are  born,"  or  begotten,  *'  again,  not  of  coi 
ruptible  seed"  (the  old  Adam),  "  but  of  incorruptible "  (th^ 
new  Adam),  and  are  *'  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature/'    How^ 
ever,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Cephas  now  so  far  unde^ 
the  influence  of  Christ's  life  as  to  confess  its  origin  and  nature, 
the  re-creating  power  of  the  Spirit  was  to  bear  directly  on 
him,  for  **  no  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the 
Holy  Ghost."*     No  one  then  was  so  fit  to  be  his  teacher  indi- 
rectly as  the  Messiah,  who  had  Himself  been  '*  conceived  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,'*  and  to  whom  the  Spirit  had  been  given  with- 
out measure.     For  the  wonderful  purpose  of  calling,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  old  dispensation,  the  Messiah  "  the  Son  of 
the 'living  "  or  eternal  God,  Simon  had  been  chosen,  and  there- 
fore the  eternal  nature  of  Christ's  life  was  to  work  on  his  con- 
sciousness  to   this  end,  though    only  through    His   created 
nature,  as  alone  it  could.     Having  been  appointed  to  make  a 
perfect  confession  of  the  Messiah's  personality,  it  would  not 
suffice  for  Peter  to  say  merely,  "  Thou  art  the  Son  of  the  liv* 

•  "The  word  Kfpwf,  Lord,  is  that  by  which  the  word  Jehovah  is  commonlj 
rendered  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament.*'     Hodge.  Com.  on  I.  Cor. 
xii.  3. 
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ing  God."  Calling  Jesus  "  Lord,"  or  God  eternal,  is  not  suffi- 
cient. His  created  and  true  humanity  is  also  an  integral  part 
of  His  being,  and  was  likewise  to  be  acknowledged,  for  on 
this  His  eternal  humanity  is  as  dependent  for  revelation  as  the 
soul  of  man  is  dependent  on  his  body.  And  since  Christ's 
humanity  can  so  abundantly  reveal  His  divinity,  and  His 
divinity  glorify  His  humanity,  what  does  it  teach  but  that  God 
and  man  are  in  the  quality  and  form  of  their  essence  precisely 
alike  ?  Man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive of  His  life. 

Of  course,  the  Spirit  of  God  coming  through  the  Messiah 
as  His  life  was,  thus  far,  characterized  barely  by  its  past  acts, 
Peter's  confession  would  be  accordingly.  That  is,  he  would 
be  able  to  acknowledge  only  the  one  life  and  personality, 
'*  Thou^^  and  the  two  natures  (created  and  uncreated)  of  his 
Master,  including  His  offices  of  Prophet,  Priest  and  King. 
There  would  be  no  recognition  of  His  work  as  a  Saviour  and 
Mediator.  The  Messiah  had  not  yet  died  and  risen,  and  these 
acts  being  only  prospective,  could  not  affect  His  life  like  those 
of  the  past — His  conception  and  incarnation,  birth,  baptism 
and  temptation — which  (notably  the  last  two)  had  testified  and 
confirmed  to  Him  chiefly  His  Sonship  time-created  and 
eternally  begotten. 

To  John  the  Baptist,  an  Israelite  restricted  to  the  old  econ- 
omy, the  revelation  of  the  Messiah's  sinless  person  and  vicar- 
ious work  was  made  from  the  outside,  by  visible  signs  and 
audible  words.  But  to  Simon  Peter  the  first  representative  of 
the  new  dispensation,  the  perfect  personality  of  the  Christ  was 
not  to  be  made  known  by  outward  word  or  sign.  This  know- 
ledge was  to  come  to  him  incidentally  from  Jesus'  teachings 
and  miracles,  but  above  all  with  the  growth  of  the  life  of  the 
Messiah,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  re-creating  work  of 
the  Spirit  in  him.  Then,  the  revelation  thus  made  by  the  will 
of  the  Father,  was  to  be  declared  by  Simon  as  a  matter  of 
conviction,  and  not  (like  the  Baptist's)  of  information.  The 
result  would  be  that  in  confessing  Christ,  Peter  would  reveal 
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himself  begotten  of  Him,  and  therefore  His  son,  "  the  man  of 
the  Rock/'  or  the  first  Christian.    It  is  true,  there  were  several 
extraordinary  signs  from  heaven  given  to  the  disciples,  but  it 
was  to  them  as  Jews  still  under  the  old  dispensation,  and  in  a 
transition-state.     Besides,  those   that   occurred    immediately 
after  Peter's  acknowledgment — Christ's  transfiguration  and  the 
Voice  from  the  cloud — were  meant  to  attest  the  truth  of  his 
confession,  and  confirm  him  and  James  and  John  in  this  faith. 
The  splendor  which  then  radiated  from  their  Master's  person, 
prefigured  the  glorification  of  that  created  human  body  whose 
lowliness  and  weakness  had  not  hindered  Peter  from  declaring 
Him  to  be  the  eternal  Son  of  God. 


SECT/ON//. 
Christians  the  Sons  of  the  Triune  God. 

In  its  natural  and  progressive  order,  the  first  step  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  is  to  learn  to  know  Him  as  true  man,  and 
this  being  possible  only  under  the  old  covenant  where  He  was 
born  and  lived  and  died,  all  Christians  have  their  beginning  as 
sons  of  the  Father.  But  in  addition  to  this  there  is  another 
excellent  reason  for  their  beginning  as  such.  Under  the  old 
dispensation  the  Messiah's  life  was  not  His  own  to  give  to 
others.  There  it  was  pledged  to  ransom  His  brethren,  and 
only  His  own  to  giw^for  others.  To  serve  this  limited  pur- 
•  pose  He  had  been  born,  and  was  to  die  under  the  old.  He 
was  the  Son  of  that  covenant,  who  was  to  be  made,  through 
suffering  and  death,  the  Saviour  of  every  one,  who,  by  faith 
and  the  drawing  of  the  Father,  should  become  His  "  brother, 
and  sister,  and  mother."  *'  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except 
the  Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him."  Because  of  this 
drawing  and  faith,  they  are  called  the  sons  of  the  Father. 
Christ's  life  was  not  to  be  His  own  to  give  to  believers  till 
after  His  glorification.  Then  He  was  to  further  come  as  their 
Father  and  Mediator.  This  He  did,  publicly  and  by  His 
Spirit,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.     At  that  time,  the  water-bap- 
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tism  of  John  and  the  Spirit-baptism  of  Jesus  were  united;  and 
ever  since,  the  life  of  the  Messiah  as  both  their  Saviour  and 
Mediator  has  been  given  simultaneously  to  His  people,  be- 
cause, though  they  were  henceforth  to  be  really  and  actually 
under  "  the  new  testament,"  it  was  also  to  be,  as  He  said— 
"  the  new  testament  in  My  Blood/'  This  giving  being  done  at 
the  express  desire  of  the  Father,  they  are  also  called  His  sons, 
even  though  His  life  comes  to  them,  as  alone  it  can,  through 
the  incarnate  Son,  and  individualized  in  the  created  Messiah. 
Thus  Christ's  children  are  the  inheritors  of  His  natural  human 
life  back  to  its  very  beginning;  even  to  being  created  and 
generated  of  Him  as  He,  Jesus,  was  created  arid  generated  of 
the  life  of  the  Virgin — by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Indeed  in  Him  their  life  reaches  farther  back  than  this. 
"  Mary  "  was  *'  the  mother  of  Jesus,"  the  Saviour  of  men ;  but 
the  last  Adam,  like  the  first,  was  "without  father,  without 
mother,"  and  "  without  descent."  God  alone  was  the  Parent 
of  each  by  special  creation.  As  the  Saviour  of  men,  Jesus 
was  born  of  a  woman,  born  under  that  which  through  Adam's 
transgression  had  become  the  law  of  our  fallen  life — its 
mortality.  Therefore  He  was  a  subject  of  death,  or  born  to 
die,  and  "  crucified  through  weakness.''  *  But  "  conceived  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  He  was  also  born  of  the  original  life  of 
Adam,  and  thus  was  the  sinless  **  Son  of  man."  And  having 
maintained  this  sinlessness,  and  added  to  it  holiness,  He  was 
entitled,  as  such  Son  of  man,  to  immortality  and  translation 
without  death.  But  His  nature  and  office  of  Saviour  forbade 
it  However,  this  feature  o(  His  life  is  not  lost.  It  shall  yet 
appear  in  His  people,  when  they,  who  are  alive  at  His  second 
commg, '*  shall  not  die  I'  but,  by  virtue  of  His  life  latent  in 
them,  "  be  changed  "  from  mortal  into  immortal,  and  be  caught 
up  into  the  air  to  be  "  forever  with  the  Lord." 

That  Christ's  natural  life  is  imparted  to  believers,  the  Scrip- 
tures plainly  teach.     *'  As  in  Adam  all  die,"  through  partak- 

•  **  Hia  death  was  the  evidence  of  weakness,  in  the  sense  of  having  a  weak,  or 
mortal  nature.''     Hodge.   Com.  on  II.  Cor.  xiii.  4. 
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ing  of  his  life  natural  and  sinful,  "even  so,"  through  partaking 
of  His  life  natural  and  sinless,  "in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive."     **  The  first  man  Adam  was  made  a  living "  or  life- 
giving  "  soul ;  the  last  Adam,  a  quickening  spirit*'     But,  in 
order  to  become  a  quickening  spirit,  He,  too,  had  to  be  made 
a  life-giving  soul,  for  "  that  was  not  first  which  is  spiritual, 
but  that  which  is  natural,  and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual" 
Men  are  dvaJ  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  must  be  made  ahe 
again  through  re-generation  by  Christ's  Spirit,  and  the  only 
point  of  meeting  is  the  common  natural  life  of  the  two.   After 
this  they  can  be  further  quickened  into  spiritual  life.     Though 
indeed  their  new  '*  natural "  life  is  also  "  spiritual,**  in  being 
invisible  and  wholly  the  work  of  the  Spirit.     The  very  terms 
used  in  the  Scriptures — "rr-newing**  and  "  re-generation  " — 
show  that  Christ's  Adamic  life  is  given  to  believers.     From 
Him  they  receive  the  life  of  man  the  second  time;  but  the  life 
of  God  (once  man's  potentially)  they  could  never  have  ob- 
tained, had  not  He  brought  it  to  them  by  the  incarnation. 
Hence,  after  receiving  it,  their  name  of  "Christians,"  or  sons 
of  Christ,  and  "  the  sons  of  God."    Re-generation— =-"  Ye  must 
be  dorn  agaiHy^  of  the  last  Adam  and  the  incarnate  Son,  is 
the  ring  of  the  New  Testament. 

In  the  initial  step  of  their  re-newing,  believers  receive 
Christ's  life  as  it  was  first  unlaid,  and  then  laid  down.  The 
first  phase,  unlaid  down,  makes  them  the  inheritors  of  His  in- 
nocent and  sinless  mortal  life ;  and  the  second  phase — laid 
down — of  His  vicarious  death.  They  are  never  in  this  world 
the  actual  inheritors  of  His  immortal  life,  for  Jesus  was  not 
begotten  of  God  till  at  His  resurrection,*  when,  through  this 
begetting,  He  became  immortal;  and  believers  must  follow 
the  same  law.  Since,  then,  their  new  life  is  mortal  to  them  in 
that  they  can  lose  it,  and  invaluable  because  they  can  be  saved 
by  it,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Scriptures  urge  them:  "  Quench 
not  the  Spirit,^'  and  :  **  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling,"  and  warn  them :  **  Let  him  that  thinketh  he 

*Acts  xiii.  33.    Heb.  i.  5. 
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standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall  ?  **  It  would  be  strange  if  they 
did  not,  and  the  more  so  as  they  have,  what  Jesus  never  had 
— a  sinful  nature  to  contend  with.  Satan  labors  hard  to  make 
them  fall,  as  he  labored  to  make  their  Master,  and  it  rests  with 
them,  either  by  God's  grace  to  conquer  sin  and  Satan,  or  to 
suffer  that  gradual  '*  quenching  "  and  withdrawal  of  the  life- 
bringing  Spirit,  which  is  their  mortality  and  death  as 
Christians.  The  old  and  the  new  Adamic  life  are  continually 
struggling  together  in  them,  and  only  death  ends  the  strife. 
But  where  the  warfare  is  earnest  and  increasing,  the  result  is 
in  favor  of  the  youngest  born,  for  "  though  our  outward  man 
perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day. "  In  all 
these  respects,  they  are  still  under  the  old  covenant,  and  the 
Sons  of  the  Father. 

But  at  the  same  time,  they  are,  in  another  view,  the  children 
of  Christ  the  incarnate  Son.  And  that  is,  through  being 
"complete  in  Him."  Though  not  the  actual  inheritors,  on 
earth,  of  His  life  as  it  was  changed  in  the  resurrection,  they 
are  still  the  heirs  of  it,  for  after  this  period  His  life  was  to  be 
His  own  to  give  to  His  people  as  a  parent.  By  this  they  were 
to  become  His  acknowledged  children.  Hence,  after  this 
event,  He,  for  the  first  time,  as  a  formal  and  official  act 
'*  breathed  on  *'  the  disciples,  in  a  body,  "  saying,  Receive  ye 
the  Holy  Ghost.".  It  is  true  this  breathing  consecrated  them 
for  the  office  of  the  apostleship.  But  it  may  also  have  signi- 
fied the  confirmation  of  His  Father's  previous  act  in  making 
them  the  sons  of  His  life  natural  and  mortal.  And  it  may 
have  further  intimated  that  Christ  was  now,  at  His  own 
**  desire,"  making  them  the  heirs  of  His  life  ////mortal,  which 
had  become  so  through  the  triumphing  of  His  Divine  life; 
but  which  could  only  manifest  itself  in  them,  just  as  in  Him, 
by  the  resurrection  and  transformation  of  their  human  bodies. 

In  no  other  way  than  by  His  life  as  true  or  perfect  man, 
could  Christ's  life  as  true  or  perfect  God  be  given  to  believers. 
Therefore,  it  required  that  they  be  made  **  Stones,"  in  order 
to  become '*  Rocks ; "  ''Israelites  indeed,"  to  become  "Chris- 
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tians ; "  "  babes,"  to  become  "  men."    As  the  first,  they  arc 
the  sons  of  God  by  "  adoption/'  and  the  "  brethren  "  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  He  is  their  elder  brother,  for  He  too  is  "the  Som 
of  Adam  "  or  man.     They  have  received  "  the  Spirit  of  adop- 
tion,'' whereby  they  cry,  "  Abba,  Father ;  "  for  they  "  are  the 
children  of  God :  and  if  children,  then  heirs ,  heirs  of  God, 
and  joint-heirs  with  Christ"     As  the  second,  they  are  the  sons 
of  Christ,  having  been  **  begotten  again  unto  a  lively  "  or  liv- 
ing  "hope"  by  "the   resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead."     Christ  is  now  in  them  that  "  hope  of  glory,"  which 
embraces  the  redemption  and  glorification  of  their  bodies  no 
less  than  their  souls  and  spirits.     Besides,  being  His  "  dis- 
ciples," and  "friends'*  and  "brethren,"  they  are,  even  in  this 
world  and  still  under  the  close  of  the  old  covenant,  Christ's 
"  children,''  His  "  sons  "  and  "  daughters."     But  as  this  is  be- 
cause they  are  at  the  same  time  under  the  beginning  of  the 
new  covenant,  they  are  admonished  not  to  stop  content  with 
the  bare  salvation  of  their  souls,  but,  "  leaving  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,"  to  "go  on  unto  perfection;" 
not  to  remain  "  babes,"  but  "  in  understanding  be  men ; "  to 
know  Him  in  "the  power  of  His  resurrection,"  seeing  that 
though  "  buried  with  Him  in  baptism,"  therein  are  they  also 
"risen  with  Him,"  and  made  to  "sit  together  in  heavenly 
places  in  Christ  Jesus."     Thus  Christians  are  indeed  the  sons 
of  the  Triune  God ;  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  also 
"  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  for  the  work  of  their  re-newing  is  the 
province  of  the  Spirit.     And,  therefore,  are  they  baptized  in 
the  Name  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Prayer  universal  and  un- 
ceasing, which  Jesus  taught  them,  appeals  not  alone  to  Him, 
but  to  the  whole  Godhead  as  their  "  Father," 

Publicly  and  tinivcrsally,  Christ's  whole  and  perfect  life, 
created  and  uncreated,  and  in  all  its  different  and  progressive 
phases,  was  not  to  be  "  given  "  or  offered  to  men  till  after  His 
death,  and  resurrection,  and  ascension,  and  glorification,  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Christian  church. 
This  twofold  gift  (the  greatest  Gift  of  God  to  man,  the  Holy 
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• 
Ghost  bringing  the  life  of  Christ)  was  reserved  to  distinguish 

and  exalt  the  new  dispensation.     Under  it  alone,  the  Spirit 
i¥as  to  give,  in  its  entirety,  the  life  of  Him  who  is  the  last 
Adam,  man's  Son  and  Saviour,  and  "  the  second  Man,"  his 
Father  and  Mediator ;  as  well  as  the  incarnate  Lord  hidden 
and  humiliated,  revealed  and  exalted.     The  apostles,  then, 
were  elevated  above  all  other  believers  in  having  received  it, 
in  a  body,  formally,  afier  Christ's  death  and  resurrection,  and 
before  His  ascension,  and  therefore  in  advance  of  the  Pente- 
costal time.     They  were  the  promise  of  the  coming  harvest. 
But  St  Peter  was  preferred  beyond  his  brethren  in  having  re- 
ceived \X.  prior  \.o  all  these  ew^ntSy  singly  diViA  formally ^  dX  the 
very  beginning  of  Christ's  public  ministry,  and  in  the  preg- 
nant sentence :  "  Thou  art  Simon  the  son  of  Jonas :  thou  shalt 
be  called  Cephas,  (A  stone)."     Hence,  he,  the  firstling  of  His 
little  flock,  was  the  sole  and  only  acknowledged  Christian  or 
son  of  the  Christ  under  the  strictly  old  dispensation.     When 
his  brethren  were  formally  **  breathed  upon,"  the  Messiah  had 
died  and  risen  again,  and  was  no  longer  wholly  under  the  old 
economy,  and  the  disciples  received  His  life  at  that  time,  as  did 
Peter  likewise  with  them,  further  characterized  by  these  two 
succeeding  events.     Hence,  too,  the  fact  that  they,  and  he, 
only  then  received  it  thus  further  marked,  greatly  lessens  the 
sin  of  Simon's  previous  denial,  and  their  forsaking  of  Christ. 
And  now,  since  no  man  can  come  to  the  Father  but  by  the 
incarnate  Son,  the  Messiah  Himself  was  to  be  Simon's  teacher. 
"Take  this  child  and  nurse  it  for  me ;  and  I  will  give  thee  thy 
wages,*'  might  be  aptly  applied  to  the  unconscious  Moses  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  Peter  was  drawn  to,  and  placed  under 
the  care  of  Him  who  was  in  reality  both  his  elder  Brother, 
and   Father.     After  this,  he  is,  therefore,  continually  repre- 
sented   as    following    their     divinely    appointed    Instructor 
Whithersoever  He  went.     As  witnesses  of  all  His  private  and 
public  teaching,  preaching  and  miracles,  *'  Jesus  taketh  Peter, 
^nd  James  and  John,'*  His  chosen  ones,  (but  always  Peter 
first)}  that  by  precept  and  example  *' Simon,"  as  He  affection- 
18' 
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• 
atcly  called  him,  mig^ht  be  prepared  for  his  destined  place. 

The  new  consciousness,  also,  was  to  be  developed  within  him, 
by  that  constant  communian  with  the  Lord  which  is  as  vitally 
necessar>'  for  the  growth  of  the  Christian,  as  is  the  life  of  a 
mother  for  her  unborn  child.   All  this  was  done,  too,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  Master's  promise  to  him  personally,  but  be- 
cause for  Christ  and  His  church  much  depended  on  Peter; 
how  much,  history  must  show,  and  to  discover  which  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  people  of  their  time. 

SECTION  IIL 
The  Jrivs  of  the  Messiahs  Day. 

For  a  long  while  before  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  the 
Jewish  church  had  been  under  condemnation.     It  was  unsat- 
isfactor)'  to  the  Divine  Mind.     Its  slaying  of  beasts  and  offer- 
ings could  not  take  away  sin,  nor  make  the  comers  thereunto 
perfect.     It  was  time  for  a  nobler  and  richer  sacrifice  to  ap- 
pear.    The  hour  had  arrived  for  fulfilling  those — not  by  dis- 
carding and  destroying— but  by  completing  and  crowning 
them.     God  had  no  longer  any  pleasure  in  the  offering  of 
brute-life.     It  could  not  reach  that  of  His  children;  and  it 
was  their  life  which  needed  reparation.     How  could  it  ?  The 
Maker  of  all  things  had  not  given  to  brutes  "  the  breath  of 
life,''  and  they  were  irrational,  irresponsible  and  perishable. 
They  were  not  made  to  live  forever,  for  to  the  brute  there  is 
no  resurrection ;  but  all  men,  good  and  bad,  shall  return  again 
in  the  body.     Only  as  the  symbol  of  man's,  and  of  a  higher 
and  purer  human  life  yet  to  come,  could  the  offerings  of  beasts 
and  birds  give  satisfaction  to  God  and  peace  to  men.     While 
God  knew,  men  not  only  believed,  but  rightly  reasoned  that 
the  blood  of  mere  animals  could  not  atone  for  their  own, 
which  had  been  forfeited  by  sin.     And  in  fact,  as  typical,  God 
did  institute  the  sacrifices  of  the  old  dispensation,  through 
Moses  the  great  lawgiver,  and  as  such  some  of  the  Jewish 
people  regarded  them,  its  prophets  and  martyrs  for,  inst^ce. 
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and  many  pious,  quiet  souls,  in  the  secret  recesses  of  their 
l|earts.  Hence,  all  these  looked  for  the  coming  of  the  great 
Antitype  with  constant  longing  and  anxiety. 

The  mass  of  the  people,  however,  unconvinced  of  the  actual 
presence  of  sin  in  their  life,  and  accepting  it  only  as  a  tradi- 
tional notion  or  doctrine,  rested  in  the  types  and  looked  not 
beyond ;  though  they  observed  the  ceremonies  of  God's  ap- 
pointment. With  these  they  were  content,  and  wished  for 
nothing  better.  Of  this  class  was  Simon  Bar-Jona  at  the 
time  he  visited  the  Christ.  He  called  to  see  the  Messiah  not 
as  the  Anointed  of  God  to  take  away  sin,  but  as  a  Sovereigpfi 
to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  David  and  restore  the 
Klingdom  to  Israel.  That  word  "  King/*  and  not  **  Saviour," 
brought  him  in  haste  to  the  dwelling  of  Jesus.  Simon  had 
never  felt  the  burden  of  sin,  or  he  would  not  have  said,  when 
Jesus  spake  of  His  approaching  sufferings  and  death,  "  Be  it 
far  from  thee,  Lord  :  this  shall  not  be  unto  thee."  He  rested 
for  salvation  on  his  morality  and  the  rigid  observance  of  all 
the  prescribed  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  ritual ;  a 
weakness  of  which,  Satan  at  a  later  period  took  advantage. 

The  learned,  powerful  and  ambitious  of  the  nation,  likewise 
felt  not  the  bondage  of  sin.  But  they  did  feel  the  degrada- 
tion of  poverty  and  political  oppression,  and  ardently  desired 
the  advent  of  their  Messiah  as  a  great  conqueror  and  de- 
liverer, to  lift  them  out  of  this  bondage  and  exalt  them  in 
splendor  iar  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth..  Should  He 
come  otherwise,  they  were  ready  to  disown,  and,  if  need  be, 
put  Him  to  death.  '  Many  more  despised  the  traditional  doc- 
trine of  sin  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  man  to  believe,  and 
escaping  conviction  by  shutting  their  eyes  to  evil,  rejected 
both  the  signs  and  the  things  signified  by  their  ceremonial 
law.  Neither  necessity  nor  faith,  on  their  part,  demanded 
them,  and  these  alone  could  give  them  value.  The  sacrifices 
in  the  case  of  all  these,  being  unmixed  with  faith,  were  power- 
less to  convince  of  sin ;  and  the  moral  law,  though  it  was  read 
in  their  hearing  constantly,  was  equally  impotent,  not  having 
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been  written  in  their  hearts.   This  was  the  promise  of  the  new 
and  better  covenant  which  the  Messiah  was  to  introduce. 

All  this  was  directly  contrary  to  the  design  of  the  Lord  in 
giving  them  the  law,  the  prophets  and  the  ordinances.     By 
His  incarnation  He  was  now  become  their  brother,  bone  of 
their  bone  and  flesh  of  their  flesh,  and  His  great  heart  yearned 
toward  the  whole  people,  for  their  political  slavery  at  the  time 
of  the  Messiah's  advent  was  a  presage  of  their  utter  ruin  as  a 
nation  and  the  chosen  people  of  God.     He  had  come  to  free 
them  ally  at  once  and  forever,  from  their  ceremonial  law,  that 
grievous  burden  of  incessant  washing  and  cleansing  and  sacri- 
ficing,   under   which   they  labored  and  groaned,  and  which 
threatened  to  keep  them  slaves  forever.     But,  in  order  to  faith 
in  Himself,  they  must  be  convinced  of  sin  and  the  need  of  a 
Saviour ;  otherwise,  they  would  hug  their  chains  and  refuse 
to  be  delivered.     Therefore,  Jesus  preached  to  the  people,  and 
with  the  Pliarisees  and  rulers  reasoned  of  His  own  Divine 
procedure;  but  all   was  in  vain.     They  would  not    confess 
themselves  sinners,  and  Him  holy  and  divine,  nor  would  they 
go  to  Him  that  they  might  have  life.     They  envied^and  hated 
Him.     *' Whence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom?"  they  asked, 
'*  and  these  mighty  works  ? "  Only  one  was  fair  and  honest 
enough   to  say ;  **  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher 
come  from  God :  for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou 
docst,  except  God  be  with  him."     The  others,  unable  to  deny 
His  wisdom  and  mighty  works,  chose  to  ascribe  them  to  the 
Prince  of  devils.     Preferring  to  violate  both  reason  and  con* 
science,  they  refused  the  Kingdom  of  Godbecause  they  would 
not  have   *^  this    man,"    *'  Jesus   of  Nazareth,"  to   reign  over 
them.     He  was  too  lowly  born,  unworldly  and  really    too 
good,  for  He  declined  to  prostitute  His  gifts  to  their  purposes ; 
and  their  exceeding  jealousy  would  not  suffer  Him  to  live. 
**  This  man  docth  many  miracles,"  they  said  among  them- 
selves, and,  "  What   do  we  ?  "  "  Behold,  the  world  is   gone 
after  him ! "  And  when  the  voices  of  the  people  began  to  rise 
in  ominous  murmurs,  such  as,  *'  When  Christ  cometh,  will  he 
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do  more  miracles  than  these  which  this  man  hath  done  ?  "  they 
*•  sent  officers  to  take  him."  Contempt  would  not  answer ; 
rejection  was  not  enough ;  their  own  safety  demanded  His 
death :  and  so  they  deliberately  sealed  His  fate,  and  their  own, 
for  this  Samson  could  not  go  down  without  pulling  them,  the 
pillars  of  the  temple  of  Dagon,  with  Him. 

The  doctors  of  the  law  were  just  as  unable  to  receive  Him. 
Their  zeal  without  knowledge  made  them  continually  mistake 
the  letter  for  the  spirit.  One  scribe  alone  was  willing  to 
acknowledge  publicly,  that  the  "  Master"  had  "  said  the  truth  *' 
in  concluding  the  whole  law,  moral  and  ceremonial,  in  that 
grand  declaration :  "  Hear,  O  Israel ;  the  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord  :  and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and 
ivith  all  thy  strength :  this  is  the  first  commandment.  And 
the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.  There  is  none  other  commandment  greater  than 
these."*  And  overcome  by  its  beauty  and  truth  the  scribe 
responded,  "this  is  more  than  all  whole  burnt  offerings  and 
sacrifices;"  while  Jesus  rewarded  him  with  the  commenda- 
tion,  ''Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God." 

He  was  "not  far  from  it,"  but  still  he  was  not  in  it;  for, 
alas!  although  he  answered  discreetly,  or  wisely,  he  also  an- 
swered prudently,  or  cautiously.  Assenting  freely  to  Christ's 
declaration  that  love  to  God  and  man  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law,  he  rejected  His  preface,  "Hear,  O  Israel;  the  Lord  our 
God  is  one  LoRD,"t  and  substituted  the  Scripture,  "There 
•is  one  God;  and  there  is  none  other  but  He."  Perhaps  be- 
cause he  answered  publicly,  he  chose  those  words,  and  so  held 
fast  to  the  great  truth  that  there  is  but  "  one  God,"  numeri- 
cally. But  whilst  he  thus  parried  the  Master's  quotation,  he, 
at  the  same  time,  rejected  the  doctrine  of  Moses,  and  its 
endorsement  by  Jesus.  By  the  words,  "the  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord,"  Moses  meant,  and  Christ  also,  that  their  God,  the 
Lord,  Jehovah,  was  both   one  and  three;  one  in  number, 

*St«  Mark  zii.  29-31.  t  I^ut.  vi.  4. 
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nature  and  essence,  and  three  in  Persons.  "God"  and 
**  Lord,"  *  though  interchangeable  terms,  are  not  the  same. 
"  God  "  refers  to  the  nature,  "  Lord  "  to  the  essence  or  sub- 
stance. As  God,  He  is  one  in  nature — uncreated  and  eternal 
**  spirit.'*  As  I^rd,  He  is  also  one  in  essence  or  substance, 
though  this  (one  essence  or  substance)  is  constituted  by  three 
different  Persons  or  "  subsistences  "  f — "  Father,'^  *'  Son  "  and 
"  Holy  Ghost."  This  form  of  essence,  Triune,  makes  Him 
" Man*^  the  same  that  He  called  Adam  when  He  created  His 
life  triune  in  order  to  receive  the  life  of  his  Maker.  But  this 
form,  being  in  God  uncreated,  makes  Him,  what  His  created 
image  is  not,  "  living  '*  or  self-subsisting  Man.  The  double 
term,  "  Lord  God,"  or  '*  Jehovah  God,"  comprises  and  ex- 
presses both  essence  and  nature  (Man  eternal),  and  also  oneness^ 
in  number,  and  unity  in  the  sense  of  wholeness  or  entirety. 

It  was  more  than  merely  respect  for  its.  signification,  that 
led  the  scribe  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  "  Lord  "  (Jehovah). 
Knowing  that  Jesus  was  accused  of  claiming  this  Name  "  I 
AM,"  J  he  feared  by  using  it  to  compromise  himself.  He  was 
afraid  to  admit  that  the  "  One  Lord  "  of  Moses  might  be  a 
trinity  in  unity,  and  so  missed  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
memorable,  as  a  doctor  of  the  law,  by  finding  and  confessing 
what  Moses  in  his  holy  zeal  and  care  had  hidden ;  but  which 
the  greater  Prophet,  by  reasoning  and  preaching,  was  contin- 

*  That  there  was  some  distinction  in  these  different  appellations  was  early  per- 
ceived, and  various  explanations  were  employed  to  account  for  it.  Tertullian  ob- 
served that  God  was  not  called  Lord  (xip/of)  till  after  the  creation,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  it ;  while  Augustine  found  in  it  an  indication  of  the  absolute  dei>endence 
of  man  upon  God.  Chrysostom  considered  the  two  names,  Lord  and  God,  as 
equivalent,  and  the  alternate  use  of  them  arbitrary."  Smith's  *'  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible."     Article,  JEHOVAH. 

f  "What  I  denominate  a  Person,  is  a  subsistence  in  the  Divine  essence,  which  is 
related  to  the  others,  and  yet  distinguished  from  them  by  an  incommunicable  prop- 
erty.  By  the  word  subsistena  we  mean  something  different  from  the  word  essenct,** 
Calvin's  Institutes,  Vol.  I,  Book  I,  Chap,  xiii,  p.  121. 

X  "  If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  //?,"  &c.  "  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  word 
•*  //<r"  is  here  (and  in  verse  28)  printed  in  Italics,  and  is  therefore  not  expressed  in 
the  Greek  (See  on  6) ;  so  that  the  literal  translation  is,  *  If  ye  believe  not  that  I 
AM.'  "    New  Test.  Com.,  St.  John  viii.  24. 
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• 
ually  endeavoring  to  make  the  Jews  discover,  without  com- 
mitting Himself  by  plainly  saying  that  in  their  "  One "  is 
included  the  Messianic  and  Christian  "  Three."  But  far  more 
than  this  befell  him.  By  rejecting  the  Master's  quotation  for 
another  of  his  own  choosing,  he  capie  short  of  "  the  Kingdom 
of  God,"  and  showed  himself  lacking  in  the  perfect  faith  of 
*•  Israel." 

Though  to  Moses  alone  had  been  revealed  the  form,  a 
trinity  in  unity,  in  which  Jehovah  subsists  as  Father,  Son  or 
"  Word,'^  and  Spirit,  yet  the  Jews  of  old  knew  Him  by  these 
names,  for  they  were  not  strange  to  their  degenerate  sons 
when  the  Messiah  used  them.  Had,  then,  these  boasted  "dis- 
ciples of  Moses  *'  held  fast  to  them,  or  only  to  his  formula  of 
"  Hear,  O  Israel ;  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,"  they  might 
have  apprehended  the  possibility  of  their  Messiah's  eternal 
Sonship.  Then,  in  further  learning  the  "  mystery  "  *  of  the 
Name  Jehovah  (triune  and  life-giving,  as  Christ  revealed  it), 
they  might  also  have  come  to  acknowledge  the  fact  of  this 
Sonship.  But  having  believed  not  the  writings  of  Moses,  how 
could  they  believe  the  words  of  Christ?  With  the  watchword 
of  the  Jewish  church,  the  head  of  the  Christian  accepted  the 
challenge  of  the  lawyer,  who,  by  the  question,  "  Master,  which 
is  the  first  commandment  of  all  ?  "  stood  up  to  try  the  mar- 
velous teacher  that  also  tested  him.  He,  more  wary  than  just, 
proved  unequal  to  the  occasion  which  would  have  made  him 
grreat,  and  the  immortality  and  triple  blessing  were  limited 
to  him  who  should  yet  declare  publicly,  in  the  belief  and 
love  of  it,  the  eternal  Sonship  of  the  Messiah,  and  conse- 
quently the  incarnation,  and  that  which  inevitably  follows — 
the  similarity  of  God's  and  man's  essential  being. 

How  the  Messiah  must  have  prized  the  impulsive,  uncalcu- 
lating,   and  unreasoning   spirit   of  Simon   Bar-Jona,   which, 

•  *'  It  seems  that  the  new  revelation  was  not  of  the  Name  Jehovah,  but  of  the 
mystery  contained  in  the  Name  of  four  letters :  this  mystery  was  partially  unfolded 
to  Moses,  but  was  to  be  more  fully  declared  by  Christ  in  His  gospel  (see  Ps.  Ixxxiii. 
i8).''    Old  Test.  Com.,  Exodus  vi.  3. 
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ignorant  of  its  far-reaching  sequences,  should  prompt  him  to 
speak  his  conviction  without  fear  or  reservation !  What  an 
ad^-anre  is  his  confessiin  on  the  feeble  and  hesitating  admis- 
sion of  manv  of  the  Deoo'.e.  "  WTien  the  Christ  cometh.  will 
he  do  more  miracles  than  these  which  this  man  hath  done?" 
And  what  a  contrast  tj  the  protest  of  the  Jews,  **Thou 
blasphemest  I  *  and.  "Thou  hast  a  de>-il!"  Is  it  any  wonder 
that,  foreseeing  this  confession.  Jesus  promised  he  should  be 
called  the  '* Stone;"  or,  on  hearing  it.  should  pronounce  him, 
**the  Rock?"  The  Divine  Sonship  of  the 'Christ,  in  its  fullest 
extent,  it  was  absolutely  necessary-  should  be  declared  before 
His  death,  in  order  that  He  might  be  clear  of  the  blood  of 
His  **betravers  and  murderers,"  and  of  all  men. 

The  fulness  of  His  claim,  therefore,  was  very  well  under- 
stood by  the  Jews  when  they  said  to  Pilate,  *'  We  have  a  law, 
and  by  our  law  he  ought  to  die,  because  he  made  himself  the 
Son  of  God."     Nothing  short  of  this  unmistakable  acknowl. 
edgment,    would  have    induced  their  Messiah    to  give   His 
precious  life  into  their  hands.     There  was  to  be  no  doubt 
about  the  cause  of  His  martyrdom.     While  He  was  submit- 
ting, and  they  were  crucifying,  the  church  and  the  world  were 
to  know  that  it  was  solely  because  He  had  declared  and  main- 
tained that  He  was  both  the  created,  and  the  begotten  Son  of 
the  living  God.     Then  the  church  and  the  world  (in  a  better 
spirit   than   the  Jews   and  Gentiles   who  stood   around  and 
mocked).  He  predicted  would  sit  at  the  foot  of  His  cross,  and 
in  solving  the  necessity  of  His  death,  reach  the  complement- 
ing facts  of  sin  and  sinners.     The  prophecy,  **  And  I,  if  I  be 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me,"  is  in 
course  of  constant  fulfilment,  and  shall  culminate  in  the  re- 
demption of  a  **a  great  multitude,  which  no  man  can  number 
of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues." 

Indeed,  the  claim  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be  their  Messiah 
and  King,  was,  to  the  Jews,  so  incontestable,  that  had  He  been 
willing  to  exert  His  wonderful  and  miraculous  powers  for  the 
benefit  of  His  countrymen  alone,  and  solely  for  their  temporal 
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advantage,  the  cry  of  the  multitudes,  "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David!"  would  speedily  have  resulted  in  His  actual  coronation. 
But  when  He  hinted  of  still  higher  claims,  and  a  subordina- 
tion of  these  most  notable  gifts  to  a  will  superior  to  His  own 
and  theirs,  for  a  spiritual  purpose,  world-wide  and  universal, 
the  cry  at  once  arose,  "  We  will  have  no  king  but  Caesar ! " 
Or,  had  He  been  willing  to  forego,  in  its  highest  sense,  the 
title  of  "the  Son  of  God,"  the  shout  of  "Crucify  him! 
crucify  him ! "  had  never  arisen.  Of  sin,  the  Jews  could  not 
and  would  not  believe  themselves  guilty.  "  Children  of  Abra- 
ham "  they  protested  they  were,  and  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  before  Abraham,  Adam  was  their  father,  and  that  through 
the  malice  of  Satan,  Adam  had  fallen  away  from  God. 

An  apprehension  of  the  trinity  of  Jehovah  and  that  which 
follows^  the  power  to  communicate  His  life,  and  which  it  was 
the  mission  of  Jesus  to  teach  and  confirm,  being  wholly 
wanting  in  the  Jews,  they  cou^  no  more  bear  the  arguments 
that  fell  from  His  lips,  than  endure  the  light  that  beamed  from 
His  person  and  shone  in  His  works.  The  merciful  veil  (His 
mortal  humanity)  that  covered  the  truth  for  the  disciples,  and 
through  which  it  came  to  them  tempered  by  their  own  faith 
and  love,  the  Jews  rejected.  They  held  that  "  Christ  abideth 
forever," and  that  of  His  earthly  kingdom  "there  shall  be  no 
end."  Putting  Him  to  the  proof,  by  death,  that  He  was 
really  mortal,  they  mockingly  said:  "Let  Christ  the  King  of 
Israel  descend  now  from  the  cross,  that  we  may  see  and  be- 
lieve," and  found  to  their  dismay,  when  He  was  slain,  that  God 
without  Him  is  a  blinding  light  and  a  consuming  fire.  Hav- 
ing no  feith,  they  had  no  patience,  and  would  not  wait  to  hear 
that  if  God  had  sent  them  a  prophet  whose  mission  forced 
them  to  the  brink  of  despair,  it  was  because  He  had  also  sent 
Him  to  throw  Himself  between  them  and  that  gulf  as  a 
deliverer.    And  so  they  condemned  Him  to  death. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

STtTRM  OF  Christian  Thioloot.  Bj  Henrj  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Edited  by 
William  8.  Kerr,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Hartford  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Fourth  Edition,  Reyised.  With  an  Introduction  bj  Thomas  8. 
Hastings,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.  1S90.  Price, 
$2.00. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1884,  and  we  called 
attention  to  it  in  the  December  number  of  this  Review  for  that 
year.  We  then  pronounced  it  a  valuable  and  interesting  volume 
that  deserved  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  minister  and  student 
of  theology.  This  judgment  has  been  confirmed  Jby  the  years  that 
have  since  passed  by.  It  is  now  recognized  as  a  standard  work  on 
Christian  Doctrine,  not  only  amoi^g  Presbyterians,  in  one  of  whose 
Seminaries  the  author  was  a  professor,  but  in  the  Church  at  large. 

This  new  edition  is  prefaced  with  a  brief  introduction  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  S.  Hastings,  President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
and  has  added  to  it  a  Scriptural  Index  not  in  former  editions.  The 
foot-notes  have  also  been  revised  and  typographical  errors  have 
been  corrected.  In  its  present  form  the  volume  is  accordingly  more 
desirable  than  ever  before.  Though  offered  at  a  very  low  price, 
the  printing,  paper  and  binding  are  all  good.  Our  readers  who 
have  not  already  secured  a  copy  of  it,  will  do  well  to  buy  it  and 
carefully  study  it.  Its  views  throughout  are  sound  and  scriptural, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  other  systems  of  Christian 
Theology. 

Thb  Miracles  of  Oub  Saviour.  Expounded  and  Illustrated.  By  William  M. 
Taylor,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle.  New  York  :  A.  C. 
Armstrong  &  Son.     1890.    Price,  $1.76. 

This  volume  is  a  worthy  companion  to  the  author's  book  on  the 
Parables  of  Our  Saviour,  and  is  possessed  of  the  same  admirable 
qualities.  The  first  chapter,  which  is  introductory,  defines  the  nature 
of  the  Scripture  miracles,  and  considers  and  ably  answers  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  urged  against  them.  The  thirty-two 
chapters  which  follow  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  differ- 
ent miracles  which  according  to  the  Grospels  our  Ijord  wrought 
during  His  public  ministry  on  earth.  The  aim  of  the  author  in 
their  treatment  has  been  throughout  expository  and  practical,  rather 
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than  apologetic  Prominence  is  especially  ^iven  to  their  parabolic 
teaching  as  "signs"  of  our  Loni's  mission.  Dr.  Taylor  very 
properly  r^ards  the  miracles  as  forming  themselves  a  part  of  the 
Kevelation,  which  at  first  they  introduced  and  endorsed,  and  there- 
fore as  illustrations  in  the  department  of  nature  of  some  features  of 
the  Divine  operation  in  the  domain  of  Grace.  His  treatment  of 
them  under  to  is  aspect  is  fresh  and  stimulating.  The  book  is  one 
which,  accordingly,  will  amply  repay  a  careful  reading  of  its  con- 
tents by  intelligent  Christian  men  and  women  generally.  Ministers 
also  will  find  it  worthy  their  attention  as  it  is  an  unusually  sug- 
gestive and  helpful  treatment  of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates. 

The  Book  ov  Isaiah.  By  the  Rot.  Qeorge  Adam  Smith,  M. A.,  Minister  of 
Qaeen's  Cross  Church,  Aberdeen.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  II.  Isaiah  XL.~ 
LXVI.  With'  a  sketch  of  the  History  of  Israel  from  Isaiah  to  the  Exile. 
New  York :    A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  714  Broadwaj.     1890.    Price,  $1.50. 

Thb  second  volume  on  the  Book  of  Isaiah  by  Rev.  Smith  is  no 
lee  interesting  aod  valuable  than  the  first  volume,  whose  merits 
have  attracted  so  much  attention.  The  twenty-seven  chapters  of 
which  it  rives  an  exposition  the  author  accepts  *'  as  a  separate 
prophecy  from  a  century  and  a  half  later  than  Isaiah  himself,  in  a 
style  and  on  subjects  not  altogether  the  same  as  his.''  He  has 
foand  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  pursue  a  somewhat  dlffereat 
method  of  exposition  from  that  of  the  previous  volume,  but  the 
present  volume  is  not  on  this  account  any  less  attractive,  as  it  deals 
with  a  series  of  historical  and  religious  questions  of  supreme  im- 
portance, among  which  are  these :  What  is  Israel  ?  What  is  Israel's 
Grod?  How  is  Jehovah  difierent  from  other  gods?  How  is  Israel 
different  from  other  peoples  ? 

The  exposition  itself  is  divided  into  Four  Books.  The  First 
Book  contains  an  argument  for  placing  the  date  of  the  prophecy 
about  550  b  c,  and  sketches  the  history  of  Israel  from  Isaiah  to 
the  Exile.  Book  Second  discusses  the  political  redemption  from 
Babylon,  with  the  questions  attached  to  it  about  the  nature  and 
character  of  God,  and  about  Cyrus  and  Babylon.  Book  Third  re- 
lates to  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  and  expounds  all  the  passages  on 
that  subject.  The  Fourth  Book  is  devoted  to  those  portions  of 
the  propnecy  which  have  reference  to  the  Return  and  Restoration. 
A  new  translation  from  the  original  has  been  provided  for  nearly 
the  whole  prophecy. 

The  work  on  every  page  gives  evidenco  of  superior  scholarship. 
Its  spirit  is  devout  and  reverent ;  and  its  style  clear  and  vigor- 
ous. It  cannot  be  studied  without  profit.  Though  not  pre- 
pared to  endorse  all  the  views  of  the  author,  we  can  nevertheless 
neartily  commend  this  second  volume  as  well  as  the  first  volume 
of  his  Exposition  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  to  all  our  readers  as  highly 
deserving  their  attention.    Those  who  would  have  a  clear  statement 
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of  the  reaji*>n5   f-^r  believing  in  the  existence  of  a  second  Isaiah, 
will,  especially,  find  the  present  volume  of  real  service  to  them. 

Thk  Bouk  or  Fa.x-lfjia<te5.  With  %  new  tranBlation.  Bj  Samuel  Cox,  D.D., 
Author  of  ronimenuries on  Job,  Ruth,  etc.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong. 
Price.  $1.00. 

In  this  volume  we  have  an  interesting  exposition  of  an  interestiDg 
portion  ut*  the  OKI  Testament  Scriptures.  The  work  is  haaed  oo 
lectures  delivortHl  hv  the  author  twentv-five  rears  ago,  and  published 
in  1 807  with  the  title  of  *•  The  Quest  of  the'Chief  Good."  A  large 
first  edition  was  s]>ei'dily  sold  out,  but  owing  to  peculiar  circum- 
stances no  second  etlitiou  was  printed,  though  frequently  asked  for. 
During  the  past  year,  hi>wever,  the  work  was  rewritten  and  revised, 
and  now  appeans  as  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  excellent  series  known 
as  "The  Expositor's  Bible.*' 

The  book  as  now  published   consists  of  three  parts.      First  we 
have  an   extended   iatn>duction  which   treats   of  the   authorship, 
form,  desii^n  and   c«^ntents  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  gives  a  brief  sketch 
of   the   history  of   the  Captivity,  during  which,   or    shortly  after 
which.   Dr.  Cox   holds,  it  was  written.     Then   we  have,  secondly, 
an  excellent  new  translation  of  the   work,  which  is  followed,  in  the 
third  place,  by  the  Exposition  which   makes  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  volume.    The  course  pursued  in  the  Exposition  is  indicated  in 
the  following  passage  which   we   take  from   Dr.   Cox*s   prefiu^e. 
''  None  of  the  scholars  who  have  recently  commented  on  the  Book 
doubt   that  it  is   the  quest  of  the   Chief  Good  which  it  sets  forth  ; 
and   thoui^h   some   of    them  manage    and    divide    it    differently, 
yet,  on  the  whole  and  in  the  main,  they  are  agreed  that  this  quest  is 
urged    in  Wisilom,   in  Pleasure,  in    Devotion  to    Public  Affairs,  in 
Wealth  and  in  the  Golden  Mean ;  and  that  it  ends  and  rests  in  the 
large  noble  conclusion  that  only  as   men  reverence  God  and  keep 
His  commandments,  and  trust  in  His  love,  do  they  touch  their  true 
ideal,  and  find  a  g«K>4l  that  will   satisfy  and  sustain  them  under  all 
changes  even  to  the  last." 

Dr.  Cox  writes  in  a  clear  and  animated  stvle,  and  shows  himself 
thoroughly  aciiuainted  with  his  subject.  His  exjKisition  is  conse- 
quently not  only  hi;;:hly  interesting,  but  also  highly  instructive.  As 
uie  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  moreover,  deals  with  the  very  questions 
which  at  the  present  most  engage  men's  minds,  and  offers  a  solution 
of  them,  this  ex|X)3ition  of  it  deserves  the  attention  of  all  classes  of 
persons.     The  study  of  it  cannot  but  prove  helpfuL 

The  Sermon  Bible.    St.  Matthew  XXII.  to  St.  Murk  XVI.     New  York  :  A.  C. 
Armstrong  &  Son.  51  East  10th  Street,  near  Broadway.     l891.    IMce,  $1.60. 

This  is  the  Sixth  volume  of  the  Sermon  Bible,  and  the  second 
pertaining  to  the  New  Testament,  which  properly  claims  more  at- 
tention than  the  Old  Testament.     The  sketches  of  sermons  contain* 
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ed  in  it  are  faighl?  instructiye  and  very  suggestive.  No  minister  can 
carefully  study  them  without  benefit  The  references  to  sermons 
and  theological  treatises  are  also  very  valuable.  With  each  succes- 
sive volume  of  the  work  we  are  more  and  more  impressed  with  its 
merits  and  convinced  that  it  is  a  truly  useful  and  helpful  publica- 
tion. 

ScEiPTUBB  SBLBCTI03I8  POR  Dailt  Readikg.  A  Portion  of  the  Bible  for 
erery  dajin  the  year.  Compiled  by  UeT.  Jesse  L.  Hurlbut,  D.D.,  Author  of 
'*Oatline  Normal  Lessons/'  '*  Studies  in  the  Four  Gospels/'  <*  Studies  in  Old 
Tcstment  History/'  **  A  Manual  of  Biblical  Geography/'  etc.  New  York  : 
Hunt  &  Eaton.     Cinoinnatti :  Cranston  &  Stowe.     1891.     Price,  $1.50. 

This  work  has  been  prepared  for  devotional  purposes  and  espe- 
cially for  use  at  family  worship.  It  is  made  up  of  diiferent  portions 
of  Scripture  of  nearly  uniform  length,  iitted  for  reading  in  the 
fiunily,  and  so  chosen  as  to  furnish  a  reading  for  every  day  in  the 
year  and  to  complete  the  Bible  in  the  same  time.  The  selections 
throughout  give  evidence  of  good  judgment,  and  are  admirably 
adapted  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  They 
are  printed,  moreover,  on  good  paper,  and  in  large  clear  type,  so 
that  they  can  be  read  with  ease  and  pleasure.  The  proper  pronun- 
ciation of  the  names  of  persons  and  places  occurring  in  the  selec- 
tions is  also  indicated.  The  book  is  deserving  a  place  in  every 
family  and  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  all  who  will  give  it  a 
trial,  as  a  valuable  help  in  conducting  family  devotions. 

Elijah,  thb  Mak  or  God.  By  Mark  Guy  Pearse.  New  York :  Hunt  &  Eaton, 
Cindnnati :  Cranston  &  Stowe.     1801.    Price,  60  cents. 

This  is  a  highly  attractive  and  interesting  volume.  In  a  very 
graphic  and  instructive  manner  it  portrays  in  its  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pages  the  character  of  Elijah,  the  Man  of  God,  whose  appear- 
ance must  have  been  as  the  lightning- flash,  and  whose  wordti  must 
have  fallen  like  a  thunder-clap  upon  the  astonished  Ahab,  King  of 
Israel,  and  his  Court.  The  lessons  which  his  life  and  labors  were 
intended  to  teach  men  are  strikingly  set  forth,  and  can  scarcely  fail 
to  impress  themselves  on  the  n)iud  and  heart  of  the  reader.  The 
book  IS,  in  every  respect,  a  most  admirable  one,  and  ought  to  find  a 
place  in  every  Sunday-school  library.  It  is  a  book  that  all  can 
read  with  profit. 

SruDin  IN  Old  Testambkt  Histoet.  By  ReT.  Jesse  L.  Hurlbut,  D.D  ,  Author 
of  '*  A  Manual  of  Bible  Geography/'  "Outline  Normal  Lessous,"  "Supple- 
mental Lessons  for  the  Sunday-school/'  and  "Studies  in  the  Four  Gospels.' 
New  York  :  Hunt  &  Eaton.  Cincinnati :  Cranston  &  Stowe.  IbUO.  Trice, 
paper,  25  cents  ;  cloth,  40  cents. 

The  aim  of  this  little  book  is  to  present  an  outline  history  of 
Grod's  chosen  people,  Israel,  and  to  show  what  was  their  mission, 
how  they  were  trained  for  it,  and  how  the  world  was  prepared  to 
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receive  it.  The  Kx>k  itself  consists  of  ten  studiea,  to  each  of  which 
are  attached  a  blackboard  outline,  questions  for  review,  and  subjedi 
for  special  papei^.  It  is  desi^med  for  private  study,  and  also  for  use 
in  the  ciass-n.H>m,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  lor  which 
it  is  intended.  Anv  person  who  will  thoroughly  acquaint  himself 
with  its  cimtents  will  be  well  intbrmed  in  Old  Testament  history.  It 
is  a  book  that  should  be  studied. 

The  PiorLi'»  Bible  :  IH^courses  upon  Holj  Scripture.  By  Joseph  Fwkflr, 
D.D..  Minister  of  the  City  Temple,  Holbom  Viadaci,  London.  Vol.  XIIL 
The  Prorerbs.  New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagn&lla,  PublUhen,  18 and  20  Aflor 
Place.     ISyl.     IMce.  $l.oO. 

This  latest  volume  of  The  People's  Bible  deals  with  *'  The  Pro* 
verbs.'*    The  discvmrses  of  which  it  is  principally  made  up  are  all 
poAses^evi  of  the  striking  homiletical  characteristics  which  distinguish 
the  author  and  have  made  him  so  well  known  as  a  pulpit  orator  and 
theological  writer.     They  sparkle  as  usual  with  Dritliant  gems  of 
thought  aud  impressive  utterances  of  Divine  truth.     Among  the 
subjei'is  treated.  esiKXMally  noteworthy  are  the  following:     •*Soul 
Winning,"  "  The  Discipliue  of  Knowledge,"  "  Women,   Wise  and 
Fo^aish,"  '•  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Conscience/' "  Self-RestraiuC 
"  Mischievous  Lij^s,  *  •'  Strength  of  Character,"  and  "  Opportunity 
aud  Obligation.**     At  the  close  of  the  volume  sixteen  pages    are 
given  to  the  consideration  of  Pagan  Proverbs.     The  comments  on 
these  are  esi^eciaily  bright  and  sparkling.     Ministers  will  find  the 
book  sugge:?tive  and  full  of  homiletical  material,  which,  if  properly 
used,  will  be  f^iund  verv  serviceable. 
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THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  SCRIPTURE  PROGRES- 

SIVE.* 

BY   PROP.   J.    C.    BOWMAN,    A.M. 

The  regnant  principle  of  modern  thought  is  that  which  finds 
expression  in  the  one  woni,  Evolution. 

It  is  claimed  for  it  that,  more  than  all  other  words,  it  has 
served  as  a  revolutionary  call  to  modern  thought,  and  that  no 
sjstem  of  thought  can  long  sustain  itself  without  adjusting 
itself  to  the  new  doctrine.  The  rapid  progress  made  by  this 
new  mode  of  thinking  within  recent  years  is  viewed  with  grave 
apprehension  by  many  conhcrvatives  who  believe  that  any  favor- 
able recognition  of  the  principle  of  evolution  carries  with  it  a 
tendency  to  undermine  the  orthodox  fuith.  But  those  of  us 
^ho  have  been  schooled  in  a  system  of  thought  whose  distinc- 
tive feature  is  that  of  the  Organic  Idea  and  Organic  Unity,  have 
experienced  no  alarm  at  the  progress  of  evolution,  nor  do  we 

*  An  address  deliyered  Maj  VZih,  1891,  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Lan- 
euter,  Pa.,  bj  Prof.  Bowman  upon  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration  as  Profes- 

•  

■or  of  New  Testament  Exegesis. 

19  287 
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entertain  such  inisgiving<^  with  regard  to  tlie  Usae  as  to  ioqaire: 
*'  Can  the  Old  Faith  live  with  the  New  ?  "  For  fuUj  half  a 
oenturj  has  this,  the  central  institation  of  the  Reformed  Chareh 
in  the  United  States,  been  familiar  with  the  idea  of  an  erola- 
tionaiy  process  as  essential  not  only  to  the  proper  uoderatand- 
ing  of  nature  and  natural  science,  but  as  no  less  essential  to  a 
correct  conception  of  history  and  theology. 

The  dominant  principle  of  our  theological  systeoiy  vis.,  the 
Christological,  has  afforded  us  special  advantage  in  guarding  oi 
against  the  errors  of  the  purely  8cienti6o  theory  of  evolutioOi 
and  iu  providing  against  the  '^  missing  links  "  which  baffle  the 
investigations  of  science,  and  thereby  has  prevented  the  despair 
of  thought  to  which  all  monistic  and  agnostic  theories  tend. 
The  main  fault  to  be  found  with  the  modem  doctrine  of  evola- 
tion,  as  advocated  by  its  professed  champions^  is  not  its  ad- 
vanced and  liberal  tendency,  but  rather  its  narrowness  and 
false  limitations. 

Tracing  the  evolutionary  process  backward,  we  cannot  stop 
with  the  Bathybius  of  Huxley  or  the  Monera  of  Haeckel^  bat, 
with  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  we  go  back  infinitely 
further,  to  that  from  which  all  protoplasm  proceeds:  '^In  the 
beginning,  God."  Following  the  process  of  evolution  from  the 
most  incomplete  form  of  life  to  its  supposed  highest  develop- 
ment in  the  cerebrum  of  man,  we  take  an  infinite  step  in  ad- 
vance, and  find  the  culmination  of  the  process  in  the  God-Man, 
"  crowned  with  glory  and  honor  '^  in  the  heaven  of  heavens. 

In  the  light  of  the  Christological  Principle  evolation  finds  its 
true  interpretation.  It  is  not  a  movement  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowe;«t  plane  on  earth  simply,  but  a  movement  from  eter- 
nity to  eternity,  as  comprehended  iu  Him  who  is  the  Alpha  and 
the  Omega,  the  ideal  origin  of  all  things  and  their  teleology. 
All  earthly  evolution  is  but  a  half  truth  which  finds  its  other 
half  in  the  continuous  evolution  in  the  supernatural,  heavenly 
world ;  so  that  the  highest  development  which  may  be  attained 
on  earth  is  but  a  preparation  for  that  which  is  perfect  and 
which  is  to  come. 
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The  scope  of  the  Christologioal  Principle  is  not,  thereforei 
limited  to  the  science  of  theology  as  such.  It  is  the  regulative 
principle  of  all  science;  for  only  in  its  light  can  we  study 
aright  both  the  hidden  things  of  nature  and  the  deep  things  of 
Grod.  The  facts  of  natural  science  find  their  final  interpretation 
in  the  science  of  the  supernatural,  and  the  philosophy  of  his* 
tory  can  be  rightly  learned  only  in  the  light  of  the  more  com- 
prehensive science  of  the  Christology  of  history.  The  philoso- 
phy taught  by  St.  Paul,  vis.,  that  the  whole  creation  is  summed 
up  and  perfected  in  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven, 
contains  a  germinal  truth  which  is  beginning  to  find  its  proper 
place  in  cosmological  and  theological  science.  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  archetype,  the  organ  and  the  end  of  the  whole  process  of 
creation.  All  things  were  formed  and  all  things  continue  in 
Him,  by  Him  and  for  Him.  (Col.  1:  16,  17.j  As  the  final 
cause  of  the  universe,  He  works  in  all  its  kingdoms,  in  all  its 
genera  and  species,  shaping  their  development  from  within 
toward  consummation.* 

Accordingly  the  whole  purpose  of  the  natural  universe,  or- 
ganic and  inorganic,  reaches  its  completion  in  Jesus  the  Son  of 
Man.  In  Himself  He  fulfills  the  teleology  of  nature,  and 
thus  is  the  only  key  that  can  unlock  its  hidden  meaning.  As 
the  fiual  outcome  of  the  whole  process  of  creation,  and  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  original  intention  and  all  the  laws  of  normal 
humanity,  He  is  the  Light  of  the  world,  the  One  who  illumines 
all  realms  of  existence. 

If,  then,  it  is  only  by  the  application  of  the  Christological 
Principle  that  we  can  interpret  the  things  of  nature,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  only  in  the  light  of  the  same  principle  can  we  inter- 
pret the  facts  of  revelation  as  these  appear  in  the  history  of 
God's  dealings  with  man,  as  presented  in  Sacred  Scripture. 

The  feature  of  the  modern  doctrine  of  evolution  which  espe- 
cially commends  itself  to  Christian  thought  is  that  of  progres- 
sive 'development,  with  which  the  Christological  Principle  is  in 
full  harmony.     Only  as  the  Christological  Principle  embodies 

*  iDBtitatM  of  the  GhristUn  Religioii.    Gerhart,  p.  198. 
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the  idea  of  progressive  development  ean  we  apply  it  to  diTine 
revelation  and  its  interpretation. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  theme, — The  Interpretation  of  Scrip* 
ture  Progressive, — it  is  not  mj  purpose  to  compare  or  weigh 
the  various  hermeneutical  methods  that  have  been  and  are  now 
employed  in  the  study  of  the  Written  Word.  Bather  do  I 
desire  to  show  that  no  principle  of  interpretation  can  be  justly 
applied  which  does  not  have  dae  regard  for  the  idea  of  evolu- 
tion as  related  both  to  revelation  and  its  interpretation. 

Progressiveness  of  interpretation  is  postulated  by  the  natnie 
of  revelation,  and  proven  by  the  entire  history  of  Biblical  Sci- 
ence. Bevelation  is  the  self-impartation  and  self-discIoBore  of 
God.  As  such,  it  presupposes  a  subject  endowed  with  an  apti- 
tude corresponding  to  the  nature  of  revelation.  Man,  created 
in  the  image  of  God  and  for  God,  by  virtue  of  his  Godlike  con- 
stitution, is  capable  of  receiving  God's  self-communicationa.  It 
is,  however,  pre-eminently  indispensable  as  a  condition  of  all 
divine  self-revelation  that  there  be  a  process  of  revelation. 
God's  truth  can  become  man's  truth  only  as  the  contents  of 
revelation  become  the  contents  of  human  consciousness;  only 
as  they  are  wrought  out  within  man  by  the  help  of  the  spiritu- 
ally quickened  cognitive  faculties.  Furthermore,  the  necessity 
for  growth  and  a  long  educative  process,  such  as  is  exhibited  in 
the  history  of  revelation,  belongs  to  the  fundamental  laws  of 
human  consciousness. 

Neither  the  individual  nor  the  race  could  receive  all  the 
truth  at  once,  nor  any  one  truth  in  all  its  relations.  Only  by 
a  continuous  process,  with  differing  stages  and  degrees,  can  the 
thoughts  of  God  be  wrought  into  the  mind  of  man. 

As  '*  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,"  the  faculty  of  spiritual  discernment  had  to  be  imparted 
and  enlarged,  had  to  be  made  gradually  capable  of  more  and 
more  clear  apprehension  from  age  to  age.  Therefore  when  we 
come  to  study  this  living  movement  of  revelation,  as  presented 
in  Sacred  Scripture,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  it 
was  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  society  at  each  partio- 
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nW  step  of  its  eoarse,  and  that  the  messengers  of  revelation, 
who  were  of  the  people,  were  limited  by  their  condition,  and 
boand  under  the  hardens  of  their  own  generation. 

What  some  are  so  ready  to  discover  as  faults  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  only  evidences  of  the  nnavoidable  limitations  of 
a  partial  and  progressive  revelation.  ^' These  very  limitations, 
imperfections  and  moral  deficiencies  of  the  particular  stages  of 
revelation,  so  often  all^^  against  the  Bible,  are  among  the 
signs  which  cannot  be  counterfeited  of  Ood's  handwriting  in  it.''  * 

Throughout  the  whole  process  there  was  from  age  to  ago  an 
adaptation  to  the  limits  of  the  powers  and  to  the  moral  neces- 
sities of  mankind.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  prepress  is  pro- 
tracted, interrupted,  and  sometimes  the  movement  seems  to  be 
tliat  of  retrogression.  Revelation  takes  place  in  sundry  parts 
and  divers  manners,  and  at  times  under  disguises  of  earthly 
forms  which  suggest  their  incomplete  and  preparatory  charac- 
ter. Tet,  through  it  all,  truth  receives  an  enlarged  interpreta- 
tion as  revelation  draws  near  to  the  great  disclosure. 

Of  the  sacred  books  of  the  chosen  nation,  the  Messianic  idea 
ia  the  all-controlling  principle.  From  the  first  obscure  promise 
in  the  garden  down  through  the  centuries,  it  is  the  Messianic 
idea  which  takes  hold  of  the  consciousness  of  the  chosen  peo- 
pie,  and  grows  into  clearer  and  fuller  apprehension.  There  is 
no  doubt  as  to  what  constitutes  the  centre  of  things  in  history. 
All  prophecies,  all  institutions,  all  ages,  look  in  one  direction, 
and  find  in  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ  the  central  fact  in  the 
world's  history. 

The  Old  Testament,  with  all  its  marks  of  human  imperfec- 
tioD,  is  a  substantially  authentic  record  of  that  preparatory 
history,  and  a  storehouse  of  those  religious  ideas,  typical  laws 
md  ceremonies,  and  predictions  of  inspired  prophets,  which  all 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  Word  should  become 
Flesh  and  tabernacle  among  men  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Chnst.f     For  a  time  there  seems  to  be  a  suspension  of  divine 

«  Old  FmUu  in  N«w  Lights.    Smjth,  p.  119. 

t  The  Doctrine  of  Seerod  Scripture.    Ledd,  VoL  II.,  pi  667. 
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eommnnications.  For  four  hundred  years  there  is  an  oppres- 
sive silence,  when  all  voices  of  prophecy  are  hushed.  Bat  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  not  at  rest.  Throughout  the  long  and  silent 
period  He  breathes  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  and  at  last  Hit 
breathings  find  utterance  in  the  loud  voice  in  the  wilderness: 
''  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
at  hand." 

From  out  of  the  Old  Testament  we  enter  into  the  New.  Ool 
of  the  fulness  of  the  times  is  unfolded  the  fulness  of  revelation. 
The  root  and  stem  of  Jesse,  which  grew  slowly  through  the  om- 
turies  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  in  a  day  buds  and  expands  ioto 
the  flower.  How  swift  the  course  of  events  !  One  day  is  as  i 
thousand  years.  The  period  of  one  human  life  comprehends 
germinally  all  the  Gospel  that  we  need  to  know  under  ourpres- 
ent  dispensation,  all  that  we  shall  ever  know  till  the  final  ap- 
pearance of  our  Lord. 

In  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  are  presented  not  only  the 
facts  of  revelation  and  redemption  as  these  appeared  in  the  pe^ 
sonal  ministry  of  our  Lord,  but  also  a  record  of  the  apprehen- 
sion and  interpretation  of  these  facts  and  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  by  the  apostles  and  evangelists. 

The  order  of  arrangement  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures 
is  very  significant  as  indicating  the  line  of  progress  in  the  ap-   i 
prehension  and  interpretation  of  revelation.      Firsts  the  Gi>8- 
pels, — the  Acts  and  Words  of  our  Lord ;  then  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  of  His  disciples.     At  first  view  this   may  seem  like 
retrogression,  a  descent  to  a  lower  level,  in  that  truths  taught 
by  the  lips  of  the  Incarnate  Word  are  remitted  to  the  dis- 
courses and  writings  of  men.     But  this  is  just  that  progress  in 
the   knowledge   of  truth   which   the   Lord  Himself  had   pre- 
dicted.    Under  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  the  works  and 
words  of  Jesus  which  men  understood  not  while  He  was  with 
them,  are  now  expanded  into  larger  meaning  and  clearer  ap- 
prehension. 

Moreover,  the  order  of  the  several  books  is  no  less  rational 
than  historical.     Christian  doctrine  must  ground  itself  not  in 
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the  thoaghts  of  men,  but  on  the  facts  of  revelation,  of  which  it 
18  itself  the  interpretation  and  application. 

Farthermore,  truth  can  be  apprehended  and  disclosed  only 
<Mi  the  basis  of  facts  which  have  been  completed. 

The  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  must  take  place  before 
the  doctrine  of  Uis  death  and  resurrection  can  bo  brought  to 
Kght.*  Not  till  the  Son  of  Man  is  glorified  can  all  the  mean- 
ing and  virtue  of  the  precedent  facts  be  fulFy  interpreted  and 
applied,  for  the  reason  that  not  till  then  were  they  fully  com- 
pleted. Up  to  that  time  the  Lord's  disciples  were  passing 
through  a  period  and  were  in  a  state  of  obscurity,  described  by 
the  Lord's  own  saying:  '*  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now, 
hat  thou  shalt  know  hereafter.*'  The  inability  of  the  disciples 
to  apprehend  the  full  meaning  of  tho  Saviour's  works  and 
words  was  due  in  part  to  their  want  of  spiritual  discernment, 
hut  no  less  to  the  incomplete  character  of  the  Lord's  ministry. 
His  ministry  could  not  be  in  advance  of  the  development  which 
took  place  in  His  personal  history. 

While  it  must  be  maintained  that  Christ  came  as  the  most 
perfect  possible  impartation  and  revelation  in  human  form  of 
the  very  life  of  Ood,  and  all  that  Qod  had  been  graciously  doing  in 
history  reached  its  perfect  result  in  the  Son  of  Man,  who  in  the 
fullest  sense  was  ^'the  life  and  light  of  the  world,"  yet,  must 
it  also  be  maintained  that  in  the  unfolding  of  His  life,  as  the 
Son  of  Man,  He  conformed  to  all  the  laws  of  normal  humanity. 
He  grew  in  wisdom  and  in  stature.  He  became  perfect  through 
suffering.  He  increased  in  favor  with  God.  From  a  state  of 
relative  incompleteness  He  was  ever  attaining  more  and  more 
anto  the  absolute  perfection  which  could  be  accomplished  only 
at  the  time  of  His  glorification.  Accordingly  the  entire  life  of 
Jeens  in  the  flesh,  from  its  beginning  to  its  close,  was  not  a 
complete  revelation  of  the  God- man.  Only  in  His  state  of  ex- 
altation is  to  be  found  the  ultimate  completion  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, And  only  in  the  light  of  His  glorification  can  we  rightly 

*  Hampton  Leotores.     Progreu  of  Dootrine  In  the  New  Testament.   Bernard, 
p.  46. 
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interpret  His  antecedent  history.  Indeed  the  dearest  and  fall- 
est  conception  of  the  significance  of  the  Incarnation  can  be  se- 
cured no  otherwise  than  by  regarding  it  as  a  prooesa,  a  growing 
union  of  God  and  man,  begun  at  the  nativity,  and  reaching  its  last 
possible  height  when  the  Son  of  Man  sat  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Majesty  on  High.  As  not  till  then  did  Jeans  in  ERs  per- 
son reach  ultimate  completion,  so  also  His  teaching,  prior  to 
His  glorification,  while  it  included  the  substance  of  all  Christian 
doctrine,  did  not  bear  the  character  of  finality.  On  reaching 
its  highest  point  it  announces  its  own  incompleteness.  Tfaero 
is  yet  to  come  a  higher  revelation  of  truth.  The  Spirit  shall 
take  the  things  of  Christ  and  show  them  nnto  men.  Thus  the 
Lord  made  the  removal  of  His  own  personal  presence  the  bans 
of  the  largest  spiritual  development. 

When  the  disciples  saw  their  Lord  ascend,  they  were  in  fnll 
possession  of  all  the  facts  of  which  they  were  appointed  to  bear 
witness ;  but  not  until  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
them  did  they  apprehend  the  spiritual  meaning,  relations  and 
consequences  of  those  facts.  Only  then  could  they  go  forth  as 
preachers  of  truth  and  righteousness,  speaking  '^  not  in  words 
which  man's  wisdom  taught,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  taught.'* 
Now  are  fulfilled  the  myHterious  promises  of  the  Lord :  "  In 
that  day  ye  shall  know  ; "  *'  He  shall  bring  all  things  to  yonr 
remembrance;"  '^  He  shall  teach  you  all  things;  "  '^He  shall 
guide  you  into  all  truth ; "  *^  He  shall  receive  of  mine,  and 
shall  show  it  unto  you." 

As  by  successive  steps  they  are  guided  into  the  tmth^  the 
disciples  now  recall  how  imperfectly  they  had  understood  the 
facts  of  the  Gospel,  and  how  inadequately  they  had  appre- 
hended the  teachings  of  their  Lord ;  so  that  *^  the  whole  period 
of  their  intercourse  with  Him  while  He  was  on  earth  must  have 
seemed  to  them  as  an  initiatory  stage,  looking  forward  to  the 
higher  and  fuller  revelations  of  the  Spirit.''* 

New  apprehensions  of  truth,  new  views  of  former  revelations, 
and  dawnings  of  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  at  the  last 

^Progress  of  Doctrin«  in  th«  New  Testament.    Bernard,  p.  68. 
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day^noir  barst  in  upon  their  enlarged  vision,  and  continae  to 
grow  more  and  more  distinct  to  tbeir  enlightened  eye*  In  the 
X^istles,  written  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 
find  proof  of  the  spiritual  enlightenment  promised  in  the  wonls  : 
^  He  shall  guide  you  into  all  truth/'  So  does  the  word,  *^  He 
shall  show  you  things  to  come/'  find  its  distinct  fulfillment  in 
the  Apocalypse. 

We  see  then  that  the  whole  collection  of  Sacred  Writings 
presents  to  us  a  gradually  progressive  scheme,  advancing  through 
various  stages,  from  the  less  complete  to  the  more  complete, 
until  the  whole  course  of  divine  teaching  reaches  its  highest  stage. 
Thus  do  the  Sacred  Scriptures  correspond  to  the  nature  and 
history  of  revelation.  Parallel  with  the  progress  of  the  com- 
munication from  God  is  the  progress  of  its  apprehension  by 
men.  Each  stage  of  progress  is  based  on  the  facts  and  instruc- 
tions which  went  before.  '^  The  law  was  given  to  the  children 
of  Abraham^  Isaac  and  Jacob  ;  the  Prophets  spake  to  those 
who  were  under  the  law  ;  Jesus  Christ  came  to  those  who  had 
been  taught  by  the  Prophets  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  instructed  those 
who  had  received  Christ."* 

Thus  the  permanent  truth  in  the  Old  Testament  is  taken  up 
by  the  New,  confirmed,  brought  into  connection  with  the  person 
of  Christy  and  transformed  by  His  Spirit. 

Viewing  revelation  as  a  gradually  progressive  movement,  it 
follows  necessarily  that  its  earlier  stages  should  be  character- 
ised by  incompleteness  and  imperfection,  considered  both  ob- 
jectively and  subjectively  ;  and  that  only  in  the  increased  light 
of  later  development  can  the  former  revelations  be  rightly 
understood  and  interpreted.  The  whole  significance  of  the 
Word  of  God  as  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  found 
in  the  preparatory  and  anticipatory  relation  which  it  sustains  to 
the  final  Word  in  Jesus  Christ.  Only  in  the  light  of  the  In- 
carnate Word  glorified  can  we  rightly  interpret  whatever  per- 
tains to  the  history  of  the  chosen  people. 

Divine  prophecy  could  become  fully  intelligible  only  in  the 

*  Progrcts  of  DoetriiM  in  the  New  TetUment.    Bernard,  p.  198. 
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light  of  its  fulfillment.  When  therefore  the  light  of  the  New 
Testament  is  thrown  back  upon  the  Old,  new  beauties  are  dis- 
covered on  nearly  every  page ;  and  prophecies,  which  were  bat 
half  understood  or  misunderstood  prior  to  the  coming  of  Christ, 
are  now  clearly  apprehended.  In  fact  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  becomes  clear  only  in  the  New,  according  to  the 
striking  expression  of  Augustine,  ''Novum  Testamentam  in 
Vatcre  latet,  Vetus  in  Novo  patet." 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament  we 
discover  the  blemishes  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  its 
beauties,  we  have  no  cause  to  question  its  value  and  trust- 
worthiness. In  the  periods  of  childhood  and  youth  we  do  not 
expect  to  find  the  perfections  of  manhood.  Nor  should  we 
ignore  this  same  law  of  development  in  its  relation  to  revelation 
as  it  moves  forward  through  its  various  stages.  On  no  rational 
ground  can  we  expect  to  find  in  the  Mosaic  code  of  morals  the 
fully  developed  and  perfect  principles  of  righteousness  which 
were  taught  by  Jesus  Christ;  for  absolute  truth  came  not  by 
the  former  but  by  the  latter.  "  The  true  morality  of  the  Bible 
is  its  final  morality",  as  clearly  shown  by  Mozley  in  his  fine 
lecture,  *'  The  End,  the  Test  of  a  Progressive  Revelation.'* 

The  discovery  of  ethical  imperfections,  and  evidences  of  fal- 
libility in  the  apprehension  of  revelation  and  in  the  records  of 
the  same,  in  the  earlier  periods,  should  not  in  any  sense  become 
an  occasion  for  stumbling. 

Faultlessncss  of  form  in  the  presentation  of  testimony  invar- 
iably tends  to  weaken  the  force  of  testimony,  in  that  it  sug- 
gests collusion  and  dishonest  pre-arran;;eraent  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  well-established  maxim  of  jurisprudence:  *^  3fctla 
grammatlca  nan  mtiat  chartam/'  based  upon  the  principle: 
*'  De  minimia  nan  curat  lex,^* 

Judged  by  the  same  rigidly  exact  science,  even  discrepancies 
of  statement  in  the  testimony  of  witnesses  do  not  necessarily 
impair  the  essential  worth  of  the  testimony. 

The  science  of  Biblical  Hermeneutics  admits  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same  liberal  principle,  without  in  any  sense  proving 
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nnfaithfal  to  the  Word  of  God.  The  discovery  of  imperfec- 
iioDy  and  even  error^  does  not  rule  out  the  fact  of  revelation, 
nor  should  it  impair  confidence  in  the  general  historical  credi- 
bility and  accuracy  of  Sacred  Scripture. 

Speakers  and  writers  of  truth  may  reveal  marked  contrariety 
in  verbal  statement ;  they  may  differ  in  their  recollection  of 
dates ;  they  may  even  contradict  one  another  as  to  unimportant 
facts ;  and  yet  the  essential  truthfulness  of  their  testimony  be 
unimpaired. 

Exactness  of  details  and  precision  in  the  setting  forth  of 
minutiiB,  are  not  the  signs  which  mark  great  messages  of 
troth  ;  nor  does  their  absence  imply  a  lack  of  either  inspiration 
or  trustworthiness. 

It  is  far  better  to  acknowledge  frankly  that  the  presentation 
of  the  facts  of  revelation  in  its  earlier  stages  was  accomplished 
in  connection  with  many  imperfections  and  erroneous  formal  ele- 
men tSy  than  vainly  to  contend  for  inerrancy  where  it  is  not  to  be 
found.  "  We  should  not  quarrel  with  God'a  method  of  making 
truth  known  to  men." 

But  we  have  seen  that  the  self-communications  of  Ood  to 
man  are  marked  by  incompleteness  in  the  New  Testament  as 
well  as  in  the  Old,  that  the  Lord's  apostles  could  not  bear  all 
the  truth  which  He  had  to  impart,  and  that  the  words  of  truth 
which  He  did  speak  to  them  were  apprehended  only  by  degrees 
and  imperfectly.  This  view  of  the  manner  in  which  truth  was 
gradually  unfolded  to  the  minds  of  the  first  teachers  may  seem 
to  be  in  conflict  with  belief  in  their  inspiration,  inasmuch  as  it 
implies  the  ordinary  processes  of  study,  reflection,  comparison, 
and  a  gradual  increase  in  the  fulness  and  proportions  of  their 
knowledge.  Unquestionably  the  New  Testament  writings  do 
appear  to  bear  witness  to  such  processes  and  such  progress  in 
the  minds  of  their  authors. 

But  there  is  in  this  view  nothing  derogatory  to  the  fulness  of 
their  inspiration,  or  any  reflection  cast  upon  the  trustworthiness 
of  their  testimony. 

It  may  be  granted  that  the  idea  of  revelation  as  a  process  of 
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gradual  unfolding  of  divine  truth,  which  finds  its  conBterpait 
in  a  corresponding  progressive  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
mankind,  does  conflict  with  every  theory  of  inspiration  that 
ignores  or  disparages  the  human  element  in  the  process  of  rev- 
elation. 

Quite  naturally  the  general  subject  of  inspiration  is  snggest* 
ed  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  our  present  theme.  It 
is  hardly  possible  at  the  present  day  to  discuss  freely  any 
Biblical  question  without  exciting  the  opposition  of  the  advo- 
cates of  pet ''  theories  "  of  inspiration. 

Any  discussion  which  involves  a  departure  from  the  tradi- 
tional beliefs  is  likely  to  be  met,  in  some  quarters,  with  the  cry 
of  ^*  dislojalty  to  truth,"  and  to  be  condemned  as  an  *'  asaaalt 
upon  the  Bible  itself." 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  nervous  agitation  of  many  minda, 
as  indicated  by  the  current  discussions  in  the  religious  presa^  ia 
the  fact  that  far  too  much  deference  has  been  shown  to  '*  the- 
ories*' of  inspiration  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  problems  pertaining  to  Biblical  Criticism.  Inspira- 
tion has  its  place,  even  a  high  place,  in  the  Christian  system, 
but  it  is  not  a  question  of  such  vast  importance  as  to  outweigh 
all  others  in  the  study  of  Sacred  Scripture.  It  is  significant 
that  so  little  room  has  been  assigned  to  inspiration  in  the 
Creeds  and  Confessions  of  the  Church.  In  no  one  of  the 
authoritative  confessional  standards  does  inspiration  find  a 
place  as  a  clearly  defined  doctrine.  Its  peculiar  hold  upon  the 
mind  of  the  Church  since  the  Reformation  has  been  due  to  the 
sway  of  traditional  belief. 

Accepting  the  fact  of  inspiration,  the  manner  in  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  controlled  the  Biblical  authors  in  their  apprehen- 
sion of  revelation  is  not  a  matter  of  primary  importance. 
Moreover  it  is  a  false  principle  that  we  can  rightly  interpret  the 
Scriptures  only  on  the  basis  of  a  supposed  correct  theory  of  in- 
spiration. Any  mind  that  is  regulated  and  fettered  by  a  theory 
of  inspiration  will,  of  necessity,  show  the  marks  of  the  narrow 
groove  in  which  it  moves. 
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In  the  Btmij  of  Sacred  Soriptares,  while  we  should  ever  keep 
proBunentlj  before  us  the  fact  that  thej  are  the  Word  of  Qod, 
weehoiild  at  the  same  time  give  dae  recogDition  to  the  oo-ordi- 
nale  fact  that  they  were  written  bj  men. 

The  faDdamental  fact  which  oonfroDta  us  in  all  our  inquiry 
into  revelation,  inapiration  and  interpretation,  is  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  and  the  spirit  of  man  meet  in  harmonious  union.  Let 
thia  fact  be  dearly  apprehended,  and  all  questions  as  to  the 
▼arions  theoriea  of  inspiration  will  find  their  proper  place.  We 
need  not  wait,  as  some  suggest,  for  additional  facts  to  aid  us  in 
the  solution  of  the  vexed  problems  which  now  disturb  so  many 
minds.  The  '*  discrepancies"  and  apparent  ^'  contradictions"  in 
the  Bible,  it  is  claimed,  may  yet  be  fully  explained  and  recon- 
eiled  by  the  discovery  of  earlier  Manuscripts  which  may  serve 
to  shed  such  light  upon  the  Bible  text  as  to  settle  all  the  vexed 
questions  which  now  baffle  the  critics.  Inthemeanwiiile  we  are 
asked  to  maintain  patiently  *^  the  attitude  of  confident  expecta- 
tion." 

Strange  comfort  to  oifer  the  seeker  after  truth  I  No,  it  is  not 
to  Manuscripts,  whatever  light  they  may  cast  upon  the  science 
of  Textual  Criticism,  that  we  are  to  resort  for  the  explanation 
or  reconciliation  of  the  difficulties  of  Sacred  Scripture.  Even 
the  finding  of  "  original  autographs,"  were  that  possiblei  would 
not  settle  the  main  problem  with  which  we  have  to  do.  The 
signatures  of  Moses,  Isaiah,  Paul  and  John,  might  possibly 
prove  authorship,  but  would  afford  no  evidence  that  the  writers 
were  God's  infallible  amanuenses.  All  the  searchingsof ''Low- 
er Criticism"  and  of  *' Higher  Criticism"  will  never  disclose  a 
more  important  and  helpful  truth  than  that  which  has  been 
already  so  fully  authenticated  both  by  the  facts  of  revelation 
and  the  deductions  of  reason,  viz. :  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word 
of  God  in  the  words  of  man ;  and  that,  as  such,  it  bears  the 
impress  of  the  perfections  of  the  former  and  the  impress  of  the 
imperfections  of  the  latter. 

Progressive  Interpretation  recognizes  both  the  divine  and  the 
hnman  elements  in  the  Scriptures,  and  pays  due  regard  to  the 
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claims  of  both.     It  assigns  to  the  Bible  a  unique  position  in  the 
world  of  literature  because  of  its  pre-eminently  divine  cod  tents. 
At  the  same  time  it  recognises  in  it  haman  factors  as  real  and 
conspicuous  as  they  are  in  any  uninspired  work  of  haman  gmi- 
ius.     Viewed  from  a  literary  standpoint^  the  Bible   is  not  ex- 
empt from  the  ordinary  tests  by  which  all  other  books  are  tried. 
Its  language  being  human^  it  must  conform  to  the  laws  and  eat' 
egories  of  thought,  and  cannot  be  interpreted  without  regard  to 
its  grammatical  or  literal  sense ;  and  the  historical  events  which 
it  records  cannot  be  accepted  contrary  to  historical  evidence. 
It  must  also  be  granted  that  every  writer  shall  be  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  his  particular  genius  and  culture,  as  well  as  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  his  general  outward  life.     The 
grammatico-historical   method    of   interpretation  is  therefore 
indispensable  to  the  thorough  critical  study  of  the  scriptural 
text. 

But  mere  grammatical  and  historical  exposition  can  never 
penetrate  the  truth  of  Scripture  in  any  vital  sense.  It  may 
serve  to  open  the  way  leading  to  the  truth^  but  it  cannot  reveal 
the  truth  itself.  Whatever  service  anatomical  science  may 
render  in  the  study  of  man,  it  cannot  reveal  the  truth,  the  life, 
of  man.  Neither  can  the  philological  dissection  of  Scripture 
bring  to  light  the  truth  of  Scripture. 

More  is  required  than  the  diligent  application  of  the  intellect 
to  the  Written  Word,  or  earnest  rational  inquiry  into  its  history 
and  structure. 

All  language  has  its  own  distinctive  life  which  can  be  rightly 
apprehended  only  in  its  relation  to  the  mind  and  heart  from 
which  it  proceeds ;  only  as  the  interpreter  looks  through  the 
outward  form,  the  letter,  into  the  spirit,  the  living  thought  of 
the  word.  The  language  of  Scripture  is  to  be  understood  in 
accordance  with  the  same  principle. 

Revelation  makes  itself  known  through  the  medium  of  ordi- 
nary human  language,  which,  as  before  stated,  is  governable 
by  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammatical  construction. 

But  what  is  our  quest  ?     Is  it  the  form  of  words,  the  strao- 
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tare  of  sentences,  historical  conditions  ?  No,  we  seek  the  truth, 
the  revelation  of  God,  althoagh  conveyed  to  us  in  the  words  of 
man.  This  at  once  places  the  Bible  on*  a  plane  above  that  on 
which  all  other  merely  human  books  are  studied,  and  exhibits 
the  inadequacy  of  the  grammatico-historical  method  of  inter- 
pretation. The  several  authors,  as  subjects  of  heavenly  inspi- 
ration, are  occupied  with  supernatural  and  eternal  things, — 
God's  will  and  purposes. 

In  their  own  language,  they  disclose  the  mind  of  God,  and 
thus  in  a  peculiar  sense  declare  the  Word  of  God. 

But  we  must  guard  against  the  error  of  holding  such  an  ab- 
stract view  of  inspiration  as  to  regard  the  Spirit  of  God  as  act- 
ing upon  the  human  spirit  in  such  manner  as  to  violate  the 
union  that  holds  between  the  substance  and  the  form  of  lan- 
guage. The  subjects  of  inspiration  speak  primarily  the  thoughts 
of  God,  but  only  as  His  thoughts  enter  into  their  own  minds 
and  hearts  and  thus  become  their  own  in  a  real  sense. 

To  regard  their  language  as  a  mechanical  vehicle  for  the  ab- 
stract mind  of  God,  would  imply  that  the  human  is  an  outside 
medium  simply,  through  which  access  may  be  had  to  the  divine 
in  its  own  altogether  different  order  of  existence.  That  how- 
ever would  be  no  revelation.  Revelation  as  related  to  the  in- 
spired subject,  implies  a  vital  union  between  the  human  form 
and  the  divine  substance-matter. 

'^  The  divine  element  and  the  human  element  meet  together 
in  the  constitution  of  what  is  spoken,  and  they  must  be  appre- 
hended, therefore,  each  in  the  other  to  make  it  intelligible."'*' 

The  substance  of  revelation  being  divine,  its  apprehension 
cannot  be  by  mere  natural  sense  or  understanding. 

The  cognitive  faculty  in  man  must  relate  itself  directly  to 
the  divine  content  in  the  word ;  it  must  meet  and  wed  it  in 
love.  It  was  by  such  spiritual  marriage  that  revelation  was 
made  possible  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  inspired  to  speak 
and  write  the  Word  of  God  in  the  first  instance ;  and  only  by  a 
similar  union  can  there  be  any  right  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 

<  Life  and  Works  of  John  W.  N«Tin.     Theodore  Appel,  p.  625. 
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tares.  ''  He  that  is  of  God  beareth  God's  words.*'  *«  lie  tliAl 
loveth  not,  knowcth  Dot  God."  It  is  the  spiritual  understand — ^ 
ing  that  comprehends  the  utteranees  of  God's  Spirit.  Intni — j 
tionalljr^  vet  throagh  the  intelligence,  does  truth  come  into  ih^  j 
possession  of  him  who  loves  it. 

It  needs  however  to  be  emphasised  that  in  every  instance  ot^ 
the  self-communication  of  God  and  the  impartntion  of  truth .sc 
the  recipient  is  freely  active  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  humao^H 
powers.     Although  his  powers  of  apprehension  are  supernatur-^ — 
ally  quickened,  yet  the  divine  does  not  so  overpower  the  hamac:^ 
as  to  interfere  in  any  sense  with  its  freedom.     The  theory  tba*^ 
men  have  been  inspired  in  such  manner  that  divine  truth  baa 
been  made  over  to  them  in  the  form  of  ready-made  ideas  and 
doctrines,  is,  to   say  the   least,  psychologically  indefensible. 
But  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  Spirit  of  God  ever 
came  into  such  relations  with  any  human  spirit.     The  supposi- 
tion conflicts  with  all  known  revelations  of  divine  and  human 
action.     The  old  orthodox  theory  of  inspiration  which  made 
the  Bible-writers  ** secretaries,"  "pens,"  "harps,"  and  even 
**  writing-tablets,"  for  fear  lest  error  should  enter,  involves  a 
conception  of  God  and  man  which  dishonors  both  alike.     We 
may  be  well  assured  that  whenever  God  used  for  His  higher 
purposes  the  minds  of  men,  He  did  not  overpower  their  natural 
habits  of  expression,  or  hold  individual  genius  in  the  grasp  of 
His  Almighty  hand. 

God  cannot  treat  the  mind  of  man  as  ^though  it  were  a 
machine,  and  man  cannot  be  inspired  except  as  man,  in  the 
unity  of  his  personality.  Man,  as  a  subject  of  revelation  and 
inspiration,  has  received  truth  from  God  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  idea  of  man  ;  none  of  the  human  faculties  have  been  yip- 
lated,  or  their  laws  even  temporarily  set  aside.* 

The  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  Post-Reformation  dog- 
ma of  inspiration,  and  w*ith  many  of  the  traditional  beliefs  con- 
cerning the  Bible,  is  not  the  outgrowth  of  a  merely  negative 
and  destructive  spirit  of  criticism.     Higher  Criticism  could  not 

*  The  Doctrine  of  Saored  Scripture.     Lftdd,  toI.  2,  p.  .425. 
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hm,Ye  secared  such  a  firm  hold  upon  the  thought  of  the  age,  nor 
W'cn  for  itself  such  general,  and  I  may  add,  respectful  recogni- 
tion, if  it  did  not  embody  along  with  its  errors  some  principles 
^f  truth*     Some  of  its  claims,  it  may  be  granted,  are  character- 
*  ^ed  by  the  extremeness  and  one-sidedness  peculiar  to  all  reac- 
'^icnary  movements. 

Bat  as  is  the  case  with  all  reactionary  movements  in  the 

Oharch,  so  with  regard  to  the  present,  its  real  significance  is  to 

^e  found  in  the  valid  claims  of  great  truths  whose  rights  need 

to  be  asserted  in  order  to  meet  a  want  which  has  come   to  be 

deeply  felt  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Church. 

The  following  of  the  '^  Liberal  School,"  as  it  is  designated 
with  more  or  less  opprobrium^  is  far  greater  than  is  at  present 
indicated  by  those  who  freely  speak  and  write  their  convictions. 
Both  by  the  ministry  and  laity,  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers, 
as  well  as  by  Theological  Schools,  there  is  coming  to  be  felt 
more  or  less  discontent  with  the  restraints  which  hitherto  have 
repressed  the  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  ;  and  there  is  a  grow- 
ing dissatisfaction  with  all  systems  of  thought  which  exalt  the 
divine  element  at  the  expense  of  the  human,  in  revelation,  in 
Sacred  Scripture  and  in  religious  experience.  Nor  can  this 
marked  trend  of  the  Christian  thought  of  the  age  be  success- 
fully met  by  counter-movements  whose  chief  strength  is  to  be 
found  in  the  alarum-cries  of  ^^rationalism  "  and  *' skepticism." 
The  faith  and  piety  of  many  who  are  prominently  identified 
with  the  *^ Liberal  School"  have  been  sufficiently  well  attested 
to  withstand  all  such  purely  negative  opposition.  Let  what- 
ever is  true  and  good  in  Higher  Criticism  be  duly  acknowl- 
edged and  honored;  for  then  only  is  it  possible  to  come  to  any 
ri^t  issue  with  it  in  the  effort  to  expose  and  resist  its  errors. 

The  Christian  faith  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  liglit  that 
may  be  thrown  upon  it  by  means  of  scientific  investigation ; 
and  Christian  scholarship  can  never  lose,  but. may  gain  much^ 
by  holding  itself  open  to  the  light  of  truth  from  whatever 
source  it  may  proceed. 

The  progressive  interpretation  of  Scripture  draws  all  possi- 
20 
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ble  help  from  all  the  resources  of  human  knowledge.*   It  keep 
pace  with  the  general  progress  of  science^  philologj,  6ritiei8i&, 
history  and  philosophj ;  all  of  which  it  employs  in  its  serviofe. 
It  will  not  quarrel  either  with  science  or  with  reason, 
tween  revelation  and  sciencci  between  faith  and  reason,  it  t 
ognises  no  conflict.     It  recognises  all  truth  as  coming  fit» 
God,  and  as  bound  together  in  one  universal  system,  of  whl 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  centre,  '*  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasur* 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge.'* 

There  is  no  such  thing  possible  as  divine  revelation 
contravenes  the  constitutional  forms  of  human  reason.     Be 
lation  is  neither  irrational  nor  supra-rational.    On  the  con 
it  postulates  the  idea  of  rationality.     That  does  not  imply 
revelation  is  rational  in  the  sense  of  being  discoverable  by 
natural  reason  ;  but  that  whatever  the  Spirit  of  Ood  teach«Bfl^ 
can  be  learned  only  through  the  organ  of  the  spiritually  ^ 
lightened  reason.     The  question,  therefore,  can  religion 
science,  faith  and  reason,  be  reconciled  ?  involves  a  false 
sumption,  and  is  totally  misleading. 

Reason  and  faith,  science  and  religion,  conflict  and  stand 
need  of  reconciliation,  only  when  unnaturally  divorced,  or  wh. 
forced  into  a  false  attitude  toward  one  another. 

But  while  we  recognize  the  just  claims  of  reason  and  sciena.^^ 
as  related  to  revelation,  its  apprehension  and  interpretati<9^ 
they  should  never  be  regarded  as  primary  sources  of  the  kno^^I" 
edge  of  spiritual  truth. 

The  progressive  historical  movement  of  revelation,  as  '^^^ 
have  seen,  is  an  evolution  primarily  of  forces  which  are  not   ^^ 
earthly  origin.     Accordingly,  when  we  come  to  study  the  re^^ 
ords  of  revelation,  we  find  that  all  earthly  and  merely  hnm^^ 
helps  are  of  but  secondary  value.     Hebrew  and  Greek  schol9-^* 
ship,  the  knowledge  of  civil  and  social  conditions,  of  geograpK^7 
and  history, — these  are  of  service  only  as  held  in  subservien^^^ 
to  a  mind  which  is   in   loving  sympathy  with   the  Persong-J^^ 
Truth,  a  mind  illumined  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

It  is  this  divine  factor,  the  abiding  presence  of  the  He^ 
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irit  in  the  Church,  as  the  constant  guide  into  the  truth, 
ich  we  recognise  and  emphasize  as  the  fundamental  princi- 

of  the  progressive  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
The  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  disciples  of 
Tist  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  but  the  beginning  of  the 
9pensation  of  the  Spirit.  It  was  the  birthday  of  the  Chris- 
n  Church ;  and,  as  such,  its  fullness  of  powers  was  not  that  of 
»tority  and  completeness,  but  a  fullness  peculiar  to  a  birth, 
;.,  that  of  potentiality  and  normativity. 
The  birth-contests,  or  potentialities,  could  be  unfolded  only 

a  progressive  development  in  the  onward  history  of  the 
kristian  Church,  corresponding  to  the  development  which 
)k  place  in  the  personal  history  of  our  Lord. 
Accordingly,  as  has  already  been  shown,  the  apostles  them- 
.ves  were  not  led  at  once  into  all  the  promised  truth ;  but, 
der  the  leadership  of  the  Spirit,  were  conducted  step  by  step, 
d  stage  beyond  stage,  into  ever  fuller  and  clearer  apprehen- 
*n  of  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  Their  progress  in  doctrine 
D  be  clearly  traced  in  the  New  Testament. 
There  are  some  who  maintain  that  it  is  a  justifiable  inference 
at  the  later  preaching  and  writing  of  the  apostles  are  wor- 
y  of  superior  regard  on  account  of  their  obvious  connection 
th  the  fuller  revelation  of  truth. 

The  idea  is  consistent  with  the  idea  of  religious  life  in  gen- 
sil,  as  related  to  the  individual  believer.  Here  the  process  of 
elation  is  generally  admitted.  Religion  does  not  pervade  the 
bre  nature  of  the  individual  at  once,  but  gradually  and  pro- 
lively.  What  comes  to  be  actualized  in  the  end,  is  only 
t  which  existed  in  principle  in  the  beginning  of  the  process. 
n  the  life  of  the  Church  a  similar  process  is  involved. 
his  process  must  actualize  or  evolve  from  the  idea  of  Chris- 
ity,  age  after  age,  what  was  not  apprehended  in  the  con- 
Hsness  of  the  Church  before,  till  it  shall  become  complete 
ily  in  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth. ""*" 
'be  same  Spirit  who  communicated  the  mind  of  God  in  the 

''*  Dr.  NeTin's  introduction  to  **  The  Principle  of  Protestantiam,"  p.  11. 
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original  facts  and  ideas  of  reyelation,  makes  use  of  these  faeti 
and  ideas  as  scripturally  fixed,  for  His  continned  meann  of 
communication.      All    the  normative  elementa  of  troth    en- 
closed in  Scripture  are  not  onlj  preserved  from  age  to  agei 
but  they  are  illumined  and  expanded  into  fuller  meaning  bj 
the  same  Spirit  who  originally  bestowed  them. 

The  idea  of  the  progressiveness  of  interpretation  is  postnhted 
by  the  idea  of  the  Church  as  a  progressive  realiiation  of  tke 
spiritual  presence   and   life  of  Christ  upon  the  earth.    Tk 
Spirit  continues  to  guide  men  into  all  truth,  to  take  the  tliingi 
of  Christ  and  to  show  them  unto  men. 

Consequently  the  faculty  of  interpretation  possessed  by  tke 
Church  is  a  growing  faculty ;  but  the  growth  does  not  co&ait 
primarily  in  the  increase  of  Christian  scholarship. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  the  knowledge  of  revela^ 
tion  is  progressive,  but  mainly  in  the  sense  of  accumulittig 
new  material  in  an  external,  mechanical  way,  through  thehdps 
of  advanced  learning  and  improved  hermeneutical  applianeei. 

The  measure  of  truth  is  thus  supposed  to  be  enlarged  \y 
accretion  from  age  to  age,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  underetood 
that  there  is  progress  and  gradual  development  in  the  sphere 
of  religious  knowledge.     Much  of  the  boasted  progress  in  Bib' 
Ileal  knowledge,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  at  the  present  day* 
is  progress  of  this  outward  sort.     But  the  development  sndL 
progress  of  Christianity  is  never  the  result  of  accretional  eo" 
largement.     New  life  and  new  truth  cannot  be  added  to  tho 
Christian  system.     Ideally  it  is   complete  in  its  own  natoro 
from  the  beginning ;  so  that  whatever  increase  of  life  and  tratb 
there  may  be  in  its  course  of  historical  development,  these  ar^ 
but  the  unfolding  of  its  own  potential  contents  in  the  conscioo®^ 
ness  of  the  Church.     The  very  nature  of  Christianity  and  tb^ 
constitution  of  the  Church  involve  a  process  which  can  be  oo*^'' 
plete  only  when  revelation  itself  becomes  complete.    And  ^^ 
this  will  be  nothing  more  than  the  full  evolution  of  the 
that  was  in  Christ  from  the  beginning,  and  the  full  power 
which   has   always  been   present  in   the   Church,  strugglL"^^* 
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rough  all  ages  towards  the  last  glorious  ^'  manifestation  of  the 

QB  of  God.'' 

'^We  must  distinguish  in  the  Churoh  between  idea  and  mani- 
stfttion.  As  to  her  idea,  or  as  comprehended  in  Christ,  she  is 
Ittys  complete;  in  the  way  of  manifestation,  however,  she 
uses,  like  everj  one  of  her  members,  outwardly  and  inwardly, 
trough  different  stages  of  life,  until  the  ideal  inclosed  in  Christ 
all  be  actualized  in  humanity,  and  His  body  appear  thus  in 
s  ripeness  of  complete  manhood/''*' 

What  now  is  involved  in  this  conception  of  revelation  and  its 
prehension  as  a  gradual  historical  process  running  through 
»  ages?  No  one  who  has  a  clear  conception  of  the  historic- 
of  divine  revelatiov^  can  look  upon  it  as  finished  and  sta- 
Dary  from  the  beginning,  with  the  knowledge  of  its  truths 
mrly  bounded  and  defined  at  every  point. 
Such  was  not  the  nature  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic 
.urch,  with  all  the  fullness  of  power  which  characterized  it ; 
d  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  apostles  themselves  were 
dowed  with  exceptional  gifts,  and  peculiarly  qualified  for  re- 
aving and  expounding  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
Passing  out  of  the  Apostolic  and  normative  period,  the 
larch  moves  forward  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  evo- 
bion  proclaimed  by  the  Lord  Himself :  '^  first  the  blade,  then 
e  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear/' 
The  consciousness  of  the  Church  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Bond  century  did  not,  and  could  not,  include  all  that  belonged 
it  in  the  centuries  following.  The  Ante-Nicene  and  Post- 
cene  Fathers  set  forth  certain  phases  of  truth  with  a  vivid- 
Bs,  precision  and  force,  which  gave  them,  as  it  were,  a  new 
^  in  the  apprehension  of  men. 

I^he  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  as  near  to 
rist  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  and  had  the  advantage 
'he  many  centuries  of  Christian  history  which  had  inter- 
led.  The  truth  growing  through  the  centuries  impelled  the 
formers  to  the  advanced  position  which  they  occupied. 

*  The  Prineiple.of  ProtwtAiitiBm.    Dr.  Schaff,  p.  179. 
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The  principle  of  Justification  bj  Faith  was  not  a  new  troth 
evolved  from  the  brain  of  Lather ;  nor  was  it  an  old  tmth 
merely  revived  in  the  conscionsness  of  the  Ohorch  in  such  seiiM 
as  to  re-assert  its  forgotten  claims. 

The  consciousness  of  the  whole  Chnrch,  through  the  agea,  bail 
been  opening  to  the  light  of  the  Spirit  which  in  the  sizteenth 
century  was  at  hand  to  disclose,  as  never  before,  the  memng 
of  the  main  principle  of  Pauline  theology ;  and  thus  by  metiii 
of  its  clearer  and  fuller  apprehension  it  was  advanced  to  a  Dtf 
and  higher  place  in  the  realm  of  Christian  doctrine.    Bat  not  aD 
the  meaning  of  the  Word  of  God  was  disclosed  to  the  Refonsen 
of  the  sizteenth  century.    The  Material  and  thermal  Priii6i|riei 
of  Protestantism,  with  all  the  prominence  given  to  them,  did 
not  then  reach  their  last  point  of  development,  or  receive  ti 
ezhaustive  interpretation  of  their  meaning.    Nor  have  the  proK- 
lems  which  confronted  the  mind  of  the  Church  in  the  sizteentk 
century  been  set  aside  as  dead  issues.    They  are  no  less  linog 
issues  now  than  then,  and  may  yet  disclose  to  the  apprehenaioi 
of  the  Church  a  larger  meaning  than  was  unfolded  to  the  eon* 
sciousness  of  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Zwingli,  Calvin,  and  the 
Reformers  in  general.     So  with  regard  to  all  the  truths  ooR- 
tained  in  Sacred  Scripture.     Their  interpretation  is  conditioned 
by  the  varying  needs  of  humanity  from  age  to  age. 

Interpretation  is  not  progressive  in  the  direction  merely  o( 
discerning  the  meaning  of  revelation  ;  but  it  is  progressive  also 
in  the  sense  of  applying  revelation  to  the  practical    needs  of 
humanity.     Truths  taught  by  Christ  and  the  apostles  did  not 
find  their  full  interpretation  and  adaptation  during  the  infancy 
of  the  Christian  Church,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  largely 
anticipatory  of  the  needs  that  would  arise  in  the  onward  course 
of  history.     Every  age  in  some  way  takes  part  in  working  out 
or  illustrating  the  revelation  of  God  ;  and  thereby  meets  a  pros- 
ent  needy  and,  at  the  same  time,  contributes  somewhat  to  the 
body  of  truth  for  future  thought  and  knowledge. 

Nor  is  it  a  groundless  assumption  that  the  revelations  of 
God,  which  have  been  scripturally  fized,  may,  through  the  en- 
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ligbtenment  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  eome  to  be  apprehended  by 
the  mind  of  the  Church  with  a  clearer  viaioo  and  io  foller  meas- 
ure than  at  any  former  period  of  the  Church's  history.     Does 
not  the  promise  of  the  Lord  that    the  Holy  Spirit  shall  guide 
iDto  all  truth    admit  of  such  interpretation  ? 

Certainly  we  are  not  warranted  in  so  narrowing  the  meaning 
of  that  promise  as  to  limit  the  guiding  aetirity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  opening  of  the  minds  of  the  apostles  to  the  ^*  all 
truth''  which  was  potentially  and  ideally  revealed  to  them  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  The  Holy  Ghost  was  sent  to  be  the  con- 
stant Guide  and  Inspirer  of  believers,  that  thus  He  might  ever 
take  the  things  of  Christ  and  show  them  unto  men. 

The  movement  of  Christianity  is  always  forwards,  never 
backwards.  AH  attempts  therefore  at  repristination  by  means 
of  a  return  to  Apostolic  times,  and  all  efforts  to  fashion  the 
thinking  of  the  Church  afterthe  moulds  of  the  Ante-Nicene  age, 
or  any  later  period,  is  a  violation  of  the  very  nature  of  life,  as 
well  as  of  the  law  of  history.  As  well  might  the  effort  be  made 
to  force  the  growing  plant  back  into  its  embryonic  form,  or  to 
convert  matured  manhood  into  the  budding  child. 

The  evolution  of  Christianity  in  general,  and  of  the  truth  of 
Sacred  Scripture  also,  is  not  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  his- 
tory. The  long  dark  nights  during  which  the  truth  seemed  to 
be  repressed  by  the  forces  of  error,  may  not  properly  be  re- 
garded as  breaks  in  the  historic  process.  In  the  unfolding  of 
truth  there  are  no  lacunae  or  leaps.  The  continuity  is  un- 
broken. As  the  history  of  error  runs  parallel  with  that  of 
truth,  there  are  times  when  the  accumulations  of  error  become 
00  amassed  as  to  overshadow  and  obscure  the  truth.  For  cen- 
turies, as  during  the  Middle  Ages,  there  may  seem  to  be  a  fall- 
ing away  as  compared  with  the  preceding  stages;  but  while 
fake  tendencies  work  themselves  out  through  a  long  and  dark 
period,  the  ultimate  tendency  of  Christianity  is  forwards  not 
backwards. 

During  such  periods  truth  pursues  its  course  mainly  as  an 
undercurrent,  which  at  last  brings  to  the  surface  and  sweeps 
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aside    the    false    elements  which    entered  into    the 
stream. 

The  main  significance  of  Protestantism  lies  in  the  fact  th&lk 
was  the  outcome  of  the  straggle  of  trath  with  error  daring 
Middle  Ages,  not  by  means  of  negative  protest  simplj,  b«3i 
rather  by  the  assertion  of  positive  principles  of  trdth  and  rigb^' 
eousness.    Nor  did  these  positive  elements  enter  into  it   by 
means  of  a  revival  of  the  truth   as  apprehended  by  the  con* 
sciousnes9  of  the  Church  daring  the  early  centuries  of  Ghri^ 
tianity.    The  Reformation  was  the  barsting  forth  of  the  Vgit 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  '^  He  that  has  no  heart  for  the  excellenmei 
of  this  period,  the  beauty  that  belongs  to  the  Middle  Ages,  mmX 
be  wanting  in  genuine  culture,  or  at  least  in  all  right  historietl 
feeling.         t^        *        *        *        \i  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that   the  Middle  Ages  after  all  are  the  cradle  of  the  Befo^ 
mation/'* 

The  progress  involved  in  the  Reformation  was  that  of  an  un- 
broken line.  ^^  Even  the  tenth  century,  with  all  its  darkness, 
must  be  considered  in  advance  of  the  third."f  Thus  the  entire 
Reformatiou  movement  was  the  product  of  the  more  advanced 
life  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  this  latter  was  the  progressive  con- 
tinuation of  the  life  of  early  Christianity. 

As  to  the  Reformation  itself,  it  was  not  a  goal,  but  a  mov^ 
ment,  as  generally  and  properly  designated.  Protestantism,  no 
more  than  Romanism,  should  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  form 
of  Christianity.  Any  system  of  truth  which  can  be  defined  by 
an  ''  ism,  "  advertises  its  partial  nature  and  its  incompleteness. 
The  very  term  Protestant,  as  applied  to  Christianity,  points 
simply  to  a  stage  in  the  process  of  the  development  of  Christian 
life  and  truth,  and  defines  but  an  arc  of  the  great  sphere  of 
humanity.  Christianity  in  its  ideal  character  comprehends  the 
whole  of  humanity.  Only  when  the  whole  process  of  history 
shall  have  come  to  its  proper  conclusion  in  the  glorification  of 
humanity,  in  its  wholeness,  can  the  universal  system  of  trnth, 

«The  Principle  of  Protestantism.    Schaff.  p.  188. 

f  Dr.  Kevin's  Introdaotion  to  **  The  Principle  of  Protestantism,"  p.  24. 
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'*  the  one  system  of  God/'  be  said  to  be  perfectly  rounded  and 
^^oiplete. 

^  Ohristianity  must  be  regarded  as  the  only  proper  idea  of 

'^^m^anity  itself.     It  is  to  penetrate  all  modes  of  existence  alike 

^1^1^  its  own  life,  and  take  them  up  organically  into  its  own 

^^^^stitution.     Till  this  be  done,  humanity  must  remain  imper- 

^^ct  and  the  idea  of  humanity  cannot  be  said  to  be  evolved  fully 

^^  ihe  world.     And  yet  who  will  dare  to  say  that  the  history  of 

^\ie  Oharch  has  not  this  evolution  for  its  object  ?  "'*' 

It  follows   necessarily,  therefore,  that  as  yet  no  system  of 
4oetrine  can  be  so  complete  as  to  admit  of  no  advance,  and 
Uiat  there  are  no  absolutely  finished  parts  in  the  Christian  sys- 
tem of  truth.     In  no  other  sense  can  any  system  of  truth  be 
finshed  than  that  of  being  set  aside  as  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  age.     No  explanations  of  sin,  of  the  atonement,  of  the 
sacraments,  can  be  accepted  as  final,  however  strongly  they  may 
be  fortified  with  scriptural  proofs  and  scriptural  argument.     In- 
terpretations which  are  fitting  for  one  age  are  not  in  all  instan- 
eas  soUed  to  the  requirements  of  a  later  age.     Not  that  they  are 
false,  but  that  they  are  inadequate  to  the  increased  aptitude  and 
enlarged  vision  to  which  the  Church  has  attained. 

Any  method  of  interpretation  which  is  bound  by  the  letter, 
or  by  a  doctrinal  system  of  a  given  age,  does  violence  to  the 
nature  of  truth.  Limitation  is  involved  in  all  interpretation. 
We  have  seen  in  the  history  of  revelation  that  the  infinitude  of 
the  divine  could  impart  its  fullness  to  the  human  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  growing  capacity  of  the  human.  So  the  infinitude 
of  truth  becomes  limitable  through  the  finiteness  of  human  ap- 
prehension and  interpretation.  However  satisfactory,  there- 
fore, may  be  the  Hermeneutics  of  a  particular  age  or  school, 
it  can  not  serve  as  an  adequate  standard  for  subsequent  ages. 
Hermeneutics  must  follow  along  the  course  of  truth  as  histor- 
ically unfolded,  the  solutions  of  one  age  serving  as  the  bases  for 
the  more  comprehensive  solutions  of  a  later  period,  keeping 
pace  with  the  Christian   Church  as   she   advances,  not   into 

*Dr.  Nerin's  Introdaoiion  to  **  The  Principle  of  Proteetantism/'  p.  24. 
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new  truths,  bat  into  larger  trath,  m  disclosed  bj  the  Holj 
Spirit. 

For  centuries  the  interpretation   of  the  Bible  was  so  eon- 
trolled  by  the  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration  and  by  rigid 
dogmatic  systems,  that  critical  and  historical  methods  coold 
gain  no  encouraging  recognition.    Now,  however.  Higher  Crit- 
icism has  come  to  exercise  such  a  wide  influence  over  the  thongbt 
of  the  age,  that  many  are  led  to  entertain  misgivings  and  fean 
as  to  what  they  regard  as  novel  theories  and  unwonted  conclu- 
sions.    It  is  well  to  be  jealously  watchful  of  the  Old  Fsid 
while  it  is  being  tested  by  the  critical  methods  which  are  now 
so  generally  employed  in  the  study  of  Sacred  Scripture.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  we  need  to  assume  such  an  attitude  toward  the 
newer  order  of  thought  as  to  kindly  welcome  whatever  of  troth 
it  may  bring  to  us,  even  though  it  should  compel  modificatioii 
and  reconstruction,  if  not  abandonment,  of  some  long  cheri^^ 
opinions. 

The  Church  cannot  afford  to  drive  from  the  field  of  Bibli^*^ 


study  advanced  Christian  scholarship  because  it  comes  into 
flict  with  traditional  beliefs  and  confessional  standards,  wh^^^ 
may  have  served  well  as  moulds  for  the  thought  of  former 
orations.     Rather  should  she  encourage  all  honest  critical 
search,  and  give  to  its  results  whatever  consideration  and 
probation  they  may  merit. 

As  for  the  Old  Faith,  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  m< 
intense  light  and  the  most  searching  criticism  to  which  it  mi 
be  subjected. 

After  all  the  work  of  the  critics,  and  notwithstanding  tl 
marked  variations  in  doctrinal  belief,  and  the  changing  methoC^ 
of   interpretation,   the  Bible  remains    essentially  the 
through  the  ages — *'  the  great,  sublime,  enduring  work  of 
Eternal,  who  loves  righteousness  and  hates  iniquity." 

Faith  in  ^'  the  Word  of  God  that  liveth  and  abideth  forever, 
lies  deeper  than  any  diflSculties  and  discrepancies  upon  the  sui 
face  of  the  Bible,  and  cannot  be  shaken  or  disconcerted  by  tL^ 
confused  noise  of  destructive  criticism. 
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OBt  of  the  present  coDfiiet  the  Bible  will  eome  forth  without 
any  of  its  living  power,  while  it  m%j  gmin  somewhat  in 
freedom  and  solid  scientific  strength. 

I)estnictive  Criticism  may  sweep  away  some  of  the  tradi- 
tional beliefs  concerning  the  Bible,  and  disprove  claims  which 
the  spiritnally-enlighted  reason  rejects ;  bat  the  promise  of  the 
Lord  will  remain  unimpaired,  not  a  jot  or  tittle  of  the  true 
Word  of  God  shall  ever  pass  unfulfilled.      . 

It  is  consistent  with  the  idea  of  truth  as  historical  that  the 
same  light  which  shone  more  and  more  clearly  to  the  perfect 
day  in  the  divine  self-revelation,  recorded  in  Scripture,  is  still 
shining  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  same  Holy  Spirit  who  gave  the  religious  contents  of  the 
Bible  to  men  will  continue  to  enlighten  the  Church  and  to  se- 
cure her  unfailing  adherence  to  them."*" 

The  promise  of  the  Lord  that  *'  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  guide 
into  all  truth/'  is  a  promise  to  us  as  well  as  to  the  apostles. 
Our  day  is  in  advance  of  theirs.  The  heritage  of  well-nigh 
nineteen  centuries  of  Christian  history  should  be  regarded  as 
of  vast  account,  not  only  to  the  Church,  but  to  the  individual 
member  who  loves  the  truth,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit,  yearns  for  more  truth.  It  may  be  an  optimistic,  yet  it 
is  a  warrantable  belief  that  the  race,  under  the  guidance  of 
Christian  conceptions  and  ideals,  is  advancing  in  moral  and 
religious  life,  and  that  in  the  light  of  all  its  advancing 
knowledge  it  will  look  more  and  more  ^^upon  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ.'' 

But  whatever  progress  we  may  make  in  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  while  bound  to  the  earthly  sphere,  we  should  ever  look 
forward  to  greater  disclosures.  Divine  knowledge  is  incomplete 
not  only  because  the  presAit  state  of  believers  is  not  final  and 
perfect,  but  also  for  the  reason  that  the  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ  is  not  now  ultimate  and  complete. 

We  wait  for  the  second  coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  epoch 
will  be  the  final  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God.     Only  in 

*The  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture.— Ladd,  Vol  2,  p.  211. 
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the  ligbt  of  thmt  glory  will  mmnj  of  the  mysteriee  of  the  Word 
of  God,  hidden  through  the  agee,  and  even  now  ba(  half  under- 
stood, and  often  misunderstood— onlj  in  the  light  of  that  glory 
will  they  receire  their  full  and  inal  interpretation.  Then, 
when  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  shall  be  transformed  into  the 
glory  of  the  celestial  will  the  wholeness  of  dinne-haman  tmth 
be  realised ;  and  th«i  '^  shall  we  see  face  to  face,  and  know 
even  as  also  we  are  known." 


II. 

INTRODUCTION    TO    A    COMMENTARY    ON    THE 

APOCALYPSE. 

BY   RBV.   W.  A.   HELFFRICH,   D.D.* 

If  tbaooouiieiitetorkiiowiiiot  the  hMTan-wide  dlffonince  between  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Attsgorf  umI  the  aUegoriodl  /ntoryrttaMon.  thli  Ik  ma  imUtUetmii  ailamitif.  Bat  if  he  knows  how  an 
allegvMrical  writing  ii  to  be  intMrpreted,  and  at  the  eame  time  tortaree  each  allegorical  writing 
notil  it  epeaka  in  the  eenee  of  the  letter,  In  the  interart  of  cnrrent  opinions  (whether  critical,  doc- 
trinal, or  in  the  form  of  the  MHcalled  Chriatian  coudoiiineM),  this  ia  an  tikieal  mmdoL— Laxob. 

Although  the  namber  of  books  written  upon  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John  the  Divine  is  large,  it  can  be  said  of  scarcely  any 
one  of  them  that  it  was  written  in  vain.  The  ground  had  first 
to  be  viewed  and  prepared  before  the  adequate  structure 
could  be  erected.  Many  an  effort  served  in  its  day  a  good  pur- 
pose,  in  this  respect,  which  now  is  either  antiquated  or  entirely 
unknown.  Owing  to  arbitrary  hermeneutical  methods  the 
Book  has  been  abased  to  a  remarkable  degree;  and  yet  each 
exposition,  written  from  the  standpoint  of  faith,  has  contributed 
something  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  design  cherished 
by  all.  For  amid  the  great  variety  of  error  which  appeared  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  picture  language  of  tho  Apocalypse 

*  Afl  has  been  generaUj  knowiii  the  aathor  wrote  a  popular  commentarj  on 
the  Apocalypse  some  years  ago,  in  the  Qerman  language,  which  is  ready  for 
the  press.  A  translation  of  the  introductory  obserrations  is  found  in  the 
aboTe  article.  A  sample  of  the  work  is  thus  given  to  the  public  ;  the  wish  of 
many  friends  of  the  author  to  see  a  part  of  the  work  in  English  dress  is  grati- 
fied, and  the  translator's  promise,  that  of  saying  something  fUrther  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  is  in  part  fulfilled.  It  is  his  intention  to 
complete  his  review  of  Mr.  Smith's  work.  But  he  finds  in  Dr.  Helffrich's  pref- 
ace so  much  that  should  be  said,  and  so  clearly  set  forth,  that  he  is  glad  to 
make  use  of  the  Doctor's  work  and  the  Doctor's  authority  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  end  which  he  had  in  view  firom  the  beginning,  that,  namely,  of 
clearing  up  some  questions  regarding  the  significance  of  the  book,  and  the 
method  of  interpretation  it  calls  for.  He  is  surprised  to  find  the  author  coin- 
ciding with  him  in  most  important  particulars ;  and  takes  pleasure  in  allowing 
him  to  speak  for  himself  before  an  English-reading  public.  The  foot-notes 
are  added,  with  Dr.  Helfifrich's  permission,  by  the  undersigned.       W.  M.  R. 
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thej  had  their  eye  directed  to  Christ  and  his  Kingdom.    T\ie 
utterance  of  so  much  that  was  not  only  strange  and  foolish  oc- 
casioned investigation  and  necessitated  refutation.     Thus    the 
laws  and  principles  of  a  sound  exegesis  were  ascertained,  guess- 
ing done  away  with,  and  more  satisfactory  results  secured. 

The  Revelation  of  St.  John  occupies  a  unique  position  iim  the 
canon  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  As  bearing  chiefly  apon 
events  thereafter  to  come  to  pass,  it  may  be  co-ordinated  ^with 
the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  its  import- 
ance reaches  far  beyond  that  of  theirs.  It  is  the  conclasion 
and  completion  of  all  the  prophecies  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  The  prophecies  of  the  Old  Covenant  rested  on  the  pr^* 
Christian  structure  of  that  Kingdom,  as  also  upon  the  coming  ^ 
Christ ;  they  further  contain  minute  descriptions  of  human  histor 
**  last  times."  But  the  Apocalypse  has  in  its  rear  the  first  comin 
of  our  Lord,  His  work  of  redemption  and  the  founding  of  th 
Christian  Church;  accordingly,  with  greater  comprehensiv 
ness  and  accuracy  it  prophesies  in  reference  to  the  Church's 
course  here  on  earth  and  its  consummation  in  the  Kingdom  of 
glory.  Christ  with  His  Kingdom  as  Champion  and  Victor, 
His  last  coming  for  the  glorification  of  His  redeemed  people  is 
the  subject  of  this  prophetical  book.  By  this  theme  is  signal- 
ized its  paramount  significance  above  all  else  in  this  most  im- 
portant class  of- inspired  literature.* 

*  On  Chap.  I,  v.  1 — "  Tliit  is  the  revelation  of  Jettu  Christ  which  Ood  gone 
Ilim*' — the  author  has  the  following:  ''That  is,  this  book  contains  the  rerela- 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  Christ  Himself  communicated  it  to  the  Apostle  John,  that 
the  contents  of  it  might  be  written  down,  and  of  which  writing  this  book  was 
to  be  the  result.  The  Revelation  accordingly  is  not  the  work  of  St.  John,  bat 
that  of  the  triune  God,  imparted  to  the  apostle  by  Christ,  the  diyine  Logos. 
The  Apocalypse,  as  a  composition,  may  be  regarded  as  the  book  which,  as  it 
ends,  fitly  completes  and  closes  the  sacred  canon  of  the  Christian  rerelation. 
It  must  be  regarded  as  the  ripe  fruitage  of  the  history  of  the  faith,  doctrine 
and  prophecy  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  As  such,  as  in  the  past,  so  In  the  fu- 
ture, it  furnishes  a  firm  support  upon  which  the  Church  of  Christ  securely  re- 
poses, confidently  knowing,  that  amid  all  the  storms  of  the  world-conflict  wiih 
the  power  of  darkness,  with  the  advent  of  Her  Lord  the  victory  is  surely 
hers." 
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In  spite  of  the  numerous  attacks  which  have  been  made 
3on  the  Revelation^  it  has  ever  retained  its  hold  upon  the 
>nfidence  and  regard  of  God's  people.  In  no  age  of  the 
hurch  has  its  authority  been  shaken.  Whilst  it  always 
roved  itself  to  be  in  general  the  richest  fountain  of  spir- 
ual  life,  so,  too,  that  of  precious  consolation  and  encourage- 
lent  in  times  when  the  Church's  fidelity  to  the  faith  she  pro- 
)S8ed  involved  the  baptism  of  blood.  If  this  was  the  case  in 
Eiys  that  are  passed,  much  more  will  it  be  so  in  those  that  are 
»  come,  inasmuch  as  its  mysteries  are  becoming  more  fully  dis- 
losed  and  its  predictions  confirmed  by  events  as  they  occur  in 
le  on- going  history  of  the  world.  No  good  reason  can  be  as- 
gned  why  the  Apocalypse  has  not  been  expounded,  made 
ccessible  and  brought  nearer  to  the  laity  or  unlearned  portion 
r  the  Church's  membership.  It  does  not  suffice  that  the  clergy 
}me  to  an  understanding  of  this  portion  of  God's  Word  by 
eans  of  erudite  treatises  and  elaborate  commentaries.  The 
K>ple  must  also  have  it.  It  was  originally  addressed  to  the 
[lurches,  as   we   are   told   in   its   introductory  chapter.*     If 

*■  **  Bengel  employs  language  in  his  *  Erbauliche  Reden  Uber  die  offenbarung 
lannes,'  which  \a  applicable  among  others  to  his  own  hittorical  method  of 
srpretaiion.  At  the  opening  of  Chap.  VI.  he  says :  *  We  haye  now  oonsid- 
d  fiTe  chapters,  and  we  haye  found  little  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
irch,  although  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  show  what  w  to  come  to  pass. 
t  now  these  prophecies  begin.  If  now  we  regard  the  wants  of  those  to 
Dm  we  are  addressing  ourselves,  we  shall  have  little  to  say.'  Bengel  felt 
ordingly  that  the  Apocalypse,  according  to  his  exposition  of  it,  would  be 
tnjojable  for  the  great  minority  of  Christians;  and  in  spite  of  all  his  un- 
ling  it  remained  unintelligible.  This  should  have  prompted  him  to  subject 
method  to  a  severe  scrutiny.  For  it  is  scarcely  supposable  that  a  Book 
•uld  be  intended  for  the  limited  circle  of  the  learned,  whose  contents  and 
pe  bear  so  directly  upon  the  membership  of  the  Church.  The  Revelation 
is  not  look  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  scholarship.  For  what  robs  it  of  its 
elligibility  for  unlearned  Christians  robs  it  for  the  learned  of  its  edifying 
wer.  Even  the  intellectual  wealth  and  the  rare  unction  of  a  Bengel  (Heng- 
inberg  quotas  him,  by  the  way,  on  almost  every  page,  and  ten  times  more 
an  any  other  authority)  has  not  been  able  to  prevent  many  portions  of  his 
^rkldrte  Offenbarung^  from  be'ng  no  more  edifying  than  an  alt/rdnkiicher  com- 
sndinm  of  universal  history.*'     Hengstenberg  on  the  Apoc.  I.  p.  326. 
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Church-members  bat  understood  the  Apocmlypse,  and  thus 
could  distinguish  the  signs  of  the  times,  whmt  an  immense  gain 
for  the  Church's  spiritual  life  and  the  cause  of  Christ  in  gene- 
ral would  be  the  result !  How  many  might  be  saved  from  the 
Satanic  spirit  of  secularisation  (e.  g.  in  the  form  of  materialism, 
pessimism,  and  unbelief  in  general),  which,  in  our  daj,  more 
than  ever  before,  is  struggling  for  the  ascendency,  and  threat- 
ens to  move  forward  with  oyer- increasing  gigantic  strides! 

The  Revelation  is  not  only,  as  to  its  contents,  a  reproclama- 
tion  of  the  whole  Gospel,  inasmuch  as  resting  upon  Christ  u 
the  chief  corner-stone,  it  affords  the  Church  a  complete  and 
harmonious  series  of  the  most  joyous  and  glorious  messages, 
but,  more  than  this,  it  is  the  key- stone  of  the  Bible,  and  fore- 
tells in  advance  the  history  of  Christ's  work  on  earth,  and  in- 
forms us  how  this  movement  begins  and  has  its  end  in  His 
Kingdom  of  glory.     The  Revelation  pre-supposes  all  that  tba 
Gospels  set  forth.     In  all  its  predictions  and  sublime  represen- 
tations, it  starts  and  moves  forward  on  this  ground.     As  a  his- 
torical narrative,  it  holds  in  the  closest  connection  with  the 
spirit-world  by  means  of  its  exalted  visions  and  picture  lan- 
guage; but  as  regards  the  events  which  it  represents  as  taking 
place  hereafter,  many  of  its  statements  still  remain  veiled  in 
obscurity.     Still  it  sheds  light — bright  light — upon  the  history 
of  the  world.     On  a  large  scale  it  presents  a  complete  picture 
of  that  which  is  to  come  to  pass ;  which  as  such  is  adequatc^^T 
distinct,  but  it  allows  minute  particulars  to  remain  unezplaic^^ 
until  the  proper  time.     If  the  Revelation,  together  with  the    ^^ 
maining  prophetical  books  of  the  Bible,  were  verbal  and  lit<?"^-^ 
predictions,  there  would  be  involved  such  a  violent  in-workr" 
upon  the  formation  of  history  as  to  prejudice  the  freedom 
human  development.      The  crown  of  revelation  is  bound  ^ 
with  human  liberty   as   a   factor   in   history.       Accordingly* 
prophecy  in  the  Bible  throughout  is  more  or  less  obscure,  whiL  ^ 
in  the  apocalypse,  especially,  the  language  of  the  seven  thunde^^ 
remains   unsealed.     Still,  Revelation   is   light.      Keys   to  tli^^ 
images  are  found  in  the  symbolism  of  the  Bible.      The  path 
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he  history  of  the  Christian  Church  is  here  indicated  in  general 
n  terms  that  are  adequately  accurate  and  clear. 

The  book  is  a  revelation  and  God  is  the  revealer  of  it.  First 
>f  all  it  was  given  to  St.  John.  The  Apostle  wrote  as  di- 
rected by  Christ.  The  contents,  with  all  its  imagery,  predic- 
donsy  threats,  were  shown  and  announced  to  him.  This  is  a 
fact  which  in  these  modern  days  should  be  carefully  considered, 
30  that  false  views  and  conceptions  may  be  avoided.  An  article 
recently  appeared  in  one  of  our  leading  magazines  from  the 
|>en  of  a  writer  laying  claim  to  great  learning,  in  which  he  sub- 
jected the  form,  style  and  imagery  of  the  book  to  a  critical 
nvestigation.  According  to  this  author,  who  institutes  an  ex- 
;ended  comparison  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the  books  of 
he  Old  Testament,  the  Apostle  must  have  drawn  not  only  upon 
he  Prophets  but  upon  heathen  mythologies  for  his  images, 
risions,  allegories  and  expressions.  Such  a  theory,  so  far  from 
>xplaining  the  facts,  does  the  utmost  violence  to  them.  It  goes 
ipon  the  supposition  that  St.  John  did  nothing  more  than  com- 
)ile  the  Revelation.  If  in  the  latter  we  find  representations 
(imilar  to  those  in  the  prophets,  or  even  identically  the  same 
^ords,  it  must  not  by  any  means  be  necessarily  inferred  that 
hey  were  borrowed  thence.  This  is  a  proof  rather  that  it  is 
;he  same  covenant  God  of  revelation  who  speaks  as  well  by  the 
Apostles  as  by  the  Prophets.  The  writers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
nent  and  St.  John  the  Divine  drew  from  the  same  source. 
iYere  there  a  real  discrepancy  between  them,  there  would  be 
just  reason  for  doubting  the  truth  of  Revelation.  God,  who  is 
nfinite  in  His  perfections,  is  an  unchangeable  being.  Accord- 
ngly,  His  words,  truths  and  ways  remain  ever  the  same.  Upon 
:he  divine  unchangeability,  as  its  basis,  must  rest  every  safe 
method  of  the  interpretation  of  revelation.  For  just  as  He  is 
the  same  in  His  being  or  nature,  so  must  He  be  the  same  in 
Bis  ways  notwithstanding  the  variety  and  manifoldness  of  His 
rorks.  His  revelation-pictures  and  representations  are  all 
aken  from  the  life  of  nature  and  spirit;  and  back  of  them  all 
te  truths  which  could  find  expression  in  no  other  form.  Sun, 
21 
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or  iyjiio»!.  *re  !h«»v  thereof  ihe  J.'hurch  hath  mo«t  use:  not  that  I  wish  1^* 
to  )iC  (^.i  1  in  «'.]«-srone^.  or  in du '.gent  or  light  in  allusions,  but  that  I  do  ib'^ 
*i*,if\*:uiu  lUikt  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  which  is  onlj  after  the  manned 
«vr»  une  lo  iuitryTit  a  j^rojant  look."' — Bacon's  **  Advancement  of  LeamiD^ 
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hn,  in  no  sense  of  the  word,  imitated  or  copied  from  the  Old 
»tament  prophets,  but  he  wrote  down  what  was  shown  to 
m — what  he  saw  and  heard.  All  this,  of  course,  had  in 
Iklity  to  agree  and  correspond  with  the  disclosures  and  state- 
ents  of  preceding  prophets.  Hence  the  resemblance  of  the 
eyelation  of  St.  John  with  its  prophecies,  its  picture-language 
id  visions,  to  the  Old  Testament  writings.  The  same  Spirit 
licb  spoke  and  worked  in  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  used  St.  John  as 
is  organ,  for  all  revelations  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  issue  from 
le  and  the  same  source.'*' 

*  "  Josi  18  God  appeared  to  St.  John  (ReT.  ir.),  so  did  He  appear  to  Isaiah 
'.)  and  to  Eiekiel  (i.).  We,  howoTer,  hare  not  to  explain  our  Tision  as  if  it 
»w  oat  of  the  former  ones.  St,  \John  did  not  imitate  them,  Qod  really  ap- 
iMd  to  St.  John  in  the  manner  here  described.  The  rision  of  Apoc.  ir.  ex- 
lins  itself  in  an  entirely  independent  way." — Ebrard,  p.  224. 
On  L  10:  *'  Iwaa  in  the  Spirit"  the  author  comments  as  foUows :  *'  The  apos- 
was  elcTated  into  an  ecstatic  state  (entzuekt),  one  into  which  prophets,  apos- 
B  and  other  men  of  God  were  transported  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  which  the 
linary  natural  consciousness  was  withdrawn,  and  the  spiritual  world  was  sur- 
fed by  the  inner  eye  or  the  faculty  of  spiritual  intuition.  This  phenomenon 
nee  under  the  category  of  the  miraculous,  and  accordingly  is  insusceptible  of 
planation.  How  it  comes  to  pass  is  not  explained  by  the  statement  that  a  di- 
le  spiritual  life  conveys  itself  into  our  natural  life,  and,  by  illuminating  the 
man  spirit,  enables  it  to  behold  and  disclose  things  hidden  and  ftiture.  This 
howeTcr,  the  statement  of  a  truth  which  is  plainly  taught  in  the  Bible  fh>m 
ginning  to  end.  The  angel  (many  like  Diiesterdieck  take  the  word  in  a 
lerio  sense,  whilst  Lange  concedes  that  this  angel  represents  Christ,  and  the 
ling  angel  in  Ch.  tU.,  the  Holy  Spirit. — Tr.)  of  rcTelation  elcTated  the 
istle  into  this  ecstatic  condition  in  order  that  he  might  see  and  hear  what 
rist  purposed  to  repeal  to  him  concerning  the  future  of  His  Kingdom  here 
tn  the  earth.*' 

(  Man  in  this  way  exists  really  in  two  worlds.  In  his  physical  organism  he 
^ngs  at  aU  points  to  the  world  of  nature,  the  system  of  things  seen  and  tem- 
bIj  with  which  he  stands  in  continual  communication  through  his  bodily 
0€8.  In  his  spiritual  organism  he  is  just  as  intimately  comprehended  in  the 
rid  of  spirit,  the  system  of  things  unseen  and  eternal,  which  lies  wholly  be- 
id  the  range  of  his  senses,  although  it  is  all  the  time  touching  him  in  fkct 
L  making  itself  felt  upon  his  life  in  a  different  way.  The  difference  between 
ae  two  orders  of  existence  with  man,  howcTer,  is  not  just  that  between  body 
I  spirit  generally  considered ;  for  the  distinguishing  life  of  man,  that  by 
ich  he  differs  from  the  mere  animal,  is  primarily  and  essentially  all  in  his 
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In  order  now  that  the  Book  may  find  its  proper  explanatio^m^ 
so  far  as  this  accords  with  the  divine  purpose  and  plan,  it  ^^gy 
necessary  that  its  sense  be  gradually  unfolded  by  men  gift^^ 
with  the  power  of  seeing  into  the  deep  things  of  God.  As  littfMe 
could  be  accomplished  by  mere  conjecturei  a  definite  method 
interpretation  had  to  be  found  which  on  good  ground  eon 
claim  to  be  the  right  one.     Many  attempts  were  made  until  I^ 
Lange  was  led  to  a  view  of  the  ApocalypsCi  according  to  whic 
more  light  has  been  thrown  both  upon  the  form  and  contents 
the  Book  than  by  any  other  expounder  of  this  part  of  Gk)dL^  ^ 
word. 

Already  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  the  Christii^K^'^ 
Church  there  appeared  commentaries  on  the  Revelation.  i^^'SI 
these  adhered  to  the  idea  of  a  literal  reign  on  the  part  of  ChrS.  J^»t 
of  a  thousand  years ;  and  all  took  for  granted  that  this  reij 
was  immediately  at  hand.  Under  the  influence  of  the  faft. 
doctrine  that  pervaded  the  early  church,  this  doctrine  of 
thousand  years'  reign  was  degraded  into  a  wild  Ghiliasm ;. 
just,  namely,  as  the  Jews  conceived  the  coming  of  Christ  i 
carnal  way,  so  that  His  Kingdom  for  them  was  to  be  a  pur 
temporal  one,  so  the  worldly-minded  false  teachers  in  the  fi 
centuries  of  Christianity  formed  carnal  conceptions  of 
second  advent  of  our  Lord.  The  result  of  this  was  to  be  no 
ing  more  nor  less  than  a  world-kingdom.  This  is  the  doct 
that  was  designated  as  Ghiliasm.  After  the  Roman  Cttth 
Church  established  itself,  the  doctrine  was  proclaimed  that  tl 
thousand    year   reign  had   already   been   entered   upon — t 

mind,  and  only  by  derivation  from  thence  in  his  body.     But  his  mind  itaeL^^^^  ^ 

80  constituted  as  to  have  in  it,  so  to  speak,  two  different  regions,  one  loo 

directly  into  the  natural  world  through  the  body,  and  the  other  opening  p; 

cipally  into  the  spiritual  world.     Hence,  properly  speaking,  the  difference 

tween  the  external  man  and  the  internal  man,  some  sense  of  which  is  foi^'  ^una 

entering  into  the  deeper  thought  of  the  world  through  all  ages.     It  is  not 

ply  with  the  regenerate  and  righteous  that  such  dualism  has  place ;  it  bel 

to  our  life  here  universally.     Man  is  by  his  creation  at  once  both  spiritnal  s. 

natural,  the  denizen  of  two  worlds.     That  is  his  distinction  from  the 

which  is  natural  only  and  not  spiritual. — Dr.  J.  Williamson  Nevin.    Artiol^^^M 

Chrittianily  and  Ilutnanity.     Mkb.  Rev.,  Octo.,  1878,  pp.  470,  471. 
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t  began  with  the  first  coming  of  Christ.  When  Protestantism 
iroae,  it  was  stigmatized  by  Roman  Catholics  as  Anti-christ, 
whilst  Protestants  in  turn  insisted  upon  it  that  the  sacred 
writers,  in  using  the  word  Anti-christ,  had  precisely  the  Papacy 
in  view.  The  earlier  Protestants,  however,  thought  that  these 
thousand  years  of  the  Apocalypse  belonged  either  to  the  past, 
or  was  about  coming  to  an  end.  Soon,  however,  the  error  was 
perceived.  Then  it  was  taught,  after  the  example  of  the  early 
Jfathers,  that  this  reign  is  still  in  the  future.  The  Roman  view 
contradicted  the  teaching  of  the  book  itself  so  plainly  that  it 
was  resisted  with  confidence  and  zeal.  The  Protestant  theolo- 
gians adhered  almost  unanimously  to  the  doctrine  of  their 
church  on  this  subject.  Only  here  and  there  one  like  Hengsten- 
berg  lapsed  back  to  the  solution  of  the  question  adopted  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  teachers.  Since  the  Reformation  many  com- 
mentaries have  appeared,  as  well  as  treatises  on  the  Apocalypse, 
representing  the  most  various  and  divergent  points  of  view. 
8ome  attempted  a  literal  interpretation,  and  were  not  intimi- 
dated by  the  monstrosities  which  were  to  be  matters  of  faith  for 
Christian  believers.  Others  explained  it  historically,  without 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  a  biblical  system  of  symbolism. 
Thus  the  Book  was  interpreted  according  to  general  and  eccles- 
iastical history,  and  not  the  latter  according  to  the  former. 
Others  again  adopted  an  allegorical  method.  Thus,  through  the 
labors  of  many,  the  only  proper  and  satisfactory  method  was 
reached.  Hitherto  the  arrangement  of  the  composition  had 
not  been  ascertained;  many  things  were  joined  which  did  not 
belong  together,  and  many  were  sundered  which  were  intended 
to  stand  in  closest  connection. 

Before  the-  real  arrangement  of  the  Apocalypse  was  ascer- 
tained, it  had  become  evident  that  it  did  not  set  forth  a  single 
on-flowing  course  of  events  in  a  continuous  narrative.  The 
number  seven  occurring  seven  times  indicated  the  different  di- 
visions, for  there  were  seven  churches,  seven  seals,  seven  trum- 
pets, seven  thunders,  a  seven-headed  beast,  seven  vials  and  a 
Sabbath,  forming  the  consummation  of  the  whole.     At  last  the 
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cyclical  arrangement  disclosed  itself;  for  it  became  apparent 
that  the  Revelation  consisted  of  different  books,  each  corres- 
ponding to  one  of  these  cycles,  representing  one  of  the  seren 
visions.      Each   of  these  sections  respectively   dencribes  th 
course  or  movement  of  the  Christian  Church   in  its  earth! 
progress  toward  its  final  consummation,  making  one  of  its  ph 
prominent,  but  beginning  the  history  each  time  anew  from  i 
commencement.      The   different  sections  are  inter-dependen 
like  the  links  of  a  chain,  and  form  one  complete  whole.    B 
the  discovery  of  this  arrangement,  Dr.  Lange  brought  methi 
and  order  out  of  uncertainty  and  confusion.     First  he  fon 
that  the  Book  fell  into  two  halves.     The  former  of  these  d 
scribes  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Church,  with  tl 
course  of  the  world  toward  its  end.      The  latter,  the  comi 
of  Christ  for  the  perfecting  of  His  Kingdom,  in  judgment 
well  as  glory,  involving  the  termination  of  the  present  order 
things.     Dr.  Lange  makes  further  subdivisions,  according 
the  requirements  of  the  form  and  the  contents  of  the  Book, 
the  first  cycle — that  of  the  seven  churches — we  have  the  Chri 
tian  Church  in  its  earthly  course  on  to  the  end  of  the  wor 
as  the  ground  and  centre  of  the  world's  history — in  other  wonL 
the  starting-point  of  the  whole  movement  afterwards  to  be 
forth.     The  second  cycle — that  of  the  seven  seals — exhibi 
universal  history  proper  in  the  sense  of  church  history — ^th 
is,  the  way  in  which  the  Church  completes  its  course  in  its  co 
tact  with  the  world.     The  third  cycle — that  of  the  trumpe 
represents  the  call  to  repentance  on  account  of  the  cormpti 
of  the  Church,  as  militant,  in  its  progress  towards  its  heaven 
goal.     In  tfae  fourth  cycle — the  seven  thunder  voices — we  ha 
the  sealed  awakening  periods,  the  reformations  as  they  occ 
from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the  Church  developme 
The  fifth  cycle,  with  its  seven-headed  beast,  mirrors  forth  t 
seven  world-powers,  false   Christianity,  culminating  in  An 
Christ,  the  Man  of  Sin,  and  persevering  in  its  opposition  to  t 
Kingdom  of  God.     The  sixth  cycle — that  of  the  seven  vial 
indicates  the  divine  interference  in  the  form  of  concluding  ju 
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;s,  of  which  the  last  iDcIudes  the  one  on  Babylon,  the 
it,  and  Satan,  and  ends  with  the  general  judgment.  There- 
I  follows  the  seventh  cycle,  as  the  eternal  Sabbath,  the 
^om  of  glory  in  the  glorified  world. 
lit  these  cycles  need  further  consideratioti  in  order  fully  to 
irstand  the  arrangement  of  the  book  into  its  various  divi- 
I  and  subdivisions.  In  each  one  of  the  cycles  is  to  be  ob- 
ed  a  double  representation,  an  apparent  repetition,  which 
ires  further  explanation.  In  the  case  of  each,  the  fulfilment 
arth  is  preceded  by  an  occurrence  in  Heaven  or  the  spirit- 
d,  which  first  discloses  the  divine  decree  in  reference  to 
b  is  to  take  place  upon  the  earth.  The  facts  in  the  case 
previously  been  observed ;  but  Dr.  Lange  was  the  first  to 
)  the  problem  here  presented  in  a  satisfactory  way.'*'     He 

!brard  and  J.  T.  Beck,  who  wroU  their  oommentaries  prior  to  the  appear, 
of  that  of  Lange,  express  themseWee  as  follows  : 

he  present  period  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Rerelation  maj  well  be  des- 
Bd  as  one  of  general  confusion  (Verwiming).  .  .  .  Indeed  all  seems  more 
tied  and  conAised  now  than  cTer.  On  the  one  side  we  find  an  arbitrary 
»ricalism,  which  takes  things  to  be  symbols  which  are  not  and  cannot  be 
oIb,  and  on  the  other  a  literalism  which  understands,  in  the  literal  sense, 
B  that  in  the  RcTelation  are  treated  and  explained  as  symbols  (Bilder).  .  . 
school  exists  only  in  germinal  form,  which  finds  the  ground-momenta  of 
ih  dcTelopment  prophesied  thus,  which  finds  neither  conjectures  nor  ideas 
ther  church-historical  passages  nor  eschatological  details  in  the  Apoca- 
,  but  real,  true  prophecy."— Ebrard,  pp.  26,  27. 

'he  philological  and  historical  apparatus  furnishes  the  striking  proof  that 
'Aool4eaminff,  with  its  mass  of  contradictory  explanations  accumulating 
sars,  has  only  thrown  the  matter  into  confusion,  and  that  the  key  is  else- 
B  to  be  sought." — Beck,  p.  1. 

hat  almost  CTery  period  has  its  own  explanation,  does  speak  sgainst  the 
Inasmuch  as  it  claims  to  be  the  completing  key-stone  of  prophecy,  it 
place  a  peculiar  task  upon  each  period,  and  allow  to  each  a  peculiar  sig- 
nee.  As  the  centuries  labor  at  the  out-birth  of  its  contents,  so  must  they 
ise  labor  upon  its  interpretation.  No  period  becomes  master  of  its  con- 
;  to  each  falls  only  its  proper  share,  but  in  each  case,  amid  much  error, 
iiing  of  the  truth.  The  successire  development  of  the  interpretation  is 
M — progress  toward  understanding,  and  progress  toward  fulfilment ;  per- 
the  assertion  could  be  rentured  that  the  commentaries  on  the  Rerelation 
a  their  failures  and  successes  at  the  same  time  commentaries  on  the 
in  which  they  were  written." — Beck,  p.  4. 
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divides  each  cycle  into  two  parts,  namelji  into  a  celestial  and 
earthly  representation,  of  which  the  former  exhibits  what  takes 
place  in  the  heavenly  spiritaal  world ;  the  latter,  the  earthly 
historical  reality."^     With  this  method  of  resolving  the  Bevda- 
tion  into  divisions,  a  satisfactory  eolation  of  the  mystery  in 
which  it  was  involved  has  been  reached ;  and  upon  this  as  a 
basis  will  future  expositions  likely  continue  to  rest,  althongh 
these  too  will  contribute  to  a  still  fuller  unfolding  of  what  in  h 
will  for  an  unknown  length  of  time  to  some  remain  anrevealei 
A  still  more  difficult  question  is  one  which  is  connected  wiA 


*  **  In  its  own  superior  order  of  existenoe,  the  spiritaal  world  Las  a 
ter  of  posidTs  realitj  and  subetanoe,  which  goes  immaasarably  b^josd  Us 
Tisible  and  tangible  show  of  things  in  the  world  of  nature.  The  s^ritoal  worii^ 
is  not  the  pale  shadow  of  the  natural.  On  the  oontiarj,  it  is  the  eaiise  of  0i^ 
natural— that  on  which  it  depends — the  interior  soui  of  the  natural,  thai 
which  it  draws  its  continaal  life— the  oniTersal  isirae  and  end  of  the  nataiil< 
that  in  which  onlj  all  its  powers  and  possiUUties  become  complete.  U  ii 
world  or  anlTcrse  fdll  of  concrete  existenoe  and  sensible  experienee— -Adl 
liring  relations,  actirities  and  powers,  flill  of  endlesslj  diversifted  phsneMsaal 
scenery  and  surroundings,  with  which  for  grandeur,  beauty  and  gjlory  the  ail- 
Terse  of  nature  can  bear  no  comparison  whatcTer.*' — ^Dr.  J.  Williamaoa  Neria. 
'*  Chrittianity  and  Humamty:*     Mib.  Rkv.,  Goto.,  1878,  p.  474. 

'*  That  which  shall  and  mutt  take  place  upon  earth,  in  the  CTolution  of  tlmi^ 
proceeds  only  from  that  which,  as  a  higher  reality,  is  already  present  im 
heaven,  and  can  be  shown.  Aboye  is  already  fore*typifted  all  that  the  ftitoie 
will  unfold  to  us,  as  the  idea  of  the  world  and  its  history  was  present  in  God 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  So  Ihr  as  we  are  carried  up  thither 
through  the  rerelation  and  the  showing  which  remoTCS  the  Tttl  and  reveals  the 
CTcats,  so  far  we  know  the  future  reserred  from  human  eye.  To  aaoend  inte 
hearen,  is  in  its  nature  to  prophesy  for  ^arth. 

Let  us  read  and  learn,  so  shall  we  also  see  and  hear ;  then  will  to  as  also 
the  heaTcns  be  opened,  and  thereby  "  all  things  in  the  invisible  worid  wffl  he 
shown  as  present,  liTing,  moring  action — as  fhr  as  it  belongs  to  the  eoUeotive 
revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  glory "  (as  Rieger  profoundly  and  tn4y  ex- 
presses himself.)  If  we  open  the  door  of  our  hearts  to  the  Lord  Jesue,  as  the 
last  Epistle  requires,  at  the  close.  He  will  open  the  door  of  heaven  to  each  of 
us  according  to  his  capacity  and  need,  and  according  to  the  measure  of  Us 
gift ;  so  that  we  shall  in  the  general,  if  not  in  the  specific  understanding  of 
him  to  whom  it  was  shown  in  Patmos,  behold  and  understand  the  oonftlot  and 
Tiotory  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Ciirist,  and  what  shall  be  firom  this  time  te 
the  end.  Thus  the  Lord's  word  gives  free  permission  to  the  desire  of  ns  all 
to  look  into  His  great  fhturity." — Rudolph  Stier  on  Rev.  xxi.  6-8. 
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the  prophetic  nambers  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  owing  to  sense- 
less and  premature  calculations  have  brought  discredit  on  the 
Book.  The  prophetic  times  as  well  as  numbers  are  not  to  be 
understood  as  having  to  do  with  duration  of  time.  Some  of  the 
latter  have  no  numerical  value  at  all.  Tbe  number  three  refers 
to  the  trinity,  consequently,  signifies  holiness,  or  something  else 
as  the  context  may  require.  The  nearness  of  the  end  of  the 
world  can  never  be  determined  from  the  numbers  and  times 
of  Revelation;  nor  is  it  tkeir  intention  to  furnish  any  dis- 
closures of  this  kind.  There  are  signs  of  the  times  which 
betoken  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  but  these  consist  of  events  of 
developing  stages  and  historical  formations  in  the  Church  and 
the  world.  Attention  is  directed  to  these  as  bearing  upon  the 
looked-for  endl  But  the  Church  must  expect  nothing  beyond 
intimations  of  this  kind.  To  look  for  more  is  a  symptom  of 
a  spurious  Christianity.  Our  task  is  comprised  in  the  three 
Christian  virtues  of  faith,  fidelity  and  patient  expectation.  We 
are  to  believe  that  the  Lord  will  really  come ;  we  are  to  be 
faithful,  so  as  not  to  be  surprised  at  His  advent ;  we  are  to 
wait,  that  is,  to  bo  on  the  lookout  for  the  glorious  appearance 
of  our  Redeemer  when  He  shall  finally  come  to  complete  His 
work  in  the  salvation  of  His  people.  This  implies  not  calcu- 
lating by  arithmetic,  but  watching  the  signs  of  the  times, 
which  distinctly  enough  indicate  that  His  approach  is  near  at 
hand. 

The  present  work  is  intended  for  members  of  the  Church 
Why  shall'  not  the  laity  be  made  acquainted  with  the  insight 
into  the  Apocalypse  which  has  been  secured  by  the  labors  of 
many  through  the  course  of  the  ages  ?  The  revelation  was 
given  by  Christ  for  the  Churches,  whilst  the  exposition  of  it  is 
assigned  to  the  ministerial  office.  In  each  period  of  the 
Church's  history  from  the  beginning,  in  connection  with  the 
plainest  promises  and  threats,  Ood  has  disclosed  as  much  of  its 
contents  as  was  needful  for  each.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
needs  of  the  laity  have  been  overlooked.  Work  has  been  done 
for  those  who  are  trained  in  the  sciences ;  but  too  little  consid- 
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•  ^— •  ' — ^-  ^^  ^^  ■n.-.'s-*  -iT  v-biBt*  sitffsaZ  soefi:  Ubor»f 

Ti..-:-    ...    -=  T-  -::.!    -r^:  --a=-:3  ir*  ftSiBMiL  xr^nxlier  wiA  iL*- 
ir'\  Tu    ::  •— -:^^  .:.?      .-I*^t-3s  ^l*  vsLriiixx  of  az^tftgoaixm^' 
-ft^-  ^     n.- r^  Is   T-f.i^  r::L.^isxr  rvuiar  liMi  he'pfa]  to  tb^ 
vi.tnrz  -:  -ri.:-r      TTi^  -n^  laiiuc  unu  xi  is  3r>:  controTenj' 

ri-t  -'.  L  ^-r  :s  r-'.'  la  sL-rtCj  r^vw  vici.  To  pretend  to 
▼: — t  •:■*-  T .  1.  L  :e  -..  aj  t.ia:  n-rsc  t.i;u  xJcurL:^ Ilsls  been  writ- 
t?i  ▼"L?  ▼^!:c  It  :rt=u^*:»;er5?  ifccrl  2as  Lms  been  acooo- 
T:!-*:'^':  :•  j:  in;Fr7  jis^ir  fci»£  ru^i :  r-ii  xip^a  this  huk 
iLK'-i  ILL  -•  It  ;■::*  n  ii^f  tt^t  ;c  resefcrs^  il«cr:aintdon  aai 
Tirii-:c  iT-ii.!  L::^  Jlz  uai.:ac  -i-3r*L:>  z-xxber  of  Totimiei 
JLk?  :»f-^  tt::*!1  ;a  ii^f  sa:;*:*:.  riCtrig<c7.T.g  :*.e  greatest fi- 
r.-iTT  ::  f-t^"*  •irxr:-'-'^  :ct  :■:  ▼i_:-i,  *f:.ir*r*r  erroneous  the 
uTirrrfiLr'  :   :'i.---i  ::  r:c:r,"M:f  g»:giK!i:rg  u*vard  a  proptf 

Ti^  HI'?:   ::-«*rLr*  ji.rL?:'.  ::  il*  Serelftnoa  is* found  in  the 
«>ri:i  11.1  I -:i  :ia^:=r5w     Eivram-:*!  :h->3gb  the  picture'^ 
kr»   \j  -f-LT*  ::   %  ~  "aI  Tir:i:c  :f  :-:erpreairion  they  be — ' 
::-T  .-::     z  '  t.      Tir  kfj  ::  :i£  rir'-Eniiija  is  foand  in  th^ 
:L!  1 J  :  ::i-_£r  5:ir.     7:^?  ?:.ir  is  -?  san.  ao  clear,  bright^"* 
l^i:.     I:  li  1  :;r:i;  I'^'i:  ::  :*  :n*,  b:::  dm  clear  and  full, 
1-:  1  :i  ".  4-_i  ':':rr:"»r£  Ljcii.     Ti^s  ;:rca-like  star  is  hnman 
rri?-:' .  iL  ::*  .'.izZzzUz^-i  ;:  G:  i,  "wiich  arart  from  God  and 
:t  ::*    ;»-    l.^i:    rrTrfiis   :j  :l!u:::i:^a:e  ihe  world.      As  wis- 
d:r2.  Cu':-rr  s- :  ri:l:>;Tij,  i:  :akes  :;«  rise  in  classical  anti- 
quirj,  :iu«  :r;zi   Lei:ier.i5z: :  renewed  an!  strengthened  by 
stc'.en  CLr:s::^n  leaning.  ::  reappears  in  recent  centuries.     In 
Cin5:;ar.::T  ;here  is  L3  roozi  for  independent  human  reason. 
We  hare  Christian  kr«owlelge  and  science,  as  the  contents  of 
reason,  bat  these  d^  not  originate  from  reason,  but  from  revela- 
tion.    Reason,  as  such,  like  the  will,  is  under  the  power  of  sin. 
How  can  it  be  the  fountain  whence  proceeds  that  pure  knowl- 
edge which  is  {spiritual  light  ?     All  science  issuing  from  reason 
and  constructed  according  to  the  laws  of  human  thought  is  de- 
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*^tive^  The  chapters  in  question  exhibit  Christianity  in  the 
closing  stage  of  its  history,  as  it  is,  under  the  influence  of  hu- 
™%ii  reason,  repudiating  revelation.*    Like  devouring  locusts, 

**  Kow,  ReT.  xL  8,  for  the  tint  time  the  great  city  is  mentioned  which  after- 
T^^*^  repeatedly  occurs  under  the  name  of  Babylon.     Here  and  there  it  must 
r^  Uie  game  city ;  not  here  Jerusalem,  there  Rome.   Views  of  this  kind  could  be 
^^4  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Book  and  long  afterwards  ;  but  Chris- 
r^^  of  the  present  day  should  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
^'^  points  to  a  third  and  still  greater  one.    Another  eiviUu  is  to  make  its  ap- 
^l^araaoe,  which  wiU  onite  in  itself  all  the  characteristic  features  of  rebellious 
^%nisalem  and  heathen  Rome,  as  well  as  of  the  Old  Testament,  Babylon  and 
^^>re.  In  it  Christ  wiU  be  spiritually  crucified,  in  it  the  two  witnesses  will  be  slain, 
J^lit  as  Peter  and  Paul  died  in  Rome  after  they  had  finished  their  testimony, 
^d  Juii  as  in  Jerusalem,  the  martyrdom  of  James  preceded  its  destruction.    It 
la  ihm  Christian  Church  in  its  extreme  degeneracy.    This  terrible  mystery  was 
aaalad  for  Christian  antiquity.    When  it  first  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  Bible- 
atodenis  it  was  misused  to  the  pnjudice  of  the  Roman  Church.   Not  the  Roman 
C9&iireh  in  distinction  from  the  denominations  of  Protestantism,  but  Christian- 
ity as  a  whole,  the  great  diTine  establishment ;  in  so  far  as  it  has  broken  core- 
aaat  with  Christ,  comes  to  be  what  in  the  text  is  called  the  great  Babylon 
[wird  9ur  grotm  Babylon).**     Thiersch's  Apost.  Zeitalter,  p.  235. 

'  **  There  is  something  true  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Irringites  concerning  a  great 
mpoatasy  of  the  original  Church,  the  *  catastrophe  of  a  second  Fall ; '  but  the 
fiaiiatical  error  which  has  caricatured  this  historical  truth,  and  perrerted  its 
ing  into  sad  extraTagances,  is  plain  in  the  words  themseWes.    Where 
the  Lord  speak  of  the  loss  of  spiritual  gifks,  of  the  disruption  of  ecclesias- 
aioAl  order,  of  the  abandonment  of  obedience  to  official  dignities  and  all  those 
other  matters  in  which  these  strange  people  beheld  at  once  the  guilt  and  the 
punishment  of  the  first  Church  ?    The  Lord  rests  His  charge  upon  Tery  differ. 
«iit  grounds ;  He  rebukes  the  angel  with  the  Church  ;  He  does  not  merely  refer 
-ake  congregation  back  to  the  discipline  and  form  of  a  forsaken  constitution,  but 
ao  their  first  Iotc  ;  He  does  not  teach,  in  the  Corinthian  manner,  the  distin- 
f^iflhing  Talue  of  miraculous  gifts,  which  are  not  CTen  mentioned  here,  any 
more  than  in  the  whole  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (although  there  were  such 
great  miracles  performed  there,  there  is  no  mention,  e^en  in  Chap.  ir.  11,  of 
workers  of  miracles  !) ;  Re  preaches,  simply,  a  renewed  bipintanoi,  as  in  the 
bepnning.    This  preaching  of  repentance,  indeed,  with  which  Christianity 
began,  as  did  the  Reformation,  and  which  is  cTermore  preached  on  erery  re- 
lapse of  churehee  or  souls,  is  something  Tery  different  fh>m  ihote  means  of  grace 
whieh,  in  our  days,  eren  Lutherans,  like  the  Irringites,  appoint  in  the  Church 
as  false  physicians.    Not  from  without  inwardly,  ai^d  from  aboTe  downwardly, 
hot  from  within  outwardly,  through  return  to  first  Zov<,  the  hurt  of  souls  is 
healed;  this  oannot  be  too  dilgently  remembered,  and  earnestly  enforced.*' 
Bttdolph  Stier,  on  Rot.  iL  1-7. 
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hnman  scientific  tjBtems  rise  vp  with  the  moke  fran  the  abja^ 
and  at  last,  like  caralry  troops,  march  and  destroj  all  that 
comes  in  their  way. 

For  many  members  of  the  Church  this  book  will  appesr 
somewhat  strange,  and  thus  perhaps  somewhat  hard  to  under- 
stand.   This  I  tmst  is  ascribable  rather  to  the  contents  than 
to  the  style  in  which  it  is  written.    The  manner  ahonld  not 
bear  the  blame,  when  the  matter  is  unfamiliar.    Let  the  raador 
make  the  latter  familiar  by  repeated  perosal  of  the  booL 
Then,  after  a  general  siirrey  and  insight  into  the  conneotioa 
has  been  gained,  by  degrees  all  becomes  intelligible  and  clesr.^ 
The  importance  of  the  subject  lays  this  obligation  upon  enirj 
Christian. 

What  prompted  me  to  write  it  was  the  necessity  of  fumiA- 
ing  members  of  the  Church  some  insight  into  the  Apocalypii 
and  clearer  views  concerning  the  last  things  and  times,  of  hetp* 
ing  to  remove  the  obscurity  which  veils  the  people's  mind  n* 
garding  the  heavenly  world ;  and  of  counteracting^  by  meani  rf 
a  correct  view  of  our  times,  the  all-destructive  worldly-mindcd- 
ness,  which  is  making  such  terrible  inroads  both  upon  our  soeiil 
and  ecclesiastical  life.  That  God  may  richly  bless  the  effort 
by  making  it  iu  some  measure  the  means  of  advancing  Hit 
Kingdom  and  promoting  His  glory  is  the  prayer  of 

The  Author. 

FooELBViixE^  Pa.,  Maj,  1891. 

*  **  ThoM  only  suffer  the  misery  of  gueumg  is  to  the  meaning  of  the  Apooe> 
lypse,  who  voluntarily  incur  U.*' — (HEMOsmBKRo).  Lord  Beoon  (Adr.rf 
Leamiog,  Book  II.  Sec  III.  8.)  tells  us  he  thinks  this  "  misery  maj  be afoidel" 
God's  secret  wiU  is  so  obscure  as  for  the  most  part  it  is  not  legible  to  the  si^v- 
ral  man,— no,  nor  many  times  to  those  that  bthold  it  from  the  IbbtmaeU." 


III. 

ST.  PAUL  AND  THE  CLASSIC  ORATORS. 

BT  BEV.  A.   R.  KREHBR,  A.U. 

« 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  I  happened  to  be  at  a  Dunkard 
neetingy  the  first  of  the  kind  I  ever  attended.  I  was  impressed 
t)y  the  patriarchal  appearance  of  the  older  men,  the  sober 
neatness  of  the  women  in  their  plain  attire,  and  the  decorous 
!)ehayior  of  the  yoang  people  in  the  congregation.  The  simple 
PTorship  was  also  impressiyci  the  singing  and  praying  evidently 
DQost  sincere  and  earnest. 

All  this  was  well  calculated  to  prepare  the  mind  of  a 
stranger  for  the  pastoral  instruction  that  was  to  follow,  and  to 
excite  his  expectation  in  regard  to  it.  The  praying  and  sing- 
ing were  good,  and  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  a  good  sermon, 
or  exhortation.  In  this,  however,  I  was  somewhat  disappointed. 
A  rather  bright-looking  and  nervous  sort  of  a  man,  with  a 
sharp,  penetrating  voice,  stood  up  and  read  the  second  chapter 
of  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  after  which  a 
very  solemn  old  gentleman  began  to  speak  (as  the  Spirit  gave 
him  utterance,  it  was  supposed)  on  the  Scripture  lesson  just 
read.  He  said  it  was  perfectly  plain,  according  to  that  Scrip- 
ture, that  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  were  not  learned  men ; 
were  only  common  men,  like  himself,  with  perhaps  no  more 
education;  knew  nothing  about  '^  excellency  of  speech,''  and 
depended  entirely  on  the  Holy  Spirit  to  teach  them  what  and 
how  to  preach.  That,  spun  out  in  bad  English,  was  the  whole 
bill  of  fare,  so  far  as  the  preaching  was  concerned.  The  ser- 
irices  closed  with  the  beautiful  hymn, 

**0  for  a  heart  to  praise  my  God,'' 
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and  I  wondered  what  those  good  people  would  say  or  think,  if 
the  J  were  told  that  the  hymn  they  sang  with  so  much  religious 
fervor  had  been  composed  by  a  learned  man,  a  graduate  of  the 
renowned  University  of  Oxford.  It  was  well  for  their  spiritual 
peace  of  mind,  perhaps,  that  they  were  ignorant  of  that,  as  well 
as  of  some  other  things.  It  may  be  well  to  say  here  that  our 
Dunkard  brethren  are  to-day  far  removed  from  such  childish 
ignorance,  and  that  many  of  them  believe  in  an  educated  min- 
istry. * 

And  yet  there  are  a  good  many  people  whose  lot  has  been 
cast  in  Christian  denominations  having  a  learned  ministry  and 
corresponding  conditions  who  are  of  opinion  that  St.  Paul  here 
speaks  disparagingly  of  human  eloquence  and  learning.  '*  When 
I  came  unto  you,  I  came  not  with  excellency  of  speech,  or  of 
wisdom,  proclaiming  to  you  the  mystery  of  God."  Hence  it  is 
'  that  we  hear  so  much  about  lay  preaching  and  lay  evangelism, 
and  schools  for  the  training  of  men  for  such  work  ;  schools  in 
which  only  such  studies  are  pursued  which  are  considered  of 
absolute  practical  necessity  for  the  preacher's  work ;  in  which 
no  time  is  lost  in  digging  for  classic  roots,  or  in  searching  the 
deep  places  in  science  and  philosophy ;  and  in  which  the  entire 
course  may  be  traversed  in  about  the  same  period  that  is  usual- 
ly required  in  a  "  Business  College "  or  **  Commercial  Insti- 
tute.*' It  would  not  be  passing  strange  if,  in  time,  a  new  sect 
would  be  organized  whose  priests  were  graduates  of  such 
schools,  for  already  we  hear  such  proclaiming,  that  they  come 
not  with  the  eloquence  and  useless  learning  of  the  great  col- 
leges and  seminaries,  declaring  unto  men  the  pure  and  simple 
Gospel  of  Christ. 

But  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  St.  Paul's  proposition  here 
was,  that  the  wonderful  truth  and  power  of  the  gospel,  as  set 
forth  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified,  in  no  way  depended, 
for  accomplishing  its  design,  on  the  merely  human  and  artificial 
means  that  were  employed  by  heathen  orators  and  philosophers 
to  amuse  and  captivate  their  hearerd.  Then,  too,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks,  especially  at  that 
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time^  and  their  whole  theology,  rested  on  fundamental  error, 
mod  was  therefore  foolishness  with  Ood.  And  besides,  when 
Paul  wrote  those  words  the  philosophy  and  oratory  of  Greece 
bad  greatly  declined,  both  as  to  substance  and  form,  from  their 
higher  conditions  in  a  former  age.  The  Greeks  of  his  day  were 
frivolous,  of  vitiated  literary  taste,  full  of  self-conceit,  superfi- 
eial,  delighting  in  high-sounding  periods  and  bombast ;  and  so, 
of  coarse,  they  would  regard  Paul's  '*  presence  as  weak,  and  his 
speech  ^ntemptible."  Paul  feared  and  trembled  when  he  first 
addressed  the  Corinthians  in  public,  not  because  he  regarded 
himself  an  inferior  among  superiors,  but  because  he  feared  that 
they  in  their  miserable  conceit  of  wisdom  and  fine  culture  would 
treat  his  heavenly  message  with  derision,  to  their  infinite  loss. 
8t.  Paul's  whole  career  affords  abundant  proof  that  he  never 
trembled  much  on  his  own  account  when  he  addressed  public 
assemblies,  whether  composed  of  would-be  critics,  howling 
mobs,  or  royalty  with  its  thrones,  crowns  and  awe-inspiring 
magnificence. 

The  "  excellency  of  speech,"  which  Paul  did  not  indulge  in 
when  he  addressed  the  people  of  Corinth,  was  in  high  favor 
with  them,  and  he  used  a  strong  term  in  designating  it,  as  if 
acknowlcvlging  that  his  own  diction  was  poor  in  comparison. 
The  word  rendered  **  excellency"  really  means  surpassing  ex- 
eellence — ImepojiTjv \  and  yet  the  well  instructed  part  of  his 
Christian  readers  of  Corinth  would  now  understand  it  as  indi- 
cating a  striking  contrast  between  the  meretricious  eloquence 
of  the  Greeks  of  that  day  and  the  pure  and  simple  presenta- 
tion of  divine  truth  by  the  apostle.  So  his  grand  aim  in  speak- 
ing could  be  seen  to  be,  not  bntpo^ri  too  Xoyoo,  tind  the  pleasing 
of  the  natural  man,  but,  the  triumph  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  resulting  in  the  salvation  of  his  hearers.  Both  the  sub- 
stance and  the  form  of  Paul's  addresses,  or  sermons,  fell  far 
below  the  standard  of  what  the  Greeks  of  the  period  so  much 
admired,  and  yet  they  accomplished  their  high  purpose,  that  of 
raising  men  up  to  the  highest  plane  of  well  being  and  dignity. 
And  in  that  age  of  literary  and  philosophic  decline — if  only 
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the  Greeks  had  known  it — there  arose,  in  the  person  and  liter- 
ary productions  of  St.  Paul,  a  new  era  in  the  realm  of  thoagh^ 
speech,  letters  and  wisdom.  This  new  and  strange  man  came 
not  with  excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom,  according  to  the 
Greek's  highest  conception  of  it  at  that  period,  and  yet  with  an 
excellency  of  speech  and  of  wisdom  that  woald  begin  forthwith 
to  overshadow  the  most  brilliant  productions  of  the  Greek 
mind  of  all  previous  ages. 

If  we   then   take  Paul's  statement  about  '^  excellency  of 
speech"  in  a  purely  literal  sense,  and  descriptive,  without  qual- 
ification, of  his  speaking  and  writing  in  general,  it  must  be  said 
that  his  literary  productions,  especially  certain  portions  of  them, 
including  this  very  chapter  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, disprove  his  assertion.     But  Paul  knew  what  he  was 
saying,  and  spoke  the  truth  ;  for  he  did  not  speak  at  all  of  his 
own  idea  of  what  constituted  excellency  of  speech.     He  has, 
however,  given  us  some  very  fine  specimens  of  it.    In  this  very 
Epistle,  in  which  he  seems  to  place  a  low  estimate  on  eloquence, 
there  are  passages  that  would  probably  have  delighted  and 
thrilled  the  old   Greek  masters,  if  they  could  have  seen  an& 
read  them.     What  would  such  grand  and  solid  men  like  Aris^ 
totle,  Socrates,  Plato  and  Cicero  have  thought  of  the  seconds 
twoltth,  thirteenth   and   fifteenth   chapters   of   this    Epislle  ^ 
What  would  those  logicians  and  intellectual  giants  have  though 
of  the  logical  and  argumentative  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  or  o 
that  wonderful  literary  gem,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  o^^ 
which  Grotius  has  remarked,  that ''  it  expresses  the  grand  mat-  ^ 
ters  of  which  it  treats  in  words  more  sublime  than  are  to  be 
found  in  any  human  tongue?"     They  could  not  have  sounded 
their  spiritual  depths,  being  uninstructed  in  the  Christian  mys- 
teries, but  they  surely  would  have  recognized  in  them  some 
wondrous  power,  beauty  and  literary  excellence  surprising  even 
to  themselves  and  surpassing  their  own  high  standards.    Allow- 
ing here  for  honest  and  learned  difference  of  opinion,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (which  is  Paul's, 
even  if  he  did  not  write  it  himself)  may  at  least  be  placed  side 
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lide^  as  a  literary  production,  with  the  best  Greek  classics. 
kDj  of  those  great  masters  ever  wrote  anything  superior  to 
opening  chapter  of  Hebrews,  let  it  be  produced.  Indeed 
'e  are  scores  of  passages,  and  whole  chapters,  in  Paul's  epis- 
,  which,  had  they  been  found  scattered  through  the  works 
he  great  authors  of  Greece,  would  have  been  lauded  as  gems 
.bought  and  rhetorical  beauty.  It  may  be  the  fashion  to 
pare  unfavorably  all  the  New  Testament  writings  with  the 
ek  classics,  but  fashion  is  not  always  on  the  side  of  truth. 
s  really  amusing  to  hear  men  "  with  small  Latin  and  less 
ek'*  descant  on  ^'  the  servant  form"  of  the  New  Testament 
fnal,  as  if  its  relation  to  Attic  purity  were  about  the  same 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  is  to  the  elegant  diction  of  Berlin  or 
delberg,  or  as  the  vulgar  Bas  Breton  to  the  polished  lang- 
e  of  the  French  Academy.  It  is  all  a  mistake.  Any  good 
llish  scholar,  unacquainted  with  Greek,  would  pronounce  the 
ings  of  Paul,  at  least  large  portions  of  them,  beautiful  and 
[uent ;  and  if  literal  English  translations  of  them  are  such, 
same  must  be  true  of  them  in  their  original  form. 
t  is  quite  unnecessary  to  affirm  what  is  generally  known, 
;  St.  Paul  was  familiar  with  the  literature  and  philosophy 
he  Greeks ;  and  he  made  constant  use  of  that  knowledge, 
ig  the  apostle  in  particular  to  that  part  of  the  Gentile 
Id. 

>ut  while  there  may  be  no  dispute  in  regard  to  this, — for  we 
9  his  writings  and  other  testimonies, — still  it  was  said  by 
e  in  his  time  that,  while  his  letters  were  weighty  and 
erful,  he  was  an  indifferent  orator.  But  here  again  we 
t  suppose,  for  good  reason,  that  his  critics  were  at  fault, 
have  some  specimens  of  his  oratorical  productions,  and  we 
w  what  was  their  effect  upon  his  hearers.     The  Lycaonians 

0  moved  by  his  eloquence  to  call  him  Mercury  and  to  offer 
divine  honors.     Then,  with  the  same  power  of  eloquence, 

restrained  the  multitude,  headed  by  the  priest  of  Jupiter, 

1  doing  sacrifice  to  him  and  Barnabas.  His  speech  would 
)  done  honor  to  the  old  masters  of  the  divine  art  i  ^*  Sirs, 

22 
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why  do  ye  these  things?    We  also  are  men  of  like  passions 
with  youy  and  bring  you  good  tidings,  that  ye  should  tarn  from 
these  vain  things  unto  the  living  God,  who  made  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  and  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is ;  who  in  the 
generations  gone  by  suffered  all  the  nations  to  walk  in  their 
own  ways.     And  yet  he  left  not  himself  without  witness,  in 
that  he  did  good,  and  gave  you  from  heaven  rains  and  fraitfal 
seasons,  filling  your  hearts  with  food  and  gladness."     We  know 
the  result:  the  enthusiastic  multitude,  excited  to   fever  heat 
and  rushing  with  oxen  and  garlands  to  their  temple  to  sacrifice 
to  the  gods  who,  they  supposed,  had  come  down  to  them  in 
human  form,  swayed  back  and  dispersed,  as  obedient  as  a  well- 
trained  army  to  the  command  of  a  general.     His  speech  before 
Agrippa,  if  all  other  proofs  were  insuflScient,  alone  proves  him 
an  orator  of  classic  eloquence.     His  address  to  the  Athenians 
delivered  on  Mars'  Hill,  even  the  fragment  that  we  have  of  it, 
is  a  piece  of  eloquence  which  the  most  illustrious  Greek  might 
have  been  proud  of.     His  apt  reference  to  the  poet  Aratos 
showed  his  oratorical  readiness  and  wisdom,  as  well  as  indicated 
his  knowledge  of  the  best  Greek  classics.     For,  concerning  the 
high  character  of  that  poet,  we  need  no  better  testimony  than 
the  line  of  Ovid:  '' Oum  sole  et  Luna  semper  Aratus  erit^^ 
Paul  showed  his  familiarity  with  Greek  literature  equally  well 
in  the  Epistle  to  Titus  1 :  12 :  '*  KprjTs^  dec  (peotnaty  xaxa  ^Jjpta^ 
Yaarepe::  dpycu,''  which  he  quoted  from  the  poet  Epimenides. 
So,  too,  his  very  frequent  allusions  to  Grecian  history,  philoso- 
phy and  religion  are  sufficient  to  show  his  Grecian  culture, 
and  that  he  was  not  a  stranger  to  classic  genius  and  its  great 
achievements. 

It  appears  plain  enough  that  St.  Paul's  presentation  of  gos- 
pel truth,  whether  by  oral  speech  or  by  letter,  did  not  differ 
materially  in  form  or  style  from  that  of  the  classic  Speakers 
and  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Paul  did  not  represent  ora- 
tory and  letters  in  their  decline,  as  in  the  period  in  which  he 
lived ;  he  was  a  true  representative  of  a  former  golden  age, — 
the  ^ge  of  Isocrates,  .Xschines,  and  the  greatest  of  all,  Demos- 
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thenes.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  Paul  admired  those 
great  masters  of  eloquence,  and  felt  himself  much  indebted  to 
them.  His  themes  were,  of  course,  immeasurably  greater  than 
theirs ;  but  he  and  they  had  in  view  a  common  object  or  re- 
sult; that  is,  to  instruct  and  convince  men  and  move  them  to 
action.  Paul  scarcely  concealed  his  contempt  for  the  tawdry 
eloquence  among  the  Greeks  of  his  day,  and  his  declaration 
concerning  "  excellency  of  speech  "  has  the  appearance  of  keen 
irony  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  Pauline  eloquence, — the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes  adapted  and  applied  to  what  he 
(with  another  bit  of  sacred  irony)  called  the  ^*  foolishness  of 
preaching  "  Christ  and  Him  crucified. 

It  may  be  asserted  as  an  axiom,  that  there  was  Qot  one  kind 
of  true  eloquence  for  the  pagan  Greek  and  another  for  the 
Christian.  St.  Paul  had  not  only  been  a  student  of  sacred 
things  in  the  school  of  Gamaliel,  and  in  the  school  of  Christ ; 
he  had  also  diligently  studied  the  humanities  and  arts  of  the 
Greek  civilization,  as  being  a  true  part  of  liberal  learning  and 
culture.  He  is  the  personal  argument  in  favor  of  that  mental 
training  for  the  Christian  ministry  which  the  Church  has  al- 
ways prescribed ;  very  different  indeed  from  the  '^  excellency  of 
speech  and  of  wisdom,'^  so  highly  estimated  by  the  conceited 
sophists  and  shallow  pretenders  of  Corinth ;  on  the  contrary, 
an  education  that  is  solid  and  rational,  as  well  as  beautiful  and 
ornamental.  In  St.  Paul,  Demosthenic  eloquence  was  born 
again,  was  clothed  in  new  and  heavenly  garments,  and  became 
instrumental  in  the  glorious  work  of  converting  the  world  to 
Christ. 

We  have  only  to  study  carefully  the  old  masters  of  oratory 
and  letters,  to  be  convinced  that  the  great  Apostle,  Christ's 
special  and  chief  instrument  in  founding  the  Church  on  heathen 
soil,  could  by  no  means  ignore  and  despise  their  productions. 
Indeed  the  history  of  the  Church  has  shown  unmistakably  that 
these  have  been  pictures  of  silver  containing  the  apples  of  gold. 
St.  Paul  seems  to  have  been  specially  chosen  to  utilize  the  rich 
stores  of  intellectual  wealth,  furnished  by  the  Greek  masters, 
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in  the  interest  of  Christianitj.     While  on  the  one  hand  ki 
boldly  declares  that  the  gospel  of  Clhriat  is  the  power  and  vi^ 
dom  of  God  without  the  aid  of  the  world's  wisdom  and  Im 
speech,  he  nevertheless  employs  the  choicest  and  beet  which  til 
world  possesses,  for  the  conveyance  of  Ood's  saving  grace  ti 
men.    As  a  Christian  orator  he  was  undonbtedly  a  debtor  t» 
the  great  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome.     St  Faol  was  all  thi 
better  and  more  eflScient  as  an  apostle,  becaose  of  there  having 
been  a  Demosthenes.    No  doubt  that  in  his  yonth,  his  nind 
was  often  aglow  over  the  orations  against  Philip.    We  any 
imagine  how  his  intellectoal  fire  bnmed  and  flamed,  as  heporsl 
upon  the  marvellous  speech,  '^  On  the  Crown,''  and  how  Im 
soul  was  stirred,  as  with  his  mental  ear  he  listened  to  the  peak 
of  thunder  as  they  came  crashing  from  the  lips  of  the  oralor. 
It  almost  seems  as  if  St  Paul  borrowed  his  thunder  from 
Demosthenes,  when,  in  his  defence  before  the  Jewish  coondl, 
he  said  to  the  high  priest,  no  doubt  in  a  tone,  as  in  words,  of 
righteous  indignation  :  *'  God  shall  smite  t&ee,  thou  whited  wtU:    • 
and  sittest  thou  to  judge  me  according  to  the  law,  and  ooiB« 
mandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to  the  law?''    Andwhof. 
he  denounced  Elymas  the  sorcerer:  '^  0  full  of  all  subtilty  an' 
all  mischief,  thou  child  of  the  devil,  thou  enemy  of  all  right- 
eousness !  "     How  like  the  great  Athenian  orator  in  his  terribto 
hail-storm  of  invective,  which  he  rained  down  upon  his  p«r8^ 
cutor.     Referring  to  a  certain  epitaph  which  he  had  just  r^ 
cited,  he  said:  '^^schines  !  hearest  thou  all  that?  ....  'WlO* 
then,  0  most  depraved  and  polluted  wretch !  hast  thou  piled  tP^ 
against  me  such  false  accusations  ?    Why  hast  thou  denounc^^ 
against  me  what  is  thy  most  special  due,,  and  which  I  pray  tb^ 
gods  to  pour  out  in  all  their  wrath  upon  thee  and  thy  vile  oon^ 
federates  ?  "     The  great  Athenian  had  not  lived  in  vain ;  h^ 
and  others  of  his  kind,  had  contributed  much  to  the  glory  o0 
Christ's  kingdom.    They  were  girded  by  the  Lord,  though  they ' 
did  not  know  Him.     In  after  ages,  in  the  fulness  of  the  time, 
when  their  own  nation  would  prove  unworthy  of  them,  God 
would  raise  up  a  son  of  Abraham,  in  the  Greek  city  of  TaranSy 
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\xkd  endow  him  with  the  best  gifts  of  the  world's  literary  capi- 
at in  her  palmiest  days.  This  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  will 
'escae  the  rich  treasures  of  the  Greek  mind  from  out  of  the 
gathered  rubbish  of  centuries,  and  deposit  them  in  the  Church 
or  the  use  of  her  children,  until  the  time  when  such  ''  Knowl- 
Klge  shall  be  done  away." 

Not  more  than  half  a  century,  perhaps,  before  Paul's  birth, 
[7icero,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Roman  orators,  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  Gilicia.  This  was  the  Apostle's  native 
M>antry ;  and  here  as  a  free-born  Roman  citizen  he  received 
Aat  classic  training  and  education  which  stood  him  in  such  good 
}tead  in  after  years,  and  became,  under  God,  such  a  blessing  to 
the  world.  We  may  feel  quite  certain  that  such  a  diligent 
itudent  as  Paul  would  not  miss  reading  the  works  of  Cicero, 
the  most  learned  of  the  Romans,  surely  the  greatest  of  their 
drators.  We  know  how  greatly  Paul  desired  to  see  Rome,  and 
DO  doubt  it  was  partly  at  least  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  historical  men  and  facts  of  that  renowned  capital  of  the 
world.  He  had  been  undoubtedly  well  instructed  in  Roman 
history,  and  he  must  have  been  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
life  and  works  of  Cicero,  for  he  certainly  knew  the  history  of 
bis  own  native  province.  The  study  of  Cicero's  orations  must 
have  been  no  small  part  of  Paul's  early  training.  No  doubt  he 
felt  like  all  enthusiastic  students  feel  when  he  read  the  orations 
against  Catiline.  And  the  Latin  being  still  a  living  language, 
we  may  imagine  him  in  the  school-room  on  declamation  day 
playing  first  consul  and  pointing  his  finger  toward  some  fellow- 
itudent  exclaiming:  '' Quousque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina, 
satientia  nostra?  ...  0  tempera!  0  mores!  .  .  .  Nos,  nos, 
iico  aperte,  nos  consules,  desumus !  " 

We  know  that  Paul  was  wise  as  a  serpent  and  harmless  as  a 
love.  He  did  not  learn  that  from  the  gospel  alone.  He  was 
^  all  things  to  all  men,"  in  a  proper  sense,  and  what  lessons  he 
sould  learn  from  Cicero  of  this  kind  we  may  know  from  the 
character  and  the  orations  of  the  great  Roman  himself.  Of 
course  he  did  not  copy  entire  and  without  modification  this  or 
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anj  o:ber  charge: erisiic  cf  the  lemmed  hcmthen.  He  possessed 
himself  of  the  go->l  only,  sifted  of  all  dross  of  haman  error  and 
sin.  Te:  there  seex?  to  be  mach  in  Faal  that  he  learned  from 
this  and  others  of  ;he  classic  aathors.  The  fine  Paaline  mortl 
discrimination  is  CiceroiiiaD.  no  less  than  Aristotelian  and  Pli- 
tonic.  His  theologr  was  from  God ;  much  of  the  form  in  which 
he  presented  it  for  people's  instmction  was  from  men,  the 
most  cuhnred  men  of  the  heathen  world. 

Did  Panl  CTcr  read  Cicero's  oration,  **  Pro  Marcello  T  "  It 
is  mach  more  than  likelj  he  did.     The  art  of  conciliating  power 
(as  embodiel,  in  this  instance,  in  the  almost  omnipotent  Cissar) 
bj  the  masterly  nse  of  eloquence,  is  here  remarkably  illostrated. 
That    brilliant  oratorical  effort  conid    scarcely  have   escaped 
Panl's  notice.      We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  he  was  familitr 
with  it,  and  that  its  study  contributed  to  his  own  soccessfal  ef- 
forts on  somewhat  similar  occasions,  notably  at  Csesarea,  when 
he  spoke  like  a  god  before  royalty  and  compelled  the  represen- 
tatives of  earthly  authority  to  do  him  reYerenee,  though  he  wis 
their  prisoner  in  chains.     There  is  plainly  a  classic  side  to  St. 
Paul's  intellectual  make-up.     He  was  influenced,  perhaps  Qi^ 
consciously,  as  a  speaker  and  writer,  by  the  master-pieces  ot 
Greece  and  Rome.     It  is  true,  he  counted  all  such  learning  at^^ 
culture  as  worthless  in  comparison  with  the  Gospel  of  Chri^^ 
and  the  knowledge  of  it ;  but  only  in  comparison  with  it.  Wh^^ 
was  true  and  good  in  the  Greek  classics  he  used  in  the  servi^ 
of  his  divine  Master.     A  true  orator  like  Demosthenes  was 
worthy  example  to  be  followed  even  by  a  Christian  apostle. 

The  sophisms  and  oratorical  juggleries,  of  which  there  wa-^^ 
abundance,  he  despised.     He  set  at  naught  and  denounced  th^ 
religion  of  the  Greeks  by  using  against  it  their  own  best  weap-^ 
ons  of  oratory  and  philosophy.     He  employed  their  own  relig- 
ious terms  in  teaching  and  defending  Christianity.    And,  finally, 
he  made  the  bold  claim  that  everything  of  which  the  Greek  had 
a  right  to  be  proud,  as  well  as  everything  in  Judaism  worth 
preserving,  belonged  by  clear  right  and  title  to  the  Christian 
Church  and  to  every  Christian  man  :  "  All  things  are  yours." 
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The  legal  learning  of  Rome ;  the  vast  attainments  of  the 
Grreeks  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  highest  civilization  the  world 
bad  ever  seen ;  and  the  glorious  revelation  from  God  to  His  an- 
ient people — '*  All  are  yours." 

Thus  the  greatest  of  all  the  servants  of  Christ  on  earth — the 
most  learned  and  successful  of  the  apostles — gathered  up  in 
himself  and  appropriated  for  holy  uses  the  best  elements  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  These  he  used  as  implements 
3f  war  against  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  His  Churchy  and  as 
media  in  the  peaceful  work  of  pouring  into  the  hearts  of  men 
the  light  of  the  blessed  gospel.  Viewed  simply  as  a  Christian 
apostle,  on  the  same  plane  as  the  other  apostles,  without  ref- 
erence to  his  peculiar  intellectual  attainments  (if  it  were  possi* 
ble  thus  to  view  him  without  losing  sight  of  him  altogether), 
then  one  whole  side  of  his  personality  would  be  wanting,  and 
we  would  not  have  the  Paul  that  we  now  have.  If  his  repudi- 
ation of  '^  excellency  of  speech  and  of  wisdom/'  meant  a  total 
casting  aside  as  worthless  of  all  his  high  attainments  in 
Grrecian  lore,  then  the  Paul  of  the  New  Testament  is  scarcely 
i  respectable  myth,  or  rather,  has  no  existence  at  all.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  the  one  mighty  man  of  learning — the  man  elo- 
juent — whom  God  raised  up  as  a  necessary  factor  in  the  work 
>{  completing  the  foundation  of  the  apostolic  Church;  for  the 
iwelve  pillars  of  the  living  temple  that  were  consecrated  by  the 
Spirit  and  placed  in  position  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  needed 
fet  this  one  to  complete  the  structure,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Greek  world  and  the  Christian  culture  of  aH  succeeding 
ages. 

It  is  quite  true  that  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between 
sacred  and  secular  oratory;  but  chiefly  because  of  the  differ- 
ence of  subjects,  the  substance  of  the  one  being  so  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  and  so  much  more  important  than  the  other.  The 
principles  and  fundamental  characteristics  in  both  are  still  very 
much  the  same.  This  will  appear  plain  enough  when  we  study 
the  best  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  masters  of  the  art.  Not  all 
were  vain  sophists,  or  men  whose  chief  ambition  was  to  gain 
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reputation  and  applause ;  or  special  pleaders,  whose  sole  object 
It  was  to  gain  their  cause,  whether  right  or  wrong.  The  oraton 
who  were  deserving  of  the  name  were  men  of  truth  and  pro- 
found convictionSy  and  were  moved  by  a  sense  of  datj  to  do 
what  they  could  to  produce  the  same  convictions  and  sense  of 
right  in  their  hearers  which  they  themselves  possessed.    We 
cannot  read  Demosthenes'  fiery  Philippics,  or  his  great  ontioa 
''On  the  Crown"  without  feeling  that  he  was  borne  along bj 
the  power  of  truth,  as  he  honestly  apprehended  it,  rather  thaa 
by  visions  of  the  glory  that  he  may  have  anticipated  as  the  ro> 
ward  of  his  oratorical  efforts. 

From  such  a  man  St.  Paul  could  learn  mach  as  to  the  eoB- 
ditions  of  success  in  public  speaking.     He  was  well  supplied 
with  the  wisdom  of  God,  of  which  the  greatest  of  the  Oreeki 
were  ignorant,  and  yet  if  that  wisdom  or  truth  was  to  be  mtde       | 
known  by  him  to  others,  it  must  be  done  through  the  median       ' 
of  language,  spoken  and  written.     Then  the  question  would  b« 
as  to  the  language  itself,  the  method  of  delivery,  and  even  ^ 
bodily  action  in  connection  with  the  oral  transmission  of  the 
words  as  vehicles  of  his  thought.      He  did  say  that  his  preach* 
ing  was  not  with  *'  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom  ;  '*  thd^» 
with  what  kind  of  words?     Surely  not  with  the  words  or   ^^ 
the  rude  style  of  a  barbarian,  or  common  rustic,  as  we  kn€^ 
from   his   writings   and   his   few  recorded   speeches.     No,  b-  ^  - 
speech  was  ordered  according  to  the  best  rules  of  rhetoric  as 
logic  and  the  principles  of  oratory,  as  discovered  in  the  teacl^^ 
ing  and  examples  of  the  best  masters. 

Only  think  for  a  moment,  if  Demosthenes'  oration  on  "  Thc^ 
Crown  "  would  have  had  for  its  subject,  '*  The  Crown  of  Right- 
eousness "-^that  is,  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  truths 
of  Christianity,  and  he  were  pleading  for  the  crowning  or  can- 
onization, of  some  Christian  hero,  in  which  he  was  opposed  for 
some  reason  by  another  Christian  orator,  ^schines,  for  ex- 
ample ;  suppose  his  hero,  whom  it  was  proposed  to  honor,  had 
done  for  Christ  and  His  Church  what  the  crowned  Greek  had 
done  for  his  country ;  instead  of  Philip,  suppose  it  was  some 
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>werfal  spiritaal  enemy  that  he  had  sought  to  conquer,  for 
le  peace  of  the  Church  and  the  glorj  of  Christ  ;  then  employ 
le  language  of  that  immortal  oration  (with  such  necessary 
Iterations  as  the  case  demands)  in  the  praise  of  Christian 
sroism,  as  exemplified  in  the  glorious  deeds  of  a  valiant  Chris- 
an  leader,  and  we  may  well  imagine  its  lofty  place  among  the 
hriscian  classics.  Then  with  such  an  oratorical  performance 
e  may  compare  the  dying  speech  of  the  great  apostle — un« 
{aslled,  however,  by  the  greatest  of  uninspired  utterances — 
1  which  he  asserts  the  Christian  believer's  right  to  a  crown  in 
Dguage  that  will  live  forever,  and  more  eloquent  than  De- 
osthenes'  best :  ^*  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,"  etc.  What  a 
siDg^  step   by  step,  up  to  the  very  throne   of  the   Eternal ! 

"  Stm  rising  in  a  climax,  till  the  last, 
Sarpassing^aUi  is  not  to  bo  surpassed/' 

r  the  most  sublime  flights  of  Grecian  oratory.  Yet  it  was 
lelf  Grecian,  and  no  mistake.  The  martial  spirit  so  conspic- 
^as  here  and  elsewhere  in  Paul's  writings  has  all  the  glow 
id  rhetoric  of  Demosthenes'  heroic  utterances,  whoso  patriot- 
n  the  Apostle  transferred  to  the  everlasting  commonwealth 

the  saints,  as  when  he  said :  '^  Our  citizenship  is  in  heaven  ;  " 
Ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  sojourners,  but  ye  are  fcllow- 
tizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God ;  "  there- 
re,  "  Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,"  fight  for  your  country — 
Put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God ;  "  *'  Stand  against  the  wiles 
*  the  devil,"  and  many  other  expressions  adapted  from  patri- 
ae Greek  eloquence.  In  St.  Paul  classic  eloquence  is  risen 
cm  the  dead  and  glorified  by  the  mind  and  Spirit  of  Christ ; 
nd  Demosthenes'  oration, ''  De  Corona/'  the  greatest,  perhaps, 
lat  ever  fell  from  uninspired  lips,  was  the  forerunner  and  type 
r  the  great  Christian  utterance  on  the  crown  by  the  eloquent 
^postle. 

As  at  Corinth,  in  St.  Paul's  day,  so  now,  there  is  much  that 
asses  for  pulpit  eloquence,  but  which  bears  no  likeness  to  the 
ncient  classic,  or  Pauline.     There  is  also  that  which  does  ap- 
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proach  this  high  standard.     The  difference  between  them  is  the 
same  as  that  between  the  rant  of  a  shallow  declaimer  (whose 
whole  outfit  is  cheap  learning  and  a  glib  tongue)  and  the  direeti 
solid  and  convincing  presentation  of  divine  truth  bj  one  whose 
mind  and  heart  are  in  fellowship  with  the  Divine.     There  are 
preachers  quite  too  many  who  have  gained  a  wide  notorietj  by 
certain  pyrotechnic  displays  in  \he  pulpit,  but  are  not  known  as 
possessing  any  of  the  great  qualities  that  convert  sinners  or 
edify  saints.     Crowds  go  to  hear  them — for  about  the  same 
reason  that  the  idle  loungers  of  Athens  flocked  to  Mars'  Hill 
to  hear  what  Paul  had  to  say  concerning  the  '' strange  gods," 
of  which  *^  he  seemed  to  be  a  setter  forth " — and  return  from 
the  feast  of  husks  unfed,  deceived  and  mocked.     Better  for  the 
true  preacher,  like  Paul,  to  be  mocked  by  his  hearers  than  thtft 
they  should  be  mocked  by  the  preacher.     When  Demosthenes 
had  concluded  any  one  of  his  powerful  orations  against  the 
enemy  of  his  country,  the  vast  assembly  of  Greeks  used  to  make 
the  Areopagus  tremble  on  its  rocky  foundations  with  their  shoot: 
'^  Let  us  fight  against  Philip !  Let  us  conquer  or  die ! "  bat 
the  crowds  that  are  entertained  by  certain  popular  preachers  go        ' 
away  in  anything  but  a  fighting  mood,  and  with  no  thought  <^^ 
making  any  sacrifice  for  Christ.    We  plead  for  pulpit  eloquence 
but  not  for  the  vain  and  weak  stage  performances  of  cleri<^* 
actors.     If  the  choice  must  be  between  such  "excellency    ^ 
speech  and  wisdom/'  and  the  kind  of  preaching  referred  to    ^ 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  then  let  us  have  that  rustic  sii 
plicity  with  all  its  narrowness  and  ignorance.     But  there  is 
such  alternative  as  that.     Let  the  highest  eloquence  be  sought 
it  is  divine,  and  truly  human  ;  rightly  used,  it  is  more  powei 
ful  for  good  than  words  can  express ;  it  is  an  instrument  of  th< 
Lord  that  has  executed  some  of  His  greatest  designs  in  th^^ 
world,  in  every  age  of  its  history.     The  oratory  that  inspired* 
the  Greeks  with  high  moral  sentiments  and  aroused  them  to    ^ 
patriotic  action ;  that  relieved  Rome  of  deadly  conspiracy,  saved 
the  state,  and  called  forth  the  deep  gratitude  of  the  nation,  as 
expressed  in  the  gift  ot^^ Pater  Patriee"  to  the  orator;  that 
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ead  the  kingdom  of  truth  and  righteousness  among  men, 
ke  down  false  religions,  made  moral  heroes  and  an  army  of 
ristian  martyrs;  such  is  the  oratory,  classic  and  Pauline, 
t  is  needed,  now  and  always,  in  every  city  and  town,  in  every 
age  and  hamlet.   • 

Vhat  has  now  been  said  is  intended  as  a  plea  for  what  is 
it  needed  in  the  pulpit,  and  that  is,  power.  It  is  easy  to  see 
t  the  chief  outward  conditions  of  such  power  in  St.  Paul's 
B  were  his  educational  accomplishments.  These  he  wholly 
secrated  to  the  service  of  God.  And  without  such  conse- 
tion  the  highest  mental  attainments  are  powerless  in  the 
pit.  They  are  mere  ciphers,  if  standing  alone  and  not  sup« 
mented  and  perfected  by  the  one  thing  needful — the  posses- 
1  by  the  preacher  of  "  the  mind  of  Christ."  There  is  an 
nite  difference  between  mere  formal  oratory  and  that  which 
filled  with  the  earnestness  of  Christian  faith  and  love. 
r  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  but  have 

love,  I  am  become  sounding  brass,  or  a  clanging  cymbal.'' 
another  place  St.  Paul  tells  the  same  truth,  the  secret  of 
pit  power :  "  We  have  the  mind  of  Christ."  Pulpit  power 
sts  only  where  the  man  of  God  is  thoroughly  furnished  with 

implements  of  heaven  and  earth,  knows  how  to  use  them,  is 
hful  in  the  service  of  his  divine  Master,  covets  the  best  gifts 
knd  glories  only  in  the  cross. 

Ne  make  the  following  observations  on  this  subject : 
L.  One  great  reason  why  St.  Paul  was  the  greatest  and  most 
cessful  of  all  the  apostles  was,  that  he  excelled  as  an  ora- 
.     This  implied  that  he  possessed  the  requisites  of  a  true 
,tor.     Cicero,  in  "  De  Oratore,"  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cras- 

this  general  proposition  :  That  an  almost  universal  knowl- 
;e  in  science  and  literature  is  necessary  to  perfection  in  ora- 
y.  This  was  evidently  Cicero's  own  opinion,  as  it  is  under- 
od  that  '^  Crassus"  in  the  dialogue  lepresented  his  views.  It 
rell  known  that  Cicero's  studies  embraced  the  whole  field  of 
owledge ;  hence  the  great  variety  of  themes  on  which  he 
>ke  and  wrote.     His  works  show  that  he  was  a  living  cycle- 
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fm&k   ^f  Itfanfnjr:  ^nd  ddm  fiKfe  ii  vaiadbtcAj  ••«  of  ifct 
iwreu  of  oi:!  greac  pover  m  mt  orator.    Ik  ii  eertanlf  tow 
diac  *^  oac  of  tie  db<Tn*iaaee  of  d^  heart  tk«  iMatk  ipeakilL* 
Sc  PjmI  vm  CO  ciie  Giiir?ft  what  DcaMaikcaei  aa4  Geoa  aon 
to  Gr^tt^  an*{  B.-jaie.     Like  Moses,  he  vas  learacd  la  aB  As 
vjyiom  of  hLi  s^.     AiL*i  ve  mmj  ha  sars  ke  did  aoC  £ul  to 
9tndf  th^,  art  of  pablle  sp<akiag.     So  thas  whk  his  aiad  otsfsl 
wich  kDowle«J;;e,  szkI  having  special  gifts  of  etoqacaes;  heslisii 
before  the  vorM  m  one  of  its  heft  fenfassatstinji  of  the  difiss 
art,  'iiTine  ia  the  new  and  added  scase  that,  ia  his  ease,  it  m 
lanetified  and  illammatel  bj  the  Spirit  of  God.     St.  PssI  ai 
so  orstor  not  onlj  preached  the  gospel,  hat  ho  also  presaotol 
iu  fs^ed  tmths  in  soch  maaacr  as  to  he  best  aaderstsoJi 
mske  the  most  abiding  impression  oo  mind  aad  hearty  and  tfan 
more  the  will  snd  conrert  the  soaL 

2.  All  thi«,  howerer,  hss  in  itself  no  power  to   effect  Gof • 
grseioos  porposes  in  men's  behalf.     The  osTing  Tirtne  of  tkt 
gospel  is  the  dJTine  grace  which  it  promises.     That  grace  tlost 
bringeth  sslration ;  snd  sll  of  which  we  have  been  speskiiigi 
as  pertainirg  to  orstorj,  can  only  be,  at  best,  the  most  effeetn*! 
means  of  breaking  down  and  through  the  barriers  that  are  in  iht 
way  of  God's  saving  grace  reaching  and  penetrating  the  80«t^ 
of  men.     But  that  is  indeed  muchy  and  in  every  way  worthy 
the  preacher's  most  diligent  effort*     It  is  the  duty  of  Go^^ 
ministers  to  use  the  very  best  means,  in  the  pulpit  and  everT^* 
where,  that  will  accomplish  the  object  of  their  high  commissie^' 
from  the  Lord. 

3.  Let  it  be  carefully  observed,  that  the  eloquence  which  %- 
common  to  pagan  and   Christian,  does  not  appear  with  iiadti^ 
prominence  in  St  Paul.     The  Christian  mind  is  struck  first  anC^ 
chiefly  with  the  great  and  solemn  truths  that  he  uttered.     Th^ 
form  and  style  have  much  to  do  with  the  effect  produced  on  ^ 
mind  and  heart,  yet  the  chief  thing  is  the  substance  contained 
in  the  form,  and  the  great  object  was  to  convey  that  substance 
to  men  for  their  spiritual  benefit.     True  to  the  word  of  Christ, 
that,  ^*  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation/'  the 
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great  Apostle  kept  in  the  back-ground  everything  that  might 
withdraw  the  attention  from  Christian  virtue  and  the  solemn 
eoDoerns  of  the  life  to  come.  Therefore,  as  any  one  may  see, 
there  is  not  manifest  in  the  most  eloquent  of  his  writings,  or 
addresses,  the  least  effort  or  design  to  produce  a  thrill  of  mo- 
mentary delight.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  indication  of  pride 
of  learning.  His  pride  was  in  something  else :  he  gloried  only 
in  the  cross.  He  determined  not  to  know  anything,  among 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  learned  and  unlearned,  except  Christ  and 
Him  crucified.  That  glorious  theme  he  indeed  expanded  and 
illustrated  in  language  unsurpassed  for  excellence  by  "  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,"  yet  he  did  not  thereby  furnish 
flowers  without  fruit,  and  conceal  the  Central  Object  in  clouds 
of  rhetoric.  All  that  he  possessed  in  spirit,  soul  and  body,  he 
laid  upon  the  altar  of  Christ.  It  was  his  "  living  sacrifice, 
holy,  acceptable  unto  God,"  and  in  full  accord  with  his  exhor- 
tation to  all  Christians :  ''  Whatsoever  ye  do,  in  word  or  in 
deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus/'  'And  though  he 
was  the  greatest  of  God's  servants,  the  mightiest  of  all  the 
heroes  and  princes  in  Messiah's  kingdom,  yet  his  own  estimate 
of  himself  he  expressed  in  the  words :  '^  I  am  the  least  of  the 
apostles."  He  was  as  eloquent  as  Demosthenes,  even  as  judged 
according  to  the  world's  standard,  and  yet  he  was  perfectly 
willing,  for  the  gospel's  sake,  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  ''  bab- 
bler," his  only  concern  being  that  his  words  of  truth  might  en- 
ter into  the  souls  of  at  least  some  of  his  hearers  and  give  the 
light  of  salvation.  And  this  entire  self-consecration  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  his  freedom  from  worldly  ambition  and  his  self- 
abnegation,  instead  of  detracting  from  him  as  an  orator,  added 
immeasurably  to  his  quality  in  that  regard.  For,  the  best 
orators  are  not  those  who  are  habitually  conscious  of  their  abil- 
ity as  such,  and  who  make  eloquence  their  special  aim.  The 
best  and  most  successful  pulpit  orators,  are  those  who  speak 
not  for  time,  but  for  eternity ;  not  to  tickle  the  ears  of  men,  but 
to  please  the  ear  of  God.  Such  was  St.  Paul.  Such  was  the 
eloquent  Massillon,  whether  addressing  an  ordinary  congrega- 
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tioDy  or  one  composed  of  King  Loois  Le  Orand^  his  oomi  aad 
dignitaries  of  Church  and  state;  so  that  the  prood monarehim 
constrained  on  one  occasion  to  say  to  the  intrepid  preacher:  ''I 
have  heard  many  great  orators,  and  been  satisfied  with  tkea; 
bat  when  jon  spoke  I  was  very  dissatisfied  with  myaelC"  Left 
preachers  take  note  of  this. 

4.  We  have  here,  finally,  the  most  complete  authority  for  die 
training  of  candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry,  as  this  kai 
always  prevailed  in  the  historical  Chorch.     The  Gredc  aod 
Latin  classics  have  always  been  regarded  as  important  ttndiee 
in  a  preparation  for  the  stady  of  theology.     Besides,  secalar 
learning  in  its  widest  scope,  including  the  arts  afid  aeiencefl^ 
should  be  part  of  the  preacher's  geaeral  equipment.    Thea 
theology,  chief  of  all,  all  else  being  as  scaffolding,  helps,  hand- 
maids, servants.     The  life  of  St.  Paul  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
what  the  Christian  ministry  should  be  in  this  respect.     And  in 
the  present  age,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  in  the  past,  a 
thoroughly  educated  ministry  is  imperatively  demanded  and 
needed.     The  pulpit  to-day  needs  Pauline  eloquence  and  power. 
And  they  who  diligently  and  in  true  apostolic   and   catholic 
spirit,  pursue  their  preparation  with  such  result  in  view  will 
scarcely  fail  to«secure  it  in  suflScient  degree. 

Verbum  ad  sapierUed:  Let  no  candidate  for  the  Christian 
ministry  vex  his  soul  concerning  place  or  position,  or  imagine 
that  there  is  any  place  on  earth  where  there  are  human  beings 
that  is  not  good  enough  for  him  and  for  the  exercise  of  his 
talents,  however  great  and  splendid  these  may  be.  St.  Paul 
was  glad  to  preach  the  gospel  anywhere  and  to  any  people, — 
whether  at  Lystra,  where  the  brutal  populace  stoned  hint  till 
he  was  thought  to  be  dead ;  in  the  house  of  Lydia,  the  dealer 
in  purple;  in  Philippi,  where  the  "best  society"  in  his  congre- 
gation were  the  jailer  and  his  family;  in  Thessalonica  and 
Berea,  where  his  success  stirred  up  the  rage  and  jealousy  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles  against  him,  and  he  had  to  flee  for  his  life; 
at  Corinth,  where  his  preaching,  rhetoric  and  Greek  were  ridi* 
culed  by  lofty  pretenders,  and  at  scores  of  other  places  where 
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he  was  shamefully  treated  and  persecuted ;  at  the  AreopaguSy 
where  he  stood  on  the  pulpit  from  which  Demosthenes  and 
others  of  immortal  fame  had  spoken,  and  proclaimed  the  '' Un- 
known God "  and  His  Incarnate  Son  to  the  most  refined  and 
cultured  men  of  Athens ;  at  Jerusalem,  to  the  assembled  priests 
and  doctors  boiling  over  with  rage  against  him,  the  pliant  mul- 
titude ready  at  their  word  to  tear  him  in  pieces;  or  at  the 
world's  capital,  in  his  own  hired  house,  '' teaching  the  things 
concerning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  boldness,''  within 
the  prison  walls  to  all  who  approached  him,  and  in  the  palace 
of  the  Emperor.  No  matter  where  or  to  whom,  Paul  was  al- 
ways happy  of  the  opportunity  to  deliver  the  gospel  message. 
A  Christian  minister  of  that  stamp,  thoroughly  trained  for  his 
work  and  wholly  consecrated  to  God,  will  warm  into  the  genu- 
ine eloquence  that  is  more  than  a  human  art,  and  that  will  in 
due  time  transform  a  human  wilderness  into  a  garden  of  the 
Lord.  Let  every  candidate  for  the  Christian  ministry  disci- 
pline and  try  himself  by  the  great  Apostle's  example,  and  by 
his  most  reasonable  challenge  and  test:  ^'Be  ye  followers  of 
me,  even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ." 


IV. 


THE    PERSONALITT    AND  OFFICE  OF    GOD   THI 

FATHER. 

BT  BBV.  J.  W.  LOVB,  AM. 

• 

That  there  is  a  Supreme  Being,  whether  the  Ood  of  tfai 
Bible,  or  some  other,  is  not  only  very  generally  oonceded,  lij 
both  Christian  and  pagan  peopleSi  but  is  also  a  lerj  part  d 
man's  innate  consciousness.  While  here  and  there  an  indifil- 
ual  may  be  found,  who,  from  wilful  blindness  of  mind  and  hirl- 
ness  of  heart,  can  deny  the  existence  of  a  personal  Gk>d,  thereii 
no  race  of  people,  or  even  tribe  of  any  nationality  that  doflSBOt 
believe  in  and  worship  some  form  of  Deity.  In  the  histoj  of 
mankind  there  are  comparatively  few  atheists  known,  and  of 
those  who  profess  atheism,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  manji  if 
any  of  them  have  been  able  to  crush  out  of  their  hearts  the 
feeling,  that,  after  all,  there  is  a  God  be  He  Jehovah,  BaddhOi 
MIshna,  or  **  The  Unknown  God/* 

To  attempt  to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  especially  to  ^J 
civilized  and  enlightened  people,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  M^^ 
an  attempt  to  prove  our  own  existence,  and  the  existence  of  ^^ 
world  around  us — an  act  of  sheer  folly.     I  do  not  believe  tf^^ 
the  Word  of  God,  which  Christians  recognize  as  His  divine  r^^' 
elation,  anywhere  warrants  us  in  attempts  to  prove  any  of  f  ^ 
profound  truths,  by  a  process  of  reasoning  outside  of  its  oW^ 
declarations,  or  even  to  do  so  from  God's  first  revelation — tb^ 
book  of  nature.     Ministers  are  commissioned  and  ordained  W 
preach  and  teach  the  divine  truth,  not  to  prove  it  independently 
of  what  the  Word  itself  teaches.     The  truth,  if  simply  preached 
or  taught,  will  always  find  a  response  in  the  needs  of  man,  and 
860 
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authenticate  itself  to  his  inner  con  sciousness,  if  he  is  really  a 
seeker  after  truth. 

The  God  of  the  Bible  addresses  Himself  both  to  our  reason 
and  our  faith.  The  one  is  never  really  in  conflict  with  the 
other.  Opinions  may  greatly  differ,  and  all  sorts  of  absurd 
notions  may  be  mistaken  for  the  contents  of  faith,  but  true  faith, 
which  is  the  gift  of  God,  will  always  be  in  fullest  harmony  with 
true  reason.  It  does  accept  and  appropriate  that  which  is  above 
reason,  or  which  cannot  be  fathomed  by  the  finite  mind,  but  it  is 
never  contrary  to  reason.  An  intelligent  faith  is  always  |in 
harmony  with  reason,  though  not  necessarily  one  that  under- 
stands all  hidden  or  revealed  truth. 

In  discussing  the  subject^  I  do  not  therefore  feel  called 
upon  to  prove  the  personality  of  God  the  Father,  or  to  treat  of 

His  office  outside  of  what  we  are  plainly  taught  in  His  Word, 
and  of  what  has  been  found  true  in  human  experience.  What- 
ever uses  speculative  theology  may  have,  it  is  not  a  divinely 
authorized  agency  for  saving,  or  even  for  comforting  sin-dis- 
tressed souls.  The  same  is  true  of  all  forms  of  philosophy,  and 
of  scientific  teaching,  not  based  upon  or  properly  a  part  of  God's 
inspired  revelation,  which  we  call  the  Bible. 

Why,  then,  do  we  believe  in  the  personality  and  office  of  God 
the  Father,  as  distinct  from  the  personalities  and  offices  of  God 
the  Son,  and  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  /  answer,  simply  because 
toe  are  so  taught  in  the  inspired  Word.  It  would  take  me 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  article  to  argue  at  any  length  the  well- 
established  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  will  suffice  to  say,  (as 
is  well  known,)  that  the  prominent  teachers  in  all  branches  of 
the  orthodox  Christian  Church,  from  the  apostolic  fathers,  down 
to  the  present,  have  interpreted  divine  revelation  as  teaching 
both  the  Unity  and  Trinity  of  the  Godhead.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment emphasized  more  especially,  it  is  true,  the  Unity  of  God, 
because  the  tendency  in  Old  Testament  times  was  to  poly- 
theism. But  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  clearly 
found  in  the  teachings  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  poets  and  histor- 
ians of  the  old  dispensation.  The  very  name  of  God — Mohim, 
23 
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— which  is  plural — and  the  accoant  given  of  conferences  held 
by  the  persons  of  the  Godhead  in  reference  to  the  creation  and 
redemption  of  man,  even  long  before  He  was  created,  show 
plainly,  especially  in  the  light  of  New  Testament  teaching,  that^ 
while  the  Deity  is  one,  there  was  already  in  the  coansels  of 
Eternity  a  varied  manifestation  of  later  and  faller  trinitarian 
revelation.  The  personality  of  an  omnipotent,  omniscient,  and 
omnipresent  God  and  Father,  was  in  fact  a  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  the  Jewish  religion  from  the  first,  and  continaes  to  b^^ 
8uch,  to  the  present  day.  It  is  admitted  that  the  doctrine  o'; 
the  Trinity,  as  held  and  taught  in  the  Christian  Church,  is  * 
fuller  development  of  personality  in  Deity,  but  it  is  in  no  s 
contradictory  to  the  revealed  truth  given  the  Jew  for  his  goicS- 
ance,  comfort,  and  instruction.  That  Jesus,  and  the  antho'^rs 
of  the  New  Testament  all  teach  the  personality  of  Father,  So:aciy 
and  Holy  Ghost,  seems  to  be  as  plain  as  language  can  make  5^t. 

To  quote  passages  would  be  superfluous  to  readers  of  tt^aJS 
Review.  It  was  so  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  apostolic  and  ^vc^^" 
tive  Church  fathers,  that  it  was  not  even  thought  necessary 
treat  of  it  in  a  technical  sense.  It  was  only  after  it  began 
be  perverted  and  misconstrued  by  false  teachers,  that  t 
Church  felt  called  upon  to  formulate,  and  carefully  word  tri 
tarian  creeds — especially  the  one  known  as  the  Nicene  cr 
It  might  be  interesting,  but  space  forbids,  to  treat  at  length 
the  great  trinitarian  controversy,  that  culminated  in  the  cle 
expression  of  saving,  comforting  truth  as  contained  in 
creed  referred  to,  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.,  32 

We  may  only  add,  that  so  thoroughly  was  the  trinitari 
question  settled  by  the  Nicene  fathers,  that  there  has  been  b 
little  room  for  controversy,  in  regard  to  it,  since  their  d 
Accordingly  to-Jay  the  personality  of  the  Father,  with  that 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  stands  as  an  impregnable  b 
wark  of  our  Holy  Christianity,  against  the  puny  efforts  of  Urr» 
tarians,  and  all  other  unbelievers,  to  overthrow  it. 

WV  httsUn  to  speak  of  the  office  of  God  the  Father^  as 
from  (hat  of  the  other  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,     What  tiieir 
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le  office  of  God  the  Father  ?  I  reply,  its  meaning  and  pur- 
)  is  set  forth  in  the  word  Father.  True,  this  word  is  used 
general^  as  well  as  in  a  particular,  sense.  When  used  to 
gnate  the  first  person  of  the  trinity,  it  expresses  His  relation 
lis  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and,  through  Him,  the  relation  He 
ains  to  all  creation — especially  to  those  who  are  adopted 
}  and  daughters  in  Christ.  But  the  word  Father  is  also 
i  to  designate  the  relation  of  the  Deity  as  such,  or  of  the 
le  divine  essence,  to  creation,  and  the  world  of  mankind. 
Jiis  general  sense,  it  applies  to  the  other  persons  of  the 
[head  also ;  as  in  the  Lord's  prayer — ''  Our  Father,"  etc., 
when  JesQS  is  called  ''  the  everlasting  Father."  Isa.,  ix.  6. 
Ls  already  intimated,  the  usual  and  most  frequent  use  of  the 
d  Father  applies  to  the  first  person  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
is  the  eternal  Father  of  the  eternaUy  begotten  Son,  from 
•m,  and  the  Son,  proceeds  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  is  also  tit 
8bn,  in  virtue  of  our  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  our 
her  in  the  fullest  truest  sense.  Even  as  ''  Creator,  Preserver, 
bountiful  Benefactor,"  He  is  our  eternal  Father,  but  He 
ipecially  such  in  redemption,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on. 
he  name  Father  does  not  merely  indicate  a  temporal  rela- 
ship.  It  means  infinitely  more  than  is  expressed  by  His 
tionship,  as  its  creator,  to  the  universe  over  which  He 
8,  and  which  is  the  object  of  His  providential  care.  He  al- 
s  was  Father,  as  truly  as  He  was  and  is  God ;  and  it  is  only 
lis  paternal  relation  to  Christ,  that  He  could  and  did  be- 
e  the  author  and  source  of  temporal  creation.  This  is 
rly  taught  by  the  apostle  John  in  his  wonderful  prologue  to 
gospel,  when  he  says :  '^  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  All 
gs  were  made  by  Him,  (or  as  it  is  in  the  margin  of  the  re- 
d  version  '  through  Him,')  and  without  Him  was  not  any- 
g  made  that  was  made."  So  also  the  declaration  repeated- 
aade  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  as  in  Eph.  3 :  9,  Col.  1 : 
Heb.  1:2,  and  again  by  St.  John,  in  Rev.  4:  11,  that 
as  by  or  through  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  God  the  Father  ere- 
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ated  all  things,  cannot  mean  anything  else  than  that  His 
Fatherhood,  as  exercised  in  and  through  His  Son,  is  co-eternal 
with  the  Godhead  itself. 

There  are  also  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
which  teach  the  same  great  truth — ^I  say  great  truth  ;  because 
it  is  a  fundamental  conception  of  any  true  idea  of  Grod.    The 
figurative  mode  of  expression  by  Moses,  representing  the  genet' 
ations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  (Gen.  2  :  1,}  as  proceeding 
from  God ;  and  of  the  book  of  Job.  asking ;  ^*  Hath  the  rain  s 
father,  or  who  hath  begotten  the  drops  of  dew/'  (Job  38 :  28.) 
As  also  New  Testament  expressions,  such  as, '^  the  Father  of 
Lights,"  and,  '^to  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father^of 
whom  are  all  things,^'  (Jas.  1 :  17  and  1  Cor.  8 :  6)  are  eri- 
dently  intended  to  set  forth  the  relation  of  the  first  person  of 
the  Trinity,  as  the  creator  of  all  mundane  things;  and,  (taken 
in  connection  with  those  passages  which  teach  the  paternal  re- 
lation of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and,  through  Him,  the  work 
of  creation),  leave  no  room  to  doubt  the  eternal  paternity  of  the 
first  person  of  the  triune  God.     Thus  it  is  the  eternal  Father  of 
the  eternal  Son,  by,  or  through  the  eternal  Son,  who  is  the 
eternal  Creator  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible  on  earth  and 
in  heaven ;  yea,  in  the  entire  universe  of  God. 

It  is  further  in  the  exercise  of  the  fatherhood  of  God,  that, 
through  Ills  immanence,  as  well  as  His  transcendence,  the  uni- 
verse is  upheld,  all  natural  and  moral  law  is  maintained,  and 
the  eternal  purposes  of  creation  are  attained.     Thus  we  have 
the  general  and  the  special,  (or,  if  you  prefer  it;  the  particular) 
providences  of  God  the  Father  in  the  government  of  the  uni- 
verse.    It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  even  a  few  of  the  passages 
sustaining  this  view ;   the  word  of  God  is  full  of  them,  from 
Genesis  to  Kevelation.      If  the  Scriptures  teach  anything  in 
reference  to  God  the  Father,  it  is  that  His  office  is  exercised  in 
the  whole  work  of  creation,  preservation,  and  loving  care  of  all 
things  that  exist  iu  Uis  universe.     To  repeat,  then,  the  idea  of 
a  personal  God,  necessitates  the  Fatherhood  of  God  as  from  all 
eternity,  in  and  through  His  eternally  begotten  Son,  by  whom, 
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or  through  whom,  all  things  have  been  created,  are  governed 
Aiid  upheld,  for  a  definitely  fixed  purpose;  which  is  His  own 
glory  and  the  highest  good  of  His  rational  creatures. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  this  office,  God,  the  Father 
stands  related  to  all  creation,  and  especially  that  portion  of  it 
endowed  with  intelligence,  as  ^'  creator,  preserver  and  bountiful 
benefactor/'  since  all  this  is  involved  in  the  very  name — 
Father. 

But  we  may  rise  to  a  still  higher  plane  in  considering  the 
office  of  the  first  person  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Be  is  the  Su- 
prenu  Law-giver  for  theregulcUion  of  our  thinking^  mordk  and 
entire  life. 

Man  in  his  fallen  unregenerate  state  is  prone  to  imagine  that 
he  may  determine  his  own  thinking ;  that  he  is  free  to  regulate 
his  own  morals,  and  that  he  is  the  arbiter  of  his  own  destiny ; 
in  other  words ;  that  he  is  "  a  law  unto  himself."  The  Bible 
teaches  differently.  It  informs  man  that  he  is  in  a  mentally 
and  morally  sin-darkened  state.,  that  he  has  no  power  to  think 
or  act  for  his  own  best  welfare,  and  that  he  is  the  slave  of  the 
destroying  forces  we  call  sin  and  Satan.  He  is  further  taught 
of  the  giving  of  a  divine  law ;  first  in  his  moral  constitution, 
afterward  (when  he  had  destroyed  this)  by  outward  promulga- 
tion on  Mt.  Sinai,  for  his  mental,  moral,  and  physical  govern- 
ment. This  divine  law  is  not  arbitrary.  It  is  given  for  man's 
highest  welfare  as  well  as  for  God's  glory.  God  does  not  ask 
anything  of  man,  simply  because,  as  his  Sovereign,  He  has  a 
right  to  make  the  demand.  There  is  a  loving  purpose,  a  fath- 
erly interest  in  us,  which  prompted  the  giving  of  the  moral 
law.  If  we  could  keep  the  law  perfectly,  it  would  be  found  to 
be  promotive  only  of  supreme  happiness.  Our  thinking,  our 
outward  deportment,  our  whole  life,  even  our  physical  Iife« 
would  be  all  that  it  was  originally  intended  to  be — in  fullest  har- 
mony with  the  divine  will,  and  therefore  in  fullest  harmony 
with  our  own  highest  interest.  Hence  our  Father  God  in  His 
fatherly  love  has  provided,  and  through  His  word  teaches  amoral 
laW|  without  which  there  would  be  moral  chaos,  and  only  mis- 
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err  &c  :  l^^'z.     Bi:  •:-  r^  :h<  fftll  of  our  first  parents,  it  is  not 
ii  o'lT  r-iv^r  :•:  k^  :i^  *»v.  etsher  as  a  race,  or  as  iodividiiab. 
T'z:iz^  ▼•»  mi.i-i  mil  ri-?  eSxt  poMble,  and  seem  to  sueeeed 
ita  Izs  oa:vAr:  'rr^^emnee.  ::  vill  be  fonndy  apon  inTestigatioOi 
lu:  oar  brs:  ::*^i:-»=.ce  is  far  short  of  what  the  spirit  and  the 
lec:er  or"  ;ri-**.A»  r*ia:re.     War.  cheo.  did  our  Father,  know- 
izz  ''Qr  z::ri'  inkb.li^T  :o  ke^  it,  zive  a  law  that  woold  bring 
115  a"  :r.::  vr:i::i*!s-i::>Q  ?     Of  coarse,  we  cannot  know  the  di- 
vine mioi.  ex^»r:  as  He  has  ch>Men  to  reTemI  it;  bat  we  are  told 
thac  He  hsl  alrea'ij  pririie*!  for  oar  deliverance  from  sodi 
coQ<iemns:i  jn  in  the  pers?a  aai  thri>azh  the  work  of  His  deir 
Son.  even  before  oar  crea:ion.     Frooa  the  foandation  of  the 
world  His  Son  was  slain  for  the  remission  of  sin,  and  a  wty 
of  escape  was  maie  from  all  its  direful  consequences. — ^ God 
so  lored  the  world."  Jlc.     '*  God  commendeth  His  love  towird 
us  ID  that  while  we  were  jet  sinners  Christ   died   for  ui** 
*'  There  is.  therefore,  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are 
in  Christ  Jesas.  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the 
Spirit." 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  familiar  passages  showing 
how  oar  Father  has  proviled  to  save  us  from  the  righteous  pen- 
al tv  which  sin  deserve*!.     It  was  thus  plainW  in  the  carrying 
out  of  His  purposes  of  love,  as  a  gracious  Father,  that  He  has 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  be  again  restored  to  divine  favor. 
His  infinite  compassion  went  out  toward  guilty  man ;  He  wil- 
lingly gave  up  *•  His  only  begotten  and  well-beloved   Son,^  as 
agreed  upon  in  the  councils  of   eternity,  *'  that  He  might  be- 
come" the  ''  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 

'^  What,"  says  one  :  *^  Did  God  the  Father  punish  His  own 
Son  for  the  sin  His  creature  man  had  committed?  Did  He, 
as  God  the  Son,  make  an  atonement  to  Himself?  Can  God  die 
and  thus  satisfy  His  own  justice  ?  "  To  all  of  these  questions 
the  answer  must  be  an  emphatic,  No  !  God  did  not  punish  his 
Son  for  the  sin  of  man,  but  He  did  punish  man  in  His  Son. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  Mary  and  of   God  voluntarily 
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became  the  victim  to  satisfy  divine  justice.  It  was  not  as  though 
God  the  Father  had  laid  hold  upon  His  Son,  and  compelled 
Him  to  make  the  satisfaction  He  did  to  divine  justice.  It  was 
the  sinless  GodmaUy  voluntarily  taking  the  sinner's  place,  and, 
in  His  own  person,  enduring  the  penalty  of  the  law  as  the  rep- 
reBenJtatwe  of  the  race.  It  was  not  God,  in  the  person  of  the 
Godmauy  making  an  atonement  to  Himself^  but  the  Son  of  God, 
bj  the  assumption  of  sinless  human  nature,  bringing  about  an 
mt-one-ment  between  God  and  man — a  reunion  of  the  divine^ 
and  of  what  was  essential  in  the  human — thus  objectively  deliv- 
ering man  from  both  the  guilt  and  condemnation  of  sin.  The 
atonement  began  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  it  was 
consummated  in  the  resurrection,  ascension,  and  session  of  the 
Oodman^  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  The  death  on  Cal- 
vary, and  the  descent  into  Hades,  were  the  culmination  of  the 
suffering  necessary  to  satisfy  divine  justice,  and  merit  for  man 
eternal  life,  yet  it  was  not  God  dying,  nor  man  dying,  but  the 
Oodman.  That  is  to  say  :  it  was  an  infinite  suffering,  which 
caused  a  temporary  separation  of  deity  and  humanity,  as  in  our 
death  there  is  a  temporary  separation  of  the  mortal  and  the  im- 
mortal parts  of  us,  but  in  the  case  of  Christ  and  His  believing 
disciples  this  separation  was  and  is  only  in  order  to  a  permanent 
reunion  in  the  heavenly  state.  Therefore  when  He  ascended 
np  on  high  to  His  Father  and  our  Father,  it  was  in  immortal, 
glorified  humanity  as  our  representative  head.  And,  now  be- 
cause He  lives  (in  body  and  soul)  we  shall  live  also,  if  subject- 
ively one  with  Him. 

It  banged  to  the  office  of  the  first  Person  of  the  Trinity  to 
provide  this  full  and  free  salvation  in  Christ  His  Son ;  for  the 
Father,  in  distinction  from  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the 
fontal  source  of  salvation,  as  well  as  of  natural  creation.  Thus 
all  good,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual,  is  from  the  Father,  not 
only  by  or  through,  but  in  the  Son.  While  all  the  persons 
of  the  Godhead  are  interested  and  active  in  the  work  of  crea- 
tion, preservation,  and  redemption,  each  has  an  office  and  work 
peculiarly  His  own.     The  Father  is  revealed  as  the  Creator, 
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partaker  of  His  rerr  life.    It  fiortbcr  bdoogt  to  die  <Aee  ^ 
the  Facber  to  adopt  tbe  smaer  iato  His  fiuily  aa  His  diSl^ 
aod  an  beh*  of  tbe  bearealy  inbcritaneey  not  beeaaae  bo  1^^^ 
in   acT  sense  made  bimself  vortby  of  aacb  bigh  bonor 
blesse-l   advantage,  ba:   again   onlj  becaase,  as   an   infant 
adalu  he  has  been  brought  into  Urimg  nnion  widi  Cbrist  Jeai^ 
baring  been  made  alive  from  tbe  dead  by  the  impartation  of 
new  life  in  regeneration,  the  full  development  of  which  lifo  ooi 
stitates  the  full-grown  Christian,  or  the  one  who  has  reaebo"^ 
the  statare  of  manhood  in  Christ. 

Being  pardoned,  justified  and  adopted  into  the  family  o'^ 
God,  it  further  belongs  to  the  o  ffice  of  the  Father  to  k^ep 
child  ^^by  His  mighty  power  throngh  faith  unto  salvation/" 
that  His  Son  may  not  have  suffered  in  vain,  and  that  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  not  be  destroyed.  Thus  His  watcbfol 
care  is  ever  over  those  who  are  His.  He  will  suffer  no  temp- 
tation to  befall  them  greater  than  they  shall  have  grace  and 
strength  to  bear ;  no  enemy  shall  be  able  to  destroy  tbem 
(except  with  their  willing  consent)  and  nothing  shall  separate 
them  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Chrbt  Jesus  shed  abroad 
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^^  the   heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  given  unto  them. 
When  their  earthly  pilgrimage  and  conflicts  are  ended,  it  will 
^  the  pleasare  of  the  Father  to  translate  and  admit  to  His 
heavenly  courts  all  who  have  lived  and  died  in  the  Lord  as  His 
loTingy  devoted  clyldren.     And  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead  the  Father  of  their  bodies  and  spirits  will 
call  fofth  their  sleeping  dust,  and,  in  new  and  glorified  body, 
reanited  to  their  saved  souls,  they  shall  spend  an  eternity  of 
Uiss  with  the  redeemed  of  all  ages,  and  in  closest  communion 
with  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Xastly,  it  belongs  to  the  office  of  God  the  Father  to  execute  jus- 
ice  and  wrath  upon  all  who  reject  or  neglect  the  gracious  offers 
r  JHis  grace  in  Christ  His  Son.  It  cannot  be  said,  however, 
2<at  the  Father  takes  any  pleasure  in  the  punishment  of  sinners 
bo  turn  away  from  the  salvation  He  has  provided,  and  refuse 
B  benefits.  On  the  contrary,  He  desires  only  the  happiness 
^lis  creatures.  But  it  is  impossible  for  even  Deity  to  save 
^^  against  his  will.'  In  the  very  constitution  of  His  being 
o<l  is  compelled  to  exercise  justice  as  well  as  mercy  and  love. 
'^  has  made  the  fullest  possible  provision  to  deliver  man  from 
®  3in  and  misery,  as. already  seen.  If  any  one  now  is  deter- 
icied,  in  the  exercise  of  his  free  agency,  not  to  allow  God  to 
^^  him,  he  must  take  the  consequence,  which  is  a  continuance 
^  state  of  spiritual  death  and  consequently  eternal  separa- 
^^  from  God  and  the  happy  state  of  heaven.  Eternal  "  ban- 
^Oacnt  from  God  and  the  glory  of  His  power/'  is  simply  in 
^o^dance  with  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  or  of  reaping  as  we 
'^^  sown..  Even  infinite  wisdom  can  devise  no  way,  nor  is  it 
^^ible  for  infinite  power  to  save  a  man  in  his  sins.  If  saved 
1,  it  must  be  from  his  sins,  as  divinely  ordained,  through 
with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  new  birth  by  the  Holy 
•^^^it.  When  the  sinner  is  not  brought  into  such  saving  rela- 
^^  to  the  Father  in  Christy  by  the  Spirit,  or  when  the  offers 
•Ijis  grace  are  wilfully  rejected  or  neglected  there  is  no  alter- 
^tiTe  but  to  let  justice  have  its  sway,  and  to  execute  wrath 
Pon  the  guilty.     It  will  therefore  be  the  fault  of  man,  and  not 
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the  will  of   the  Father,  that  he  perishes.     He  deliberatelj  fiti 
himself  for  divine  wrath,  and  in  9pite  of  the  lore  of  Grod  in  pro- 
viding for  his  salvation,  he  chooses  eternal  death  and  its  miseiy. 
Entering  upon  the  eternal  state  in  the  attitude  of  one  ''haling 
what  God  loves,  and  loving  what  God  hates,"  this  attitude  of  sod 
continues,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  can  never  change.     Thus  of 
his  own  free  will,  having  separated  himseAf  in  the  first  trans- 
gression from  the  source  of  his  life,  and  after  his  loving  Father 
has  done  all  that  even  Deity  could  do  to  reunite  him  to  Himself, 
and  reinstate  him  in  a  sacred  relation,  man  must  abide  the  de- 
cision of  a  rejection  or  neglect  of  the  offers  of  grace  and  salva- 
tion in  Christ.     He  may  compel  the  Father  to  refuse  him  ad- 
mission  into  the   realm  of  the   redeemed,  whose  souls  have 
been    ^^  washed  in  the  blood   of  the  Lamb,"   and    who    have 
with  penitent    believing  hearts   submitted  to  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation by  grace  in  Christ.     Electing  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
alienation  and  separation  from  God,  is  electing  to  endure  the 
wrath  of  God  against  sin,  and  virtually  making  ourselves  the 
instruments  of  its  execution. 

To  recapitulate :  The  orthodox  consensus  of  the  Church's 
interpretation  of  the  divine  word  on  the  subject  we  have  con- 
sidered seems  to  be :  1.  That  God  the  Father  is  a  distinct 
eternal  personality.  2.  That  it  is  His  office,  in  Christ  His 
eternally  and  only  begotten  Son,  to  create  and  specifically 
govern  the  universe  for  His  own  glory  and  the  highest  good  of 
His  creatures,  especially  those  that  are  rational  and  intelligent. 
8.  That  He  gives  and  executes  all  law,  both  natural  and  moral. 
4.  That  He  has  provided  a  full  and  free  salvation  for  all  the 
members  of  a  perishing  race  by  giving  His  Son  as  the  propi- 
tiation for  sin;  and  still  further,  that  at  the  general  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  He  will  call  our  sleeping  bodies  from 
the  grave,  making  them  like  the  glorified  and  immortal 
human  body  of  our  divine  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christy 
and  reuniting  them  with  our  saved  souls.  5.  That  He  will 
execute  justice  and  wrath   upon    all   who  willfully  reject  or 
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neglect    the    great    salvation    provided   in    the    person    and 
through  the  work  of  His  Son. 

In  the  holding  of  these  precious  truths,  with  what  is 
taught  as  to  the  personality  and  office  of  God  the  Son,  and 
Ood  the  Holj  Ghost,  we  have  a  religion  that  meets  all 
the  necessities  of  our  sin-fallen  state,  affording  peace  and 
comfort  to  the  believer  in  life  and  in  death  as  no  other  reli- 
gion has  ever  been  known  to  do. 


V. 
EUSHA  AND  HIS  TDIBS. 

BT  KET.  A.  A.  PFAXSnZHIb 

The  books  of  Kxnp  were  viittcn  with  a  definite  parpoae  in 
Tiew^  Til. :  to  trace  :be  hUtoTX  of  God's  people  with  a  fiew  to 
poindng  oat  the  cause  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  kingdotti 
of  Israel  ani  Jadih.     I:  is  held  bj  the  author  of  the  Gommeo^ 
tarj  on  these  b<»ks  in  Lange's  series  of  Commentaries,  th^ 
Ber.  Dr.  Bihr.  that  they  were  written  in  the  last  half  of  th^ 
70  Tears*  captiTitj.     Tnere  was  then  an  argent  need  for 
treatise,  wherein  the  cause  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  king-^ 
doms  was  clearlj  pointed  oat,  in  order  to  be  a  safeguard  to  the 
people  in  the  war  of  a  warning  against  not  onlj  a  continuance 
of,   bat   renewed  ectrsnce  into  idolstrvy  now  that  thej   were 
scattered  amor^g  idolatrous  people,  and  peculiarly  in  danger  of 
doing  this.     For  we  find  the  author  clearly  pointing  out  idoir 
airy  as  the  great  cause  of  Israel's  ruin.     To  him  ''  idolatry  and 
image-worship  are  the  sin  of  sins,  because  they  destroyed  the 
world-historical  destiny-'  of God*8  chosen  people.     That  des- 
tiny was  to  preserve  and  conserre  the  knowledge  and   worship 
of   the  true  and  onlv  God,  and  transmit  to  the  world  the  true 
worship,  and,  as  the  custodians  of  the  only  supernatural  revela* 
tion,  be  the  conservators  of  the  truth  of  God.     To  hold  the 
people  to  their  duty  in  this  regard,  and  keep  them  to  adherence 
of,  and  submission  to  the  fundamental  law,  God  raised  up  the 
prophets,  and  instituted  the  prophetic  institution,  **  the  mission 
of  which  was  to  watch  over  the  keeping  of  the  covenant^  to 
warn  against  all  manner   of  apostasy  and  whensoever  it  ap- 
peared to  exhort,  to  threaten  and  promise."     Hence  the  prom- 
362 
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inence  given  to  the  prophets  in  the  period  of  history  recorded 
in  the  Book  of  Kings — a  period  when  the  people  were  peculiarly 
led  into  idolatry.  Especially  so  in  the  Northern  Kingdom, 
which  came  under  the  long,  blighting  influence  of  the  shrewd, 
bold,  fierce,  wicked,  unscrupulous,  idolatress,  Queen  Jezebel. 

Two  prominent  characters  were  Elijah  and  Elisha. 

It  is  proposed  to  study  briefly  a  few  things  concerning  the 
latter  and  his  times.  To  do  so,  however,  we  cannot  but  note  a 
few  points  of  difference  between  these  two  men.  Associated 
together,  some  seven  years,  their  work  interblends,  or  rather  is  so 
correlated,  that  the  one  cannot  be  considered  without  his  con- 
nection with  the  other  being  taken  into  account.  Differing 
vastly  from  one  another,  yet  the  work  of  the  one  was  so  sup- 
plemented, or  complemented  by  that  of  the  other,  that  the  one 
would  be  unfinished  without  the  other;  and  Elisha's  mis- 
aion  can  hardly  be  understood  without  reference  to  that  of 
Elijah.     Take  the  difference  between  the  two, 

1.  As  to  natures.  Elijah  was  rough,  uncivilized,  a  man  of 
the  desert  and  wilderness,  loving  solitude,  and  dwelling  mostly 
in  wilderness  and  in  the  country.  Elisha  was  gentle,  civilized, 
a  man  loving  city  life  and  the  association  of  men  in  the  world 
and  in  society — living  a  citizen  among  citizens,  with  kindly  dis- 
position, and  with  charity.     And  then, 

2.  As  to  work,  Elijah's  work  was  tearing  down ;  Elisha's 
was  building  up. 

God  raises  up  the  right  men  for  the  right  time  and  the  right 
work.  Elijah,  with  his  peculiar  nature  and  work  was  necessary, 
because  the  people  had  adopted  a  god  and  a  religion  of  power 
and  force.  They  were  to  be  taught  that  after  all  their  force 
was  but  feebleness.  The  radical,  the  harsh,  terrible  force  of 
Elijah's  dealings,  showed  this.  Elijah  met  his  foes  on  their  own 
ground. 

And  yet  this  was  not  all.  There  was  something  character- 
istic in  this  display  of  force  on  the  part  of  Jehovah.  What  was 
that?  It  was  that  after  all  God's  force  and  power  were  to  be 
shown  to  be  in  gentleness,  in  love,  in  tenderness,  so  as  to  be 
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Axbd  je^  tibcac  Mirmcks  vere  a  dzikiag  cxkihitioA  of  a 
goTcncd  by  ki»iacsB.  lore,  good-wilL  Tha  laupfctiti 
EisLa.  aa-i  ihoaeaficr  kia^  ndk  a«  laaiak  aad  Jcr— iah, 
preacbcrs  of  nghicoasaeas,  eoanaelon  to  kingi  aad  paopto 
he  veat  aboat  more  as  a  vorker  of  MiracltBa  lo  oouliiM 
people  in  their  restored  iazth.  Aad  h  waa  jait  tUa  liaoof 
firmadoa  thai  vas  needed ;  for  the  people  had  sow  fi 
been  taught  religiooslj  in  ihia  auaaer, — ^working  of 
or  rather,  performance  of  startling  feats,  being  an  aeeon 
meat  of  false  religions.  Heathen  prophets  were  not  eonanlled 
so  maeh  on  qaestions  of  tmth  and  josdcey  as  to  be  oradeato 
the  people  a&d  kings  in  the  war  of  foretelling  adTentarea. 
Eiisha,  therefore,  adopte«l  a  method  most  likelj  to  inflnenee  or 
at  least,  draw  the  atterition  of  the  people.  He  is  the  moot  aae- 
eessfol  preacher  who  knows  how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  aympa- 
tbies  of  thoaght  and  life  of  his  people ;  nsing  jndgment  and 
common  sense  to  find  oat  the  openings  into  the  heaita  and 
minds  of  his  hearers ;  in  other  words,  who  like  Paul,  knowa 
how  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  in  order  by  all  meana  to 
save  some.    (/  Car.  9  :  22.     See  also  ch.  10 :  33.) 

There  wan,  therefore,  a  necessity  for  two  sach  men  aa  Elijah 
and  Elisha.  Each  had  an  important  mission,  and  yei  neither 
would  have  been  complete  without  the  other.  This  wo  ean 
learn  when  we  consider  a  little  more  in  detail  the  conditiona  of 
the  kingdoms.    Take 
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The  Northern  Kingdom.  The  worship  of  Baal  was  no 
T  universal  after  Elijah's  long  and  vigorous  warfare 
st  it.     Ahab  had  given  some  evidences  of  repentance  ; 

I  Kings  21 :  29)  and  God  had  shown  him  mercy  and  for- 
bnce.  And  through  Ahab's  influence  after  his  repentance, 
mbt  for  a  time  at  least,  the  worship  had  become  somewhat 
nstie.  But  Jezebel  had  great,  if  not  controlling  influence 
Jor&m,  Ahab's  successor;  and  hence  Elijah's  reformation 
ot  have  the  effect  it  doubtless  would  have  had,  had  Jezebel 
•utlived  Ahab.  And  this  being  the  case,  though  no  longer 
/iolent  measures  and  efforts  of  Elijah  were  needed,  the 
ir  but  none  the  less  miraculously  effective  works  and 
ures  of  Elisha  were  required. 

Take  the  SoiUhern  Kingdom.  Troubles  began  there  seri- 
'  when  Jehoshaphat  came  north  to  associate  with  Ahab. 

II  communications  corrupt  good  morals."  Sad,  inezpressi- 
id,  is  it  for  any  one  when  he  willfully  associates  with  persons 
ril  influence.  *^  Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the 
3el  of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners, 
litteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful.'^    (Ps.  1:1.)     Mind  acts 

mind,  personality  upon  personality.  Goethe  said :  ''  Al- 
;h  unconscious  of  the  pleasing  charm,  the  mind  still  bend& 
e  friendship  points  the  way.'' 

le  strongest  men  are  marred  or  made,  more  or  less  by  their 
»anionships.  Especially  is  this  true  of  young  people,  whose 
8  and  hearts  are  plastic  and  impressible.  Dr.  Arnold,  of 
>y,  said  to  an  assistant  master :  '*  Do  you  see  those  two 
walking  together?  I  never  saw  them  together  before, 
should  make  au  especial  point  of  observing  the  company 
keep ;  nothing  so  tells  the  changes  in  a  boy's  character." 
3  one  has  well  written  :  *^  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  tragedy 
>eyond  thought,  when  a  young  man  enters  a  set  of  a  lower 
than  his  own — the  set  that  drinks  a  little,  and  gambles  a 
,  and  discusses  female  frailty  a  little ;  some  of  whom  steal 
le  from  their  employers,  on  the  score  of  a  small  salary, 
Irink  a  little  more  than  the  rest  on  the  ground  of  a  steadier 
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bemd,  mnd  mffect  m  little  deeper  knowledge  of  the  world,  ftodBa 
with  less  hesiiatioa  and  scoff  with  a  loader  accent."  Cirljlt 
has  said,  "  we  grow  more  bj  contact  of  sonl  with  soul  than  bj 
all  other  means  anited/* 

Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Jadah,  sat  side  by  side  with  Ahabi  king 
of  Israel.  And,  of  course,  troablea  began  seriously  in  JadsL* 
These  troubles  were  made  worse  when  his  son,  Jehoram,  mar- 
ried Athaliahy  daughter  of  Jeiebel,  who  inherited  all  the  idola- 
trous evil  nature  of  her  mother.  Idolatry  with  all  its  atten- 
dant Tices  and  demoralising  concomitants  was  fully  instituted 
in  Judahy  and  the  kingdom  became  weakened.  Edom  and 
Moab,  tributaries  to  Judah,  rebelled.  The  Philistines  reToIted;  | 
Libnah  and  Gath  followed,  and  thus  the  way  was  being  pa?ed 
for  the  final  captivitT  of  the  people. 

Still,  before  that  time  came,  God  was  leading  His  people  in- 
to a  strong  re-action  against  heathenism.     He  did  this  in  rais- 
ing up  Jehu  to  do  his  destructiTO  work.    A  critical  time  bad 
come  for  God*s  people,  as  far  as  their  relation  with  the  home 
of  Ahab  was  concerned.    The  strain  could  no  longer  be  kept 
up,  or  endured.     Sajs  Geikie:  ^  In  euch  a  crisis,  the  prophets, 
in  all  emergencies  the  Swiss  guard  of  the  true  religio.n,  must  at^ 
last  have  felt  it  imperative  to  break  finally  and  forevelr  with  tb^ 
house  of  Ahab.     The  mass  of  the  people  were  still  more  or  les^^ 
loyal  to  the  past,  and  they  were  profoundly  discontented.    Th^ 
long  protest  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  had  spread  silently  through  * 
the  land,  and  had  undermined  the  authority  of  the  reigning 
house.*'     Jezebel  had  held  wicked  sway  during  two  reigns;  and 
through  her  daughter  Athaliah,  over  both  kingdoms.     This  was 
unbearably  galling,  and  there  could  not  but  be  a  bounding  re- 
action.    And  how  could  this  reaction  take  place  without  the  in- 
auguration of  violent  measures,  to  get  rid  once  and  forever  of 
the  cause  of  the  troubles  ?     ^Vho  was  there  to  inaugurate  these 
measures  ?     Who  but  the  head  of  the  prophets  ^^  as  the  divine- 
ly commissioned  representative  of  nationality,  of  the  true  relig- 
ion, and  of  popular  freedom  and  rights."     Is  it  inexplicable, 
then,  however  strange  and  unusual  it  may  be  on  the  part  of 
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Elisha,  to  find  him  partaking  of,  or  displaying  for  the  time  be- 
ing the  spirit  of  Elijah,  viz  :  ^'  sternness  and  fire-like  energy/' 
in  not  only  sanctioning,  but  setting  on  foot  the  political  action 
for  which  he  sent  to  anoint  Jehu  as  king  7  Moral  influences 
were  not  capable  of  accomplishing  the  reformation  needed ;  the 
only  true  course  therefore  lay  in  the  violent  measures  adopted 
by  Jehu.  What  part  Elisha  took  in  the  wild,  radical,  harsh, 
farious  movements  of  Jehu  in  carrying  out  the  curse  of  God 
that  rested  upon  the  house  of  Ahab,  further  than  that  recorded, 
Tiz.  the  sending  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  to  anoint 
him  king,  with  instructions  to  destroy  the  house  of  Ahab,  we 
have  no  way  of  learning ;  perhaps,  with  this  ended  the  prophet's 
direct  part  in  the  revolution  of  Jehu.  Nor  do  we  meet  with 
him  again,  until  his  meeting  the  grandson  of  Jehu,  Joash,  who 
comes  to  lament  at  the  death-bed  of  the  famous,  beloved  man 
of  God,  who  symbolically  teaches  the  king  that  he  is  to  over- 
come the  oppressing  enemy,  Syria,  with  three  victories.  "And 
Elisha  died,  and  they  buried  him."  Thus  passed  away  one 
who  had  performed  a  wonderful  and  effective  mission  on  earth, 
in  a  long  life  of  faithful  service.  He  was  called  four  years  be- 
fore the  death  of  Ahab,  and  seven  or  eight  years  before  Elijah 
was  taken  away.  He  was  to  Elijah  what  Joshua  was  to  Moses. 
Indeed,  the  same  word  in  Hebrew  is  used  to  describe  the  rela- 
tion between  Elijah  and  Elisha,  arid  Moses  and  Joshua.  He 
labored  some  sixty-five  years;  fifty-five  in  the  regular  pro- 
phetic order. 

The  great  and  impressive  characteristics  of  Elisha's  life 
and  work  were  love  and  mercy — gentleness  of  temper,  kind 
disposition,  charity — characteristics  that  very  forcibly  com- 
mended the  religion  of  his  God  to  the  people,  and  which 
together  with  the  power  that  was  made  evident  by  the  miracles 
he  wrought,  could  not  but  be  effective  for  good.  Perhaps  here 
one  word  ought  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the  one  incident  in  his 
life  which,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  is  not  compatible  with 
his  usual  gentleness  and  love  and  forbearance ;  viz. :  the  de- 
struction of  what  are  called  '^  children  **  at  Bethel.  Goikie's 
24 
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ezplanatioQ  of  llii!  is  at  odm  to  ratisfKetorr  utd  ole*r  tlut  ttl 
charge  of  an  "  oatl»«ak  of  nnwaiTantabie  anger  and  huih- 
ncss,'*  eanooi  b«  tiutained.     I  vill  gire  his  aeeoaat  of  this  a- 
eideat.     H«  sars :  *'  The  choice  of  Bethel  bj  Jeroboam  w  tk» 
headqaarter$  of  the  calf-worship,  the  seat  of  a  grand  ten^ 
baih  in  oppo^iiioQ  to  that  at  Jerasalem,  and  of  a  royal  palaaOi 
had  at  once  flittered  and  enriched  the  inhabitants,  and  kiatUsJ 
their  fierce  and  interested  hatred  to  those  who,  like  the  pR^ 
eta,  denounced  the  roral  action.     The  eitiiens  had  become,  it 
would  appear,  almost  the  counterparts  of  the  bigoted  Mohaa- 
medans  of  Safed  or  Xablus,  who  at  this  day  insult  and  oftn 
atuek  acT  Christian  stranger  who  enters  their  limits,  erea  tki 
ehildren  cursing  the  *inSJel'  as  he  passes.     As  Elisham 
making  his  war  up  the  hill  to  the  town,  snch  an  oatbnrgt  sf 
fanatical  hatred  greeted  him.     A  band  of  joung   men-40l 
children — hurled  opprobrions  epithets  at  him  as  the  reprsKi- 
tatire  of  an  ancient  faith  which  thej  had  abandoned.     He  vM 
to  them  onir  a  '  bald-head,'  i.  e.,  in  the  old  Hebrew  vooabaUr}i 
a  leper,  for  baldness  was  a  great  sign  of  leprosy,  a  taunt  SB>^ 
bodying  concentrated  hatred  and  arersion.     Bat  it  was  1^ 
religion  that  was  bis  leprosy  in  their  eyes,  for  he  was  still  *^ 
bis  early  prime,  with  nearly  fifty  years  of  life  before  him,  um^ 
physical  baldness  is  not  to  be  thooght  ol"     It  was  bat  a  jn^^' 
and   sorely  a   needed   exemplary  panishment   that  met  thes«^     a 
young   blasphemers,  and   its   infliction   here  by  the  word  o'*;,^^i. 
Elisha,  but    shows  ns    that    his  was  a    nature   rounded    and  ^^yi 
strong,  that  was  made  np  of   tenderness  and   lore,  balanced     ^^ 
or  regulated    by  stern  principles,  which  caosed  him  to  be  a 
man  who   "  knew    nothing    of  the  fear  of  man,"     His  lore, 
bis  charity,  his  tenderness,  his  kind  disposition,  his  gentleness 
of  temper,  were  characteristic  of  him  above  all  the  saints  in 
the  Old  Testament,  so  that  be  resembled  Christ  in  these,  as 
well  as  in  the  miracles  of   healing  the   leper,  raising  a  dead 
man,  increasing  the  loaves ;  and  hence  Elisha  is  a  character 
that  commends  itself  to  the  world,  especially  waen  studied  in 
connection    with  and   in    contrast   to    the   atemoesa    of  the 
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Old  Testament  dispensation — strong,  as  his  miracles  show,  yet 
gentle,  lovable,  tender. "**  How  like  Christ !  He,  too,  was  great  in 
power,  and  yet  He  is  above  all  the  Lamb  of  Ood.  The  great 
forces  that  are  to  regenerate  this  sin-cursed  earth,  that  are  to 
break  the  hearts  of  stone,  that  are  to  lead  men  to  holiness  and  to 
God^  that  are  to  uplift  fallen  humanity,  are  not  physical,  but 
spiritual;  and  hence  force  of  moral  and  religious  character, 
rather  than  mere  daring,  or  exhibitions  of  venturesome  spirit, 
are  to  be  sought  after;  and  they  who  possess  the  former 
are  the  truly  valiant  men.  The  tiger  is  only  fierce  and 
cruel;  we  call  him  not  valiant.  But  he  is  valiant  who  in 
love  and  firmness  dares  always  and  everywhere  do  the  right 
Dbnvbr,  Colorado. 

*The  ralae  of  all  true  preaohing  and  teaching  of  God*8  word  lies  not  in  lull- 
ing a  congregation  or  a  people  to  sleep  with  smooth  flowing  periods  of  soporifie 
words,  but  in  faithfully  proclaiming  the  whole  counsel  of  Qod,  whether  that 
eoonsel  is  a  message  of  peace,  or  a  Toice  of  alarm.  Justice  and  love,  are  to 
blend  in  all  preaching,  if  it  is  to  be  the  preaching  that  Ood  commands.  It  was 
Joseph  Cook  who  said,  in  the  best  analysis  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher*s  character 
eTer  offered  to  the  public :  ''  According  to  what  careful  scholars  regard  as 
sound  thought,  the  love  of  God  and  the  justice  of  God  are  quadrants  in  one 
oircle :  they  run  into  each  other.  When  you  make  these  quadrants  co-or* 
dinate,  each  as  authoritatlTe  as  the  other,  you  may  build  on  them  a  tower  that 
leads  to  godliness.  When  you  drop  the  quadrant  of  justice  and  let  it  underlap 
the  quadrant  of  love,  you  let  out  a  river  of  gush.  There  is  a  gospel  that  makes 
iron-sides.  Mr.  Beecher  ** — are  there,  alas  I  not  too  many  like  him  ? — **  unfor* 
tonately  preached  too  often  another  gospel  which  makes  hardly  more  than 
jolly-sides."  The  tendency  of  man  is  to  extremes  or  one-sidedness.  Strange 
enough,  in  preaching  this  is  peculiarly  the  case.  'Tis  the  most  difficult  of 
tasks  to  strike  a  happy  mean,  or  to  be  rounded  in  thought.  Happy  is  he  who 
by  honest  effort  attcdns  at  least  near  approaches  to  this  latter  I 
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Thb  noTel  hms  become  the  all-ttbaoTbing  power  of  modfln 
litermture.    It  thremtens  like  the  rod  of  Aaron  to  deronr  iD 
rival  forms  of  written  thought.    Even  treatises  on  eihiol'or 
politics  or  theology  dare  not  Tentnre  abroad  except  nnder  thi 
charming  cover  of  a  love-story;  and  the  very  fact  that  evay* 
body  in  these  days  read  leads  to  the  conelouon  that  artiitii 
fiction  constitates  the  mental  food  of  the  world.     Henes  flf 
novel  is  used  as  a  means  to  revolotioniie  society;  throogh  i^ 
startling  dogmas  are  proclaimed,  new  and  strange  orgaiusstioM 
are  formed,  and  a  new  codex  of  morals 'is  prescribed.    Thai 
any  discnssion  that  toaches  on  art  of.  this  kind  is  practically  i 
discussion  about  manners  and  morals  of  our  daily  life.    We  art 
therefore  perplexed  how  to  define  the  character  of  modem  fic- 
tion as  bred  by  modern  science  and  modem  democracy.    Itt 
advocates  assure  us  that  it  holds  its  citizenship  in  the  commu- 
nity of  the  fine  arts  with  as  much  dignity  as  it  ever  was  held 
by  its  predecessor,  the  romance.   And  yet  we  must  acknowledge 
that  there  is  a  broad  chasm  between  the  polite  literature  of  the 
past  one  hundred  years  and  that  which  precedes,  beginning 
with  Homer  and  including  Walter  Scott.     If  we  compare  die 
simplicity  of  Homer  with  the  work  of  the  sculptor,  the  glow  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  tender  coloring  of  Dante  with  the  poetic 
reflex  of  the  painter,  we  can  only  predicate  of  the  modem  ar- 
tistic fiction  the  mechanism  of  the  camera  which  gives  all  in 
the  field  of  vision  in  its  exact  proportion  and  in  its  fulness  of 
detail.     The  actualities  of  life  with  which  it  exclusively  deals 
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not  lead  upward  to  the  ideal  of  our  humanity,  but  down- 
rd  to  the  lowest  degree  of  the  existing  caricatures  of  our 
len  nature. 

Yet  idealism  alone  can  be  called  the  '^Yery  Art/' or  the 
ith  of  art.  '^  Actual  human  nature  is  every  moral  baseness," 
^8  Schiller;  ^'but  true  human  nature  can  only  be  noble." 
)wever,  such  men  as  Spielhagen,  Zola,  Henry  James,  W.  D. 
>wells  and  others,  who  take  pleasure  in  passing  criticism  on 
3ir  own  art, — a  thing  which  neither  Dickens  nor  Scott  ever 
uld  have  done, — seem  to  have  forgotten  this  broad  distinc- 
n  between  themselves  and  their  predecessors,  although  their 
scries  imply  a  vast  superiority  of  the  modern  novel,  or,  at 
bSt,  considerable  progress  in  the  development  of  artistic  fic- 
n.  Their  claim  would  be  readily  granted  if  confined  to  the 
jhnique  of  their  works.  Every  one  acknowledges  the  pro- 
ses in  the  technique  from  Benozzo  Oozzoli  to  the  Caracci ; 
t  no  one  will  therefore  admit  that  the  aesthetic  value  of  the 
Jeria  Farnese^  with  its  exhibition  of  extraordinary  skill,  is 
the  least  superior  to  a  single  fresco  of  the  Campo  Santo, 
th  all  its  defects  in  drawing  and  perspective.  However,  the 
im  of  our  modern  writers  not  only  refers  to  the  technique, 
t  especially  to  the  essence  of  their  productions.  Mr.  How- 
i  says:  ^^ The  modern  novel  is  finer  than  its  predecessor;" 
1  if  we  interpret  him  rightly,  he  emphasizes  the  much 
^ater  care  devoted  to  the  study  of  passions  and  emotions,  the 
er  shading  of  characters  and  a  more  profound  knowledge  of 
iety  and  its  influence  upon  the  individual.  He  and  his  co- 
aporaries  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  art  of  the 
It  only  gives  the  essential,  but  at  the  same  time  aU  that  is 
ential.  It  seems  to  be  characteristic  especially  of  American 
iters  to  ignore  the  prerogatives  of  the  past  and  to  set  aside 
consideration  for  right  proportions.  In  their  estimation 
ckens  and  Thackeray  belong  to  an  old-fashioned  antiquity. 
en  Mr.  Henry  James,  though  educated  in  a  classic  atmos- 
ere,  expresses  such  an  admiration  and  enthusiasm  for  M. 
)honse  Daudet,  that  he  leaves  the  reader  under  the  impres- 
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sion  that  men  like  Fielding  are  of  aboolntely  no  aeoonnt  to 

Americans.     Fortanately,  Mr.  Lowell's  eulogy  on  the  aotbor 

of  ^'Tom  Jones"  shows  that  the  leading  American  minds  keow     H  ^^^ 

how  to  appreciate  the  tme  masters  of  fiction.     There  are,  how- 

ever,  not  a  few  representatiTO  critics  on  the  other  side  of  tbe      H     ^ 

Atlantic  who  place  any  novel  writer  of  modern  times  ^fs 

Homer  and  Thucydides. 

Such  immature  judgments  are  landed  as  highly  progressive 
and  vigorous;  in  reality,  they  rest  upon  a  complete  misauder*  S^<7^ 
standing  of  fundamental  principles.  These  modem  critios  do  S  Tb 
not  stand  nearer  '^nature's  heart"  than  their  opponents;  oa  |eLalIj 
the  contrary,  they  have  burned  behind  them  the  bridge  tint 
spans  the  chasm  between  nature  and  our  civiliiation.  A  I107 
nurtured  in  the  simplicity  of  a  country  home,  far  away  froa 
the  tumult  of  newspapers,  will  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  ■  vie  & 
choose  between  the  ^^  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  and  **Numa  Bosoh  |  sccj 
estan;"  but  the  city  gentleman  or  lady,  well  versed  in  ne«i- 
paper  editorials  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  artifiobl 
views  of  modern  society,  would  hardly  prefer  the  pure  wine  of 
Goldsmith  to  the  intoxicating  liquid  of  M.  Daudet.  The  agi 
of  electricity  has  on  its  coat  of  arms  the  birth  of  Minerva;  tto  M  ^**^ 
present  generation  does  not  seem  to  be  the  result  of  the  norttH^  ^  ^ 
process  of  growth.  Formerly  men  were  aware  that  they  h^ 
a  body  beneath  their  garments;  to-day  this  fact  seems  greatL*^ 
disputed.  We  know  that  our  dress,  t.  «.,  our  civilisation,  ^ ^ 
extremely  complicated,  and  we  imagine  the  more  oomplicateJ^^! 
the  more  valuable.  Therefore  the  massing  of  details  whic^^^^ 
characterizes  our  literature  and  corresponds  to  our  scientific^^ 
habits.  A  microscopical  anatomy  of  human  nature,  sometim 
purely  physiological  as  found  in  M.  Siola  and  Maupassant,  ^^^  ^ 
sometimes  purely  psychological  as  characteristic  of  6.  Eliot,  ^^t 
J.  Turgenjew,  etc.,  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  works  of  earlier 
writers.  The  same  complication  must  be  predicated  of  the 
style:  all  sciences,  every  technique,  are  forced  into  service; 
all  archaisms  and  neologisms  are  collected ;  strange  and  star- 
tling antitheses  are  used,  in  order  to  make  the  description 
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more  effective,  bat  all  without  avail.  And  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  England,  the  home  of  good  taste^  moderation  and  so- 
briety, excels  in  this  tendency.  Even  the  most  talented  writers 
oyerwhelm  the  reader  with  an  abandance  of  adjectives,  in  order 
to  compete  with  the  many  scribblers  who  overcrowd  the  mar- 
ket with  so-called  moral  pictures. 

It  iSy  therefore,  not  without  interest  to  inquire  into  the  much- 
discussed  and  disputed  question:  Ib  the  modem  novel  a  work 
x)f  artt 

The  whole  intellectual  life  of  the  nineteenth  century,  espe- 
cially that  of  its  second  half,  is  governed  by  the  scierUifio 
habits  and  the  new  eodex  of  morale  which  gained  ascendency 
shortly  before  the  French  Revolution,  reaching  the  zenith  of 
their  power  with  the  final  defeat  of  romanticism.  But  both 
the  scientific  and  the  moral  criterion  are  not  only  not  in  har- 
mony with  art,  they  are  entirely  incompatible  with  it;  they 
are  art's  negation.  Artistic  fiction  has  suffered  most  of  all 
under  the  influence  of  these  modern  principles  because  its  form 
is  especially  adaptable  to  scientific  treatment  and  moral  sua- 
sion. Of  course,  there  were  men  long  before  the  Revolution 
who  erred  in  this  direction ;  even  the  Greeks  had  their  Pauson 
and  their  Pyreikos ;  but  they  were  exceptions.  In  these  days 
all  our  culture  and  education,  being  under  the  law  of  books, 
are  governed  by  analytical  and  moral  diction.  No  doubt,  hu- 
manity is,  in  its  habits  of  life,  the  same  as  it  ever  has  been ; 
but  its  views  are  changed;  life  is  defined  in  terms  of  science 
and  morality. 

It  is  the  office  of  science  to  inquire  into  the  creative  forces  at 
work  in  the  universe  and  to  investigate  their  causes;  science 
analyzes  and  destroys  the  individual  life  in  order  to  find  its 
laws,  f.  e.,  that  which  is  common  to  individual  phenomena. 
Art,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavors  to  know  and  to  explain  the 
world  by  comprehending  and  reproducing  the  esssential  out- 
lines or  the  idea  of  the  individual  life.  Art  eliminates  the 
merely  accidental  in  order  to  bring  the  essential  into  relief,  or, 
as  Macaulay  has  it,  ^'  Analysis  is  not  the  business  of  the  poet ; 
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hiB  office  ia  to  portrkj,  not  to  diBseet."  Now,  dnoa  w«  boU 
thftt  the  general  is  only  an  abstraotion  of  osr  miad,  and  till 
life  fiods  itA  expreraion  only  in  the  etMstial,  it  moat  fclW 
that  art  is,  in  one  sense,  traer  than  amenoe.  Howerar^tbt 
side  of  the  qnestion  does  not  belong  to  our  diaAoarion.  Wa 
onlj  want  to  show  that  the  ao-ealled  seientifio  treatant  of  t 
subject  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  fiction  oma  only  iqjut  ari^ 
just  as  science  ia  slighted  when  meaanred  from  the  ataadpoint 
of  art, 

H.  Zola,  for  example,  in  relinqaishing  the  olaitn  to  tha  tids 
of  an  artist,  implores  in  vain  the  men  of  adenoe  to  do  Ua 
special  honors  for  servioes  rendered  in  bt^alf  of  adeooe.    Si 
works  are,  after  all,  merely  prodncta  of  his  imaginatioa,  ail 
therefore  entirely  worthless  for  aoienee,  which  only  dealt  itt 
actualities,  and  never  bases  laws  upon  phantasies.    Benda^  iB 
seientifio  labor  is  collective  and  progressiTO,  that  of  the  aitirt 
is  individual  and  absolute.    Every  new  work  of  aoienoe  sqv 
sedes  its  predeoeasor — at  least  partly — until  it  beoomea  in  tu* 
obsolete.    The  scientific  act  is  immortat,  bat  the  scienti&a  wixk 
must   perish.      Ia   M.  Zola,  really  so   oonoeited  as   to  tlu>^ 
"  Nana  "  and  "  Potbonille  "  are  scientific  aota,  i,  &,riDp  in  ^' 
infinite  chain  of  science?     Certainly  not;  perhaps  theaa  ga(^' 
tlemea  are,  after  all,  not  so  serious  in  their  interest  for  s<ueDcr^~ 
What  they  want  is  to  produce  works  of  art  wit^  the  inatmmenC!^^^ 
of  science  and  from  material  which  ia  the  reault  of  aaeno^^^ 
simply  because  thoy  have  lost  on  the  one  hand  the  tools  neoaa-^     . 
6My  for  works  of  art,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  criterion  fo^^  _^ 
the  choice  of  the  material   baa  become  an  unknown  quantity  to^^' 
them.     Is  such  undertaking  not  aure  of  failare  in  the  start?         ^^ 

Tlie  inatrumerU,  if  this  expression  ia  allowed,  by  which  seianee  "^^ 
accomplishes  its  purposes,  ia  the  process  of  reasoning,  that    ^\L 
of  art   is   imagination.     Science  only  recogniies  a  eonadoos 
knowledge  of  things,  art  an  unconseions ;  and  aa  the  artiat  only 
reproduces  that  which  he  has  received  directly  and  uneoo- 
sciously  through  imagination  or  intuition,  so  the  artistic  spee-        '' 
tator  or  reader  comprehends  his  sabjeot  only  intuitively,  notoon- 
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■cioasly  or  purposely ;  both  act,  as  we  all  do  in  our  daily  walk 
mod  conversation,  therefore  art  stands  nearer  to  life  than 
science.  We  know  a  man  as  he  is,  though  often  we  cannot  tell 
whether  he  has  blue  or  brown  eyes,  a  high  or  low  forehead,  yet 
we  are  surer  of  our  knowledge  of  the  man  than  the  most  minute 
and  accurate  description  could  make  us.  Thus  language  is  de- 
veloped ;  it  is  unconsciously  learned,  often  unconsciously  used, 
especially  in  expressions  of  affection,  and  therefore  it  repro- 
duces our  feelings  more  faithfully  than  the  most  careful  selec- 
tion of  words  could  do.  Language  is  for  science  the  same  that 
numbers  are  for  the  mathematician  ;  it  does  not  give  a  picture, 
but  the  abstract  expression  of  things.  The  physician  (artista) 
first  receives  a  general  impression  of  his  patient  without 
accounting  for  it,  or  even  without  being  able  to  account  for  it; 
only  the  quack  trusts  exclusively  in  the  thermometer  and  de- 
finite symptoms,  because  he  has  not  the  ^'nack.'^  Homer's 
^ Iliad''  is  full  of  similar  examples,  of  which  everyone  who 
knows  his  Homer  is  aware.  It  seems  as  if  in  these  days  our 
whole  cultured  society  both  readers  and  artists  did  not  possess 
any  longer  that  ^'  nack ;  "  they  are  proud  of  being  able  to  give  a 
minute  account  of  all  they  have  consciously  recognized, 
thoroughly  investigated  and  understood.  What  is  the  result  of 
this  state  of  affairs  ? 

How  do  modern  writers  describe  the  world  of  thought  and 
the  world  of  action  ?     An  exact  physiological  analysis  answers 
the  former,  a  careful  description  the  latter.  But  such  psycholo- 
gical phenomena  do  not  actually  exist,  they  are  merely  an  ab- 
straction of  our  intellect ;    therefore,  even  the  most  perfect 
enumeration  of  them  will  never  produce  a  vivid  picture,  though 
our  imagination  should  be  able  to  unify  the  multiplicity  of  de- 
tails, whilst  on  the  other  hand  a  single  characteristic  stroke  of 
the  pencil  would  suffice  to  create  the  most  faithful  image.    The 
parts  do  not  make  the  man,  but  their  inter-relation  and  har- 
monious co-operations ;  as  soon  as  that  ceases  life  ceases  (Iliad 
iv.  10&-111).     But  mathematical  reasoning  never  grasps  the 
essence  of  totality,  that  belongs  to  unconscious  imagination ;  to 
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reproduce  this  totality,  t.  e.,  to  embody  the  idea  of  life  ai  a 
whole  in  its  work  is  the  office  of  art*     The  aame  is  true  of  the 
description  of  the  external  world,     Pyreikos,  who  painted  with 
the  ardor  of  a  Dutch  painter  only  the  details  of  barber-ahopi 
and  dirty  stores,   was  called  by  ^the  Oreeks  the  ^  rhyporog* 
rapher/'  or  mud-painter.     To-day  this  very  practice  is  ap- 
plauded.    A  whole  page  of  M.  Daadet's,  on  which  he  deecribei 
all  the  merchandise  of  a  Southern  sausage-dealer  with  all  iti      i 
fragrance,  and  the  household  utensils  in  all  their  detail  is  not 
worth  the  two  strophes  in  which  H.  Heine  shows  us  the  care  of 
Uraka  so  vividly  that  we  shudder.     Daudet'a  description  is  a      j 
minute  account  such  as  we  iiever  make  in  actual  life ;  it  his,       i 
therefore,  just  as  little  hold  on  our  imagination  as  any  h'st  of 
household  furniture.     Heine's  two  strophes  transport  us  intoi 
certain  mood,  awaken  in  us  a  sensation  which  at  once  arooaei 
our  imagination  to  action ;  the  very  description  here  is  action 
and  the  effect  upon  the  reader  is  but  its  reaction. 

Art  is  more  economical  than  science,  more  economical  ihm 
those  authors  who  record  with  scientific  conscientiousness  il^ 
the  detailed  results  of  an  action  and  its  motives.     They  tt^ 
poor  houseliolders  who  do  not  understand  how  to  invest  thd^^ 
money.     Art  shows   us  Philine  sitting  upon  the  saved  tm<^  . 
rattling  her  keys,  whilst  confusion  and  despair  reigns  all  aroui^ 
her.     She  is  thus  irresistible,  and  stands  before  our  eyes  moi 
vivid  than  a  long  enumeration  of  her  charms,  or  even  a  deacri] 
tion  of  the  magic  remedies  would  have  done  which  gave  he^ 
such  power.     A  modern  writer  would  certainly  have  taken  holcP^ 
of  the  opportunity  and  given  us  both,  for  descriptions  and  defi-  ^ 
nitions  are  their  chief  hobby.     We  do  not  deny  at  all  that  we    ^ 
find  in  these  modern  novels  a  more  minute  observation  of  psy- 
chological and  social  phenomena,  a  more  accurate  study  of  all 
the  modes  of  feeling  and  thinking,  a  more  conscientious  care  of 
their  development  and  a  more  eager  analysis  of  passions  and 
their  motives  than  in   the  older  novels  of  our  age.     The  whole 
course  of  a  man's  life  is  minutely  given,  perhaps  also  that  of 
his  parents  and  grandparents — they  call  it  making  poetical  use  of 
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scientific  resalts — ^until  we  have  forgotten  the  man  himself.  True 
mrt  cares  as  little  for  the  development  of  a  man's  character  as  life 
itself;  it  introduces  him  as  complete  and  leaves  his  actions  and 
words  explain  him.  Shakespeare  leaves  it  to  the  learned  doctors 
to  explain  how  Hamlet  beoame  what  he  is^  he  is  satisfied  to  show 
him  as  he  is.  And  not  the  drama  shows  man  as  he  is  and  not 
how  he  came  to  he  so,  but  also  the  novel,  as  long  as  it  is  a  work 
of  art. 

Pourquoi  Manon,  dds  la  premier e  sodne 

Eet-elle  si  tiTanie  et  li  Traiment  homaine 

Qu'il  semble  qa'on  I'a  Tue  et  qae  o^est  an  portrait  T 

asks  Musset.  Is  it  not  because  she  is  not  described,  analyzed 
and  defined,  but  because  she  simply  appears  and  acts?  Because 
the  poet^  in  a  few  words,  reflects  his  own  impression,  and  thus 
excites  our  interest.  We  never  see  persons  and  actions  of  fic- 
tion; we  feel  the  impression  which  they  make;  that  alone  con- 
vinces ;  an  enumeration  of  attributes  and  circumstances,  even 
if  possible  to  perfection,  never  arouses  our  imagination  or  ad- 
dresses our  feelings ;  it  merely  gives  us  a  certain  quantity  of 
knowledge. 

However  the  reply  is  made  that  former  writers  confined  them- 
selves almost  exclusively  to  sketches  and  outlines.  That  is 
absolutely  false.  The  principal  points  of  the  narrative  are 
the  dramatic  moments  of  an  action,  the  characteristic  features 
of  a  person.  The  faithfulness  and  vividness  with  which  each 
single  feature — expressing  totality  in  nuce — is  given,  creates 
a  true  picture  of  the  whole  man,  with  all  its  antecedents,  its 
consequences  and  its  circumstances,  t.  e.,  a  picture  not  of  the 
individual  parts,  but  of  their  harmonious  oneness.  His  procedure 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  sculptor,  who  reproduces  only  the 
plastic  elements  of  the  painter,  and  only  the  picturesque  posi- 
tion of  his  subject,  neglecting  everything  else  ;  he  only  takes 
up  those  features  which  can  be  made  literary  effectual.  But  it 
is  with  actions  as  with  men.  A  very  minute,  methodical  enu- 
meration of  all  the  movements  of  the  different  accurately-named 
regiments  which  have  taken  part  in  a  battle,  may  have  and  has 
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Tftlae  for  the  kistormn ;  in  a  work  of  art  it  is  abio- 
latelj  of  no  effect — nmj,  it  it  the  Terj  opposite,  boowue  it 
does  not  giTe  ns  m  ririd  picture  of  the  totality  of  the  actum; 
whilst  the  description  of  the  battle  of  Lenthen  from  the  pen  nf 
the  poor  min  of  Tockenburg,  and  that  of  the  battle  of  Wslo^ 
loo,  in  Stendh^rs  ^^Chartrense  de  Panne,*'  are  the  works  of  act^ 
beeanse  thej  faithfallj  reproduce  the  impreasion  which  sash 
TolumiDoos  actions  make  upon  the  indiridaaL     Open  ''  Yaaitf 
Fair  '^  and  read  the  sommons  to  the  field  of  Waterloo ;  note 
how  the  heartless  dislojal  coxoomb  at  that  trumpet  call  sod- 
denlj  becomes  a  man  and  realising  for  the  few  hours  allotted 
to  him  of  his  worthless  life — so  the  brief  mention  with  which  hs 
is  dismissed  allows  us  to  suppoae — the  deaeription  of  Words- 
worth's *  Happj  Warrior '  turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gidn.*' 
Or  lurD  back  from  a  great  dramatic  artist  to  the  great  dramaHe 
artist ;  read  in  Henry  V.  the  night  before  Agineonrt.     Shake- 
speare intensifies  the  lesson  of  Thackeray.     He  shows  ua  waz 
as  a  source  of  the  glow  that  comes  over  a  man  when  he  fedl 
himself  to  be  a  member  of  a  nation.     *'  We  few,  we  happy  few, 
we  band  of  brothers,"  that  is  how  war  looks  to  the  artist*.  Tolr 
8toi,in  ''Peace  and  War/'  on  the  other  hand,  drags  us  to  the  surg- 
eon's tent  and  turns  his  camera  on  the  operating-table,  forces  us  to 
hear  the  shrieks  of  brave  men,  to  see  blood,  torn  and  quiv&ring 
flesh,  to  assist  at  the  last  convulsion  of  the  dying.     We  feel 
the   very  opposite  from    all   that    noble  emotion  .with  which 
Shakespeare  thrills  us ;  we  are  here  made  to  sympathize  with 
selfish  cowardice,  with  an  engrossing  care  for  one's  own  akin. 
Both  are  true  pictures,  but  the  one  belongs  to  the  artist,  the 
other  to  the  historian."  *    Tolstoi's  description,  though  beau- 
tiful in  itself,  reminds  us  of  the  quarrel  of  the  two  washer- 
women in  ^  Assommoir,"  which  fills  many,  many  pages,  but 
leaves  no  impression  of  the  whole  scene,  whilst  the  Homer- 
ican  fight  of  Molly  Seagrim  remains  'indelible  upon  the  memoiy 
of  every  one  that  read  it  onoe.    So.  M.  Zola  treats  his  subject 
as  the  man  of  science,  he  destroys  it  first  in  order  to  construct 

*  Jalift  Wedgewood  ia  the  "  Coniempormry  BeTiew." 
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Fielding  treats  it  as  the  artist^  who  seeks  and  repro« 
^8  unity ;  not  to  mention  his  skill  with  which  he  handles 
er  questionable  subjects,  making  them  by  his  masterly 
'e  fit  for  literary  treatment.  However,  that  leads  us  to 
>ntroversy  with  the  Yerists,  Realists,  Naturalists,  etc., 
;h  we  shall  leave  for  another  time. 

he  modern  novel  is  not  a  work  of  art,  on  account  of  its 
;  moralizing  tendencies.  These  have  become  still  more 
rious  to  art  than  the  scientific  treatment.     We  only  men- 

the  name  of  Tolstoi,  the  leader  of  a  whole  host  of  moral- 
;,  theologizing,  socialogizing  writers.  All  modern  morality 
but. one  aim^  i.  e.,  to  make  men  better  than  they  are.  Art 
s  them  as  they  are ;  it  suffices  to  comprehend  them  and 
e  them  comprehensible.  And  the  more  humanity  has  re- 
ted  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity,  charitas 
election  by  grace,  so  very  objectionable  to  rationalists;  the 
9  decided  has  this  tendency  become,  in  modern  literature,  to 
e  men  better,  to  convert  them  through  human  means.  Mr. 
toi  and  Mr.  Bellamy  shake  hands.  All  men  shall  become 
kl  in  virtue  as  well  as  in  possessions.     Of  course  such  Uto- 

never  have  an  influence  on  life  as  it  is ;  no  system  of 
lis  will  change  the  nature  of  man^  as  no  form  of  socialism 
ever  essentially  change  the  conditions  of  wealth  and  pover- 
but  they  influence  men's  judgment,  and  since  that  is  of 
mount  importance  among  modern  writers,  they  influence 
ature. 

p  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  every  rank  and  every 
ridual  accepted  the  condition  of  humanity  as  well  as  of  na- 

as  something  fixed,  something  that  cannot  be  changed. 

lived  and  acted,  wrote  poetry  and  enjoyed  life  in  a  naive 
,  without  reflection,  or,  at  least,  without  comparing  the 
d  and  its  laws  with  the  norms  of  strict  reasoning.     A  man 

the  humblest  ranks  of  the  people  entertained  the  idea  of 
ming  a  citizen  just  as  little  as  we  do  the  idea  of  becoming 
3  and  princes.  And  if  one  dared  to  rise,  and  really  suc- 
ed,  it  was  only  because  he,  as  an  individual,  felt  his  supe- 
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rior  power,  not  becaoae  be  thoaght  he  had  a  right  to  hit  aetioi 
as  a  man.     WhateTer  he  becamei  he  became 

£t  par  droit  de  eoaqiidU  H  par  droit  do  niiMiuoo. 

His  personal  gifts  justified  hia  claim,  bat  not  a  so-called  jnstioe 
to  which  to-day  everj  mediocre  parTcna  appeals,  and  which  ali 
oar  speeches,  theories  and  instructions  advocate,  thos  entidng 
men  to  enter  the  higher  walks  of  life  where  they  generally  fed 
themselves  most  miserable.     This  constant  comparison  of  find 
results  with  the  postulates  of  reason  is  a  peculiar  disease  of  otf 
age.    Mr.  Iron's  (Miss  Shreiner)  *^  African  Farm,"  that  strtoga 
confusion  of  bitter  irony  and  haughty  superiority  represents  the 
fever  heat  of  this  disease.     It  is  the  demand  of  this  BO-calkd 
human  morality  that  we  should  put  ourselves  in  the  place  ef 
others,  not  by  direct  intuition,  but  by  an  abstraction  which 
brings  all  men  down  to  the  same  level, — the  most  important 
part  of  this  demand,  however,  is  that  the  others  should  take 
our  place,  especially  if  the  latter  is  not  so  very  deairabk 
Both  are  fictitious,  and  can  only  be  carried  out  in  thoaght, 
never  in  actual  life.     Every  man  has  his  own  idiosyncrasies,  so 
grosso  mode  every  nation,  and  also  every  rank.     This  misun- 
derstanding of  natural  barriers  has  led,  in  politics^  to  the  cUin 
and  granting  of  rights  to  persons  who  do  not  understand  howto 
use  them ;  in  social  life  it  has  caused  a  displacement  of  giTtt^ 
conditions,  an  exchange  of  the  natural  atmosphere  which  ca^ 
only  leave  painful  impressions;  in  literature  it  has  given  to  m^^ 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  they  never  have.     We  expect  o^ 
fellow  creatures  to  be  something  entirely  different  from  wh^ 
they  really  are,  because  we  want  them  to  correspond  to  the  a^ 
stract  moral  type  which  we  have  constructed  of  them.     Tli^ 
authors  are  very  rare  who  understand  how  to  reproduce  th- 
feelings  of  the  men  from  the  humblest  walks  of  life ;  the  major^' 
ity  of  the  readers  prefer  the  methods  of  George  Sands'  novels^ 
in  which  the  peasants  have  nothing  but  the  garb  of  their  breth- 
ren in  actual  life. 

In  the  life  of  the  state  and  society  both  tendencies  eaose 
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man  J  a  disastrous  distarbance,  withoat,  however,  changing  in 
the  least  the  form  of  either.  In  literatare,  which  does  not  deal 
with  living  personalities  upon  terra  firma,  but  with  ethereal 
figures  of  imagination  upon  patient  paper,  this  new  tendency 
has  wrought  a  much  more  thorough-going  revolution.  It  is 
troe,  the  claims  of  rationalism  to  regulate  legislation  according 
to  preconceived  ideas  of  equality  and  justice,  have  not  been 
without  their  influence,  but  on  the  whole  the  states  have  con- 
tinued, in  our  century  as  well  as  in  all  the  preceding,  to  regis- 
ter and  codify  the  existing  customs,  and  to  regulate  the  new 
interests  and  conditions.  It  is  likewise  true  that  in  almost  all 
countries  every  citizen  has  been  granted  equal  rights  with  his 
fellow-citizens,  but  in  reality  the  power  has  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  educated  and  the  wealthy.  Attempts  have  indeed 
been  made  to  give  Egypt  and  Turkey  western  constitutions, 
but  it  required  only  one  year  to  show  that  different  shoes  need 
different  lasts.  The  same  is  true  of  society.  Children  never  find 
the  given  social  order,  as  far  as  they  can  comprehend  it,  unjust 
or  unnatural.  We  saw  the  bricklayer  lay  his  bricks,  the  farmer 
cut  his  corn,  the  laborer  saw  his  wood,  without  ever  asking  the 
question  why  our  parents  did  not  need  to  do  all  this.  In  this 
sense  almost  all  men  before  the  French  revolution  were  children  ; 
and  perhaps  five-sixths  of  humanity  are  still  so  to-day ;  it  is  good 
that  it  should  be  so.  The  whole  human  machinery  would  stand 
still  if  we  should  constantly  put  ourselves  in  other  men's  places, 
constantly  trouble  ourselves  to  secure  for  all  the  same  condi- 
tions according  to  the  demands  of  an  abstract  equality.  Mere 
desires,  therefore  are  the  outcome  of  the  whole  movement ;  they 
may  suffice  to  make  men,  who  hitherto  were  happy  with  their 
lot,  dissatisfied,  but  they  will  never  be  strong  enough  to  change 
their  condition.  ^'  Nothing  is  in  itself  good  or  bad,''  says  Ham- 
let, ''  Our  reflection  only  makes  it  so.''  As  soon  as  a  man  ceases 
to  think  of  the  work  which  he  has  to  do,  in  order  to  reflect  on 
the  reason  why  he  has  to  do  such  and  such  work,  so  soon  his 
contentment  is  gone.  But  that  is  evidently  the  result  of  mod- 
ern philanthropy  in  opposition  to  Christian  charity ;  although 
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we  do  not  denj  that  the  former  has  done  much  good  for  tiw 
working  classes,  especiallj  through  their  numerous  aid  socie- 
ties, in  cases  of  extreme  poTerty,  of  sickness,  old  age  ind 
death.  Besides^  we  must  always  remember  that  the  positife 
evil  is  not  bj  far  as  great  as  it  seemS|  becaose  the  rast  mqer- 
ity  of  men  will  continue  to  take  the  world  as  it  is  and  nerw 
bother  themselves  about  how  it  ought  to  be. 

After  all  onlj  the  literati  are  theorists  who  differ  so  vastly 
from  other  men  in  their  position  to  these  modern  tendeneiai^ 
and  their  number  has  been  from  the  last  century  ever  on  tkt 
increase.    And  since  our  whole  education  is  to-day  a  llteraiy 
or  book  education,  all  who  call  themselTos  educated  are  litenti    * 
The  cultured  or  educated  man  of  former  times,  who  recdved 
his  education  by  his  daily  contact  with  men,  and  for  whom  tiis 
book  was  only  of  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  reflector  of 
life  and  not  its  criterion^  becomes*  more  and  more  a  rtritj. 
Our  whole  culture  is  influenced  by  our  literaturOi  reader  and 
author  live  in  the  same  atmosphere  of  unreality,  or  in  order  t9 
be  somewhat    clearer,   they    divide  life  into  two  halves,  tb 
practical — the  author's  book  making  it  intensely  practical — uA 
the  intellectual,  two  spheres  that  never  touch,  not  even  whta 
the  intellectual  takes  its  subject  matter  from  the  practical,  for 
the  former  deprives  such  matters  at  once  of  its  actuality  vA 
uses  it  only  after  it  has  falsified  it.     M.  TooqueviUe  has  achtp* 
ter :  how  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  literati  of  France  be- 
came the  chief  politicians.     At  die  present  time  this  is  the  ci^ 
every  where,  since  Disraeli's  reforms  the  political  life  of  Eo^T 
land  has  been  infected  by  the  literati ;  but  much  more  so  tb-^ 
of  France  and  the  United  States,  where  the  whole  governm^  ^^ 
is  practically  in  their  power.     However,  art  and  literature, 
the  most  delirious  patients,  and  to  these  we  shall  now  confii:::^ 
ourselves  exclusively. 

The  novels  of  our  time  in  which  the  moralizing  tendency  ^ 
not  the  all-absorbing  passion,  are  very  rare.  Even  where  gros^ 
immorality  or  indecency  is  the  subject,  the  author  is  consciou^^ 
or  perhaps  unconscious  of  a  certain  didactic  tendency.    Yea  ir-^ 
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the  most  objective  of  modern  novels,  ^^  Madame  Bo  vary/' one 
can  feel  that  the  author  has  an  aim  which  is  not  purely  artistic^ 
namely,  to  warn  of  a  certain  education  and  certain  books.  In 
Zfola's  and  Tolstoi's  writings  it  is  very  evident  that  their  filthy 
personalities  should  serve  as  examples  of  warning.  Also  the 
German  novelists  do  not  hesitate  to  confess  that  the  moral  cri- 
terion is  at  the  basis  of  all  their  works,  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica they  even  boast  of  it.  The  Americans  however  deserve  the 
credit  of  never  having  stooped  to  the  obscene.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  morality,  like  every  other  human  interest, 
should  not  have  citiz  enship  in  the  sphere  of  art.  It  only  de- 
pends what  we  understand  under  morality,  the  rational,  healthy 
morality  which  finds  its  fullest  expression  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  truth,  or  the  manufactured  sickly  morality  whose  mother  is 
vanity  and  whose  sponsor  the  lie.  It  shows  healthy  morality, 
when  Prince  Henry  forsakes  his  glutton  companion,  as  soon  as 
the  responsibility  of  the  crown  reminds  him  of  the  earnestness 
of  life,  unhealthy  morality,  when  Victor  Hugo  confuses  the 
peoples'  good  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  in  eulogizing  a  galley- 
prisoner,  who  was  the  victim  of  a  judicial  error.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  explain  any  further,  that  in-born  or  instinctive 
morality,  which  characterized  humanity  before  the  victory  of 
rationalism,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  reiterate  how  Kant  tried  to 
prove  scientifically,  these  unconscious  ethics  of  his  doctrine  of 
the  unintelligible  character,  or  Schopenhauer  by  his  theory  of 
compassion ;  it  suflSces  for  our  purpose  to  state  that  the  morality 
of  a  modem  writer  has  a  different  basis  and  a  different  aim,  and 
that  this  is  just  as  incompatible  with  art  as  it  is  impossible  that 
art  should  ever  adapt  itself  to  it.  This  modern  morality  may 
apparently  be  as  widely  different  in  itself,  as  that  of  M.  Zola 
from  that  of  Mr.  Howells  or  Mrs.  Ward  or  Margaret  Deland, 
however  they  all  have  the  same  family  resemblance ;  dissatUfaC' 
Hon  with  the  world  as  H  is,  therefore  the  great  wretchedness  of 
this  whole  literature.  *'  Ernst  ist  das  Leben,  heiter  ist  die 
Kunst,"  says  Schiller,  or  as  J.  Paul  puts  it  ^*  Die  Kunst  is  zwar 
nicht  das  Brod,  aber  der  wein  des  Lebens/'  to-day  art  is  too 
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Wmgner,  a  morilor 
TahiB^  Tkfior  Hugo,  Bdlmj, 
?    If  w«  muUnlly  eoa- 
mk  aa  iiiair  whieh  is  ai- 
dMnr  will  appear  iciy  mimtisfiMtaj 
wiw  aJ    rrr^  >c««f«  !r7iiBaB.  BiwHMHiaeagaaftqrall  Qooiy 
'S^:'M>  tuvvK^   X  ~rs»r  uniBEiymy  prtfiripha^  how  hitter  Ihoa 
1    ^*!:ac*>:L»  Sf-^c:^.  lu v  inoBiteiT  jad  Miai  Pojaler*s '^Aaoig 
s«   r">.     ^  z«ft.rjLi  A  ~eaa  saava  ■Hfecrpiact  of  this  glooaj 
xMrr^.ivj;;;:^:^'':'  3.nu  iT^    All  jpauK  VBScffs  of  former  tiMi 
r^*9    {\UBttr  V    *imyi;a^  Mm  Laaagr  l»  SaoUet,  fron  Gria- 
9^<>iiiMfiHHt  c  Xkin^^  Sc9cc  aiaHO  haart  aad  mad  bjlbdr 
^;r^u.  :u»vc  ^-^  ;«isa  Ti&e  npsaaaa  fawva  haw  to  traaqKNrt 
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w  c«&  itgcriiiBtiL  aiai  shiver^  so  acrioaa  appair  tla 
:te.^!«^     &'    ^r  «b&-.:&-r&  ^  '^Jov  ara  their  voiceBy  whoa  tbqr 
s*<<^  '\   tt^trc*^  \  r  "vaiisa  ibtir  [ii  infiireawti  had  a  sauhL 

^  ?>K  ^•r^oA^it^  -vniva.  iirsiirtj  ippeariA  awro  aad  aidb, 
>.  ..  ws9i.-u  «-..:  t  ^^d^Ie  5ir  smtisBna  mfio  Etiratare,  is  now 
>t  ■.  • .  u>  :•  •>i..\ r-:4;  a- .^^  4  prjoiicc  X  tiorrops  reflection  thtn  of 
.•.:  ^  %.  —  >ir-«*^:x  »a.r  T-^j^r.  aIcioo^  ic  atast  be  said  for 
::.  Nah.x-  .  r-;  -^  :v.w  me  iioueca  nQWfA  is  on  the  whole  !«• 
a:iv;\c  ;:o  *j:.:  a  .:>  :^«d:it^x^  umtsalshj  wofssmlicy  than Bodon 
••vx>r».  -K'    .uvr  j*a't  ocw^vor.  fih«  aorel  hae  acqurod  t 

,^r-:i>.i    ^^i.inct!.-:*.  >/Ti:!aua«"   5jr  all  pheaoiaeaa  and  *ypoi 
^  icj    t^^i  :v  H»  v  kcr:?  »c  r.ilca'e.     Who  woald  dareto-dij 
r.*   :rr»j  -Jo  *:a.ajt^r:i^?rviii«acaciHiiicillT?  Sjmpathy  for  Us 
^'meo:  ^'?a\i  .>frc:i.n>r  f . r^ui  joica  sraataient.     TeodeHieartiei 
»  ^^  4r\f .  w V  w va  i  ?it:  :ar«iTn»  ia  his  place  and  mahe  a  tttg* 
tt^xrrf  Jit:  ::  i  jt.     Vi^  r^fojaac  sch^^Itf  wheat  the  wwld  h** 
Iax^3^:T  ::r  c^fcntr.^  v*:fcl>i  aa  awkward  or  rain  bookwot*^ 
becooi^  axier  G.  EL:-::'*  jiill  *a  anfortaaate  man  who  etri^^ 
af;er  a  wrja^  :*i^?a\  ba:  ii  wiom  the  m<»t  brilliant  of  all  wona^ 
herself  sees  u  >  J^^J.     George  Daadin  who  marries  the  lady    ^ 
Nae  Uood  and  who  socn  ecoogh  receiTes  his  just  panishmeat--'''^ 
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a  constant  scarce  of  irony  for  former  writers — has  become  a 
kind  of  martyr,  since  we  have  pot  ourselves  in  his  place.  What- 
erer  is,  objectively  considered  comical,  becomes,  subjectively 
considered,  tragic ;  our  tender  little  self  suffers  and  it  is  but 
natural  that  it  should  have  sympathy  with  itself.  All  people 
before  the  19th  century  laughed  at  the  old  man  who  marries  the 
young  girl ;  applauded  when  the  courageous  youth  fooled  the 
sentimental  weak  maiden, — mocked  the  awkard  pedant  who  al- 
lowed the  shrewd  son  to  abduct  his  wife — to-day's  criterion 
morally  sentimental  as  it  is  calls  forth  moral  indignation  against 
the  seducer  and  a  noble  sympathy  for  his  victim — a  sentiment 
which  of  course  shows  our  superior  morality,  but  art  is  not  pos- 
sible under  such  circumstances  because  it  simply  sees  these 
things,  without  criticising  them,  it  reproduces  what  it  sees,  not 
what  our  moralizing  judges  wish  to  see  or  what  the  tender- 
hearted imagine  to  see. 

How  rudely  would  all  these  bright  figures,  living  in  our  im- 
agination, be  destroyed,  if  we  should  give  them  to  our  conscien- 
tious authors  for  correction.  Think  of  poor  Manon  under  the 
rod  of  Jane  Eyre  the  school-mistress.  Think  of  Squire  Western 
in  the  clinique  of  M.  Zola :  ^'  If  you  continue  to  get  drunk 
every  night,  whilst  your  daughter  plays  the  harpsichord,  you 
will  have  to  expect  a  terrible  end,  Squire.  Shall  I  describe 
it  to  you?  I  have  carefully  studied  it  in  the  hospital,  the  de- 
lirium tremens  potatorum,  the  punishment  which  awaits  all 
alcoholized  fellows  as  you  are.''  And  our  old  friend  Fal- 
staff  whom  Shakespeare  treats  with  so  much  indulgence,  would 
have  received  a  tremendous  lecture  at  the  hands  of  G.  Elliot. 
'*  Really  Sir  John,  you  have  no  excuse  whatever,  if  you  would 
be  a  poor  devil  from  among  the  lower  class  of  people,  who  had 
only  bad  examples  before  him,  but  you  had  all  the  advantages 
which  fate  can  grant  a  man.  You  belong  to  a  good  family,  you 
have  received  the  best  education  in  Oxford,  you  are  highly 
connected,  and  yet  you  have  fallen  so  very  low.  Do  you  know  why? 
I  have  warned  my  Tito  so  often  against  that :  Because,  you 
acted  exactly  as  you  pleased  avoiding  all  inconvenience  and  un- 
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necessary  efforts."  ''And  you  Miss  Philine/'  Mr.  Howdh 
would  say,  '*  if  you  continue  in  your  present  oondnet,  leaTing 
yonr  slippers  in  young  gentlemen's  rooms,  I  shall  write  a  sem 
denunciation  against  you^  as  I  did  against  my  hero  Bardey,  vk 
likewise  conquered  all  hearts  hut  was  after  all  nothing  bat  i 
Tery  frivolous  fellow, — or  I  bequest  yon  to  my  friend  Mr.  Jsaa 
who  will  analyze  you  until  no  one  can  recogniie  you  any  moie. 
That  will  teach  you  to  retract  and  to  become  conTmrted,  i.  e.,  ft 
different  woman."  To  become  oouTerted  is  the  first  requirement 
of  all  the  novel  heroes  of  our  day ;  Fielding  would  have  rather 
expected  that  the  viper  should  lose  its  poison  than  that  Blifil 
should  have  ceased  to  be  a  rascal. 

I  mentioned  Howells*  denunciation  of  his  own  hero  in  the 
most  perfect  of  his  novels.     We  find  a  similar  position  in  almost 
all  novels  of  modern  times ;  it  9oems  as  if  the  authors  wanted  to 
persecute  certain  persons,  whom  they  learned  to  know  and  to 
hate  in  actual  life,  by  making  them  the  still  more  hateful  tjpee 
of  novel  heroes — ^a  tendency,  which  is  the  very  opposite  of  that 
of  the  true  artist,  who  neither  hates  nor  loves  his  subjects,  and 
to  whom  a  Richard  III  is  just  as  interesting  as  Antonio.    Think 
of  6.  Elliot's  most  successfully  drawn  character,  Rosamund,  with 
what  genuine  feminine  perfidy  she  tries  to  discredit  her.    Hov 
differently  does  Abb6  Prev6t  treat  his  Manon  !  Even  Richadbon 
and  in  modern  times  the  German  Gotthelf,  though  beginniog 
,  with  volumes  of  sermons  and  good  advice,  cannot  resist  the  in- 
born impulse  of  the  artist ;  they  all  at  once  forget  that  they  in- 
tended to  teach  and  present  their  subject  with  sesthetic  indiffer- 
ence, not  to  mention  the  chief  factor,  namely  that  even  th^^ 
moralizing  efforts  contain  nothing  which  rebels  against  art.     ^ 
is  just  the  opposite  with  G.  Elliott  and  W.  D.  Howells,  tb^^ 
want  to  be  objective  and  artistic,  but  soon  the  moralist  gets  t^ 
better  of  them. 

As  you  perceive,  I  only  mention  first-class  novels  and  nov^^ 
writers,  and  among  them  only  those  who  might  be  artists  if  tb^ 
flsoraliiing  disease  of  the  present  age  would  not  have  take.  ^ 
liold  of  them.    However  we  forget  too  often  how  deeply  rooted 
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ihis  disease  is,  because  habit  and  customs  make  such  moralizing 
conventionality  appear  perfectly  natural.  Other  times  have 
experienced  conventionalities,  much  more  severe,  but  then  they 
remained  on  the  surface  ;  ours  seem  more  easy,  more  acceptable! 
!>at  they  penetrate  into  our  very  marrow.  It  is  incredible,  what 
\  mass  of  artificial  sentiments,  interests  and  duties  we  drag 
ilong  with  us ;  how  thoroughly  our  language  and  all  our  actions 
ure  governed  by  them.  All  kinds  of  enthusiasm  for  nature,  for 
irt,  for  philanthrophy,  overcrowd  our  very  life ;  we  believe  in 
the  reality  of  sentiments  which  were  never  felt,  or  we  replace 
nature  by  culture  so-called  to-day.  Shakespeare  could  not 
sreate  an  Othello,  who  would  listen  to  the  malicious  calumnia- 
tions of  lago,  because  no  gentleman  would  allow  such  a  thing ; 
und  the  gentleman  has  swallowed  the  man.  Even  the  quarrel 
between  Antonio  and  Tasso  would  not  be  tolerated  on  the  mod- 
ern stage,  because  such  a  thing  is  unworthy  of  gentlemen.  So 
much  so  has  our  language  suffered  under  the  tyranny  of  con- 
ventionality, that  it  has  become  wholly  insufficient  to  allow  cul- 
tured people  to  express  their  feelings.  Let  a  cultured  lady  dare 
speak  as  Queen  Constanze  or  Margreth  of  Anjou,  and  she  would 
at  once  be  stamped  as  scandalously  rude.  This  is  by  the  way  also 
the  reason  why  modern  dramas  are  and  must  be  so  tedious.  The 
reason  for  the  conspicuous  phenomenon  that  almost  all  impor- 
tant works  of  fiction  of  our  age  choose  their  heroes  from  the 
humblest  classes  of  society  is  obvious,  because  there  alone  exists 
a  direct  contact  between  language  and  life.  Strange  to  say, 
this  conventionality  shows  itself  especially  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  land  of  broadest  liberty.  Here  Puritanism  the  severest 
of  all  shades  of  Christian  belief  still  exercises  a  marked  in- 
fluence. Only  a  rest  of  Puritanism  can  explain  the  stilted 
[levels  of  Hawthorne,  explain  the  reason  how  W.  D.  Howells 
I  man  of  so  much  talent,  taste  and  even  humor  could  create  a 
comical  figure  as  his  Ben  Halleck,  without  perceiving  that  it  is 
to  tremendously  ridiculous. 

There  is  a  constant  lamentation  that  the^'present  age  is  so  in- 
tensely prosaic.     Sentimentalists  and  other  people  feel  the  want 
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of  former  comforts,  which  have  been  banished  by  electricity  and 
steam.  Bat  have  you  ever  thought  of  the  much  more  un- 
natural prose  of  our  whole  feeling  and  thinking  ?  Where  is  the 
source  of  all  poetry,  in  the  reality  of  our  feeling  or  in  the  dee- 
oration  of  the  stage  of  life?  In  the  style  of  our  garments  or  in 
the  heart  that  beats  beneath  them?  What  we  need  is/ to  learn 
to  feel,  to  think  and  to  see  naturally — and  art  will  flourish 
again.  Christianity  has  not  yet  said  its  last  word,  the  spirit 
of  history  carries  and  ever  will  carry  us  onward  to  other 
spheres,  to  broader  views  of  humanity  and  its  grandeur,  until 
art  will  kneel  before  Him  who  is  "  the  altogether  Lovely/'  when 
the  City  of  God  has  descended  upon  the  institutions  and  civil* 
izations  of  men. 


VII. 
BEAUTY  AND  ART. 

BY  REV.  JOHN  M.  TITZBL,  D.D. 

E  beaatifal/'  says  Emerson,  ''rests  on  the  foundations  of 
iessary.''  In  this  he  is  unqaestionablj  correct.  Beautj 
If  is  not  something  merely  imaginary  and  ephemeral, 
contrary^  it  has  its  origin  in  God,  and  is  as  real  and 
as  its  source.  Hence,  as  Keats  so  admirably  tells  us 
opening  lines  of  his  '^  Endymion,'' 

**  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  foreTer ; 
Its  loTeliness  increases ;   it  will  neTer 
Pass  into  nothingness." 

'er,  having  its  source  in  God,  beauty  characterizes  all 
*ks  of  God.  In  nature,  as  it  comes  from  the  Creator^  its 
)e  is  everywhere  manifest.  It  appears  in  the  sparkling 
id  in  the  cragged  cliff;  in  the  murmuring  brook  and  in 
cid  lake ;  in  the  rosy-fingered  dawn  and  in  the  golden- 
mnset ;  in  the  fleecy  cloud  and  in  the  harmoniously- 
1  colors  of  the  rainbow ;  in  the  blooming  flowers  and  in 
3ning  fruits ;  in  the  songs  of  birds  and  in  the  humming 
;  in  the  gambols  of  the  lamb  and  in  the  fleetness  of  the 
n  the  innocent  smile  of  infancy  and  in  the  rosy  cheeks 
h ;  in  the  grace  of  maidenhood  and  in  the  vigor  of  man- 
in  the  starry  heavens  above  us  and  in  the  moral  law 
as.  Only  where  the  poison  of  the  serpent  has  utterly 
ed  the  divine  spark  of  life  is  beauty^  indeed^  wholly 

i  now  turn  to  Art,  we  find  that 

**  Art  is  Nature  made  by  Man, 
To  Man,  the  interpreter  of  God.** 
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-  Atl*  »jf  ?-r  r^MiA*  Brc-vxie.  *^  i«  tiie  perfection  of  ni* 
'frt  lir*  -wziTji  z:i'W  M  ix  v«s  tfe  sixth  daj,  there  were 
T«c  m  :^b:r«.     Xftixrf  'i,M^  SK^ie  oae  w^ld,  and  mrt  another. 
I-.  :?6>c.  %1  i.iii£«  are  irdfsaL  for  mazvre  is  the  art  of  God.'' 
Tzj^  yrzriztZii   :f  An  z-ss^  ac«3 riicglr,  in  the  sphere  of  the 
BeaxizfLL  %ii  h?  rrse  zzisE:>a  is  (>  minister  to  man's  inntte 
ii-re  :f  lie  :<a.xiif£!.  h^^i  iLms  lo  sadsfr  one  of  the  deepest  needi 
cf  Li»  liz^er  a:i  i  s?cf  fpdritaal  natvre.     And  as  God  is  tke 
absoIsteCr  l*sa:iii:£l  as  veil  as  the  ahsolately  true  and  the 
i'lst'elT  r»i.  w«  ssT  accept  as  sahstantially  correct  tke 
Kteii  :f  Bi>rT  Ljnos,  that  *"  Art,  In  fact,  is  the  effort  rf 
man  :o  express  lie  i  leas  which  Natare  saggests  to  him  oft 
pover  aS?Te  XiPire,  wreiLer  that  power  be  within  the  reeenei 
of  his  owT^  besa^.  or  iii  the  Great  First  Cause,  of  which  Nature, 
like  Lim«elf.  is  ba:  the  effect."' 

BeaciT  ar: !  Art  are.  iiideed,    Terr  doselj  allied.  The  ander 
Stan 'ling  of  tbe  one  inrolres    the  understanding  of  the  other. 
As  we  can  ja-ize  correctlr  of  the  phTseal  stmctnre  of  tlie 
finnj  inbabitaikts  of  the  ocean,  onlj  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  csiare  of  the  elezseni  in  which  ther  lire  and  more  uA 
hive  their  l*e:i.g:  so  cin  we  judge  ODrrectly  of  Art  and  its  pro- 
duction?, oTiW  as  we  rightly  apprehend  the  peculiar  characte^ 
i«tics  of  the  Beaut:t*iii.     In  any  thorough  consideration  of  Atti 
the  question,  What  is  the  Beautiful  ?   is  therefore  of  prim*'''! 
significance  and  importance.     Consequently,  this  question  It^ 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  ablest  thinkers  from  the  dayd    ^ 
Socrates  down  to  the  present  time,  and  Tcry  probably  frona 
much  earlier  period. 

To  the  question  itself  rarious  answers  have  been  given.  -^^^ 
all  of  these  there  are  to  be  found  important  elements  of  trut-  ^^ 
but  none  can  be  said  to  meet  perfectly  all  the  requirements 
the  case.  There  is  even  reason  to  believe  that  a  complete 
Bwer  is  impossible,  on  the  ground  that  beauty  is  a  simple  an^ 
primary  quality,  and  that  simples  can  only  be  directly  knowc^ 
and  felt.  But  this  does  not  preclude  the  importance  of  con^^ 
sidering  the  question.     For  though  we  may  never  be  able  tc^ 
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an  absolutely  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  naturo  of  the 
tiful,  we  may  nevertheless  show  in  what  respects  it  diiSfers 

other  qualities,  and  under  what  conditions  it  reveals  its 
mce,  and  thus  attain  to  clearer  ideas  concerning  it. 
iauty^  there  is  reason  to  believe,  has  not  only  its  source  in 
but  is  in  itself  'a  divine  quality.     The  relation  of  God  to 

may  therefore  be  said  to  be  typical  of  the  relation  of 
ty  to  the  mind  of  man.  As  the  existence  of  God  is  inde- 
ent  of  the  being  of  man,  so  is  the  existence  of  beauty  indepen- 
of  the  mind  of  man  which  apprehends  it  and  finds  pleasure 
And  as  man  can  truly  know  God,  only  because  he  has 
made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God ;  so  can  he  truly 
7  the  beautiful  and  rejoice  in  it,  only  because  beauty  has 
*ed  into  the  inmost  constitution  of  his  being.  Beauty  has 
^quently  both  an  objective  and  a  subjective  existence^  and 
)  correspond  the  one  to  the  other.  '^o 
9  a  subjective  experience,  the  beautiful  is  a  peculiar  feeling 
elight  awakened  in  us  by  some  object  in  which  objective 
ty  is  present.  In  some  respects  it  is  akin  to  the  agreeable, 
dijQfers  from  it  in  that  it  is  never  of  a  merely  sensuous 
acter,  as  the  latter  mostly  is,  and  ^'  depends  not,''  to  use 
anguage  of  Professor  Lindner,  "  upon  the  eordent  of  the 
idualj  but  upon  the  form  of  the  composite,*'  In  other 
s,  the  aesthetic  feeling  always  includes  thought-feeling  as  |^ 
as  sense-feeling.  By  sense-feeling  I  mean  feeling  directly 
rioned  by  some  object  of  sense;  and  by  thought- feeling, 
ig  produced  by  some  definite  form  of  thought.  Moreover, 
eate  the  impression  of  the  beautiful  these  feelings  must  be 
lated  as  to  merge  into  one  another  and  form  a  complete 
r.  A  mere  aggregation  of  feelings,  no  matter  how  agreea- 
r  pleasing  they  may  be  individually,  or  how  diversified  in 
icter,  can  never  produce  in  us  the  sensation  of  beauty, 
lother  characteristic  of.sdsthetic  feelings  is  that  it  does  not 
i  the  objects  which   call    it  forth  for  anything  excepting 

they  are  as  complete  in  themselves.     In  their  mere  con- 
lation  it  finds  its  full  satisfaction^  so  that  even  the  wish  of 
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poflseflging  them  ia  ezeladed.     la  diii  respeet  h  mtpmoMBj  0- 
fers  from  the  feeling  of  desire,  whieiL  ermv«i  Aingit  fiir  ifli 
Mtiefftetiony  snd,  meeordingly,  estimates  then 
ferent  times,  u  tfie  ermWng  for  theoi  is  gremUer 
ftlso  from  the  feeling  awiakeaed  by  the  oa^sl,  whieh  ii  aot  p»- 
ferred  for  itself  tlone,  but  from  other  rea8oii&     la  ttaft  k  ■» 
feeling  of  the  direct  &nd  nneonditioiied  irmlmBtioa  of  the  objscl 
Apprehended,  it  tlao  differs  from  the  enotioas  mwdkeaed  m  m 
by  the  tme  and  the  good.    In  the  apprehension  of  the  tres;  it 
is  the  reality  of  things  and  thrir  relatione;  and  ia  the  eMsrf 
the  good  the  nature  of  things  and  their  purposes,  tiiat 
arily  elatm  our  attention.    Hence  neither  of  these 
presents  itself  as  of  unconditioned  TalaOy  as  in  the  ease  of  tks 
beautiful,  in  which  the  perfection  of  that  whwh  is  viewed  is  Ait 
which  chiefly  impresses  us. 

If,  now,  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  consideration  of  sljje^ 
tiTC  beauty,  we  find  that  its  primary  requisite  is  form.  Wttksl 
this  there  can  be  nothing  beautifoL    A  formless  iore^  thos^ 
it  may  hsTC  objectiTe  existence,  and  may  be  able  greedy  ^ 
affect  us,  can  never  produce  in  us  the  snthetie  feding.    Tk^ 
form,  however,  need  not  necessarily  be  of  a  matmal  natof^ 
but  may  be  the  product  of  the  mind,  especially  of  the  imagii*^ 
tion,  and  therefore  of  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  c 
This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  not  merely  works  of 
tectore,  scalptare  and   painting,  but  also  music,  poetry 
moral  actions  inspire  in  us  a  sense  of  beauty.     In  either 
however,  the  form  must  be  definitely  visible  or  coneeivable, 
in  both  cases  it  mast  be  agreeable    to  the  percipient  min 
Vagueness  is  inimical  to  beauty,  and  so  also  is  everything  th 
is  disagreeable  and  repulsive  to  the  beholder.     Moreover,  th 
form  must  always  embody  thought,  and  be  in  proper  acoord 
ance  with  the  thoaght  which  it  is  designed  to  express.     For, 
we  have  already  seen,  the  esthetic  feeling  is  not  of  a  merely 
sensuoas  character,  but  includes  in  it  the  impression  of  thought. 
Therefore  the  object  that  would  give  birth  to  it  must  reflect  the 
presence  of  thoaght,  and  reflect  it  in  a  perfectly  rational  manner. 
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A  second  reqaisite  of  objective  beauty  is  diversity.  The 
strictly  simple  is  never  beaatiful.  A  straight  line,  a  single  tone, 
a  simple  color,  has  nothing  of  the  sesthetic  in  it.  When  sev- 
eral lines,  or  tones,  or  colors,  however,  are  properly  combined, 
the  quality  of  beauty  becomes  manifest,  and  the  greater  the 
diversity  in  such  case  the  greater  the  beauty.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  beautiful  is  especially 
an  inherent  element  of  life  and  intelligence,  which  in  their 
highest  forms  always  possess  the  greatest  diversity  of  qualities 
and  powers. 

Still  another  requisite  of  objective  beauty  is  unity.     No 

matter  how  great  the  diversity  of  form  and  color  that  may 

be  present  in  an  object,  and  how  agreeable  each  may  be  in 

itself,  yet  if  they  do  not  constitute  a  harmonious  whole  the 

object  will  not  appear  beautiful.      Flowers  which  separately 

xnay  impress  us  as  the  incarnation  of  beauty,  may  yet  be  so 

Arranged  in  a  bouquet  as  to   make  it  something  sesthetically 

xepnlsive.     So  no  diversity  of  sound,  unless  the  different  notes 

l>e  in  accord  with  one  another,  no  amount  of  varied  thought 

liowever  well  expressed,  unless  one    great   thought  pervades 

«lly  can  awaken  in  us  the  sesthetic  feeling.     Only  when  in  an 

object  of  any  kind,  color  blends  with  color,  and  form  adjusts 

itself  to  form,  and  thought  to  thought,  so  as  to  give  evidence 

^hat  one  spirit  pervades  the  whole,  can  it  ever  be  to  us  '^a 

thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever." 

If,  now,  we  compare  and  carefully  consider  the  various 
elements  that  enter  into  subjective  and  objective  beauty, 
according  to  the  analysis  presented,  we  shall  find  that  they 
not  only  correspond  one  to  another,  but  that  they  all  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  ,word  harmony,  taken  in  its  widest  signifi- 
cance as  involving  perfect  adjustment  of  parts  and  unity  of 
being  in  all  the  various  spheres  of  manifested  existence. 
''The  whole  effect  of  a  beautiful  object,  so  far  as  we  can 
explain  it,''  says  the  author  of  the  article  on  Esthetics,  in 
the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  in  his 
Ou^Jine%  of  Psychology^  ^Ms  a  harmonious  confluence  of  these 
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de!:f^:5  of  seiise.  iBiellect,  mud  emotum,  in  a  new  eombint- 
tic*ik.     Thus  &  besiiisfal  nanuml   object,  ma  m  noble  tree,  de- 
lights i2«  1<T  its  grmdfttioDS  of  light  sad  eolor,  the  comhinft- 
tion    of  ▼mrien-  viih  rrmmttrj  in  its  eontour   or   fomiy  the 
aJiptition  of  pin  lo  part,  and  of  the  whoh  to  its  sorroiind- 
ings:  aai  £::a:!T  bj  its  effect  on  the  ima^nmtion,  its  sn^ei- 
tiocs  of  heroic  pei^istesce,  of  trimmph  over  the  adverse  forcei 
of  visas  aikd  stonns.     Similarlj,  a  beantifnl  painting  delighti 
the  eje   bj  sopp^jing    a  rich  rariety  of   light  and  shtde|Of 
color,  msd  of  oatline :  gratifies  the  intellect  by  exhibiting  s 
certain  plan  of  cos  position,  the  setting  forth  of  a  scene  or  ifi- 
ci  jent  with  just  the  fall&ess  of  detail  for  agreeable  apprehen- 
sion ;  and  laftlj,  touches  the  many-stringed  instrament  of  emo- 
tion by  a  bariDoiiions  impression,  the  sereral  parts  or  objects 
being  fitted  to  strengthen  and  deepen  the  dominant  emotional 
effect,  whether  this  be  grave  or  pathetic,  on  the  one  band,  or 
light  and  giy  on  the  other.     The  effect  of  beauty,  then,  ap- 
pears to  depend  on  a  simultaneous  presentment  in  a  single  ob* 
ject  of  a  vell-harmoniied  mass  of  pleasurable  material  or  pletf- 
urable  stimulus  for  sense,  intellect  and  emotion." 

But  perhaps  it  will  here  be  objected  that  in  all  forms  of  Ufe 
and  in  all  the  products  of  the  intellect  we  have  the  three  ele- 
ments  of  form  and  diversity  and  unity,  and  that  yet  beauty  ^ 
not  a  characteristic  of  all  these  forms  and  products.     I  woaV^ 
say  in  reply,  that  all  perfect  life  and  all  perfect  intellect^ 
productions  are  beautiful,  and  that  those  that  fail  to  imprest  ^ 
as  such  fail  to  do  so  because  of  their  imperfection.     And  h  ^^ 
it  is  further  to  be  observed  that  things  may  be  perfect  in  C^^ 
respect  without  being  perfect  in  other  respects,  which  nevert^^ 
less  come  within  our  apprehension.     The  man,  for  instan^^ 
who  uses  language  incorrectly,  may  give  a  perfect  answer  . 
his  way  to  a  question  put  to  him,  but  as  the  incorrect  form,  ^ 
well  as  the  perfect  content  of  his  answer  claims  our  attentioi^ 
the  perfection  of  the  whole  is  marred,  and,  consequently,  als^ 
its  beauty.     Accordingly  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  wheo-  ^ 
ever  living  beings  and  the  creations  of  the  intellect  are  devoic^ 
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of  aesthetic  value,  it  is  owing  to  some  defect  in  form  or  content 
or  relation,  if  not  in  all  these  respects. 

Absolute  perfection  we  have  only  in  God,  because  in  Him 
alone  there  is  perfect  consistency  of  being  and  of  action. 
Infinite  in  power  and  wisdom  and  righteousness  and  good- 
nesS;  there  is  no  conflict  of  any  kind  in  Him.  Unlimited 
in  the  variety  of  His  excellencies^  He  is  yet  the  one  true 
and  living  God,  the  absolutely  harmonious,  and  therefore  the 
absolutely  beautiful. 

In  nature  everywhere,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  there 
ia  beauty  to  be  found,  because  everywhere  it  bears  upon  it 
the  impress  of  its  Creator.  No  less  true  than  really  poeti- 
cal are  the  words  of  the  Psalmist : 

*'  The  heaveni  declare  the  glory  of  God  ; 
The  skies  show  forth  the  work  of  His  hands, 
Day  unto  day  is  pouring  out  speech, 
And  night  onto  night  breathing  knowledge, 
Without  speech  and  without  language, 
Without  their  voice  being  heard. 
Into  all  the  earth  their  sound  goeth  out, 
And  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world. " 

But  while  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  the  works  of  God 
do  not  all  reveal  His  beauty  in  equal  degree,  but  only  as  they 
approach  His  likeness.  Accordingly,  the  beauty  of  the  mineral 
is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  vegetable,  and  that  of  the  vegetable 
not  equal  to  that  of  the  animal,  and  that  of  the  animal  still  in- 
ferior to  that  of  man.  In  man  alone  do  we,  indeed,  find  the 
highest  type  of  terrestrial  beauty.  His  body,  it  is  universally 
admitted,  is  the  most  beautiful  of  physical  creations.  But  still 
more  beautiful  is  his  soul,  especially  when  attuned  in  harmony 
-with  the  Spirit  of  God.  For  as  Plato  tells  us  in  the  Symposium, 
*•*  The  beauty  of  the  mind  is  more  honorable  than  the  beauty  of 
the  outward  form."  Speaking  of  Christ,  the  Rev.  Frederick  W. 
Bobertson  very  truly  as  well  as  eloquently  says :  ^'  If  an^  one  ever 
felt  the  beauty  of  this  world,  it  was  he.  The  beauty  of  the  lily 
nestling  in  the  grass — he  felt  it  all ;  but  the  beauty  which  he 
exhibited  in  life  was  the  stern  loveliness  of  moral  action.     The 
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in  his  Bematj  '  had  no  form  nor  eomelineBB ; '  it  was  tti 
bemut  J  of  obedience,  of  noble  deeds,  of  nnconqaerable  fidalttfi 
of  unsverving  tmth,  of  DiTine  self-deTotion.  The  CroM !  tb 
Cross !  We  most  hare  something  of  iron  and  hardneea  in  on 
character.  The  Cross  tells  ns  what  is  the  true  Beaatifni  wUdk 
is  Dirine :  an  inward,  not  an  outward  beaaty,  which  rejects  aal 
tarns  sternlj  awmj  from  the  meretricioos  forms  of  the  oatwail 
world,  which  hare  a  cormpting  or  debilitating  tendea^/ 
Equally  true  are  the  words  of  Dryden  : 


This  imitvml  fruM  higiii : 
From  haroMMj  to  hanMMgr 
Tliroii^  lU^tke  oomp«w  of  the  notes  it  na. 
The  diapoaon  doting  fti]^  in  Msn." 

**  Corporeity/'  it  has  been  claimed,  '^  is  the  end  of  the  Wiji 
of  God.'*  With  equal  propriety  it  may  also  be  said  that  Beantj 
is  the  end  of  the  ways  of  God,  and  that  this  has  been  attaioAi 
in  the  glorified  Christ. 

But  not  only  do  we  find  a  process  of  doTelopment  in  themii- 
ifestation  of  beauty  in  the  natural  world,  but  ako  in  man's  ip- 
prehension  of  its  presence.     The  infant  is  not  able  to  appredste 
the  beautiful  in  nature  or  in  art  to  the  same  degree  as  the  foUy 
matured  mau  or  woman.     So  the  saTage  and  untutored  nuni 
can  not  apprehend  its  presence  to^the  extent  that  the  civilii^ 
and  cultured  miQ«l  can.     This  accounts  for   the  difference  i& 
men*8  aesthetic  judgments.     The  immature  and  the  uncultor^ 
are  apt  to  be  attracted  most  by  the  lower  forms  of  besutjt 
because  being  simpler  their  harmony  is  more  apparent  and  0<^^^ 
readily  apprehended,  while,  as  a  general  thing,  the  mature  ^ 
the  highly  cultured  will  be  most  attracted  by  the  higher  fo^^ 
whose  harmony  involves  more  complex  qualities,  and  theref^ 
requires  more  highly  trained  intellectual   powers  properly 
understand  it.     Then  again,  the  untutored  may  fail  to  det^^ 
the  presence  of  serious  defects  in  an  object,  and  so  look  upon 
as  beautiful,  while  the  trained  mind  will  at  once  detect  the^ 
defects  and  consequently  find  no  harmony  nor  beauty  in  it    i 
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I  way  it  will  be  seen  that  great  diversity  of  opinion^  and  even 
itradictory  judgments,  can  be  accounted  for  without  denying 
^t  the  elements  of  the  beautiful  are  in  all  cases  the  same, 
[n  accounting  for  men's  judgments  as  to  the  beautiful,  it  is 
0  necessary  that  we  should  take  into  consideration  the  dis- 
hing influence  of  sin.  Man  as  he  comes  into  this  world,  is 
t  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition.  The  current  of  his  life 
If  in  many  respects,  been  perverted  by  evil.  Naturally  he  is 
t;  in  harmony  with  the  Divine,  and  therefore  the  truly  beauti- 

fails  in  many  cases  to  attest  itself  to  him  as  such,  and  he  ac- 
)ts  the  false  as  the  more  attractive  because  it  is  more  in  har- 
ny  with  his  depraved  tendencies  and  feelings.  In  this  way 
»  really  ugly  and  injurious  may  for  a  time  commend  itself  as 
ng  even  the  offspring  of  the  highest  beauty.  In  the  course 
time,  however,  the  idols  of  our  corrupt  nature  are  generally 
itroyed  by  the  disorganizing  power  that  produced  them, 
vertheless,  as  evil  has  never  yet  been  utterly  eradicated  frdm 
)  hearts  of  men,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  much  that  has 
m  stood  the  test  of  centuries,  is  not  as  fair  as  it  doth  seem  to 
We  need  therefore  to  seek  continually  to  have  our  feelings 
i  thoughts  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God  that  we  may  not 
led  inadvertently  into  the  dangerous  quagmires  of  iniquity 

the  iffnia  fatuus  of  a  beauty  which  has  clothed  itself  in  the 
ery  of  heaven  to  serve  the  evil  one.  Only  the  truly  good 
.n  can  always  tell  the  truly  beautiful. 

But  if  the  views  that^have  been  advanced  concerning  the  beau- 
al  be  correct,  then  certain  conclusions  necessarily  follow  as 
;ards  Art.  To  some  of  these  I  would  now  direct  attention. 
And  first  of  all  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  if 
i  mission  of  Art  be  to  minister  to  man's  love  of  beauty,  and  at 
)  same  time  to  interpret  God  to  him,  then  true  Art  cannot  be 
nere  copy  or  imitation  of  any  of  the  manifold  objects  of  the 
tural  world.  For  were  it  nothing  but  this,  it  would  have  no 
il  ministry  and  be  no  interpreter,  since  it  would  give  us  noth- 
;  but  what  we  have  already  in  nature  itself.  Art,  therefore, 
it  is  to  have  any  true  mission  must  be  something  more  than 
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an  imitation,  or  mere  reprodaction.      It  mast   reveal  to  00 
the  ideal.     By  the  ideal  I  do  not  mean  anything  dnreal  or 
merely  fanciful,  but  that  which  is  most  real  and  true,  namely 
the  Divine  idea  that  is  the  essential  element  of  everything  that 
is.     Our    actual  life,  as  we  all-  conscioasly    rocogniiei  doei 
not  properly  realize  God's  design  in  onr  creation  ;  and  what  ii 
true  of  us  in  this  respect,  is  true  also  of  all  the  works  of  natore 
by  which  we  are  surrounded.    In  the  actual  world  as  we  knov 
it  there  is  nothing  perfect.     A  resisting  and  disturbing  power 
interferes  with  the  free  and  harmonious  movements  of  all  the 
various  forces  of  nature.     Now  to  show  us  what  these  foreei 
would  actually  produce,  if  left  freely  and  harmoniously  to  miD- 
ifest  themselves  in  their  appropriate  forms,  this  is  the  true  woric 
of  Art;     Only  through  this  kind  of  work  can  it  be  a  true  min- 
ister of  the  beautiful,  and  a  true  interpreter  of  the  Divine. 

Should  the  common  question  of  debate,  as  to  whether  Art  is 
more  beautiful  than  Nature,  here  present  itself;  I  would  answer, 
under  one  view  it  is,  but  under  another  view  it  is  not.  A  statae 
conceived  by  genius  and  skillfully  chiseled  out  of  marble,  con- 
sidered merely  as  to  its  contour,  may  be  more  perfect  and  beauti- 
ful than  any  sipailar  living  form ;  but,  when  both  are  viewed  in 
their  entirety,  the  living  will  necessarily  surpass  the  inanimatei 
because  of  the  presence  of  the  higher  element  of  life  which  the 
artist  cannot  give  to  his  marble.  In  the  mere  matter  of  fonn, 
however,  with  reference  to  which  the  sculptor  alone  can  eX«^* 
cise  his  skill,  the  statue  should  glorify  nature,  and  if  it  fai^^ 
do  this  it  is  no  true  work  of  art. 

In  its  object  all  art  is  the  same.     It  is  always  what  it  is,  ^^^ 
because  it  seeks  to  give  a  true  form,  a  perfect   expressiot^' 
what  has  been  variously  designated .  as  the  idea,  the  spirit, 
soul,  the   invisible,  the   infinite,  the   divine.     But   as   hem^^ 
though  essentially  harmony  in  all  cases,  is  yet  present  in 
jects  in  varying  degrees ;  so  also  may  the  different  kinds  of  - 
be  said  to  be  lower  or  higher,  according  to  the  less  or  m 
complex  qualities  which  enter  into  them.     Thus  of  the  five  a 
generally  recognized  as  fine  arts,  architecture,  no  doubt,  oe 
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68  the  lowest  place.  From  the  fact  that  it  does  not  find  its 
bole  significance  in  itself,  its  right  to  be  classed  among  the 
16  arts  at  all,  has  been  qaestioned,  though  the  aesthetic  feel- 
g  which  its  finer  and  grander  structures  invariably  awaken  in 
e  mind  of  man,  I  believe,  fully  entitles  it  to  a  place  among 
em.  Next  to  architecture  comes  sculpture  with  its  cold  but 
ghly  attractive  beauty  of  form,  in  which  every  thing  is  fixed 
ith  such  perfect  precision,  that,  like  architecture,  it  might  not 
laptly  be  described  va  frozen  muMe.  After  this  is  to  be  placed 
inting,  in  which  the^ warmth  of  color  is  added  to  the  cold  love- 
688  of  graceful  outline,  so  as  to  make  it  more  life-like  and 
pressive.  Then  comes  music,  which  with  its  manifold 
riiionies  awakens  all  our  emotions,  penetrates  the  deepest  re- 
ises  of  the  heart,  and  sends  a  thrill  of  pleasurable  sadness  or 
ecstatic  joy  through  our  whole  being.  Lastly,  we  have  poe- 
r,  the  queen  of  the  fine  arts,  which,  as  Cousin  admirably  says, 
constructs  according  to  its  own  taste,  palaces  and  temples,  .  .  • 
3  the  depth  and  brilliancy  of  musical  notes,  .  .  .  speaks  to  the 
nd  as  well  as  to  the  heart,  .  .  .  and  embraces  all  extremes  and 
contrarieties  in  a  harmony  that  redoubles  their  reciprocal 
ect,  in  which,  by  turns,  appear  and  are  developed,  all  images, 

sentiments,  all  ideas,  all  the  human  faculties,  all  the  inmost 
Besses  of  the  soul,  all  the  forms  of  things,  all  real  and  all  intel- 
;ible  worlds  ! ''  In  poetry  itself  we  may  again  distinguish  gra- 
tiocs  from  the  simple  lyric  to  the  touching  ballad,  the  heroic 
ic,  and  the  more  complex  and  comprehensive  drama  in  which 
e  varied  scenes  of  human  life,  with  its  trials  and  its  troubles, 
\  wisdom  and  its  folly,  its  joys  and  its  sorrows,  are  made  to  pass 
tfore  us  in  orderly  procession.  Beyond  this,  art  has  not  yet 
Ivanoed,  and  probably  never  will  advance,  unless  we  reckon 
I  belonging  to  its  sphere  the  unwritten  drama  of  actual  holy 
ving,  the  first  act  of  which  began  in  the  manger  of  Bethlehem 
id  ended  in  the  crucifixion,  resurrection  and  ascension  ;  and 
le  last  act  of  which  will  begin  with  the  final  judgment,  and 
id  with  the  beatific  vision  and  the  songs  of  the  redeemed. 

But  though  art  may  never  assume  any  new  form,  yet  as 
26 
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njoyed  unless  the  mind  of  the  reader  co-operate  with  that  of 
he  writer ; "  but  he  is  also  right  in  saying  of  the  thoughts  of 
ifilton,  that  they  '^  resemble  those  celestial  fruits  and  flowers 
rhich  the  Virgin  Martyr  of  Massinger  sent  down  from  the  gar- 
ItDB  of  Paradise  to  the  earth,  distinguished  from  the  produc- 
90118  of  other  soils,  not  only  by  their  superior  bloom  and  sweet- 
leos,  but  by  their  miraculous  efficacy  to  invigorate  and  to  heal/' 
Fhen  as  regards  dramatic  poetry,  the  highest  form  of  the  art, 
loes  not  the  crown  by  universal  consent  belong  to  Shakespeare, 
>f  whom  it  has  been  said  by  a  generally  accepted  authority, 
ihat  '^  it  was  left  for  him  to  extend  the  empire  of  the  drama 
iver  limits  not  yet  recognised,  and  invest  it  with  a  splendor 
irbich  the  world  had  never  seen  before/' 

In  art,  indeed,  as  in  every  other  respect,  the  world  has 
noyed  onward  and  upward  since  the  days  of  Pericles  and 
ZEschylus  and  Phidias.  In  no  particular  do  the  Christian  na- 
tions of  to-day  stand  on  as  low  a  plain  as  that  occupied  by  the 
Dost  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity.  Our  architecture,  as  a 
irhole,  is  superior  to  what  theirs  was.  There  is  more  to  call 
Forth  true  worship  in  our  Gothic  cathedrals  than  there  was  in 
the  temples  of  their  gods.  Our  sculpture  and  painting,  if  not 
&8  perfect  in  mere  outward  form,  are,  neverthelesss,  the  expres- 
sion of  snblimer  thought.  The  statues  of  the  Christ  and  His 
saints,  and  the  paintings  of  scenes  in  His  life  and  in  theirs,  are 
more  ennobling  and  elevating  than  the  statue  of  the  Apollo 
Belvidere  and  the  painting  of  Aphrodite  by  Apelles.  And  so 
the  works  of  our  poets,  though  their  rhythm  may  not  be  always 
as  perfect,  and  their  diction  as  appropriate  as  that  of  Sophocles 
and  Pindar,  are  yet  filled  with  a  higher  and  holier  thought 
Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  is  the  case,  for  the  ancients 
found  their  deepest  inspiration  in  nature,  while  we  find  ours  in 
that  higher  spiritual  world  revealed  unto  us  by  the  Christ. 
Yet  not  all  our  Art,  by  any  means,  is  superior  to  theirs. 
For  there  is  much  of  ours,  alas,  which  draws  its  inspiration 
from  even  a  lower  source  than  the  mere  nature-worship  of  the 
Qreeks. 
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But  notwithstanding  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  irt 
since  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  it  may  yet  seem  to  some  that 
the  tendencies  of  our  own  times  are  not  faTorable  to  its  further 
development,  inasmuch  as  they  are  predominantly  scientific  tod 
practical.  To  such  I  would  say,  in  the  language  of  Lotie: 
*^  Undoubtedly  there  is  beauty  even  in  this,  and  we  may  rejoice 
heartily  in  that  genius  of  modern  times,  which,  no  longer  wear- 
ing antique  draperies,  or  dreaming  through  life  with  flowing 
hair,  goes  with  shorn  locks  and  close-fitting  garments ;  and  we 
may  hope  that  it  will  raise  from  this  small  germ  a  mighty  tree, 
filling  life  with  fresh  beauty."  For  the  true  is  never  an  enemy 
to  the  beautiful,  but  ever  one  of  its  best  friends  and  promoters. 
Another  question,  however,  may  here  arise,  which  also  de- 
serves our  attention.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  we  encour- 
age the  further  development  of  Art,  or  even  desire  it?  or  in 
other  words,  What  benefit  is  Art  to  humanity  ? 

Plato,  in  his  ideal  republic,  as  is  well  known,  could  find  no 
place  for  soft  and   enfeebling  strains;  for  statues  that  conli 
suggest   one   single    feeling  of  impurity;   or   for  poems  that 
represented   any   deeds   of  Deities   unworthy   of   the    Dime 
nature.      Even   Homer   and    Hesiod,  he   holds,  are   much  to 
blame    because   they  not   onlj  tell    lies  but  bad  lies ;   stories 
about  Uranus  and  Saturn  which  are  immoral  as  well  as  false, 
aiul  which  should  never  be  spoken  of  to  young  persons,  or 
indeed  at  all. 

Speaking  of  the  Greeks,  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  also,  very 
truly  and  forcibly  says  :  "  There  is  a  peculiar  danger  in  refine- 
ment of  sensuous  enjoyments.  Coarse  pleasures  disgust,  and 
pOHS  for  what  they  are;  but  who  does  not  know  that  the  real 
danger  and  triumph  of  voluptuousness  are  when  it  approaches 
the  soul  veiled  under  the  drapery  of  elegance?  .  .  .  Kefine- 
ment,  melting  imagery,  color,  music,  architecture — all  these, 
oven  colored  with  the  hues  of  religion,  producing  feelings  either 
religious  or  quasi-religious,  may  yet  do  the  world's  work.  For 
all  attempts  to  impress  the  heart  through  the  senses,  '  to  make 
perfect  through  the  flesh,'  are  fraught  with  that  danger  beneath 
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which  Greece  sank.  There  is  a  self-deception  in  those  feelings. 
The  thrill  and  the  sense  of  mjstery,  and  the  laxurj  of  contem- 
plation, and  the  impressions  on  the  senses — all  these  lie  verj 
close  to  voluptuousness,  enfeeblement  of  heart — ye^j  even  im- 
purity/' 

'^  This,  too/*  he  further  adds,  '^  is  the  ruinous  effect  of  an 
education  of  accomplishments.  The  education  of  the  taste  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  feelings  in  undue  proportion  destroys  the 
masculine  tone  of  mind.  An  education  chiefly  romantic  or 
poetical,  not  balanced  by  hard  practical  life,  is  simply  the 
rain  of  the  soul." 

But  though  in  all  this  there  is  truth — important  truth — 
which  may  well  claim  our  serious  attention,  and  though  it  is 
Btill  further  true,  as  Herbert  Spencer  maintains,  that  ''  the 
activities  we  call  play  are  united  with  the  sesthetic  activities, 
by  the  trait  that  neither  subserve,  in  any  direct  way,  the 
processes  conducive  to  life/'  and  that  therefore  sesthetic  en- 
joyment is  to  the  serious  business  of  life  what  play  is  to 
work,  a  view  also  held  by  Plato,  yet  art  is  not  without  real 
value  and  use,  which  the  abuse  of  it  ought  not  cause  us  to 
depreciate  or  ignore. 

The  mission  of  Art,  as  has  already  been  several  times  stated, 
18  to  minister  to  man's  innate  love  of  the  beautiful.  This  love 
has  been  implanted  in  him  by  his  Creator,  and  is  an  essential 
element  of  his  being.  To  gratify  it  properly  can,  therefore, 
never  be  wrong,  but  on  the  contrary,  must  always  be  commend- 
able. It  is,  indeed,  necessary  to  the  complete  and  harmonious 
development  of  his  life.  For  as  the  body  must  suffer  and  sus- 
tain injury  if  its  appetites  and  other  requirements  be  not  pro- 
perly satisfied,  so  is  it  also  as  regards  the  soul.  It  is  our  duty 
to  sow  and  to  reap  that  our  physical  needs  may  be  supplied, 
and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  our  duty  likewise  to  engage  in 
such  other  pursuits  as  the  supply  of  our  higher  nature  requires. 
In  the  fact  alone,  therefore,  that  we  have  been  endowed  with 
the  capacity  for  enjoying  its  productions,  Art  may  be  said  to 
have  its  full  justification. 


Bxz  '^±^  :«i«£ts,  besdo  tkat  of  ntis^ng  m  remi  want  of 
c«r  rftixre.  b^^ctk  xo  «§  tkrcMgk  Art.     It  natnrmllj  tendi  to 
n.'Sr^Aie  z^tr  I^re  of  tke  beaatifal,  mud  tUt  lore  often  proTos  t 
fcw*rfil  »M:-ArT  of  Tirtae,  *  by  cBgaging,"  as  Dr.  Baseom 
tnlj  »Ts.  **  :h«  facalt»  in  ma  ennobling  form  of  activity,  tlivi 
m:  cn:«  ^rec^csfjisg  tbe  groand  mgminst  Tieioos  inclinmtioos, 
ms  J  brin^nr  the  mind  nearer  to  the  yet  higher  intuitions  idI 
ec;  yrmtz^is  c-f  right  aetion.    In  the  eontest  between  the  spiritual 
m£  i  phjciea}.  which  is  wmged  in  erery  mmn's  nmtnre,  betaty 
amrs  itself  on  the  side  of  the  former,  and  mmy  often  farnisli 
that  intellectual  enjoyment  by  which  the  mind  is  first  brought 
within  the  calmer,  more  profound  and  mbiding  plemsures  whieh 
belong  to  the  strictly  rational  intaitiona." 

Another  and  still  greater  benefit  conferred  npon  ns  by  true 
Art.  is,  that  it  interprets  God  to  as.     Like  the  true  and  the 
good,  the  beantifal,  therefore,  directly  tends  to  raise  as  above 
the  merelj  finite  and  temporal,  and  to  ennoble  ns  by  bringing  as 
into  communion  with  the  infinite  and  etemaL     How  it  does  this 
is  so  admirably  stated  by  Cousin,  that,  with  his  words,  I  shtll 
close   this   paper.       "  God/'    says   this   eminent   philosopher, 
*'  manifests  Himself  to  us  bj  the  idea  of  the  true,  by  the  ides 
of  the  goo'l,  by  the  idea  of  the  beautiful.     Each  one  of  them 
leads  to  God,  because  it  comes  from  Him.     True  beautj  is  idesl 
beauty,  and  ideal  beauty  is  a  reflection  of  the  infinite.  So,  ii^^^ 
pendently  of  all  official  alliance  with  religion  and  morals,  ^^ 
is  by  itself  essentially  religious  and  moral ;  for,  far  from  w^^^ 
ing  its  own  law,  its  own  genius,  it  eyerywhere  expresses  in    ^  . 
works  eternal  beauty.     Bound  on  all  sides  to  matter  by  infl^  ^ 
ble  laws,  working  upon  inanimate  stone,  upon  uncertain  10^ 
fugitiye  sounds,  upon  words  of  limited  and  finite  significatiC^ 
Art  communicates  to  them,  with  the  precise  form  that  is  a 
dressed  to  such  or  such  a  sense,  a  mysterious  character  that 
addressed  to  the  imagination  and  the  soul,  takes  them  awa^ 
from  reality,  and  bears  them  sweetly  or  violently  into  unknown 
regions.     Every  work  of  Art,  whatever  may  be  its  form,  smal^ 
or  great,  figured,  sung,  or  uttered — tvery  work  of  Art,  trulj^ 
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beaotiful  and  sablimey  throws  the  soul  into  a  gentle  or  severe 
rcTerie  that  elevates  it  towards  the  infinite.  The  infinite  is 
the  common  limit  after  which  the  soul  aspires  upon  the 
wings  of  imagination  as  well  as  reason,  by  the  route  of  the 
sublime  and  the  beautiful,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  true  and 
the  good.  The  emotion  that  the  beautiful  produces  turns  the 
Boal  from  this  world  ;  it  is  the  beneficent  emotion  that  Art 
produces  for  humanity." 


vm. 
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A   PStEOOCS  STONE. 

Aca  Sam  BLcwJoam:   far  fieih  ml  blood  hatfa  not refakd  k 
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SECT/OX  IV. 
Tit  RzjtOM  €f  tiu  Half  Ghost. 

diey  bd:ev\ed  not  ^  die  writings  of  Moses,"  and  le- 
fiiss^i  *  the  boptissi  of  John,"  what  was  lefk  for  them  but  to 
coriierr.n  the  Soa  ini  reject  the  Spirit  of  God?    With  all 
the.r   rejLsoniag   it  never  occurred  to  these  Jews  that  thqr 
nr.:4:ht   be  Senente-i  by  accepting  bs^pdsm  as  a  test  of  obedi- 
ence?, if  n."*:h:n^  more :  that  as  disobedience   was  the  first 
iiu't  of  erring  nun.  so  obedience  might  be  the  first  virtue 
rt\;u:nNi  by  G-xi  of  returning  man.     Had  they  merely  sub- 
m-tte-i  to  the  baptfsm  of  water  as  an  ordinance  from  heaven, 
thev  would  h2\-e  been  able  to  receive  their  Messiah  whom 
loha  declare'i  ::  was  to  make  manifest  to  Israel.     But  tfwy 
not  only  rejected  Jesus,  and  John  and  Moses.   They  discarded 
their  much -vaunted  '*  father  Abraham."     By  that  they  lost 
wh.it  G-v^d's  covenant  with  him  was  intended  to  bring  about— 
deli\"x^rance  from  the  old  sinful  life  of  the  first  Adam,  the  law 
of  Moses  to  be  written  in  their  hearts,  the  renewing  of  the 
S'oirit  that  DaNnd  prayed  for,  awakening  to  their  lost  condition 
as  sinners  by  nature,  and  the  conviction  and  acceptance  of 
406 
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ir  Messiah  as  a  Saviour.  They  cast  off  Abraham  himself 
putting  to  death  his  promised  Seed  in  whom  all  the  fam- 
s  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed ! 

n  betraying  and  murdering  the  Christ  they  were  "  to  fill  up 
measure  of  their  fathers."  But  that  measure  they  were  to 
eed  by  the  wilful  rejection  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  He 
ceeded  from  the  Father,  and  from  the  Son  incarnate  in 
us  while  He  was  yet  unsacrificed.  God  was  drawing  very 
r  to  the  Jewish  people.  His  Son  had  been  sent  to  fulfil  all 
;  gracious  promises  from  the  beginning.  His  Spirit  was 
ving  to  make  them  respond  to  the  testimony  of  their  Mes- 
1,  which  ;they  had  not  misunderstood.  In  spite  of  this  they 
•e  rejecting  even  Him ;  and  in  so  doing  were  destroying 
mselves  as  individuals  and  a  nation  ;  for  the  Holy  Ghost, 
He  was  in  Christ  just  before  His  life  was  actually  laid 
vn,  is  next  to  the  last  and  highest  revelation  of  God  to 
n  under  the  old  dispensation.  There  is  but  one  [higher — 
He  comes  from  Him  characterized  by  His  actual  death, 
at  rejected,  there  would  be  no  hope  for  them  ;  unless 
rist  should  come  again  from  the  dead.  But  this,  His  resur- 
tion,  is  the  beginning  of  the  new  dispensation.  Truly,  in 
kedness  they  surpassed  their  fathers !  For  though  these  did 
ways  resist  the  Holy  Ghost,"  it  was  the  Spirit  of  the  old 
enant,  who  came  from  the  Father,  and  from  the  Son  un- 
irnate,  and  not,  as  then,  embodied  in  the  living  Jesus, 
d  as  they  began  this  sin  by  stifling  their  convictions  and 
tying  the  Christ,  so  they  crowned  it  by  calling  Him  who 
sit  in  Jesus  and  was  the  author  of  all  His  wisdom  and 
fhty  works,  "the  Prince  of  the  devils" — Him,  who  in  the  first 
Eition,  "  moved  "  or  "  brooded''  *'  upon  the  face  of  the  wa- 
;,*'  at  the  baptism  of  Christ  was  symbolized  by  the  gentle 
'^e,  and  in  the  triune  life  of  man  is  imaged  by  the  guileless 
le  child !  For  without  the  woman  and  the  child,  perfect  or 
resentative  man  is  not  complete.  Man  reflects  the  Father, 
man  the  Son,  and  the  child  the  Holy  Ghost.  Of  all  the 
e,  only  two  men  could  stand  out,  solitary  and  alone,  as  the 
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representatives  of  its  life  whole  and  entire.  These  were  tbe 
first  Adam  and  the  last  Adam,  its  Father  and  its  Son,  the  one 
in  whom  it  was  begun,  and  the  one  in  whom  it  is  finished. 

SECT/ON  V. 
The  Weakness  of  the  First  Covenant, 

At  these  last  acts  of  impiety  the  anger  of  God,  which  had 
burned  at  the  murder  of  every  prophet  **  firom  Abel  to  S^adhi- 
rias/'  threatened  to  destroy  the  whole  Jewish  people,  yHms 
the  Son  of  David  with  true,  ro3ral  devotion  threw  Himself  into 
the  breach.    Then  on  Him,  the  representative  of  the  natiot 
and  the  church,  God  poured  out  the  fury  oS  His  anger  aod 
the  fierceness  of  His  wrath ;  while  to  the  guilty  He  giantfid 
the  respite  of  almost  fifty  years,  if  so  be  they  might,  as  ^ 
people,  by  a  retrospective  faith  be  brought  to  repentance  as^ 
salvation.    But  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  availed  no  mor^ 
than  that  of  the  prophets.  They  still  refused  to  believe  thoog^^ 
One  had  risen  from  the  dead ;  and  then,  lest  His  house  shoul< 
be  defiled  by  the  heathen  who  were  approaching,  God  m< 
the  Roman  general  to  overthrow  the  devoted  city,  and  laxe  to 
the  ground  the  temple,  which  once  the  s)rmboI  of  a  churdiand 
a  religion,  was  now  to  become  only  a  mockery  and  empty 
name.     The   rebels  who  had  doomed  to  death  their  High 
Priest  and  King,    He  scattered,   never  again  to  become  a 
recog^nized  power  till  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  should  be 
fulfilled,  nor  to  see  their  Messiah  till  He  should  come  as  the 
Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  they  be  able  to  say : 
''  Blessed  "  (and  not  cursed)  '^  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  Name  of 
the  Lord,"  *  or,  which  is  its  equivalent,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah. 
Since  Christ  claimed  to  be  such,  the  word  "  in  "  must  here 
bear  the  force  of  wearing.     He  comes  not  as  a  delegate  sent 
from  God  with  a  message,  like  the  Baptist  He  comes  wearing 
the  name,  and  with  the  authority  of,  because  He  is  Jehovah. 
Heaven  and  earth  are  the  attire  of  "  God;"  but  the  only  gar- 

*  So  written,  with  small  capitals,  in  Psalm  czviii.  a6.  from  wtenoe  It  b  quoted. 
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ment  by  which  "  the  Lord  God"  can  be  seen,  is  the  person  of 
the  **  Son  of  Man,"  who  **  csLtne  forth  *  from  God,  and  went  to 
God ;  "  and  who,  as  such  Son  of  Man  (Jehovah)  will,  and  is 
even  now  coming  "  again." 

Thus  was  abrogated  (because  fulfilled  and  finished)  the  im- 
perfect First  covenant  It  was  condemned  and  set  aside 
because  it  could  not  *'  make  him  that  did  the  service  perfect, 
as  pertaining  to  the  conscience."  That  was  its  weakness.  It 
could  not  give  the  guilty  conscience  peace ;  and  this  resulted 
fi-om  its  being  founded  on  the  sacrifice  of  6ruU  life,  which  is 
not  the  life  of  man.  It  lacks  self-consciousness,  and  therefore 
could  not  waken,  man's  self-consciousness  to  the  evil  within 
him,  nor  benefit  him  in  any  way  except  as  he  held  it  typical 
of  the  life  of  the  Man  to  come.  Those  who  refused  to  hold 
it  thus,  and  persisted  in  sacrifices  which  then  became  unmean- 
ing and  insulting,  only  sank  the  lower  toward  the  scale  of  the 
brute,  as  their  conscience  was  deadened  thereby,  or  the  scale 
of  the  devil,  as  it  was  hardened.  Through  the  perversion  of 
that  which  God  had  intended  should,  by  faith,  become  to 
them  a  savor  of  life  unto  life,  the  whole  people  as  a  church 
and  nation  had  sunk  into  unbelief  and  wickedness.  The 
natural  result  was  their  own  destruction  with  the  con- 
demnation and  death  of  their  long-promised  and  long- 
expected  Messiah. 

The  great  First  covenant  was  abolished  through  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  symbols  in  their  glorious  Antitype.  Beginning 
with  the  first  Adam,  and  including  all  the  lesser  covenants  of 
Abraham,  Moses  and  David,  it  ended  with  the  last  Adam,  in 
whom  it  was  gathered  up  and  concluded.  Then  its  ordi- 
nances were  cast  aside,  but  not  that  which  constituted  their 
strength — ^the  law  given  to  Moses  and  the  commandment  to 
our  first  father.  These  still  live  in  His  Son  who  fulfilled  and 
covered  them  for  His  people  with  "  grace  and  truth.'*  The 
law  and  the  gospel  are  married  in  Jesus,  and  in  heaven  the 
ransomed  shall  sing  **  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb,'*— of 

*  St.  John  Tiij.  4a ;  xvi.  27,  28 ;  and  xvii.  8. 
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Tbcir  Mfssuh.  on  ihe  coatnry,  who  ever  refused  the  un- 
holy and  p^rsistsi:  demands  of  the  people  to  prove  His  divm« 
hy  by  magical  signs,  who  prayed  better  than  Moses  tbe 
pra\-er.  "  Blat  me  out  of  thy  book,"*  and  who  was  heard  where 
Moses  was  denied,  in  that  Moses  was  made,  but  He  bora 
a  Mediator. — iheir  Messiah,  who  obeyed  not  His  own,  but  the 
will  of  the  Father,  even  to  the  death  of  die  cross,  and  on 
whom  for  His  people's  sake  God  had  poured  out  His  wrath,^ 
their  Messiah,  God  allowed  to  prove  His  pre-existence  as 
Loia>,  or  equally  God  [and  Man  (Jehovah)  by  rising  again  as 
&Ian,.  and  becoming  the  indestructible  comer-stone  of  His 
e\'er  living  church. 

Thus  was  introduced  and  established,  by  the  Christ,  the 
perfect  Second  covenant,  which  is  **  able  to  justify  him,  who 
believes,  from  all  things  from  which  he  could  not  be  justified b^ 
the  law  of  Moses."     Its  strength  consists  in  the  £ict  that  it  i  ^ 
founded  on  that  original  and  "  very  good  "  [created)  life  C^ 
man,  which,  in  the  first  Adam,  was  to  become,  according  t^^ 
his  obedience  or  disobedience,  either  a  permanently  happy  o^^ 
unhappy  life.     The  sequel  is  known.     Man  disobeyed,  anrf^ 
became  the  victim  of  sin  and  death  and  everlasting  misery. 
But  his  "  ver\'  good  *'  original  life,  of  which  by  a  **  miracle 
and  mystery"  the  last  Adam  was  a  partaker,  was,  by  His 
obedience,  restored  for  man  to  its  primary  condition.     Thus 
restored,  it  does,  in  regeneration,  take  hold  on  man's  present 
evil  life.  Gradually  changing  the  character  superinduced  upon 
it  by  Adam's  disobedience,  it  enables  its  partaker  to  reach  that 
state  of  perfect  and  blissful  immortality  (through  God*s^/jf^^ 
tion)  for  which  Adam  was  destined,  but,  by  the  intrigue  and 
malice  of  Satan,  failed  to  reach. 
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In  no  other  way  than  by  His  death  could  the  Messiah  con- 
inue  to  prepare  for  His  people  that  full  and  perfect  Gift  of 
:he  Holy  Ghost  by  which  alone  they  could  be  redeemed,  and 
ivhich,  begun  in  His  conception,  would  only  be  concluded  in 
His  glorification.  The  life  that  for  the  purpose  of  complete 
redemption,  was  to  touch  man's  after  his  fall,  was  not  only  to 
DC  the  same  human  life  of  Adam  before  he  sinned.  It  was  to 
>e  this  same  life  having  sounded  all  the  depths  of  sin,  suffered 
md  died  to  expiate  it,  and  risen  again  to  triumph  over  it.  It  was 
:o  be  a  redeeming  life.  And  hence,  in  order  to  make  it  such, 
he  necessity  for  the  sinless  Son  of  Adam  to  bring  His  life 
hrough  all  these  changes,  and  then  impart  it,  thus  character- 
zed,  to  His  people.  Hence,  too,  the  difference  in  character 
)rings  a  conflict  into  the  subject  of  regeneration.  And  yet, 
:ven  in  spite  of  this  difference  and  conflict,  the  new  and  the 
>ld  life,  because  of  their  essential  likeness,  are  so  one  when 
inited  in  the  single  self- consciousness  of  the  Christian,  that, 
hough  they  dare  not  be  confounded,  what  is  predicated  of 
he  one,  is  sometimes  predicated  of  the  other :  "  What  I 
/ould,  that  do  I  not ;  but  what  I  hate  that  do  I.  Now  it  is 
lo  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me."  Only  by 
heir  fruits  is  it  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  And 
ven  when  the  old  character  and  life  shall  be  "  swallowed 
ip  "  of  the  new,  each  saint  in  heaven  will  continue  to  sing  the 
ong  of  a  sinner  redeemed ;  for,  in  him,  the  sinful  life  was  be- 
ore,  and  older,  than  the  sinless. 

That  the  Spirit  of  God  cannot  work  effectually  outside  of 
nan,  the  case  of  those  who  rejected  Him  proves.  He  can 
[ideed  enter  his  heart  and  regenerate  him  without  his  know- 
edge  or  consent;  but  the  conversion  of  thesubjectcan  only  be 
•rought  about  by  his  own  will  and  concurrence.  He  must 
>bey  the  strivings  of  the  Spirit,  and  "  work  out  his  own  sal- 
ation  with  fear  and  trembling,"  since  **  it  is  God  who  work- 
th  in  him  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure."  And 
ust  here  Simon  Peter  differed  from  those  who  rejected  the 
Christ.     Whereas,  on  their  part,  God's  Spirit  was  met  by  con- 
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i^oin^:  ix  P^ter.  thoagfa  sdf-r^tcons,  was  honest  and 
ssncere.  and  oxild  love  and  aocqit  his  Master,  and  by  die 
door  of  htth  com  his  heart  to  God. 

It  V-2S  as  necessary  for  die  whole  nation,  and  indeed  fordie 
world,  r\\z  the  Messiah  should  go  away  in   the  flesh,  and 
return  in  the  spirit,  as  it  was  for  the  disci{^es.    That  it  vaf 
most  expedient  ibr  these  is  shown  by  the  &ct  that  after  all 
His  mediatonal  acts  had  been  accomplished^  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  with  His  perfected  gift  of  Christ's  life  had  come  to 
^  abide  with  them    forever,**  they,  iriio  before,  had  been 
^fools**  in  an  understanding  of  *"  the  projphets,"  and  ^slow of 
heart  to  believe/*  now  showed  themselves  enlightened  and 
quickened  with  knowledge  and  &ith  irresistible.     St  Peter 
especially,  to  whom  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  was  given  in 
largest  measure — and  who  had  previously  so  little  understood 
the  Lord's  death  that  he  could  deny  Him  because  of  it,  and 
was  so  unexpectant  of  His  resurrection  that  **  certain  women 
of  their  company  *'  were  sent  by  the  '*  Master  "  to  tell  him  of 
it — then  took  up  and  proved  the  prophecies  of  His  deadi, 
resurrection  and  ascension,  with  quotations  from  their  own  Scrip- 
tures which  were  indisputable.  That  it  was  also  most  effectual  in 
the  case  of  the  people,  is  exndent  from  the  conversion  o(naSf 
of  those  same  stiff-necked  and  unbelie\"ingjews,  on  the  day  of 
His  promised  out-pouring.    WTien  He  glorified  the  Son  of 
man  in  heaven,  and   desended  on  His  sons,  He  fimned  into 
a  flame  the  quenched  and  smoking  fire  of  conviction  in  tib^ 
hearts  of  those  of  the  "  circumdsion/'  *' of  whom  according  ^ 
the  flesh  Christ  came ;"  and  they,  through  their  latent  ba5)tis^ 
of  John,   realized  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  indeed  th^^ 
Messiah,  true  man  and  true  God,  and  themselves  most  guilC^ 
of  His  death.    Whereupon  they  gladly  obeyed  the  apostle 
command  to  **  Repent "  and  "  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesi^ 
Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,"  and  rejoiced  in  his  assuranc^ 
that  with  this  they  should  receive  what  they  once  despised — ^ 
"  the  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 
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SECT/ON  VII. 
The  Necessity  and  Importance  of  Simon's  Confession. 

The  greatest  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  consequently  His 
full  advent,  could  not  be  obtained  except  by-all  the  acts  of 
Christ's  life.  The  latter  was  bound  to  bring  about  His  own 
trial  and  condemnation  to  death  :  for  no  man  could  take  His 
life  from  Him.  He  alone  had  power  to  lay  it  down,  and 
power  to  take  it  again.'  His  trial  and  sentence  were  to  come 
from  the  proper  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  could  onlyibe 
secured,  first,  by  His  very  plain  talks  with  the  Jews,  and  then 
by  His  public  acknowledgment,  before  the  Sanhedrin,  of  His 
true  personality  as  the  Son  of  man  and  the  Son  of  God.  But 
preparatory  to  this,  it  was  necessary  that  a  confession  of  the 
same  be  made  to  Himself  by  some,  or  one  of  the  disciples  in 
the  presence  of  the  others.  It  was  not  enough  that  the  fact 
be  declared  by  His  enemies  in  the  form  of  an  accusation.  It 
must  also  be  declared  by  His  friends  in  the  form  of  a  tenet  or 
accepted  truth.  This  was  to  be  the  dividing  line  between  the 
Jewish  church  and  the  Christian.  That  "the  Stone,"  "the 
head  of  the  corner,"  might  be  raised  and  set  for  the  finishing 
of  the  Jewish,  His  enemies  were  to  denounce  His  twofold 
claim,  in  fear  and  hatred.  And  that  this  same  Stone  might  be 
laid  as  the  rock  and  foundation  of  the  Christian,  His  disciples 
were  to  declare  it  in  love  and  adoration. 

Besides  this,  the  Messiah  could  not "  go  away,'  by  death  nor 
ascension,  till  one  at  least  of  the  chosen  twelve  had  made  the 
grand  confession  of  His  eternal  divinity.  To  him,  who  did  so, 
was  to  be  entrusted  the  formal  opening  of  His  visible  church. 
Into  whose  hands  indeed  could  He  give,  at  His  departure, 
"the  keys"  of"  this  Kingdom  of  heaven,"  if  he,  who  had  been 
called  of  God,  did  not  openly  and  unmistakably  acknowledge 
the  great  truth  which  had  been  revealed  to  him  for  the  very 
purpose  of  confessing  it?  Further  still.  He  could  not  begin  to 
acquaint  His  disciples  with  the  momentous  facts  which  were 
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had  been  made.    There 


:f  =  ii±:  -H'-t>'-i -" -rr;  re  r.     fc  W2S  tD  Open  the  way  for tiwe 
i^f  t:  "lii  -rrsilfi.  izd  tb=s  t3  take  place.      And  there* 


3:rt  i±ir  5in::c  i^  fc*:i=i-  H-  teils  tbem  for  the  fiist  time, 
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*  tr^  S:c  re  At  I-t::^^  ^joc  * — cn^  go  to  Jemsalem,  aad 
5:^^^  n^irr  r"^.z?  :c  '±jt  tLxrs^  asd  chaef  priests  and  safta; 
2Z-I  re  f-— /i  xT  i  t>±  n-5ed  z^am  the  diird  day ! " 

A5  G:c  5:r=s£-ir  vz'^z.  H*  chose  Him,  the  Holy  Spirit  hal 
s:c  bete  r-vi=  t:  th-t  S:g  cc  *caxs  in  vain.  He  lecdved  His 
r*s;r^r^  —  tbi  Irvi  :c  it.  UsiaSacnced  by  voridly  orpru- 
of^tiil  z:«:crris,  ht  trrq^r  bcc liie  the  scribes  and  Pharisees^ 
t^  5n-:cbfr  tie  trrrL  Nor.  Iilce  Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  did 
he  L-De  r:  IT  his  :■«-=  heart;  or,  like  Saol  of  Tarsus, after- 
-wsrzs.  resi?:  it  is  i=  un-w-eicooie  conviction.  Far  fix)m  it! 
Fcr  when,  is  the^-  were  cocne  into  the  coasts  of  Caesaiea 
Philrrp-:-  Jesus  i5k*i  th^  twel\x?,  "  Wliom  say  ye  that  I  am?* 
the  childlike  a:>i  irrnyjIsSne  50a  and  disciple,  true  to  his  names 
of  Cepiiis  2nz  Peter.  w::h  al!  the  energy  of  his  nature,  imme- 
diately answered,  -  Thru  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
G:  i  ' 

••  Biei-ef  art  th-u,  S:z:cr.  Bar-Jona :"  for  flesh  and  blood 
kath  nc:  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  mv  Father  which  is  in 
heaven/"  his  Messiih  a?   quickly  responded.     "  Blessed,"  to 
having  surrenderee  hirnself  to  this  teaching  and>*ielded  to  A** 
convict:  :n  :  •"  blessed,"  in  having  allowed  God  to  speak  through 
him,  and  so  fu!n"in^   the  great  design  of  his  being;   aH^ 
'•  blessed,"  in  having  been  taught  at  the  will  of  the  Fath^'^ 
and  by  the  Spirit  as  He   is  in  the   incarnate   Son;    for  fT^ 
have  been  thus  taujjht.  nroved  him  to  be  bom  a  new  mai^ 
such  as,  though  he  might  &11,  could  never  be  lost     Thric^ 
blessed  Simon  I 

"  The  Son  of  the  living  God,''  or,  the  Son  of  Jehovah !   That^ 
which  had  been  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  lest  they, 
fearful  and  unbelieving,  should  bur\'it  forever,  was  revealed  to 
the  simple-hearted  fisherman  for  the  very  reason  that  God 
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^w,  when  pressed  by  His  Son,  he,  worldly  unwise  and  im- 
■^dent,  would  declare  it  In  his  heart,  Simon  "  believed  " 
^^  truth,  "  unto  righteousness,"  but  by  speaking  it  aloud,  he 
i-de  "  confession  "  "  unto  salvation."  And,  at  this  time,  it  was 
^'only  unto  his  own  salvation,  but  that  of  the  whole  world, 
ithout  this  step  of  his,  the  way  would  not  hav€  been  opened 
'  the  Christ  to  make  His  confession  before  the  Sanhedrin ; 
%i  without  that,  the  world  would  never  have  had  its  Saviour, 
r  only  by  confession  before  the  high  priest,  could  Jesus 
^mpass  His  vicarious  death. 

The  words,  such  as  "  never  man  spake,"  and  the  works,  such 
J  **  no  man  could  do  except  God  were  with  him,"  whilst  they 
ikindled  the  fatal  envy  and  hatred  of  the  Jews,  had  produced 
leir  legitimate  effect  on  His  true  Israelites ;  and  now  the 
Messiah's  whole  mind  could  be  turned  toward  Jerusalem, 
the  City  of  the  great  King,'*  but  whose  title  also  ran,  "  Thou 
lat  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto 
lee."  The  Foundation-stone,  which  had  long  been  ready, 
ight  now  be  laid,  for  the  next  minor  one  was  hewn  and  cut, 
id  the  succeeding  ones  were  in  rapid  progress.  Of  the  tem- 
e  which  was  to  rise  slowly  and  silently,  a  building  made 
ithout  hands,  the  pure  and  spotlesss  chief  corner-stone, 
Christ,"  had  appeared,  and  beside  itgits  neighbor,  the  precious 
tone,  *'  Cephas." 

"  How  long  dost  thou  make  us  to  doubt  ?  If  thou  be  the 
hrist,  tell  us  plainly^'  the  Jews  said  to  Jesus ;  and  Peter  by 
>eaking  aloud  the  conviction  cherished  in  his  inmost  heart, 
ad  now  presented  the  opportunity  for  the  Messiah  to  tell 
lem  "  plainly,"  and  therefore  to  die.  Hence  Jesus  instantly 
lessed  him,  and  promised  him,  besides,  a  particular  and  per- 
mal  reward — "And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  king- 
am  of  heaven  :.  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall 
5  bound  in  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth 
lall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  "Unto  thee^'  and  not  unto^^«, 
le  Messiah  said.  Consequently  the  promise  here  cannot  be  un- 
erstood  as  designed  for  all  of  the  apostles.  It  doubtless 
27 
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refers  to  the  closing  of  the  Jewish,  and  opening  of  the  Christian 
dispensation  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  and  was  fulfilled  ia 
Peter's  special  activity  at  that  time.     On  another  occasion 
Simon  confessed  in  the  name  of  the  twelve, — **  We  belkve 
and  are  sure  that  thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  liraf 
God/'  or;  "  the  Holy  One  of  God/'  which  is  without  doofat 
the  true  version.    This  confession  was  made  in  Capennini 
when,  under  the  figure, ''  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  cf  ■[ 
man,  and  drink   his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  3^u,"  Chmt    , 
had  been  declaring  the  truth  that  men  in  order  to  be  saved 
must  partake  of  His  whole  life,  human  as  well  as  divine,  and 
the  disciples  (outside  of  the  twelve)  murmuring,  had  said^ 
"This  is  a  hard  saying;  who  can  hear  it?"  and  " firoffl tint 
time  many  of  them  went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with 
him."     "  Jesus  said  therefore  unto  the  twelve.  Would  yc  alao 
go  away  ?    Simon  Peter  answered  him.  Lord,  to  whom  daD 
we  go?    Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.    And  we  have 
believed  and  know  that  thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  God."*    I 
It  was  an  acknowledgment  that  His  words  were  to  be  takai    \ 
in  a  spiritual  sense,  for  the  Jews,  looking  no  &rther  than  His 
material  body,  had  taken  them  literally,  and  "  strove  amoog 
themselves,  saying,  How  can  this  man  give  us  His  fiisk  to 
eat?''     But  it  was  also  a  confession,  though  of  His  spodes 
humanity ;  and  being,  as  such,  purely  Jewish,  Peter  by  ttc 
use  of  the  plural  "  We,"  could  make  it  in  the  name  of  all  Ac 
apostles ;  and  it  was  valuable  because  it  showed  that  throu^ 
their  &ith  in  Him  as  "  the  Holy  One  of  Grod,*'  they  could  tt- 
ceive,  though  darkly,  the  "  hard  saying  "  at  which  the  Icsjcr 
disciples  stumbled. 

The  full  and  perfect  confession,  on  the  contrary,  embradflg 
His  eternal  divinity  also,  which  was  made  in  Caesarea  Philipp 
was  wholly  unique  and  Christian.  There  the*  Master's  wofd^ 
"  thee  "  and  "  thou/'  by  limiting  the  blessing  and  rewani  to 
Peter,  showed  that  it  was  Simon's  very  own.  It  was  certainiy 
Bot,  at  that  time  (a  year  before  His  death),  the  confession  of 
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Thomas  (and  perhaps  of  others),  for  not  until  Thomas  had  seen 
the  Messiah  after  His  death  and  resurrection,  could  he  ex- 
claim with  perfect  truth  and  accuracy,  "  My  Lord,  and  my 
God ! "  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  probably  not  the  only 
thing  that  this  doubting  disciple  had  to  be  convinced  of. 
Had  that  been  all,  he  would,  when  he  saw  Him,  most  likely 
have  made  an  exclamation  of  rapture  like  the  Magdalene's 
**  Rabboni !  '^  whereas  his  words  are  a  fervent  confession  . 
for  Thomas,  too,  was  to  be  a  representative  Christian.  His 
slowness  to  believe  that  the  Master  had  risen  may  have  been 
produced  by  a  previous  difficulty  to  believe  in  His  highest 
divinity ;  for,  with  the  Jews,  it  was  one  thing  to  believe  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  quite  another  to  believe  that  the 
Messiah  was  God  :  and  it  was  still  another  and  harder  thing 
to  believe  that  He  was  highest  God,  or  "one"  with  "the  Fa- 
ther." Faith  in  this  would  have  made  all  things  possible  to 
Thomas,  even  the  news,  second  hand,  of  His  resurrection. 
But,  though  assured  by  many,  **  We  have  seen  the  Lord  "  (or 
Master),  he  protested,  "  Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the 
prints  of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  the  prints  of  the 
nails,  and  thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not  believe." 
This  was  not  the  language  of  one  who  had  believed  and  con- 
fessed that  Jesus  was  God.  Had  his  faith  begun  and  kept  pace 
with  Peter's  and  John's,  he  would  have  kept  in  their  company 
(as  he  afterwards  did)  and  run,  like  them,  to  the  sepulchre  at 
the  very  first  news  of  His  resurrection.  Instead,  he  wandered 
alone,  silent  and  sad.  And  yet  Thomas  was  the  man,  who — 
when  their  Lord,  to  waken  Lazarus,  spoke  of  going  into  Judea 
where  the  Jews  had  lately  sought  to  stone  Him — said  to  his 
brethren,  "  Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  him  ! "  Like 
the  women-disciples,  he  was  devoted  to  Christ,  and  loved 
Him  more  as  man  than  God.  But,  while  they  found  solace 
in  hovering  around  His  tomb,  he  hid  his  grief,  and  mourned 
apart.  Indeed,  how  could  all  the  followers  of  Jesus  help  lov- 
ing Him  more  as  man  than  God,  when  His  Divine  nature  was 
yet  in  abeyance !     However,  at  the  time  of  Thomas'  doubting 
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both  Christ's  natures  had  been  attested  by  His  resurrectioo, 
and  as  he  could  not  be  ordained  an  apostle  without  beUeving 
and  confessing  both,  Jesus  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  de- 
claring in  presence  of  Himself  and  "brethren"  His  humao 
nature  by  the  words,  *'  My  Lord^'  and  His  divine  nature  bjr 
the  words,  "  My  God!' 

The  confession  of  Simon  Bar-Jona  was  not  premeditated 
It  had  not  been  agreed  upon  between  him  and  his  fidiows. 
They  had  no  thought  that  their  Master  would  question  them 
concerning  the  quality  of  their  iaith,  nor  so  suddenly.  Jcsui* 
intended  the  answer  should  be  spontaneous.  And  it  was  I^ 
ter's  answer,  and  Peter's  confession.  It  was,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected of  him,  wholly  objective — ^"Thou  art  the  Christ,  die 
Son  of  the  living  God ! "  While  speaking,  Simon  had  no 
thought  of  himself,  nor  of  others.  It  was  also  adoring.  He 
was  lifted  above  himself,  enraptured  by  the  beauty  of  Ae 
Christ.  And  the  response  of  Jesus  was  just  as  ecstatic— 
"  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-Jona  :  for  flesh  and  blood  hath 
not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heavenl" 
The  confession  of  Thomas,  on  the  contrary,  though  made  so 
much  later,  and  under  such  happier  auspices,  differed  from 
Peter's  in  all  these  respects.  It  was  earnest,  but  it  was  en- 
tirely subjective,  and  also  wholly  self-appropriating — ^'Hj 
Lord,  and  viy  God."  This,  however,  was  but  right  and  natu- 
ral, for  none  but  Thomas  had  expressed  doubt  of  the  resur- 
rection, and  he  alone  was  to  be  convicted  and  convinced  He 
had  declared  his  unbelief  publicly  and  emphatically,  and  in 
the  same  manner  he  was  to  retract  it.  And  yet  when  the 
retraction  did  come,  through  his  tardy  confession,  this  was 
meagre  compared  with  Simon's,  for  the  words  of  Thomas, 
*'  My  Gody  fall  far  below  Peter's  words,  the  Son  of  the  living 
Goa''  (Jehovah).  The  spirit  of  Christ's  answer,  so  different 
from  the  spirit  of  his  reply  to  Peter,  proves  it :  ''Thomas,  be- 
cause thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed  :  blessed  are  they 
that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed."  The  message  (r 
the  women,  and  His  empty  grave  ♦had  been  enough  to  con- 
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vince  Peter  and  John  that  the  Lord  was  risen ;  and  though 
many  more  of  the  disciples,  gathered  together  on  the  evening 
of  His  resurrection,  "wondered,  and  believed  not,"  when  He 
appeared  among  them,  their  doubt  was  momentary  and  occa- 
sioned by  "joy.*^     It  was  too  blessed  to  believe. 

Simon  Bar-Jona's  confession  of  the  eternal  divinity  of  Christ, 
cannot  be  counted  that  of  his  brother-apostles,  and  made  in 
their  name,  any  more  than  his  denial  can  be  counted  theirs, 
and  made  in  their  name.  It  was  no  more  theirs,  and  made 
'  by  him  as  their  spokesman,  than  his  twice  suffering  for  this 
truth  afterward — first  in  denying  it,  and  then  in  dying  for  it — 
was  their  suffering,  and  endured  in  their  name.  John,  without 
doubt,  believed  as  much,  and  more,  for  he  was  both  medita- 
tive and  speculative,  and  could  "outrun  Peter;"  but  John  did 
not  speak.  His  work  was  yet  in  the  future ;  and  his  thoughts 
were  away  beyond,  intent  on  the  eternal  humanity  of  the 
Christ,  which,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  he  declared  in  his 
gospel  by  the  mystical  sentence — "And  the  Word  became 
flesh."  Observe — He  became  ''fleshy'  not  "  man,"  only.  St 
John  does  not  say  that  the  Word,  or  God  the  Son,  became 
**man*'  That  He  always  vfdis/m  ** essence  increaie\''  other- 
wise it  would  have  been  no  lasting  incarnation,  but  merely  a 
temporary  possession.  On  the  contrary,  John  declares  that 
He  (who  was  already  Man  essentially)  became  "  flesh,"  or 
created  dJid  mortal  **  mdin"  **forus  men  and  for  our  salvJition." 
In  that  brief,  sublime  sentence,  the  beloved  disciple  expressed 
the  difference  and  union  of  Christ's  natures,  the  similarity  and 
indivisibility  of  His  essences,  and  the  oneness  and  perpetuity 
of  the  incarnation. 

"  When  they  came  into  the  coasts  of  Caesarea  Philippi," 
and  Jesus  asked  His  disciples,  in  a  body,  "Whom  say  ye  that 
I  am  ?  "  the  majority  of  them  may  have  been  verging  to  the 
same  belief  and  confession  with  St.  Peter;  but  they,  like  John, 
were  all  silent  Simon  Bar-Jona  spake — he  only — boldly, 
clearly  and  promptly,  and  on  him  alone  (as  the  Prophet  pre- 
dicted in  naming  him  for  it  at  sight)  the  blessing  fell ;  because 
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at  this  stage  of  their  discipleship  the  Master  desired  br  moR 
than  prhfate  faith.    Circumstances  demanded  pubKc  comfessm, 
A  crisis  in  His  ministry  had  come  that  required  more  tbi 
believers  (whether  few  or  many)  in  His  eternal  divinity.    He 
needed  confessors  of  it  also.    One  at  least  of  the  twelve  mnit 
now  avow  it  frankly  and  openly,  or  there  would  be  a  check  Vk 
His  progress ;  and  "  Simon,  sumamed  Peter,"  proved  to  be 
that  one  absolutely  necessary  confessor.     In  this  way  the 
great  doctrine  of  Christ's  perfect  Divinity  was  **  estaUidiedt* 
^'at  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses/'  of  his  who  ^spake  it,  and  of 
His    who   sanctioned    the  words    and    their    speaker,     ft 
remained  for  the  Master,  '^  from  that  time  forth/'  to  mani-    j 
fest  and  prove  it.     And  the  same  words  and  works,  even  to    , 
His  resurrection  and  ascension,  that  would  show  Him,  Jesoi 
of  Nazareth,  to  be  their  true  Messiah,  were  likewise  to  shov 
that  their  true  Messiah  was,  from  all  eternity,  God  with  ''Ae 
Highest." 

SECTION  VIII. 

The  Secret  of  the  Ages. 

"  The  Son  of  the  living  God  ! "  "  Flesh  and  blood  "  had  not 
revealed  it  to  Simon,  for  flesh  and  blood  knew  it  not.    It  was 
"  the  mystery  "  (or  secret)  that  had  been  '*  hid  from  ages  and 
from  generations/'  *'  which  none  of  the  princes  of  this  world 
knew,  for  had  they  known  it  they  would  not  have  cniciBed 
the  Lord  of  glory; "  and  it  was  but  now  begun  "  to  be  made 
manifest  to  His  saints.'^     That  the  Messiah,  the  promise^ 
'*Seed  of  the  woman,"  should  also  be  the  Lord  incarnate,  h^* 
been  hidden  from  the  Jewish  Church.  God  had  ordained  it  fP^ 
the  glory  of  the  Christian.     Consequently  "  the  riches  of  tl^-*^ 
glory" — the  generation  of  His  Divine  in  connection  withlT^ 
human  life,  and  all  the  grand  results  thereof — had  also  been  hi^ 
den.  And  so,  too,  had  the  fact  been  concealed  that  this  regene^ 
ation,  or  "  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory/'  should  not  onl^ 
"  be  made  known/*  but  boldly  offered  "  among  the  Gentiles. 

As  the  beginning  of  this  secret  (Christ's  life  twoftUd)  ha^ 
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►een  revealed  to  Simon  Bar-Jona  first  of  all  men,  so  Simon 
vas  the  first  subject  of  it,  as  his  words  proved,  for  only  like 
aui  recognize  like.  This  revealing  was  indeed  for  his  own 
»lvation;  but  primarily  it  was  that  he,  the  out -spoken,  might 
:onfess  Christ's  one  twofold  life.  And  since  he  was  to  be 
liusj  distinguished  is  it  surprising  that  he  alone  was  person- 
lily  named  for  and  appointed  to  offer  it  to  all  men  publicly, 
3n  the  day  of  Pentecost,  in  the  words,  "  Repent,  and  be 
>aptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  Gift  of  the  Holy 
Grhost  ?  "  "  No  man  taketh  this  honor  unto  himself,  but  he 
that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron."  Therefore  the  primacy 
ibove  all  men,  which  was  given  to  Simon  Peter,  and  can  never 
be  taken  from  him,  is  this  :  He  was  the  first  to  whom  God 
revealed  (by  conviction  through  begetting)  the  eternal  and  in- 
::arnate  divinity  of  the  Messiah ;  the  first  He  called  upon  to 
confess  it ;  and  the  only  one  He  ordained  to  open  formally, 
smd  to  the  whole  world,  the  visible  Christian  Church.  For* 
said  their  Messiah,  when  Peter  showed  his  birth  by  his  con- 
fession, "  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven:  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven."  This  promise  was  literally  fulfilled 
Kvhen  St.  Peter,  carried  away  by  the  irresistible  spirit  of  the 
new  dispensation — which  is  for  *'  all  nations  "  and  "  every  crea- 
ture"— closed  the  exclusively  Jewish  and  opened  the  uni- 
versal Christian  church  by  offering,  not  only  to  the  Jews,  but 
to  the  Gentiles,  all  the  privileges  of  the  gospel,  in  the  com- 
prehensive words,  "  For  the  promise  is  to  you,  and  to  your 
:hildren,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord 
3ur  God  shall  call."  After  this  closing  and  opening  the  gov- 
ernment and  jurisdiction  passed  equally  into  the  hands  of  all 
he  apostles,  and  their  successors,  according  to  Christ's  sec- 
ondary promise,  "  Whatsoever  j^e  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
>ound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  ^^  shall  loose  on  earth  shall 
ye  loosed  in  heaven." 
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Though  twelve  apostles  were  called,  to  only  one  was  it 
given  to  speak  the  words  that  should  make  but  one,  in  this 
respect,  immortal.    The  son  of  Jonas  was  elected;  and  since 
God  uses  "  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  -confound  the 
wise/'  and  "  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
mighty,"  the  election,  as  far  he  was  concerned,  was  no  doubt 
based  on  his  gifts  of  receptivity,  frankness  and  impulsiveness; 
gifts  that  are  good  and  natural  and  not  uncommon,  but  whidi 
were  surely  given  to  him,  at  his  creation  of  the  first  Adam, 
for  this  definite  purpose.     Like  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  and  John 
the  Baptist,  he  may  have  been,  before  he  was  bom,  "ordained 
a  prophet  unto  the  nations."     But  he  was  not  chosen  for  his 
"  maturer  knowledge,"  since  this  was  the  result,  and  not  Ac 
cause  of  his  election.     The  other  apostles  were,  possibly,  as 
mature  as  he,  though  in  different  directions.     He  was  only 
advanced  in  this  one  (a  superior  conception  of  Christ's  penoo* 
alily)  and  that  was  for  a  particular  purpose.    And  having  been 
chosen  and  taught,  he  proved,  as  God  knew  he  would,  obedi- 
ent to  the  heavenly  impulse.     Very  different  from  Jonah  who 
fled,  and  Isaiah  who  faltered,  and  Moses  who  demurred,  he 
uttered  frankly  and  fearlessly  the  conviction,  which  he  after- 
ward scaled  with  his  blood,  when  Jesus  the  Master  had  set 
him  the  example  of  keeping  his  faith  at  the  price  of  his  life. 
While  eleven  were  silent,  Simon  Bar-Jona  spake;  and  of  all 
the  twelve,  elect,  foundation-stones,   hewn   in  darkness  and 
fashioned  in  secret,  the  words— "The  Son  of  the  living  God" 
— revealed  as  with  a  flash  the  one  most  precious. 
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)  publication  of  this  work  is  an  event  in  the  Reformed  Church, 
ig  the  last  half  century  the  Reformed  Church  has  been  devel- 
a  theology  consonant  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  her  life  and 
eion.  In  order  to  justify  its  separate  existence  as  a  denomi- 
I,  it  was  felt  that  this  Church  should  be  able  to  present  a 
of  Christian  truth  peculiarly  its  own.  Having  one  of  the  old- 
*  the  Reformation  Confessions,  and  the  most  oecumenical  of 
all,  the  effort  has  been  to  produce  a  theology  commensurate 
the  spirit  of  this  Confession.  The  work  of  developing  this 
%y  began  under  the  earlier  professors  in  her  Theological  Sem- 

Drs-  Kauch,  Nevin  and  Scnaff,  and  was  carried  rorward  on 
undation  then  laid  by  their  successors.  The  leading  princi- 
lopted  was  that  brought  out  by  the  leading  German  theolo- 
since  the  time  of  Schleiermacher,  the  principle  that  makes  the 

person  of  Christ  the  centre  and  norm,  as  well  as  the  source  of 
ianity.  Christianity  is  essentially  and  fundamentally,  not 
Y  doctrine,  nor  law,  but  life.  It  is  founded  on  truths  but  if 
£  what  truth  is,  Christ  Himself  furnishes  the  answer,  I  am  the 
.  Truth,  therefore,  is  personal.  Dr.  Patton  defines  truth  as 
freemen t  of  the  statement  with  the  objective  fact.  But  this 
tion  makes  truth  a  mere  abstraction.  Truth  is  objective,  it  is 
jective  reality,  it  is  living.  When,  therefore,  the  author  of 
ork  takes  the  Christological  principle  as  central  and  norma- 
1  theology,  he  takes  the  truest  and  best  course  in  develop* 
s  system.  This  principle  is  coming  more  and  more  to  rule  m 
ter  theology,  and  its  adoption  will  work  for  the  unification  of 
rangelical  churches.  While  the  author  finds  the  ultimate 
J  of  revealed  truth  in  the  living  person  of  Christ,  he  neverthe- 
akes  room  for  the  inspired  Scriptures,  the  written  word,  as  the 
nfallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  He  also  gives  Christian 
ousness  its  proper  place  in  the  development  of  truth  in  the 
;h.     Thus  tne  two  rrotestant  principles,  the  Word  of  God  and 
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J --rlr.  ;*:: :  -  rj  Fii:'-.  £- i  :hr:r  anion  in  the  perscm  of  Christ  The 
vT-!re-  ^  ri  :V  :--r  urc^rin>j  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  and  theooD- 
<-:::  ^?i:z:^  .:  iT.r:  :rj:2  c.>:::e»  from  the  glorified  Chriaty  through  the 
wr:ic-  »  .ri  Ij  :-:r  .  T^ra-.i.n  of  the  Holj  Spirit. 

C^-r  L . :: .*  o:  ".iis  w :.:k  U  seceanrilv  brief.  In  a  general  way  ifi 
le&iiinj  prlieirles  &r«  £•:•  well  known  in  our  Reformed  Church,  that 
f:r  ti-f  rva-irr^  of  :bi«  Review,  a  lengthy  notice  is  flcarcely  neoo- 
sarr.  b-:  in  :l:c  :'r.f-;l:i.":^:^  w-:rld  in  this  country  and  outnde  of  our 
Churcl.  i:  ir'.we:::*  a  £ew  <Ui:idpoini.  It  will  Tbe  welcomed,  there- 
fire,  we  zz-'zLH.  as  a  new  and  vigorous  contribution  to  theolog^cil 
«o:€>noe.  And  in  ti::?  vivw  ita  publication  comes  at  a  propitioQi 
time.  Views  or*  ihe^.l.'jy.  of  Scripture,  of  Confeanons,  are  undeigo- 
inj  chanj^ts.  The  &^  seen^  to  be  ripe  for  an  advance  movemeot 
in  ;he  :'ne.  1  >j:c^I  world.  May  not  the  Chriatolo^cal  principle 
adopted  in  :h:<  w.rk  Aid  in  sc'lving  some  of  the  new  problems  that 
are  airitaiin^  the  Ch.:rehc$? 

To  do  this  w.jrk  pr^i^r  justice  would  require  an  articla  Our 
pre^n:  pur]:o»;  is  mertly  to  express  our  great  satisfaction  with  its 
contents,  and  t>  Lv.mniend  it  to  the  reading  public,  not  only  in  our 
own.  but  also  in  other  churches. 

Thi  r«iLM4.  A  ne-sr  Tr«ns*A:i>n  with  Introdnctory  Easay  and  Notes.  ^J 
John  DeWitt,  D.H..  LUD^  L  H.D..  Senior  Biblical  Professor  in  the  Thsobgi- 
cfti  S^auQ&rr  *t  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  and  a  Member  of  the  Old  TesUmast 
Rerision  Oomp^nr.     New  York :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.    1891.  Prieib 

We  can  unhe$itatin:ily  commend  this  volume  to  our  readera^  88  a 
work  oi' unusual  merit.  The  new  translation  of  the  Psalms  which  it 
prt»::nc<.  is  a  m«:*st  admirable  one  on  account  of  its  faithfulnesB  to 
the  oriirinal.  and  iis  suj^rior  metrical  qualities.  It  adds  new  beauty 
for  the  Euiilish  reader  to  the  praise  songs  of  Israel  and  so  incieaM 
their  attractiveness  and  |K»ver.  The  introductory  essay  is  a  valua- 
ble one,  and  the  notes  which  preface  and  explain  the  different 
psalms,  though  brief,  are  all  verv  scholarly  and  instructive.  The 
book  ought  to  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  Christian  family. 

Thk  Piople's  Bibl*:  :  Disoturses  upon  Holy  Scripture.  By  Joseph  Parker, 
D.D.,  Minister  of  the  City  Temple.  Holbom  Viaduct,  London;  Author (rf 
"Ecce  Deus,'*  "The  Paraclete,"  etc.,  etc.  VoL  XIV.  EcolesiA^teB— The 
Song  of  Solomon — Isaiah,  sxvi.  New  York:  Funk  &,  Wagnalls,  Publishen^ 
18  and  UO  Aitor  Place.     1891.     Price  11.60. 

These  discourses  are  possessed  of  the  same  brilliant  qualities  that 
characterize  those  of  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  series.  They  are 
not  critical  dissertations,  but  practical  expositions  of  the  important 
truths  of  that  portion  of  Scripture  to  which  they  relate.  They  can- 
not be  read  without  profit,  and  will  be  sure  to  promote  "  high 
thought  and  holy  living.*'  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  the  ear- 
lier volumes  of  the  work  will  of  course  desire  this  volume  also. 
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Tbb  OnrBB4L  Epistles  or  St.  Jambs  and  St.  Judb.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Plum- 
in^r,  M.Am  D.D.,  Master  of  Unirersity  College,  Durham ;  formerly  Fellow 

t  snd  Seoior  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  New  York  :  A.  C.  Armstrong  & 
Son.     Price,  |1.60. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  series  known  as  "  The  Expositor's  Bi- 
Ue*"  and  is  a  work  of  decided  merit.  It  it  divided  into  thirty- eight 
dusters.  Of  these  the  first  is  introductory,  and  treats  of  the  Cath- 
olic Epistles.  Of  the  remaining  thirty-seven  chapters,  twenty-eight 
are  devoted  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  and  nine  to  that  of  St.  Jude. 
Besides  the  contents  of  the  Epistles,  their  autheiiticity,  authorship 
and  relations  to  other  Scriptures  and  Apocryphal  writings  are  ably 
discussed.  Dr.  Plummer  is  disposed  to  believe  that  St.  James  and 
St.  Jude  werefreal  brothers  of  our  blessed  Lord.  The  exposition  of 
both  Epistles  is  scholarly  and  instructive.  The  volume  will  be 
fbnnd  |a  truly  valuable  addition  to  the  series  of  which  it  forms  a 
part. 

Thb  Book  or  Pboybbbs.  By  R.  F.  Horton,  M.A.,  Hamp stead ;  late  Fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford.  New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  61  East  10th 
Street,  near  Broadway.    1891.    Price,  |1.60. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  same  series  as  the  one  just  noticed. 
In  it  the  teachings  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  are  considered.  First 
in  a  brief  introductory  section  the  general  character  of  this  portion 
of  God's  Word  is  described.  Then  in  thirty-one  expository  lectures, 
or  practical  sermons,  the  author  treats  the  book  as  a  uniform  com- 
position, following  chapter  by  chapter  the  order  which  its  compiler 
adopted,  and  bringing  the  scattered  sentences  together  under  sub- 
jects which  are  suggested  by  certain  more  striking  points  in  the  suc- 
cessive chapters.  In  this  way  he  has  succeeded  m  reviewing  the 
greater  part  of  the  contents  of  the  book.  The  subjects  accordmgly 
discussed,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say>  are  all  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. Their  treatment  throughout,  we  would  yet  add,  is  highly 
judicious  and  edifying. 

Tbb  Book  or  Lbtitious.  By  the  Rev.  S  H.  Kellogg.  D.D.,  Author  of  **The 
Jews;  or  Prediction  and  Fulfilment,"  ''TheLightof  Asia  and  the  Light  of  the 
World,"  etc.  New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  61  East  Tenth  Street,  near 
Broadway.     1891.     Price,  |1.50. 

This  i»  still  another  volume  of  the  "  Expositor's  Bible."  Leviticuq, 
the  contents  of  which  it  aims  to  expound,  is  not  a  very  attractive  book 
to  the  ordinary  reader  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  It  is  a  book,  how- 
ever, which  is  nevertheless  worthpr  of  careful  study.  To  the  ancient 
people  of  Israel  it  had  a  special  importance,  as  setting  forth  the  law 
that  was  to  govern  them,  and  we  therefore  need  to  acquaint  our- 
selves with  it,  if  we  would  at  all  understand  the  significance  of  the 
history  of  this  wouderful  people.  Besides  this,  it  has  a  value  for  us 
as  presenting,  in  a  singularly  vivid  manner,  the  fundamental  con- 
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dittons  of  true  religion,  and  as  soggerting  the  prineiplei  «UA 
should  fi^ide  human  legislatora  who  would  mk  aooofamg  to  tit 
mind  of  GhxL  Moreover,  it  is  of  use  to  us  abo  as  embodjingii 
type  and  figure,  prophecies  of  things  yet  to  oorne^  pertaiiuiig  to 
Messiah's  kingdom. 

In  the  intr^uctory  chapter  of  his  exposition  of  the  book  note 
consideration.  Dr.  Kellogg  presents  strong  reasons  for  the  Miwie 
origin  and  the  inspired  authority  of  its  legislation.  This  he  diOM 
was  the  view  of  Christ,  and  for  himself  he  says  **  We  then  slnd 
without  fear  with  Jesus  Christ,  in  our  view  of  the  taiffn  $ai 
authority  of  the  book  of  Leviticus."  His  exposition  of  the  boekii 
tiioroughly  evangelical  in  tone,  and,  at  the  same  time,  hiffhlj  lali^ 
esting  and  instructive.  We  heartily  commend  the  ¥^000  ass 
work  that  is  worth  possesBing,  and  tnat  wiU  amplj  vepmj  eanfil 
reading.  * 

Mt  JouKiiiT  TO  JcKUSALKM.  Inoludiiig  Ti«T«la  in  Engluid,  Sootlaad.  TrdisJ. 
Friinoe,  Belgium,  Germany,  Holland,  Switierland,  Italy,  Orecrtt,  IMNy, 
Palestine  and  Esypt.  By  Rer.  Nathan  Hnbb^.  With  64  llUislialii 
New  York:  Printed  by  Hnnt  &  Eaton,  150  Fifth  Afenns.  1890.  Pri0s,fljO|. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hubbell  made  a  trip  to  Jerusalem  in  1889,  with  Ab 
Fall  Palestine  Party,  which  was  organized  by  him.  In  the  volnne 
now  before  us  he  gives  an  account  of  his  journey,  its  ttghts  and  s^ 
nifications,  with  personal  impressions  and  adventures.  A  lam  pnt^ 
tion  of  the  book  was  written  while  travelling  and  appealed  u  ths 
form  of  foreign  letters  in  the  Daily  Journal  and  Courier  of  Neir 
Haven,  Conn.  Though  there  is  nothing  specially  new  in  the  bonk, 
it  is  nevertheless  quite  readable  and  admirably  suited  for  a  pboe  in 
the  family  and  Sunday-school  library.  It  has  all  the  interest  of  As 
ordinary  Sunday  school  story  book,  and  will  p]X)ve  far  more  instno- 
tive  and  profitable. 

Sketches  or  Jewish  Life  in  the  First  Cbkturt.  Nioodemus ;  or  Soeasi  is 
the  Days  of  Our  Lord.  Gamaliel ;  or  Scenes  in  the  Times  of  Saint  PsuL  B>7 
James  Strong,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theologjin  Draw  Tbeo- 
logical  Seminary.  New  York :  Hunt  &  Eaton.  Cindnnati :  Craastoa  k 
Stowe.     1891.    Price,  60  cenU. 

In  the  sketches  contained  in  this  little  volume,  Dr.  Strong  assomei 
the  task  of  setting  in  a  fresh,  but  not  altogether  novel  aspect,  tiro 
well-known  characters  of  sacred  story,  and  to  weave  around  them  tbe 
principal  features  of  the  first  era  of  Christianity.  The  first  relatM 
more  especially  to  our  blessed  Lord,  and  the  second  to  St.  Paul,  si 
indicated  in  their  titles.  Though  we  cannot  praise  very  highly  tbe 
artistic  qualities  of  these  sketches,  we  can  yet  commend  them  as  pre- 
senting important  facts  and  truths  in  an  attractive  form.  The  book 
is  admirably  adapted  to  supply  a  want  of  proper  readine  for  the 
young,  and  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  Sunday-school  Ubraiy* 
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[f  young  persons  generally  read  more  books  of  this  character  and 
sentimental  love  stories  and  foolish  adventures  it  would  be  a 


pneat  gain  to  them. 

Thb  DisxikSKs  or  Pxrbonalitt.  By  Ih.  Ribot,  Proferaor  of  Comparative  and 
Szperimental  Psychology  at  the  College  of  France,  and  Editor  of  the  **  Revue 
PhUoeophique."  Aothorised  translation.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Company.     1891.    Price,  76  cents. 

In  this  treatise  the  diseases  of  personality  are  considered  with  a 
view  of  throwing  some  light  on  its  nature.  The  book,  which  is  a 
small  volume  of  157  pages,  is  made  up  principally  of  four  chapters 
which  treat  respectively  of  organic  disorders,  emotional  disorders, 
the  disorders  of  the  intellect,  and  the  dissolution  of  personality.  In 
an  introductory  section  the  object  of  the  treatise  is  set  forth,  and  in 
a  concluding  section,  the  results  attained  are  presented.  '*  By  per- 
son," Professor  Kibot  states,  *'  we  generally  understand  the  individ- 
ual as  clearly  conscious  of  itself  and  acting  accordingly."  In  this 
he  is  no  doubt  correct.  But  we  cannot  consent  to  tne  conclusion 
which  he  reaches,  that  "  consciousness  is  not  an  entity,  but  a  sum 
of  states,  of  which  each  is  a  phenomenon  of  a  particular  kind,  bound 
up  with  certain  conditions  of  the  activity  of  the  brain,  which  exists 
when  they  exist,  is  lacking  when  they  are  absent,  disappears  when 
they  disappear ;  *'  and  that  accordingly ''  the  organism  and  the  brain, 
as  its  highest  representation,  constitute  the  real  personality,  containing 
in  itself  all  that  we  have  been,  and  the  possibilities  of  all  that  we 
shall  be,"  so  that  '*  the  unity  of  the  ego  is  not  that  of  the  one-entity 
of  spiritualists,  which  is  dispersed  into  multiple  phenomena,  but  the 
co-ordination  of  a  certain  number  of  incessantly  renascent  states, 
having  for  their  support  the  vague  sense  of  our  bodies."  Many 
interesting  facts,  however,  are  brought  forward  in  support  of  this 
conclusion. 

Thb  Soul  of  Man.  An  Inyestigation  of  the  Facts  of  Psychological  and  Experi- 
menul  Ptfychoiogy.  By  Dr.  Paul  Cams.  With  152  Illustrations  and  Dia- 
grams. Chicago,  111. :  The  Open  Court  PubUshing  Company.  1891.  Price, 
|3.00. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  human  soul  ?  This  is  a  problem  upon 
the  proper  solution  of  which  a  great  deal  depends.  It  lies  at  the 
very  centre  of  philosophy  and  of  ethics.  With  this  problem  the 
volume  before  us  has  to  do.  The  principal  things  of  which  it  treats 
ate,  the  philosophical  problem  of  mind,  the  rise  of  organized  life,  the 
physiological  facts  of  brain-activity,  the  immortality  of  the  race  and 
the  data  of  propagation,  the  investigations  of  expeiimental  psychol- 
ogy, and  the  ethical  and  religious  aspects  of  soul-life.  All  these 
subjects  Dr.  Carus  discusses  in  a  very  interesting  and  thorough 
manner,  from  the  standpoint  of  positive  monism  which  at  present 
prevails  to  so  great  an  extent  in  philosophy  and  science. 
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Aj  rrriris  :'--r  -^ .rk  t^  caaao:  accept  as  correct,  either  the  jlut 
c«*:^::i::Si.  vi-rv  :-j.:  ^lairr.irs?  It.  or  the  psj^ological  conclnflOH 
arriveii  a.:  ir.  ::.  Yr:  wr  L^ve  found  the  work,  neverthelen,  botk 
a:in.j'.:T-r  ;iL.i  ■.'s'rzr.W^  in  account  of  the  large  amount  of  imnn>- 

tan:  :x:i=  Z'^.xriz.^  z.  i..-=  p.inie  under  discuasion,  which  the  anthor 
has  o.ll^  :iri  Li:  lL?  S.vk  ar.d  which  can  no  where  el^e  be  finind  w 
c:-Eiv-:!iiezi:lj  c.z.^i^mi  and  pres^rnted.  The  illustrationa  which  ire 
nunL-frro^  and   vrrv  due,   add  alfi)  greailj   to    the   value  of  thk 

Coc-.tm:nj  :L«:  si^iij  of  pcsvchologr  to  which  his  book  is  a  coo- 
iribuii  -n.  Dr  Carii  vrrry  tru.v  savs  : 

••  It  is  ind'.ij:-=a5a'f/.e  f.r  everj  one  who  has  to  deal  with  peopk; 
and  whj  L3«  no:';  :r.e  physician,  the  clergvman,  the  empiojerflf 
labt'jr.  :ae  •.•:£ o-er  in  me  armj.  the  pr*jfe£eor,  the  merchant,  the  banker 
almost  every  -..ae  htis  :>.>  deal  with  pe*jple,  and,  above  all  the  law- 
yer SL-lf-knowleti  je  U  n  .•:  sufficient  to  make  us  free ;  it  mast  be 
9elf-kn<jwloi^  'j-ii  ihe  kn  iwledge  of  other  people;  it  must  befldf- 
knowletige  in  the  broade&t  seiiae,  knowledge  of  the  soul,  of  the  mo- 
tives that  work  u^-jn,  and  can  be  employed  to  afiect  man's  senti- 
ments. It  is  only  knowledge  that  can  make  us  free;  and  knowledge 
will  make  us  free.  And  because  it  makes  us  free,  knowledge,  and 
chiedy  so  jsychologiL-al  knowledge,  is  power." 

Co5ci«i  Dicri05AET  or  Cbbiitxa9  EaowLKDGi.  Edited  by  Rer.  SaibmI 
Mftcaule J  Jackson.  M.  A.  A^jociate  Elitors:  Rer.  Talbot  Wilson  Chftmben, 
D.D..  LL.l) ,  of  the  0>IIegiiite  Reformed  Protesuac  Dutch  Chureh,  New  Toit 
citr,  aa<i  Rer.  Frank  Huga  Foster,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History,  Thto- 
logical  SeoiiDary,  Uoerlio.  Onio.  New  Vork :  The  Christian  Literature  Con- 
pany,  l*:'.*!. 

We  have  space  only  for  a  brief  notice  of  this  valuable  and 
im}xjrtaut  work  at  thU  time.  It3  object  is  '*  to  furnish  in  a  coQcise 
form,  iniurmatiou  ufx^n  biblical,  archoeologicul,  ecclesiastical  and 
historical  topics.  Hence  the  vocabulary  has  been  pur|X)sely  made 
very  lar;^,  and  most  of  the  articles  very  condensed," 

An  error  occurs  under  the  title  "  Reformed  Church,"  in  stating 
that  *'  in  18 oG  Marshall  College  was  founded  at  Lancaster,  Pa." 
It  should  be  **  at  Mercersburg,  Fa." 

The  work  is  prepared  iu  the  best  style,  and  is  worthy  a  placd  in 
every  good  library. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  HUMANITY  TO  DIVINITY. 

BY  PRESIDENT  J.   8.   8TAHR,  PH.D.  D.D. 

Man  occapies  a  unique  position  in  the  order  of  created 
things.  He  is  a  citizen  of  two  worlds,  and,  as  such,  the  con- 
necting link  between  two  economies,  the  natural  and  the  spirit- 
ual. Linked  by  his  physical  organization  to  the  material 
world,  and  partaking  of  the  order  of  development  which  pre- 
Taik  in  the  whole  natural  system,  he  also  transcends  this  order, 
and,  in  virtue  of  his  spiritual  endowments,  his  intellectual  and 
moral  life,  he  belongs  to  a  higher  realm  in  which  he  unfolds 
the  real  significance  of  his  existence  under  conditions  which 
the  physical  order  cannot  control.  He  belongs  to  the  world 
of  spirit,  and  his  life  is  moulded  by  spiritual  influences. 

The  mere  statement  of  this  fact,  however,  does  not  go  far 
towards  determining  man's  real  position.  The  admission  that 
there  are  two  orders  of  existence,  the  natural  and  the  spiritual 
(or  supernatural),  only  makes  room  for  the  contemplation  of  a 
higher  relation  in  which  both  stand  as  a  connected  system  of 
things,  to  God  who  is  the  ground  or  source,  the  author  and 
28  429 
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governor,  the  end  or  goal  of  the  whole  creation.     Looking  at 
the  subject  from  this  point  of  view,  what  shall  we  say  of  maa  f 
Shall  we  include  him  with  the  other  orders  of  creation,  and  saj 
that,  like  everj  other  creatare,  man  was  conatituted  by  the  act 
of  Gad  so  that  he  has  a  separate,  aatonomic  existence,  infmor, 
however,  to  God,  and  dependent  upon  Him  as  the  groand  tad 
source  of  his  being  ?     Or  shall  we  say  that -man,  constitoted  bj 
the  breath  of  the  Almighty,  is  the  outgoing  or  efflax  of  God, 
a  part  of  the  stupendous  All,  which  comes  to  consciousness  aod 
self-poised  activity  in  the  personality  of  man?     There  is  t 
measure  of  truth  in  either  view,  and  both  statements  are  defec- 
tive in  that  they  do  not  bring  out  the  whole  truth.     As  wa 
have  seen  that  man  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  nat- 
ural and  the  supernatural  order,  so,  in  a  certain  sense,  maa,  in 
the  full  development  of  his  life,  mediates  between  the  eieatad 
order  and  the  Creator.     He  cannot  be  identified  with  the  Cre- 
ator; that  would  be  pantheism.     He  cannot  be  abstractly  sep- 
arated ;  that  would  be  deism.     He  has  some  things  in  common 
with  both  terms,  and  bis  relation  to  either,  accordingly,  can  be 
determined  only  in  the  light  of  his  relation  to  the  other.    That 
is,  if  we  would  determine  the  relation  between  humanity  and 
divinity,  we  must  look,  not  on  one  side  of  human   nature  only, 
to  see  what  connection  there  is  between  it  and  the  divine  na- 
ture above  it,  but  also  on  tlie  other  side  to  see  the  relation  be- 
tween man's  physical,  psychical  and  spiritual  constitution,  and 
the  order  of  life  which  prevails  in  the  world  to  which  he  appa- 
rently belongs,  and  of  which  he  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  in- 
tegral part. 

Looking  towards  nature  we  see  at  once  the  kinship  betwe^ 
man  and  the  physical  order  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  It 
is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  man  is  the  crown  and  perfection  of 
this  whole  order.  And  yet  the  statement,  trite  as  it  is,  empha- 
sizes an  aspect  of  the  subject  without  which  we  cannot  get  a 
true  insight  into  the  wonderful  constitution  of  man,  nor  a  tme 
conception  of  nature  itself,  of  its  development  and  meaning. 
As  the  perfection  of  nature,  man  is  not  an  addition  made  to  it 
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r  a  separate  act.  The  crown  of  nature  is  not  imposed  from 
ithoat.  It  is  the  highest  point  reached  in  the  development 
'  evolution  of  nature,  a  process  which  began  bj  the  first  ere- 
ive  act,  and  went  forward  in  a  series  of  steps  or  stages,  not 
deed  bj  the  operation  of  blind,  natural  forces,  but  by  the 
imanent  energy  of  God  Himself,  until,  as  when  the  refiner 
irifies  silver,  the  process  is  complete  when  he  sees  his  own 
nage  in  the  metal  contained  in  the  cupel,  the  great  Creator 
bw  His  own  image  in  the  work  of  His  hands,  and  the  world 
as  complete. 

The  development  of  nature,  accordingly,  leads  up  to  man. 
rrest  its  development  at  any  point  short  of  man,  and  it  is  in- 
>mplete.     Sunder  any  form  of  life  from  other  forms,  or  take 
ly  natural  object  out  of  its  relation  to  others  as  links  in  the 
reat  chain  which  binds  all  to  man,  and  it  has  no  meaning, 
here  are,  in  these  days  savana  who  claim  to  have  discovered 
lat  there  is  no  teleology  in  the  world.     But  if  all  nature  tends 
»wards  man,  if  every  stage  of  its  development  is  prophetic  of 
ie  next  and  of  the  final  or  highest,  how  can  we  fail  to  discover 
le  golden  cord  of  meaning  which  runs  through  it  all  ?     Prof, 
phn  Fisk,  one  of  the  most  pronounced  evolutionists  in  Ameri- 
»,  says:  "The  Darwinian  theory,  properly  understood,  re- 
laces  as  much  teleology  as  it  destroys.     From  the  first  dawn- 
ig  of^  life  we  see  all  things  worlcing  together  towards  one 
lighty  goal,  the  evolution  of  the  most  exalted  spiritual  quali- 
ies  which  characterize  humanity."  *     And  again,  **  I  believe  it 
as  been  fully  shown  that  so  far  from  degrading  humanity,  or 
•utting  it  on  a  level  with  the  animal  world  in  general,  the  doc- 
rine  of  evolution  shows  us  for  the  first  time  how  the  creation 
nd  the  perfecting  of  Man  is  the  goal  toward  which  Nature's 
rork  has  been  tending  from  the  first."  f     Such  a  statement 
rom  such  a  source  is  certainly  significant.     The  theist,  there- 
ore,  who  does  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  account  for  the 
rder  of  nature  on  purely  mechanical  principles,  discerns  in 
very  advancing  step  a  preparation  for  and  approach  to  the 
oming  of  man  as  nature's  destined  head  and  lord. 

*'nie  Deetlny  of  Man,  pp.  118,  114.  f  Ibid.  p.  107. 
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tbroogh   al!  the  preT:oii9  ages,  and  Ibe  derelopment  of  tkfl 
worH  froa  this  time  forward  mast  hold  in  the  sphere  of  mind 
or  history.     We  bare  said  that  nature  itself  seems  to  recogniM 
thU  fact.     Net  only  is  room  made  for  the  coming  of  man,  bat 
there  is  even  a  change  in  the  organization  of  nature  to  prepare 
the  waj  for  it.     This  is  seen  first  in   the  purification  ef  the 
atmosphere,  the  increase  of  dry  land,  the  adjustment  of  climate^ 
and  the  structure  of  the  continents,  so  that  the  earth  becomes 
a  fit  place  of  abode  for  man.     Secondly,  while  brain  substance 
increased,  the  bulk  of  the  animal  body  was  reduced  at  the  time 
of  man's  appearance  in  the  world.     The  brain  capacity  of  an 
average  man  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped ape  that  has  yet  been  found.     On  the  contrary,  the 
huge  monsters  that  were  found  in  the  world,  in  the  sea,  on  the 
land,  and  in  the  air,  the  fierce  and  terrible  beasts  that  held 
sway  on  the  earth,  making  it  seem,  when  brute  force  was  tri- 
umphant, like  the  work  of  a  demon  rather  than  an  actualised 

*  Manual  of  Geology,  p.  69tS. 
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thought  of  Ood,  rapidly  disappeared  to  make  room  for  the  su- 
premacy of  mind.  Thirdly,  when  the  time  for  man's  entrance 
into  the  world  was  approaching^  the  earth  produced,  as  it  had 
ne^er  done  before,  the  plants  and  animals  especially  useful 
to  man,  providing  thus  for  man's  support  and  ministering  to 
his  wants.  As  Crashaw  paraphrased  the  account  of  our  Lord's 
first  miracle,  '*  The  conscious  water  saw  its  God  and  blushed," 
80  we  may  say  of  nature  when  man  entered  the  world : 

**  Now  oonseioos  nature  law  its  lord, 
And  bowed,  and  tribute  brought." 

Again,  this  pre-eminence  is  manifest  in  man's  mastery  over 
nature.  Even  now  this  mastery  is  evident  in  man's  relation  to 
nature,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  ideal  relation 
between  the  two  involves  a  great  deal  more  than  we  now  have  any 
conception  of,  so  that,  if  it  were  actualized,  the  intelligence  and 
will  of  man  would  have  absolute  control  of  nature.  In  the 
order  of  our  life,  nature  is  necessary  both  to  the  natural  and 
spiritual  life  of  man,  in  the  sense  that  there  can  be  no  growth  or 
development  without  it.  It  is  the  basis  of  physical  life ;  it  is 
the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  intellectual  growth ;  it  conditions 
the  movements  of  human  society  without  which  there  can  be 
no  moral  development.  But  while  this  is  true,  man  exer- 
cises mastery  over  nature  in  that  he  rises  above  the  hostile 
influences  which  prevail  in  the  world,  defends  himself  against 
the  elements  and  wild  beasts,  and  in  the  face  of  obstacles  se- 
cures the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence.  He  even  uses  the 
forces  of  nature  according  to  their  inherent  laws,  and  makes 
them  instruments  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  purposes, 
pressing  them  into  service  on  every  side,  both  for  the  material 
advancement  of  the  world  and  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
elevation  of  the  human  family.  In  consequence  of  this  rela- 
tion to  nature  man  not  only  occupies  a  higher  position,  but 
nature  itself  is  lifted  up  and  glorified.  Man  reacts  upon  na- 
ture,  and  through  his  influence  and  power  nature  enters  into 
the  movement  of  human  history  and  becomes  both  a  theater  and 
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a  factor  of  progress  wholly  anlike  the  nnooucioiia  deTelopm«it 
to  which  we  hare  previously  referred. 

From  this  point  of  view  man  is  lord  of  the  earth.     The  en- 
dowments which  he  possesses,  the  powers  which  he  exercises  in 
this  relation,  his  intelligence  and  conscious  choice  of  means  for 
the   accomplishment   of  particular   ends,  suggest   at  least,  if 
they  do  not  prove,  his  relation    to  a  higher  world  from  whick 
he  has   received   this    dominion    and    lordship.      This    pre- 
sumption is  strengthened  by  the  testimony  of  man's  oonseioni- 
ness  and  the  longings  and  aspirations  of  the  human  heart  in  all 
ages  and  climes.     Man  acknowledges  his  dependence  upon  i 
Higher  Power,  the  source  of  his  being,  and  he  seeks  communion 
and  fellowship  with  God,  his  soul  finding  no  rest  until  it  rosti 
in  Him.     Whatever  a  man's  profession  may  be,  he  is  by  natnre 
religious,  and  this  means  two  things  :  the  outgoing  of  the  heart 
for  communion  with  God  in  this  life,  and  the  yearning  of  the 
soul  for  immortality,  for  never-ending,  perfect  communion  wiA 
God  in  the  life  to  come.     It  is  a  striking  fact,  and  it  seems  to 
us   it   is   one  of  the  strongest   arguments,  outside  of  difino 
revelation,  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  that,  while  amani 
life  runs,  in  other  respects,  through  a  cycle,  so  that  after  his 
powers  have  passed  their  prime  we  notice  a  gradual  falling  away 
or  decay,  character,  the  form  in  which  the  inner  man  finds  ex- 
pression, the  result  of  a  man's  moral  and  religious  life  in  its 
reflex  action  upon  the  totality  of  his  powers  and  aptitudes,  does 
not  decay,  but  becomes  more  and  more  perfect  every  year. 
Does  not  that  look  for  a  continuance  beyond  the  grave?    The 
nature  and  destiny  of  man,  regarded  from  this  point  of  view, 
therefore  proclaim  with  a  thousand  tongues  a  higher  kinship 
than  that  of  earth,  and  relate  him  to  an  order  of  existence  not 
bound  up  with  the  natural  world  in  which  his  life  has  its  begin- 
ning.    This  much  is  evident  to  the  unprejudiced  observer,  with- 
out  any  reference  to  divine  revelation.   It  is  the  voice  of  nature 
crying  in  our  ears,  echoing  in  our  hearts,  refusing  to  be  silenced 
at  the  behest  of  any  school  of  science  or  philosophy,  or  drowned 
in  the  din  of  money-getting  and  the  whirl  of  dissipation.    Sajs 
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*.  Fisk  :  ''  The  materialistic  assumption  that  there  is  no  such 
$  of  things  [the  existence  of  thought  and  feeling  without  a 
3rial  brain],  and  that  the  life  of  the  soul  accordingly  ends 

the  life  of  the  body,  is  perhaps  the  most  colossal  instance 

useless  assumption  that  is  known  to  the  history  of  philoso- 

*         *         *     On  the  other  hand,  he  who  regards  Man 

le  consummate  fruition  of  creative  energy,  and  the  chief 

ct  of  Divine  care,  is  almost  irresistibly  driven  to  the  belief 

the  soul's  career  is  not  completed  with  the  present  life 
1  the  earth.'** 

rhat  we  have  said  thus  far  is  largely  negative  and  only 
es  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  positive  consideration  of  our 
ect.  We  see  that  while  man  is  the  last  product  of  nature's 
ard  movement,  he  is  not  ultimately  included  in  the  domain 
lature.  He  reaches  beyond  it  and  has  his  proper  home  and 
iny  in  the  spiritual  world.  Who  and  what  he  is,  nature, 
efore,  cannot  teach  us.  We  must  study  him  in  the  light  of 
ne  revelation. 

[ere,  at  least  so  far  as  general  principles  are  concerned,  we 
at  once  upon  firm  ground.  Whenever  the  question  turns 
he  spiritual  life  of  man  an(ihis  relation  to  a  higher  world, 
positive,  definite  statements  of  Scripture  are  in  sharp  con* 
t  with  the  vague  and  unsatisfactory  results  of  scientific  in- 
igation.  Concerning  the  origin,  nature,  and  destination  of 
I,  we  are  not  left  to  grope  in  the  dark,  or  sent  away  with  a 
btful  or  negative  answer.  We  are  told  explicitly  that  man 
es  from  God,  is  made  in  His  image  and  likeness,  and  is  in- 
led  for  a  life  of  communion  and  fellowship  with  Him  for  ever, 
gloved,  now  are  we  the  children  of  God,  and  it  is  not  yet 
le  manifest  what  we  shall  be.  We  know  that  if  He  shall  be 
lifested,  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  even  as 
is,"  1  John  iii.  2.  This  classic  passage  sets  before  us  the 
ization  of  the  original  promise  involved  in  man's  creation — 
alization  that  could  come  only  in  the  form  of  a  process  of 
dlopment.     As  the  natural  world,  leading  up  to  and  includ- 

*  The  Destiny  of  Man,  pp.  110-112. 
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ing  the  creation  of  man,  wm  not  nado  aft  oMi  ttraka  tal  i 
graduallj  into  existence,  the  idea  of  creation  vkioh  existed 
nallj  in  the  mind  of  God  being  realised  in  the  ages  tluwgjk'l 
concrete  process,  so  man  was  not  placed  in  Paradite  bj  CMii^ 
in  the  fullness  of  his  powers,  in  develqied  moral  atatare^  in  III 
communion  with  Qod,  as  Minwra  leqied  forth  in  panoply  ftai    ; 
the  head  of  Jupiter.    The  realisation  of  the  idea  of  isiB  » 
quired  a  process  which  continued  through  the  agea»  j^  is 
now  in  process  of  fblfillment|  for  ^  it  is  not  yet  made 
what  we  shall  be.'*    It  is  only  by  the  careful  stady  of  this  pii^ 
cess  in  its  different  stages  that  we  get  an  insight  iota  the idi^ 
tion  between  man  and  Qod,  or  between  humanity  and  difoAf 
as  this  relation  is  dcTcloped  in  the  Word  of  Ood.    There  M 
especially  three  points,  constituting  epoehs  in  the  htstotinil 
movement  to  which  we  have  referred,  that  call  for  qiedal  aMm-f 
tion.     These  are  Ist,  the  Creation  of  BCan,  2d,  the  Xnearttdiiij 
involving  Man's  Redemption,  3d,  the  Oiorilication  of 

I.    The  creation  of  man  is  the  completion  of  the 
creation,  in  the  sense  that  now,  when  man  lias  entsrti'Ai 
world,  the  way  is  open  for  a  union,  intelligent  and  free,  hstMK 
the  Creator  and  the  creature.  -The  process  by  which  the  ip- 
tem  of  created  things  is  to  fiod  its  end  in  God  who  is  its  sotrs^ 
is,  indeed,  not  finished,  for  successive  stepn  and  stages  are  i^ 
quired  before  that  end  can  be  reached.    But  man  is  so  ees^ 
tuted  that  he  is  the  centre  in  which  God  and  the  world  find  dni' 
union  ultimately  realized.     As  a  creature,  therefore,  man  eo** 
pletes  the  system  of  created  things.    At  the  same  timCi  W 
nature  is  such  that,  looking  forward  to  a  course  of  future  It* 
velopment,  possibilities  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  lomr 
orders  of  life  slumber  in  his  bosom.    In  one  sense,  aeoordiag^ft 
his  creation  is  the  same  with,  and  in  another  sense,  entlrelj 
different  from,  that  of  the  other  creatures  which  preoededhte* 
Let  us  consider  the  resemblance  and  the  difference. 

First,  we  have  to  do  here  with  an  act  of  creation.  This  ii  ts 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  two  other  processes  with  which 
it  is  sometimes  confounded,  via. :  emana^ioiiand  genemiion.  Is 
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former  the  substance  produced  is  the  same  as  that  from 
ich  it  is  produced.  The  process,  for  it  cannot  properly  be 
led  an  act,  is  involuntary  and  the  result,  by  the  outflow  of 
stance,  a  necessary  consequence  which  follows  from  the 
ure  of  the  substance  itself  and  the  laws  to  which  it  is  sub- 
t.  This  does  not  exclude  variety  and  development,  as  pre- 
•posed  in  the  pantheistic  conceptions  of  the  universe,  and  as 
strated  in  the  natural  world  by  the  production  either  of  con- 
ited  series  of  animals  and  plants,  or  of,  apparently,  new  indi- 
nals,  as  where  reproduction  takes  place  by  gemmation  or 
ion.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  same  substance  is  transfused 
ough  the  whole  extent  of  its  manifestation,  and  the  difference 
rariety  that  appears  is  due  only  to  a  difference  in  the  degree 
levelopment. 

.n  the  latter,  that  is  in  gfueraiion^  we  have  to  do  with  an  act 
ich  may  be  said  to  be  free  or  voluntary,  but  the  result  is  not 
B  but  necessary ;  that  is  to  say,  the  thing  generated  is  of  the 
le  nature  and  the  same  substance  as  that  by  which  it  is  gen- 
ted  (using  the  term  generation  not  in  its  chemical  but  in  its 
logical  sense),  making  due  allowance  for  the  modifications 
Kluced  by  the  different  factors  in  the  process,  and  by  environ- 

Dt» 

iovf  in  distinction  from  all  this,  creation  is  a  free  act,  the 
ling  into  existence  of  that  which  as  yet  is  not,  and  the  giving 
a  nature  and  constitution  according  to  the  will  of  the  Grea- 
,  The  act  is  voluntary  and  the  result  is  free,  that  is  it  de- 
tds  upon  the  will  of  the  subject  what  and  how  the  object  is 
t)e.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  act  is  arbitrary  or  willful ; 
lepends  upon  the  character  of  the  Creator  which  enters  into 

motive,  and  the  motive  intelligently  shaped  into  a  thought 
idea  controls  the  will,  so  that  the  act,  at  last,  is  only  the 
ward  expression  of  the  character  or  nature  of  the  subject, 
t  this  is  done  in  the  way  of  intelligent  freedom,  not  under 

control  of  blind  necessity. 

The  whole  creation,  then,  is  the  free  expression  of  a  thought 
God.     From  one  point  of  view  we  may  say  that  it  is  neces- 
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sarv ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  God  to  oommantcate  HioiselCi 
Bat  the  purpose  is  conceived  in  love  and  executed  in  wisdom, 
resting  upon  the  eternal  Logos  as  its  ground  and  fonndatioQ, 
and  realized  in  time  through  His  agency.  If  the  motive  is 
love  (or  take  the  other  view  that  the  motive  is  to  glorifj  the 
Creator),  it  must  return  again  in  its  final  and  complete  develop- 
ment, to  Go<l  who  is  its  end,  as  well  as  its  source.  This  in- 
volves an  order  of  things  leading  up  to  man  as  the  head  and 
lord  of  the  natural  world,  that  through  him  the  end  in  view 
may  be  reached. 

It  matters  not,  so  far  as  the  idea  of  creation  is  concerned,  by 
whiit  particular  method  the  different  orders  of  creatures  were 
called  into  existence.  Each  is  the  embodiment  of  a  thought  of 
God,  and  as  God  thinks  logically,  that  is  according  to  the  lavs 
of  thought  and  wills  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  His  being, 
there  is  no  doubt  an  intimate  relation  and  interdependence  of 
His  thoughts,  all  constituting  a  unity  and  leading  to  a  conelo- 
sion  as  strictly  as  a  demonstration  in  Euclid.  One  step  con- 
ditions and  involves  the  next;  and  it  makes  no  differenoe 
whether  the  relation  is  simply  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator  or 
whether  the  mode  of  operation  is  such  that  creation  begins  in 
the  establishment  of  an  order  of  existence,  such  as  matter  and 
its  forces,  in  and  through  which  by  the  immanent  energy  of  the 
Creator  the  plan  of  the  whole  is  wrought  out,  making  room  for 
the  coming  in  of  higher  potences  and  new  factors,  alwaya  ^  in 
the  fullness  of  time,''  until  the  whole  process  is  complete.  The 
Itttter,  to  us,  seems  by  far  the  more  reasonable  supposition.* 
But  in  either  case,  the  act  or  process  of  creation  is  the  bringing 
forth  of  that  which  previously  was  not,  and  that  which  for  its 
nature  and  qualities  depends  ultimately  upon  the  will  of  the 
Creator. 

It  is  to  be  observed  next  that  the  creature  does  not,  by  the 
act  of  creation,  become  absolutely  self-existent  or  independent 
of  the  Creator.     ''  For  there  is  not  a  moment  in  the  life  of  the 

*  See  Illingworth  :  <*  The  Incarnation  and  Deyelopment/'  in  Lax  Mundi,  p. 
162. 
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ereatare,  in  which  God  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  One  who 
preserves  His  creature,  streaming  through  it  with  His  all-per- 
vasive power,  and  giving  it   life,  and  breath,  and  all  things."'*' 
**  In  Him  all  things  consist,"  means  not  only  that  all  things 
have  their  centre  in  God,  their  '^  standing  together/'  but  also 
that,  except  in  Him  they  would  have  no  existence  at  all.   Every 
power,  every  movement,  every  operation  is  by  the   power  and 
energy  of  God.     It  is  difficult  to  explain  or  illustrate  precisely 
what  this  means,  and  every  analogy  we  may  use  for  that  pur- 
pose must  be  faulty  and  imperfect.     But  we  are  to  remember 
that  the  creature  is  a  reality  not  a  shadow  ;  and  yet  it  is  what 
it  is,  and  does  what  it  does  only  through  the  ever-present,  ever- 
working  power  of  God  in  and  through  it.     God's  presence  and 
activity  may,  perhaps,  not  inaptly,  be   conceived  of,  like  the 
light  of  the  sun  as  affecting  our  vision,  which  flashing  forth  from 
the  great  luminary  streams  through  vacant  space  invisible  and 
without  effect.    So  there  may  be  bodies  in  space,  gaseous  or. 
solid,  which  if  left  to  themselves  are  as  though  they  were  not, 
so  far  as  our  eyes  are  concerned.    But  when  the  light  falls  upon 
them  they  become  manifest.     The  ray  of  light  that  enters  the 
room  through  a  slit  in  the  shutter  may  be  traced  by  the  illumi- 
nated motes,   otherwise  invisible  which  float  in  the  air.      To 
produce  vision,  the  two  are  necessary.     The  light  does  not  illu- 
mine itself ;  the  body  does  not  manifest  itself.     The  shape  of 
the  body  determines  the  illuminated  space  before  us,  and  yet 
the  illumination  itself  comes  from  the  light.     This  is  an  exter- 
nal relation  and  a  mechanical  conception,  and  it  only  faintly 
represents  the  deeper,  internal,  dynamic  relation  between  the 
creature  and  the  Creator.     What  we  mean  is  that  God  works 
in  and  through  every  creature  which  He  has  made,  according 
to  its  nature  and  rank  in  the  system  of  created  things.     He 
works  in  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  the  particles  of  matter, 
in  the  plastic  power  of  the  plant  and  animal,  in  the  sensibility, 
intelligence  and  volition  of  man,  filling  every  creature  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  its  capacity  and  power. 

*  MAri6iiseii*s  DogmftUos,  {  115.    AoU  xrii,  25.    Ps.  oir.  29, 80. 
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This  may  gef  ve  to  show  in  what  respect  the  cre*tion  of  dst 
resembles  that  of  other  creatures,  but  we  amst  not  orerlook  th. 
fact  that  there  is  also  a  difference.     This  difference  holds  noti 
much  in  the  process  of  creation,  as  soma  hare  thought,  beeam^P 
of  the  apparent  stress  laid  on  the  inbreathing  of  the  Spirit  o^a 
the  part  of  the  Creator,  bj  which  *'  man  became  a  living  scaly "^^ 
as  it  does  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  creature.    W^ 
have  said  that  everj  creature  is  the  actualiiation  of  a  thouglt 
of  God.     This  is  true  also  of  man ;  but  in  this  case  the  thoagk 
is  different  from  the  others  in  that  it  is  not  a  link,  bat  thaeni 
of  the  chain,  and  man  is  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  (ML^"""^ 
The  likeness  of  God,  we  think,  means  three  things :  1st,  the  en-    ^ 
dowment  of  reason  and  will ;  2d,  the  gift  of  purity  and  inno- 
cence to  be  actualised  as  holiness  and  righteousness ;  8d,  the 
possibilitj  of  immortality,  to  be  actualised  as  everlasting  life  in 
communion  and  fellowship  with  God.     But  still,  man  is  a  crea- 
ture,  and    be   lives   and   moves   and   has  his   being  in  God« 
Whatever  he  is  or  does  is  by  the  immanent  power  of  the  Cre- 
ator, whose  activity  now  enters  the  higher  sphere  of  conscious- 
ness and  freedom,  manifesting  itself  there  as  God's  power,  but 
according  to  the  character  of  the  man,  and  the  plane  of  his  vo- 
cation, capacity  and  aspiration.     Thus  man  is  a  person,  for  the 
activity  is  now  centered  in  the  ego,  the  stream  of  divine  energy 
flowing  through  man  {Dens  nos personat)^  so  that  even  in  the  nat- 
ural man,  in  the  culture  and  civilization  of  the  world,  the  works  of 
human  genius  so  called,  there  is  an  inworking  of  a  divine  power. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  inbreathing  of  the  Spirit,  by  which 
the  life  of  the  human  spirit  is  quickened  and  maintained.     God 
can  work  as  natural  force  in  mere  matter,  as  animal  instinct  in 
the  animal  soul ;  but  the  free,  conscious  life  of  the  spirit  re- 
quires a  new,  a  higher  form  of  existence,  upon  which  God's  own 
image  is  stamped,  and  which  is  to  develop  into  God's  own 
character  of  holiness,  righteousness  and  love.     As  man  is  thus 
constituted,  he  is,  looking  backward,  the  lord  or  sovereign  of 

*  On  ibis  subject  see  Dr.  Oast:  <'Old  Testament  Dootrine  of  the  Spirit  of 
Man."    Ref.  Quar.  Rot.,  July,  1879. 
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the  earth  in  the  sense  that  he  exercises  dominion  oyer  natare ; 

I    and,  looking  forward,  he  is,  both  as  the  high-priest  of  nature, 

i     mad  as  a  moral  agent,  to  develop  into  a  condition  in  which  all 

!     the  possibilities  of  his  natare  are  realized  in  perfect  communion 

and  fellowship  with  God. 

We  purposely  say,  '^  are^o  be  realized/*  for  it  must  be  borne 
io  mind  that  the  full  idea  of  mau  could  not  be  realized  in  the 
mere  act  of  creation.  We  say  it  with  all  reverence^  there  are 
eertain  things  which  God  cannot  create,  viz.,  concrete  morality 
aad  freedom,  or  character  as  the  result  of  conduct  or  the  deter- 
mination of  the  human  will.  God  makes  man  with  the  capacity 
to  become  moral  and  free;  but  he  can  become  such  only 
through  a  process  by  which  his  life  is  made  to  conform  freely 
to  the  law  of  love.  Now  full  communion  with  God,  life  com« 
munion,  is  possible  only  where  God  works  in  man  through  his 
(man's)  moral  nature,  and  therefore  presupposes  the  formation 
of  moral  character  on  the  part  of  man.  In  proportion  as  this 
is  formed  and  developed  is  man  lifted  up  and  God  brought 
down  until  the  two  meet  in  perfect  union.  In  other  words,  the 
idea  of  man  is  perfectly  realized  only  in  the  ideal  man,  that  is 
the  Ood-man,  or  God  incarnate  in  human  nature.  This  was 
not  possible,  we  have  said,  in  the  mere  act  of  creation  ;  and  we 
know  it  was  not  realized  in  Paradise  because  of  the  fall  and  the 
abnormal  development  of  man.  Man  did  not,  could  not,  at 
once,  eat  of  the  Tree  of  Life ;  and  when  he  had  tasted  of  the 
Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Oood  and  Evil,  the  way  was  barred, 
and  he  was  driven  out  of  Eden. 

Let  it,  however,  not  be  supposed  that  we  undervalue  or  over- 
look what  was  involved  in  man's  creation.  We  fully  believe 
that  he  was  intended  to  be  a  child  of  God  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word  as  implying  not  only  similarity  or  likeness,  but  also 
communion  of  life  in  every  part  of  his  nature.  **  In  humanity, 
made  after  the  Divine  Image,  it  was  the  intention  of  God  that 
the  Spirit  should  find  His  cbiefest  joy,  building  the  edifice  of  a 
social  life  in  which  nature  was  to  find  its  crown  and  justifica- 
tion ;  a  life  of  conscious  and  free  sonship,  in  which  the  gifts  of 
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God  should  be  not  only  receiTed,  bat  recogniied  as  Ss,  and 
consciooilj  osed  in  willing  and  glad  homage  to  the  DifiM 
Gifer,  in  reverent  ezecation  of  the  law  of  development  iifr* 
pressed  bj  the  Divine  Reason,  in  the  realiaed  fellowship  of  the 
Blessed  Spirit  of  knowledge  and  lo^"  ...•'*  Our  raee  wn 
created  for  conscious  fellowship  with  God,  for  aonship,  for  the 
life  of  spirit.  And  it  is  just  in  this  department,  that  its  Cut 
nre  has  been  most  conspicuous."*  Originallj  before  the 
blessed  promise  could  be  realised  in  its  fullness,  man  was  OTfr- 
shadowed  and  surrounded,  yea  pervaded  by  the  presence  of  God, 
to  commune  with  Him  according  to  the  measure  of  man's 
capacity  which  was  to  enlarge  continually  with  the  develop- 
ment  of  his  moral  life.  And  even  after  the  fall  man  wts  not 
left  in  utter  darkness.  There  is  not  only  the  promise,  and  die 
gracious  economy  of  divine  revelation,  but  there  is  beside  that, 
where  the  voice  of  revelation  is  not  heard,  a  whispering  of  the 
Spirit,  and  an  echo  in  the  depths  of  the  human  soul  whieh  is  a 
reminiscence  of  man's  primitive  state,  a  fact  which  Words- 
worth poetically  expresses  in  these  words : 

'*  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forsetting : 

The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  oar  life's  star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  Cometh  from  afar ; 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  oome 

From  Qod  who  is  our  home ; 
Heayen  lies  about  us  in  oar  infancy  I  '*f 

Thus  we  learn,  from  the  testimony  of  our  nature  as  it  now  is, 
as  well  as  from  the  revelation  made  to  us  concerning  man's 
original  estate  how  much  is  involved  in  the  creation  of  man, 
how  close  was  the  relation  established  in  this  way  between 
humanity  and  the  Deity,  and  what  possibilities  of  greater  good 
and  more  intimate  communion  that  relation  contained. 

*  C.  Qore,  *'  The  Holy  Spirit  and  InspiraUoii."     Lax  Mandi :  266. 
f  Iniimations  of  Immortality. 
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II.  But  we  get  a  still  clearer  insight  into  this  relation  when 
we  turn  to  the  incarnation,  and  the  redemption  of  man.  As 
soon  as  we  come  to  consider  the  economy  of  grace  and  salvation, 
although  the  fact  of  sin  and  alienation  from  God  is  painfully 
evident,  we  find  expressed,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, a  depth  and  tenderness  of  love,  a  yearning  of  God  after 
the  heart  of  man  which  sets  the  relation  between  the  two  in  a 
▼ery  striking  light.  We  have  first  the  promise,  then  the  cove- 
nant, after  that  the  law  and  the  prophets,  each  of  them  bringing 
to  view  in  clearer  light  successively  the  relation  between  God 
and  man,  until,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  the  two  are  made  one 
and  life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light  by  Jesus  Christ 
through  the  gospel.  (2  Tim.  1 :  10.)  Here  atonement  is  made 
for  sin,  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jew  and  Gentile 
18  broken  down,  the  love  of  God  has  free  course,  and  we  all  are 
children  of  one  common  Father.  We  are  children  of  God, 
however,  not  simply  because  we  are  bought  to  be  His.-redeemed 
by  Christ  Jesus,  however  precious  is  the  truth  that  *^  He  hath 
purchased  the  Church  with  His  own  blood.''  (Acts  20 :  28.) 
Nor  yet  are  we  children  because  we  have  imputed  to  us  His 
righteousness  or  are  made  pure  and  holy  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ.  We  are  children,  sons,  of  God,  because  in  Christ  we 
'*  become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature"  (1  Pet.  1 :  4),  and  in 
the  regeneration  come  to  be  of  the  same  kin  or  kindred  with 
Him. 

While,  therefore,  we  recognize  the  great  truth  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  '^  when  the  fullness  of  time  was  come,  came  down 
from  heaven,  and  became  man,  for  us  men  and  for  our  salva- 
tion," we  regard  the  incarnation  not  simply  as  a  means  or  con- 
trivance by  which  the  Son  of  God  could  die  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  It  is  rather  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  lodged  in  the 
very  constitution  of  man,  the  coming  down  of  God  to  meet  the 
upward  movement  of  nature  in  man,  a  movement  which  rests  in 
and  is  carried  forward  by  God's  eternal  counsel  and  working, 
that  His  image  in  man  should  be  perfectly  realized.  The  in- 
carnation is  not  an  afterthought.     It  is  not  a  turning  back  to 
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hcgiii  ancv  a  sownnc  wbidi  k«i  fiuM  oi  the  begfamm^ 
itm  ^  raI  aiiT«iie«  oa  die  mifjmal  tamiUmt  of 
cioa  of  die  kiea  of  ana  m  dbe  idaal  bmi  by  a  podtirt 
bttPieu  Go«i  and  nun.  Thi%  »  a  mmtMnt  of  coono^  iavolTCl 
re-hcoiiii^  of  the  rmau  a  «oooi  Aiam^  a  aew  enatioiL  llli 
at  once  dio  lifaag  ap  of  fcai— nitj  iato  a  bow  nlatiM  vlMt' 
involves  all  the  loiu  of  the  firal  AdoB,  aod  also  a  aoarcejif 
spiritoal  energr  or  power  bj  w^iA  omo  aro  bom  anew  iatotte 
IdngdoB  of  hcavea  and  aada  newbeia  ct  Gbriat  Wi 
was  not  pooBible  at  fim  nor  iiaitdierely  after  tho  &IL  It  hh 
case  poauble  onhr  after  a  ptoee—  of  OMiral  and  religiow  detelip 
■tent.  God  cooU  not  beeoat  incarnate  in  aa  oz  or  a  fiah  or  01 
ibb.  He  cooU  not  abstractly  or  soddenly  deseend  from  heavtt 
to  take  ap  his  abode  in  man.  There  is  a  raat  differenoe  betweia 
the  snpposed  mwatar  of  the  psgnn  systeBS,  and  the  ineamatioa 
of  the  goepeL  The  one  is  incongraoas,  absnrd  and  impoonUs ; 
the  other  is  normal,  rational  and  necessary.  Oireo  man,  mals 
in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  and  anion  between  God  sad 
man  most  follow  in  the  normal  development  of  man's  moral  aal 
religions  natnre.  Given  fallen  man,  and  the  whole  histoiy  sf 
the  race  throagh  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  like  laraal 
wandering  throogh  the  wilderness  into  the  Promised  Land,  is 
necessarily  reqaired  to  produce  as  its  flower  and  frait  a  Vir|pn 
Mary  before  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father  can  tabernaole  ia 
homan  flesh. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Illingworth  in  ''  The  Incarnation  and  Devdop- 
ment/*  Luz  Mundi,  p.  153-4,  speaking  of  the  development  of 
doctrine  by  the  great  thinkers  of  the  early  Church,  says:  ''The 
identity  of  Him  who  was  made  man  and  dwelt  among  ns,  with 
Him  by  whom  all  things  were  made  and  by  whom  all  things 
consist ;  His  eternal  pre-existence  as  the  reason  and  the  Word 
of  God,  the  Logos ;  His  indwelling  presence  in  the  universe  as 
the  source  and  condition  of  all  its  life,  and  in  man  as  the  light 
of  his  intellectual  being ;  His  resurrection.  His  ascension, — all 
these  thoughts  were  woven  into  one  magnificent  picture,  wherein 
creation  was  viewed  as  the  embodiment  of  the  Divine  ideas,  and 
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tberefore  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  character;  manifesting 

its  Maker  with  increasing  clearness  at  each  successive  stage  in 

the  great  scale  of  being,  till  in  the  fullness  of  time  He  Himself 

beemme  man,  and  thereby  lifted  human  nature,  and  with  it  the 

Qtitterial  universe  to  which  man  is  so  intimately  linked ;  and 

triuQphing  over  the  sin  and  death  under  which  creation  groaned 

^nd    travailed,  opened  by  His  resurrection  and  then  by  His 

^^<^^nsion  vistas  of  the  glorious  destiny  prepared  for  His  crea- 

^>"^8  before  the  world  was.     '  Fadus  est  quod  sumus  nos,  uU 

^^^    perficeret  esne  quod  est  ipse.'     (iREN-fiUS.)" 

Xiev.  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale  of  Birmingham,  Eng.,  at  the  recent 
^  ^^rnational  Congregational   Council,  in  London,  speaking  of 
"^Vie  Divine  Life  in  Man,"  said:   ^'I  have  said  that  this  life, 
^^c^ording  to  the  Divine  will  and  purpose,  has  been  made  the 
'^V^eritance  of  the  race.     As  the  incarnation  is  no'afterthou^ht 
^^    the  Divine  mind  occasioned  by  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the 
^^Orld,  neither  is  the  gift  of  eternal  life  in  Christ  a  mere  expe- 
dient for  recovering  men  from  the  power  of  sin.     That  man 
^Viould  live  his  life  in  the  power  of  the  life  of  the  eternal  Son 
iras  included  in  the  Divine  idea  of  man.     This  was  the  perfec- 
tion to  which  according  to  the  original  constitution  of  our  nature 
we  were  destined.     Through  sin  we  have  all  fallen  short  of  the 
glory  of  God,  missed,  forfeited  the  transcendent  honor,  right- 
eousness and  blessedness  for  which  we  were  created;   but  it 
remains  true  that  we  were  created  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  through 
the  infinite  grace  of  God  and  the  power  of  Christian  redemption 
all  that  was  possible  to  us  through  our  creation  may  yet  be 
recovered." 

III.  Although  the  incarnation  is  the  realization  of  the  ideal 
man  in  the  organic  union  of  God  and  man,  it  is  not  yet  the  end 
of  the  process  by  which  man  attains  to  his  complete  and  perfect 
dignity  and  glory.  As  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  there  was  a  progressive  manifestation  of  the  power 
and  glory  of  the  Godhead  as  His  humanity  itself  developed, 
irhich  became  complete  in  His  resurrection  and  glorification,  so 
in  man,  too,  there  is  a  process  of  growth  which  only  finds  its 
29 


iLt«;r.-wu.-.ia  * 
>:».&•;  -'w*  ?m 

Lr-jr^'t  to:T  Lkd  xi-Hrrtiit  :a  a«  jumuniua.  mad 

V-*  ^•'/r^nu'A  He  k;%«*rM  u  S:.  FaaL    Dms  bm  bD  lUi  !■- 

r«Ji  •ci'i  >■>*]»»  »«>siia  tftnM^  vUd  the  dina*  fiaii 
«zf>r«MWCi  ?  Jf  irQs,  ««  tak«  tke  vgrii  of  Sl.  Jobs  alnair 
(|a'A<rf :  ''  Bcl'jTwt,  bo«  «re  we  tfae  m»i  «f  God,  and  it  it  Mt 
jitt  »•'!«  nsfiifett  what  ve  •hsll  be.  We  know  that  If  lie  Aall 
be  fniitiif«t«d,  «e  sbali  be  like  bin,  for  we  •hall  see  bin  ovm 
u  b«  i«/'  vbat  a  flood  of  ligbt  they  shed  upon  oor  fatare  «eadi- 
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and  the  relation  of  man  to  Ood  when  the  goal  of  human 

^tion  shall  have  been  reached ! 

[iSliit  condition  involves,  first,  what  we  usually  express  by  the 

rest.  But  it  is  more  than  the  mere  negative  conception  ;^ 

BiiTis  eliminated  and  the  antagonisms  of  the  present  life 

removed,  all   imperfection  of  striving  and   attainment  is 

le  away  with,  and  all  the  powers  of  man  are  exerted  in  full, 

^,  and  harmonious  activity.     Secondly,  all  the  powers  of  our 

nature  are  heightened  and  perfected,  so  that  man  attains 

the  full  dignity  of  the  knowledge,  power,  and  glory  of  which 

nature  is  capable.     Thirdly,  all  this  is  but  in  order  to  the 

fected  idea  of  society  which  involves  perfect  communion  and 

fellowship  between  God  and  man,  and  between  man  and  man 

••  all  bound  together  in  a  common  brotherhood,  because  all  are 

•008  of  a  common  Father. 

1 

It  would  seem  to  follow  then,  as  the  result  of  our  inquiry, 
r  that  the  relation  of  humanity  to  divinity  rests  upon  the  fact 
.  that  man  is  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  and  that 
I  this  relation  fiuds  its  full  expression  and  realization  in  the  idea 
of  sonsbip.  From  all  eternity,  the  Son,  generated  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  is  the  type  of  our  nature  which  is  to  be 
realized  in  time  by  a  process  which  begins  with  the  natural 
creation,  ripens  into  the  incarnation,  and  comes  to  its  full 
development  and  completion  in  the  glorification  of  humanity 
when  time  shall  be  no  more.  From  this  point  of  view  we  may 
say  that  we  have  the  true  type  of  all  fatherhood  in  God.  But 
sonsbip,  we  think,  cannot  be  properly  predicated  of  man 
except  in  Christ.  It  is  only  when  we  look  to  the  economy  of 
salvation  which  has  for  its  center  always  the  incarnation,  the 
revelation  of  God  in  human  flesh,  involving  the  atonement  for 
sin  through  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  the  gift  of  a  new  life 
through  His  resurrection  and  glorification,  that  we  realize  the 
fatherhood  of  God,  being  adopted  as  sons  through  Christ 
Jesus,  the  only  begotten  Son.  (Eph.  1:  6;  John  i.  12.  Gal.  3:  26). 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  we  believe 
that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

*Martense]i,  Dogmatics,  2  290. 
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It  18  true,  there  are  a  few  Soriptare  passages  in  wtiidi  As 
word  child  or  son,  or  some  term  expressive  of  the  family  rsk- 
tion  is  ased,  where  the  reference  is  not  directly  to  soosbip  ia 
Christ  Jesus.    Leaving  out  of  oonsideratioo  now  the  ezpressioa 
^'  sons  of  God "  in  Genesis  and  in  Job,  where  the  reason  finr 
such  use    is    obvious,  there    are  the    passages   Lnke  3:  38 
where  Adam  is  called  the  son  of  God ;  Malaehi  2 :  10.  **  HafS 
we  not  all  one  father?  Hath  not  one  God  created  na!**;  Joha 
1 1 :  52.  ''  And  not  for  that  nation  only,  bnt  that  He  also  should 
gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  God  that  were  aeattered 
abroad;"  Eph.  8:  15,  ^^Of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven 
and  earth  is  named."    But  such  cases  are  exceedingly  rare,  and 
in  not  a  single  instance  does  the  question  turn  on  the  real  idea 
of  sonship.     It  is  either  the  idea  of  origin  simply,  or  else  that 
of  common  dependence,  or  the  typical  fatherhood  of  God,  that 
is  set  forth;  and  in  this  way  we  often,  even  now,  use  the  words 
sons  and  children  in  a  figurative  sense.    The  msim  loquendi  of 
the  Scriptures  as  a  whole  with  great  consistency  maintains  and 
expresses  the  view  which  we  have  been  trying  to  enforce. 

Man  was,  therefore,  not  created  a  child  of  God  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word  and  after  the  fall,  through  the  redemption  in 
Christ  Jesus,  was  adopted  again  and  brought  back  to  the  rela- 
tion which  he  at  first  occupied.  He  was  created  to  be  r  child 
of  God,  to  come  into  the  full  fruition  of  sonship  by  a  process 
of  moral  and  religious  development  by  which  he  would  enter 
into  the  life  of  God,  and  the  life  of  God  into  him.  Sonship 
means  life  communion,  and  this  cannot  be  created,  but  only 
realized  by  a  concrete  life-process. 

I  cannot  close  more  fitly  than  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Dale : 
'^Man  was  to  find  his  perfection  in  sharing  the  life  of  the 
Eternal  Son;  the  Eternal  Son  was  to  reveal  His  own  perfection 
and  achieve  ours  by  sharing  the  life  of  man.  I  suppose  that 
the  consummate  union  between  man  and  the  Son  of  God  would 
not  have  been  possible  apart  from  the  consummate  union 
effected  in  the  incarnation  between  the  Son  of  God  and  man. 
Even  if  we  had  not  sinned,  I  suppose  that  He  would  have  come 
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to  IM,  in  order  that  we  might  come  to  Him, .  .  .  .  '  God  gave 
unto  U8  eternal  life  and  this  life  is  in  His  Son.  It  is  a  gift 
to  the  world,  as  Christ  is  the  propitiatioif  for  the  sin  of  the 
world.  Bat  it  is  a  free,  ethical,  spiritaal  life  that  is  given : 
and  such  a  life  must  be  actually  lived,  if  a  man  is  to  possess 
it.  It  cannot  be  passed  into  a  man  like  a  stream  of  electric 
force — the  man  himself  remaining  passive.  No  sovereign  act 
of  the  divine  power  can  effectively  give  it,  apart  from  a  free 
consent  to  receive  it.  What  we  call  the  potency  of  lifOi  its 
germ,  may  be  conferred  by  a  divine  act;  but  if  the  life  is  to  be 
more  than  a  potency,  more  than  a  germ,  we  must  live  it.  God 
Himself  cannot  make  thought  actually  ours,  except  as  we  our- 
selves think ;  nor  penitence  for  sin,  except  as  we  ourselves  are 
penitent;  nor  love  except  as  we  ourselves  love." 


n. 

THE  RENAISSANCE  AND  THE  REFORMATION. 

BT  PHILIP  8CHAFF,  DD.  LL.D., 
PnafMwr  of  Chwok  Hiiloffy  !■  th«  UaloD  ThMloglnl  SimiMiy,  Ktw  Tdik. 


A  paper  prefMred  for  tht  Ninth  G«ii«ril  GonfnrtiiM  of  tlit  EYiageliotl 
MM,  htid  in  Flor«nee,  April,  1891.* 

Rexaissaxcb  and  Reformation  are  significant  words  for  t 
kindred,  yet  distinct  moyements  of  history:  the  one  closes 
Middle  Age,  the  other  opens  the  modem  Age.  Both  are 
simply  past  events,  bat  living  forces  which  control  oar  eivili 
tion,  and  have  not  yet  finished  their  mission.  Renaissance, 
formation,  Reaction,  Revolution,  Reconstmction,  these  are 
links  in  the  chain  of  modern  history. 

The  Renaissance  was  a  revival  of  classical  culture,  the 
formation  a  revival  of  primitive  Christianity.     The  former 
an  intellectual  and  oathetic  movement,  the  latter  a  moral  a 
religious  movement.   The  Renaissance  drew  its  inspiration 
the  poets  and  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome ; 
Reformation,  from  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists.    The 
sance  aimed  at  the  development  of  the  natural  man ;  the 
formation  at  the  renewal  of  the  spiritual  man.     The 
sance  looked  down  upon  earth,  the   Reformation  looked  up     -^^ 
heaven.     The  Renaissance  is  the  work  of  Italy,  the 
tion  is  the  work  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.     The  Ren 


*Thi»  b  the  Aill  text  of  the  orig;inal.  In  the  absence  of  the  ftnthor^:''^^  ** 
Italian  translation  bj  the  ReT.  GioT.  Lntzi,  was  read  before  tht  GenllBrenee  ^  '*' 
published  in  pamphlet  form  under  the  title  J7  Bmatdmenio  #  la 
Firenie.  ISlU  ^Piaiia  del  Duomo,  27),  29  pp.  Extraeto  from  it  ap] 
manjr  newspapers  of  Europe  and  America.  The  whole  prooeedingi  of 
i.\>nforenee  will  shortlj  be  pnbliahed  bj  the  British  Branch  of  the 
in  London. 
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knee  prepared  the  way  for  the  Reformation  and  farQished  the 
Msessary  intellectual  equipment,  for  it.  Erasmus  and  Reuch- 
1,  Melancbthon  and  Zwingli  are  the  connecting  links  of  the 
o  movements.  Without  the  Renaissance  there  could  have 
en  no  Reformation,  and  the  Renaissance  is  incomplete  without 
K^formation.  For  man  is  a  unit,  and  his  intellectual  culture 
A    moral  character  must  be  developed  and  perfected  in  har^ 

>»y. 

I.   THB   BENAIS8ANCB. 

3?he  Renaissance  was  born  in  Florence,  the  Gitj  of  Flowers 
^  the  Flower  of  Cities,  '^  the  brightest  star  in  star-bright 
*^yj^  From  Florence  it  passed  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  it 
^«ad  all  over  Italy  and  beyond  the  Alps.  Gosimo  de  Medici  and 
'^enzo  the  Magnificent  were  the  chief  among  the  Msdcenases  of 
^I'ature  and  art.  Pope  Nicholas  Y.  and  several  of  his  succes- 
'^B,  down  to  Leo  X.  followed  their  example.  Florence  gave 
^th  to  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  poets,  statesmen,  historians,  scien- 
^ts,  architects,  sculptors  and  painters,  and  yields  to  no  city  in 
^e  world,  except  Rome,  in  wealth  of  historic  reminiscences  and 
Measures  of  art. 

The  Renaissance  began  with  Dante,  the  greatest  son  of  Flor- 
tnce  and  the  greatest  Italian  poet.  His  power  extends  over 
he  civilized  world  and  is  growing  with  the  advancing  years. 
L  poor  exile,  he  could  not  eat  his  own  bread,  nor  ascend  or  de- 
oend  his  own  stairs,  but  how  large  is  the  number  of  those 
rhom  he  has  fed  and  taught  to  descend  the  steps  of  his  Inferno 
knd  to  ascend  the  mountain  of  his  Purgatorio !  His  Divina 
Tommedia,  conceived  in  1300 — a  year  noted  for  the  first 
>apal  jubilee — is  a  mirror  of  the  moral  universe  viewed  from  the 
itandpoint  of  eternity,  a  cathedral  of  immortal  spirits,  a  glorif- 
ication of  the  Christian  religion  and  a  judgment  on  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  secularized  Church  and  papacy  of  his  age.  It 
fl  at  once  autobiographical,  national  and  cosmopolitan,  a  song 
>f  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  all  ages,  a  spiritual  biography  of 
man  as  a  lost  sinner^  a  helpful  penitent^  and  a  glorified  saint. 


n. 

THE  RENAISSAKCE  Ain>  THB  BBFOBHATIOH. 


>10nfciiinrtt»»wi^»MllM- 

wmtm.  kdd  ia  n»— ,  Afril,  1891  • 

Bknaissascs  aod  BeformatHHt  tm  ■JgniJCMit  wordi  fiir  tn 
kindred,  jet  dinUnet  moTemanta  of  IiiBUKy:  tibe  ana  6kmm  At 
Ifiddle  Age,  the  other  opeu  the  nodeni  Aga^  Botk  an  aat 
■implj  part  ereatc,  bat  liriag  feroaa  vhidi  eoatnl  o«r  aniliM- 
tioo,  Mid  have  not  jet  finished  thrir  cntHioB.  KenaiaaaBoa^  .Ba> 
formation,  Reaction,  Bevolotion,  Beeoosnaedoii,  Uum  an  At 
links  in  the  chain  of  Dodem  hiatorj. 

The  Renaissance  was  a  reriTal  of  clasnoal  eoltava,  tht  Ba- 
formation  a  revival  of  primidve  Christiani^.  The  former  vas 
an  intellectaal  and  nsthetie  moTomenC,  the  latter  a  moral  and 
religions  movement.  The  Renaissanoe  drew  ita  inspiratioD  from 
the  poet«  and  philoBophen  of  ancient  Qreeee  and  Rome;  iba 
Reformation,  ^m  the  Apostles  and  Erangdiata.  The  I 
aance  aimed  at  the  derelopment  of  the  natural  man ;  tba  I 
formation  at  the  renewal  of  the  spiritnal  man.  The  E 
sance  looked  down  npon  earth,  the  Reformation  looked  np  ta 
hoaren.  The  Renaissance  ia  the  work  of  Italj,  tiie  T 
tion  is  the  work  of  German  j  and  Switierland.     ^e  ] 

•  Thb  i«  tha  5)11  tut  of  the  orlglasl.  U  Ik*  abmamtt  thi  lalhis.w 
Itallkii  ImuUtloti  by  tha  Bar.  OioT.  Lnni,  wu  nad  ImBk*  thaOaafciWSm* 
pvUlihad  in  punphlM  form  nodtr  tha  tUlt  II  Amommm**  <  |a  Sjflim 
riM&M,  1B91  (Flam  dal  Dnomo,  ST).  29  pp.  Extneti  fan  h  ^p^«l  la 
mtttj  annpapaa  of  Eoropa  ud  Ameriok.  Tfao  wkok  iwowiiUini  of  tta 
Oonferenca  wiU  Bhortl^  to  pnblishad  bj  th*  Brillih  BnaA  of  the  AiBiam 
in  Loodoa. 
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sance  prepared  the  way  for  the  Reformation  and  famished  the 
necessary  intellectual  equipment  for  it.  Erasmus  and  Reuch- 
liDy  Melanchthon  and  Zwingli  are  the  connecting  links  of  the 
two  movements.  Without  the  Renaissance  there  could  have 
been  no  Reformation^  and  the  Renaissance  is  incomplete  without 
a  Reformation.  For  man  is  a  unit,  and  his  intellectual  culture 
and  moral  character  must  be  developed  and  perfected  in  har- 
mony. 

>. 

I.   THB   BENAIS8ANCB. 

The  Renaissance  was  born  in  Florence,  the  City  of  Flowers 
and  the  Flower  of  Cities,  '^  the  brightest  star  in  star-bright 
Italy.''  From  Florence  it  passed  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  it 
spread  all  over  Italy  and  beyond  the  Alps.  Gosimo  de  Medici  and 
liorenzo  the  Magnificent  were  the  chief  among  the  Msdcenases  of 
literature  and  art.  Pope  Nicholas  Y.  and  several  of  his  succes- 
sors, down  to  Leo  X.  followed  their  example.  Florence  gave 
birth  to  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  poets,  statesmen,  historians,  scien- 
tists, architects,  sculptors  and  painters,  and  yields  to  no  city  in 
the  world,  except  Rome,  in  wealth  of  historic  reminiscences  and 
treasures  of  art. 

The  Renaissance  began  with  Dante,  the  greatest  son  of  Flor- 
ence and  the  greatest  Italian  poet.  His  power  extends  over 
the  civilized  world  and  is  growing  with  the  advancing  years. 
A  poor  exile,  he  could  not  eat  his  own  bread,  nor  ascend  or  de- 
scend his  own  stairs,  but  how  large  is  the  number  of  those 
whom  he  has  fed  and  taught  to  descend  the  steps  of  hip  Inferno 
and  to  ascend  the  mountain  of  bis  Purgatario !  His  Divina 
Oommedia,  conceived  in  1300 — a  year  noted  for  the  first 
papal  jubilee— is  a  mirror  of  the  moral  universe  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  eternity,  a  cathedral  of  immortal  spirits,  a  glori- 
fication of  the  Christian  religion  and  a  judgment  on  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  secularized  Church  and  papacy  of  his  age.  It 
is  at  once  autobiographical,  national  and  cosmopolitan,  a  song 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  all  ages,  a  spiritual  biography  of 
man  as  a  lost  sinner^  a  helpful  penitent,  and  a  glorified  saint. 


^vl  Tie  Afnin^nifg  md  :ka 


Iz  M  \  -:>'  ir-nnr?  i^*  -iii»  fnul  rnm  die  <&wk  Br  gat  of  tespCa- 
z.t'^n.  '^ir^nri  '-I'S  bMjcod  if  Lsamir.  no  dw  scrraea  of  porii- 
'»r.>-.'i  ^1  :.!•»  r^u.iui  ;r  ids.  Tlie  oilcnsufo  »  eottdoelel 
imtisr  tr.f*  rii  :^ii»  ir  lozor-il  raoaa  Tlr^u  aod  finserer- 
e'A.'i^i  3*»r.r;!>» .  Z'«i.i':«  wm  la't  sill  hi  s  prophet  rebvki^ 
7T*^i7.j  ui'i  .r.^  L-*ct:f».  &xi.*-.t»  An«i  arriie  in  higb.  and  lov  pliea 
if  C iir-!i  &aii  5:ac<f  v-^ioiia^  Ssar  'ir  fkvor,  aod  pomtiiig to 
'M  *ry:r-.\^  J3i»<i(»  ir  nan'f  aaiuoa.  H^  jcaa^b  oa  tko  tnan- 
tini'i  '3<r.V'it»^.  :.!•*  n. >:•[.•»  i^^s  aaii  matfaan  ciiBc&.  He  broke  tke 
mr,r*\Z*'..j  :f  :iir»  ^:-ir£7  ::r  Icsarxn^r.  aa*!  of  coe  Laun  laagoige 
M  Vi-i  :rrk**  '^  «:riO'*;ir»n.:^.  H-i  priTeii  uafi  a  Imjsaa  Bay  be  a 
pa.>.4oci'V  kii  i.i>ii:'iir^'u  u  ▼•sil  a§  ■  iniri'iiBaii  aiKl  potly 
ar.ii  lii-t^  :h.'»  Z/^^rt^z  iitti^z/k-z  BLkj  g^'re  ezpresbxi  to  tke  dccpeit 
;ao<i^4.14  %.i  :  •ni'?:;  id.^.  u  v-**ll  u  :iie  Language  of  Virj^  and 
Ci*ytr'-j,  H*  pr:T^i  z]i.tz.  :a^  naj  be  a  giod  Caskolie  Ckrvtiaa, 
a^i  Tt^  ^1  f'^r  1  :ri:r>ix^  Refiroucoa.  If  he  had  lived  in 
t&e  £::«t^.:i  c^^'iarj  'i<»  v^-i  xare  sjmpathized  viek  Savon- 
arol.^;  ir«  *r.*  i;ii«*es.!:ii  ce  v>ali  h^re  g^ne  half-vay  vith  La- 
ther arii  CfclTLn ;  L:^  »a»  :::aec<etica  he  v^al>i  adToeate  tke  nnity 
of  lulj  %r.i  ZL^  s«pf&ra:i>:i  of  relig^^a  and  politica,  of  Chnreh 
»r.  i  S:a:*.  -,'.  :'*  bkai*  of  eai^i  fre^ioai  aad  independenee  for 
ly.::.  ir*  :i:*.r  :.5*re-:  spier**.  Saci  u  the  pover  aod  bearing 
of  Li* 


i.'i 
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P*::r4rc4  ar*i  B>:ci?ci>  ire  far  below  Dante  for  depth  of 
ger.ia?  ari^  exierit  of  ir.duence.  ba:  ther  share  with  him  the 
hor.or  of  beir.g  the  faihers  of  Italian  literature  and  the  promoters 
of  liberal  learning.  Petrarca,  "the  poet  of  love,"  was  also  an 
eritnu-iia^t  for  cUsitical  literatare,  and  the  pioneer  of  ham»nisin 
in  the  t'lrcriiiical  sense  of  the  term.  lie  spared  no  pains  and 
monej  for  the  recovery  of  old  manuscripts  from  the  dnst  of  con- 
vents. He  was  the  first  collector  of  private  libraries  of  classi- 
cal authors,  and  he  studied  these  as  a  means  for  intellectual  and 
8e<«thetical  culture.  Cicero  and  St.  Augustin  were  his  patron 
saints. 

His  friend  Boccaccio  followed  his  example  in  the  search  for 
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manuscripts  though  he  is  better  known  as  the  maater  of  Italian 
prose,  the  author  of  the  Deeamerone  and  the  first  biographer 
and  commentator  of  Dante. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  enthusiasm  for  classical  literature 
and  humanistic  culture  spread  with  irresistible  force  through 
all  the  cities  of  Italj  and  even  crossed  the  Alps  as  far  north  as 
Poland  and  as  far  west  as  England  and  Scotland.  The  discov- 
erj  of  the  classics  was  the  revelation  of  a  long-forgotten  civili- 
sation and  created  as  much  sensation  in  the  fifteenth  century  as 
the  discovery  of  the  hieroglyphics  and  cuneiform  inscriptions  and 
the  excavations  of  Troy  and  Mycenie  did  in  our  age.  Italian 
scholars  traveled  to  Greece  and  Constantinople  in  search  of 
Greek  manuscripts  and  translated  them  into  Latin.  Greek 
scholars  who  left  their  native  land  before  and  after  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  brought  with  them  the  literary  treasures  of  the 
East.  I  can  only  allude  to  the  illustrious  names  of  Salutato, 
Marsiglio,  Brnni,  Poggio,  Filelfo,  Traversari,  Valla,  Guarino,: 
Aurispa,  Chrysoloras,  Plethon,  Bcssarion.  To  their  indefatiga- 
ble industry  and  to  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  Medici  and 
Pope  Nicholas  V,  we  owe  the  discovery  and  collection  of  the 
chief  writings  of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece,  with  valuable  trans- 
lations and  comments. 

About  the  same  time  the  art  of  printing  was  invented  in  Ger- 
many and  soon  spread  over  all  Italy  to  give  wings  to  thought 
and  to  preserve  literature  from  another  relapse  into  barbarism. 

Now  Homer  sang  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Virgil,  the  ^neid  ; 
Plato  and  Aristotle  taught  philosophy ;  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  delivered  orations ;  Thucydides  and  Tacitus  recited  his- 
tory ;  all  that  made  Greece  and  Rome  great  and  prosperous 
was  revived  for  the  instruction  and  enjoyment  of  scholars. 

The  discovery  and  reproduction  of  classical  literature  was 
followed  by  the  discovery  and  reproduction  of  classical  art, 
which  revealed  the  beauty  of  the  human  body,  as  the  former  had 
revealed  the  strength  of  the  human  mind.  At  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  master- 
pieces of  Greek  sculpture,  such  as   the  Laocoon  group,  the 
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Apollo  of  the  Belvidere,  the  torso  of  Herenles,  wara  deg  tnm 
the  ruins  of  palaces  and  Tillas  of  old  Rome,  and  kindled  ma  eii» 
thnsiasm  for  similar  achievements. 

It  was  a  remarkable  coineidenoe  that  at  the  aama  t»e 
there  arose  those  marvellous  geniasas,  as  Okibertiy  Maaaesio^ 
Donatelloy  Brunelleschi,Fra  Oiovanni  AngelicO|FraBartolomee^ 
Bramante,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Baphael|  Miohelangelo,  who  pfo* 
duced  the  greatest  works  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting 
known  before  or  since. 

The  art  of  the  Renaidsance  blends  the  purity  and  aijlilimi^ 
of  the  Catholic  religion  with  the  charms  of  elaaatcai  taata.  It 
achieved  its  highest  and  most  permanent  triumphs  in  temples  ef 
worship,  the  representations  of  Christ  and  his  Virgin  Mother^ 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  the  sufferings  and  glorifieation  of 
Christ.  Fra  Giovanni  Angelico  da  Fiesole  regarded  art  as  en 
act  of  worship  and  charity  and  painted  saints  and  angels  on  his 
knees.  Raphael's  last  and  greatest  work  represents  the  divine- 
human  Saviour  soaring  high  in  the  air  in  garments  of  trenspsr 
rent  light,  adored  by  Moses  and  Elijah,  and  the  three  fkvdrile 
discipleSy  and  shedding  the  light  and  peace  of  heaven  over  the 
scene  of  misery  on  earth.  Truly,  '^  a  thing  of  beanty  is  m  joy 
forever." 

What  do  we  owe  to  the  Renaissance  of  letters  and  artsT 
What  is  its  permanent  contribution  to  the  civilisation  and  hap- 
piness of  mankind  ?  The  Renaissance  raised  Oreeee  and  Rome 
from  thb  dead,  recovered  and  collected  the  ancient  classies, 
created  a  taste  for  the  humanities,  for  literary  and  artbtio  eel* 
ture,  produced  the  national  literature  of  Italy,  and  the  greatest 
works  of  art,  adorned  churches,  and  filled  museums  and  picture 
galleries,  which  will  attract  admiring  visitors  from  every  land 
to  the  end  of  time.  The  Renaissance  destroyed  the  olerical 
monopoly  of  learning  and  made  it  accessible  to  the  laity;  it 
emancipated  the  mind  from  the  bondage  of  tradition,  and  intro* 
duced  the  era  of  intellectual  freedom.  It  substituted  for  the 
monastic  seclusion  from  the  world  thesocial  duty  of  transforming 
the  world  and  the  institutions  which  Qod  has  founded.    It 
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taught  the  value  of  man  as  man  ;  and  showed  the  finger  of  God 
in  reason,  in  nature  and  art.  Humanism  made  the  literature 
of  Greece  and  Rome  repeat  the  preparatory  service  which  they 
had  accomplishes!  at  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  by 
famishing  the  language  and  the  frame-work  for  its  divine  con- 
tents. 

But  man  is  a  moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual  and 
8Q3thetic  being.  And  here  we  must  not  be  blind  to  the  defects 
of  the  Renaissance.  Some  of  the  first  humanists  and  artists  of 
Italy  were  sincere  and  devout  Christians.  But  many  of  them 
were  indifferent  or  secretly  hostile  to  religion,  while  outwardly 
conforming  to  its  ritual.  Not  a  few  were  pagans  at  heart  and 
disciples  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus  rather  than  of  Peter  and  Paul. 
They  substituted  the  worship  of  beauty  for  the  worship  of  holi- 
ness. The  rlBvival  of  pagan  art  was  to  a  large  extent  also  the 
revival  of  pagan  immorality.  Savonarola,  undazzled  by  the 
splendor  of  Lorenzo's  reign,  preached  with  prophetic  zeal  from 
the  pulpit  of  San  Marco  the  necessity  of  a  moral  reformation, 
but  was  publicly  burned  on  the  Piazza  della  Signoria. 

The  corruption  centered  at  the  metropolis  of  Christendom 
and  culminated  in  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  Alex- 
ander Borgia  practiced  vice  as  an  art  and  turned  the  Vatican 
into  a  den  of  prostitution  and  murder.  Julius  II.  was  a  war- 
rior rather  than  a  churchman.  Leo  X.  delighted  in  the  chase 
and  in  comedies  more  than  in  the  duties  of  his  high  office,  and 
although  his  saying  about  '^  the  profitable  fable  of  Christ ''  is 
probably  a  myth,  it  characterizes  the  skeptical  atmosphere  of 
the  Vatican  at  that  time. 

When  Erasmus,  as  the  literary  monarch  of  his  age,  visited 
Rome  in  1506,  he  was  charmed  with  her  culture  and  refinement, 
her  freedom  of  discourse,  the  honeyed  conversation  of  her  schol- 
ars and  the  magnificence  of  her  arts,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
shocked  by  '*  the  abominable  blasphemies,'^  uttered  by  priestly 
lips  at  the  papal  court.  And  when  Luther,  four  years  later, 
went  to  Rome  as  an  humble  monk  and  pilgrim,  he  visited  the 
tombs  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs  and  climbed  up  the  Scala 
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SaoU  on  bis  knees,  bat  wma  borrified  bj  tbe  sight  of  tbe  pre- 
Tailing  worMIiness,  friTolitj  and  ill-disgvued  inOdelitjof  priests 
wbo  borried  throagb  the  mass  and  were  heard  to  nmj  over  tbe 
consecrated  elemenu  ^^  PanU  es,  pamiM  wameHs;  wimum  et,  vunm 
manebu.'*     MachiaTelli,  the  great  stateaman  and  historian  of 
Florence,  asserts  from  his  own  obsenration  that  '*  in  proportion 
as  we  approach  nearer  the  Roman  Cbareby  we  find  less  piotj,** 
and  that ''  owing  to  tbe  ba*l  example  of  the  papal  eonrt,  Italy 
has  lost  all  piety  and  religion,  nbenee  follow  infinite  troables 
and  disorders."     Gaicciardini,  another  distingaisbed  historian 
of  Florence,  who  was  secretary  and  riceregent  of  the  Medieean 
popes,  makes  in  bis  **  Aphorisms  "  (1529)  the  startling  confes- 
sion :  **  My  position  at  the  conrt  of  several  popes  has  compelled 
me  to  desire  their  aggrandizement  for  tbe  sake  of  my  own  profit 
Otherwise  I  would  ha?e  lovcl  Martin  Lnther  myself — ^not  that 
I  might  break  loose  from  the  laws  which  Christianity,  as  it  is 
nsnally  nnderstood  and  explained,  lays  npon  ns,  bnt  that  I 
might  see  that  horde  of  villains  {quota  eatertfa  di  aoeUbnsfi) 
reduced  within  due  limits,  and  forced  to  live  either  without  viees 
or  without  power."     We  have  even  tbe  contemporary  testimony 
of  a  pope,  Adrian  YI.,  a  Dutchman,  who  was  elected  after  Leo 
X,  as  a  reforming  pope,  but  reigned  less  than  two  years  (from 
Jan.  9,  1522  to  Sept  14,  1523).     He   admitted   through  bis 
legate,  Francesco  Chieregati,  at  the  Diet  of  Nurnberg,  Mareh, 
1522,  ^*  that  for  some  time  many  abominations,  abuses,  and  vio- 
lations of  rights  have  taken  place  in  the  Holy  See;  and  that  all 
things  have  been  perverted  into  bad.     From  the  head  the  cor- 
ruption has  passed  to  the  limbs,  from  the  pope  to  the  prelates;  we 
have  all  gone  astray,  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one." 
TheCouncil  of  Trent,  so  loudly  called  for  and  so  long  delayed  by 
the  policy  of  the  curia,  was  confessedly  convened  for  tbe  re- 
formation of  morals  as  well  as  for  tbe  settlement  of  dogmas. 

Who  can  doubt,  in  view,  of  these  contemporary  testimonies  of 
the  most  competent  observers  and  judges,  the  necessity  of  s 
Reformation  ? 
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n.      THB   REFORMATION. 

The  ReformatioD  began  daring  the  pontificate  of  the  last  pope 
of  the  Benaissance,  who  was  a  cultivated  pagan,  rather  than  a 
Christian,  and  fairly  represented  the  secularization  of  the 
Church,  which  from  a  kingdom  of  heaven  had  become  a  king- 
dom of  this  world. 

It  was  at  first  an  indignant  protest  against  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences, which  degraded  religion  to  an  article  of  merchandise  t 
as  had  been  done  bj  the  profane  traflSckers  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  whom  the  Saviour  expelled  at  the  beginning  of  His 
public  ministry.  Leo  X.  condemned  Luther,  and  the  monk 
answered  by  burning  the  pope's  bull.  This  was  the  fiery  signal 
of  separation.  Since  that  time  Western  Christendom  has  been 
divided  into  two  hostile  armies. 

The  Reformation  was  neither  a  revolution  which  destroys  but 
cannot  build  up,  nor  a  reaction  which  restores  a  former  state  of 
things  without  vitality  and  permanency.  It  had  a  positive  and 
a  negative  side.  It  was  constructive  as  well  as  destructive, 
conservative  as  well  as  progressive.  It  emancipated  the  half 
of  Europe  from  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  the  papacy  and  cleared 
away  the  rubbish  of  mediaeval  traditions,  which  obscured  and 
**  made  void  the  Word  of  God,"  like  the  rabbinical  traditions  of 
old  (Matt.  15  :  6),  and  which  obstructed  the  access  to  Christ,  the 
only  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  It  brought  every  be- 
liever into  direct  communion  with  Christ  and  His  word.  This  of 
itself  is  an  inestimable  blessing,  which  can  never  be  surrendered. 
The  Reformation  kindled  an  unbounded  enthusiasm  for 
primitive  Christianity;  it  produced  the  most  faithful  and  idi- 
omatic versions  of  the  Scriptures,  German,  Dutch  and  English, 
which  occupy  the  position  of  first  classics  in  modern  literature ; 
it  enriched  worship  with  a  treasury  of  hymns  of  faith  and 
praise,  which  are  a  perennial  fountain  of  edification  and  com- 
fort; it  taught  the  supremacy  of  the  Bible  in  matters  of  faith 
and  practice,  justification  by  a  living  and  ever-active  faith,  and 
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the  general  priesthood  of  believers;  it  secured  liberty  of  con- 
science and  private  jadgment,  which  in  legitimate  development 
led  gradaallj  to  full  liberty  of  conscience  and  pablic  worship 
within  the  limits  of  public  order  and  peace.  Protestantiam  has 
been  a  propelling  force  in  modern  history  and  a  stimaliia  to 
every  progress  in  theology,  philosophy,  science  and  politics. 
Its  mission  is  not  yet  completed. 

The  Reformation  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  necessities  of 
the  Church  and  was  so  thoroughly  prepared  that  it  broke  oat 
almost  simultaneously  in  different  countries,  and  marched  with 
irresistible  force  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  Hol- 
land, Scandinavia,  England  and  Scotland.  It  was  making 
progress  even  in  Italy  and  Spain  till  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Pope  Paul  lY.  is  reported  by  Onuphrios  to 
have  declared  that  the  only  firm  support  of  the  papacy  in  Italy 
was  the  Inquisition  with  its  prisons  and  funeral  piles. 

Some  distinguished  scholars  and  orators  of  Italy,  as  Ber- 
nardino Occhino  of  Siena,  Pietro  Martire  Vermigli  of  Flor- 
ence, and  Fierpaolo  Yergerio,  bishop  of  Capo  d'Istria  and 
nuncio  of  two  Popes,  renounced  Romanism  and  had  to  flee 
from  the  Inquisition.  Others  who  occupied  the  highest  posi- 
tions, like  cardinals  Sadoleto,  Contarini,  Morone,  Reginald 
Pole,  favored  at  least  a  moral  reform,  and  came  very  near  the 
fundamental  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Bible  and  justification  by  faith.  Yittoria  Colonna,  the  most 
cultivated  lady  of  Italy  and  her  greatest  poetess,  equally  illus- 
trious for  genius,  virtue  and  piety,  together  with  her  friends, 
Michelangelo,  the  Duchess  of  Gonzaga,  and  the  Duchess 
Renata  of  Ferrara,  were  in  sympathetic  contact  with  the  semi- 
Protestant  reform  movement.  This  distinguished  group  forms 
a  connecting  link  between  the  Renaissance  in  its  best  type  and 
the  Reformation  in  its  evangelical  character.  That  remark- 
able little  IVaUato  viUissimo  del  beneficio  di  GHesU  OhrUto — 
the  work  of  a  monk  of  Naples,  Don  Benedetto  of  Mantova  (a 
pupil  of  the  Spanish  nobleman,  Yald^s)  and  the  poet  Flaminio, 
of  Imola, — teaches  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
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and  the  union  of  the  soul  with  Christ  as  clearlj  and  strongly 
as  the  writings  of  Luther,  and  was  spread  in  manj  thousands 
of  copies  throughout  Italj.  It  was  first  printed  at  Venice, 
1540,  and  publicly  burned  at  Naples  in  1553. 

The  Goujiter-Reformation  and  the  Inquisition  extinguished 
the  rising  flame  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy,  and  at  the  same 
time  sounded  the  death-knell  of  the  Renaissance  by  charging 
it  with  immorality  and  irreligion.  The  last  representative  of 
the  philosophical  Renaissance  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  and 
barned  on  the  Campo  dei  Fieri  at  Rome ;  but  on  the  same 
spot  the  friends  of  liberty  of  thought  and  speech  erected  a 
statue  to  Giordano  Bruno  in  1889,  three  hundred  years  after 
his  death.  What  a  change !  The  Renaissance  has  risen  from 
the  dead  and  is  as  strong  in  Italy  now  as  it  was  four  centuries 
ago.  Yea,  it  is  stronger  and  more  widely  spread  among  edu- 
cated men  and  women  who  will  not  go  back  from  the  light  and 
liberty  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  ignorance  and  super- 
stition of  the  dark  ages. 

III.  Italy  and  the  Future. 

By  repudiating  the  Renaissance  and  burning  the  Reforma- 
tion, Italy  and  Spain  lost  their  front  rank  among  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  reaped  the  Revolution  as  a  chronic  disease.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  Italy  was  the  most  civilized  country,  and 
Spain  the  most  powerful  monarchy  in  Europe ;  while  Prussia 
and  England  were  far  behind  them  and  just  emerging  from  the 
semi-barbarism  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Now  the  case  is  reversed. 
The  same  change  has  taken  place  in  America:  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  which  are  Protestant  to  the  back-bone, 
have  far  outstripped  the  older  Catholic  settlements  of  Central 
and  South  America. 

But  in  oar  age  Italy  has  made  vast  progress,  and  undergone 
a  political  and  social  regeneration.  She  has  achieved  the  in- 
calculable temporal  blessing  of  national  unity  and  independ- 
ence, in  spite  of  the  protest  and  obstruction  of  the  papal  hier- 
archy. 
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The  unification  and  emancipation  of  Italj  and   Oermanj 
from  the  selfish  misgovernment  of  petty  tyrants  are  among  the 
greatest  events  in  the  nineteenth  century.    Many  of  as  remem- 
ber the  time  when  none  but  Roman  churches  were  allowed 
within  the  walls  of  Rome,  when  Protestant  Bibles  were  confis- 
cated at  the  Custom  House,  and  when  the  Madiai  family  was 
put  in  prison  in  Florence  for  the  innocent  crime  of  holding 
meetings  for  prayer  and  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  I    Now, 
religious   liberty   is   established    throughout    the  kingdom  of 
Italy  as   fully  and  firmly,  we  may  say,  as  in   England  and 
North  America.     It  was  the  great  Italian  statesman  Cavoar« 
who  spoke  the  winged  word :  ^*  A  freo  Church  in  a  free  State,'' . 
as  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  vexed  question  of  the  relation 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers.      It  is  truOi  the 
Statuto  fondamentale  of  March,  1848,  which  has  since  1870 
become  the  law  of  all  Italy,  still  recognizes  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  as  the  sole  religion  of  the  State  {la  sola  religumedd 
stato),  and  gives  only  toleration   to  other  existing  modes  of 
worship  (jgli  altri  cuiii  ora  existenti  sono  tolerati  oonformamenU 
alle  leggi);    but  in  point  of  fact,  toleration  has  become  liberty, 
which  is  an  inalienable  right  and  cannot  be  taken  away.    A 
return  to  the  ages  of  persecution  for  conscience*  sake  is  impos- 
sible.   The  Papal  Syllabus  of  1864,  which  declares  war  against 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  is  an  anachronism,  and  about  as 
effective  as  a  bull  against  the  motion  of  the  earth,  which  ''still 
moves."     Every  Italian  may  now  proudly  say,  I  am  no  more 
a  Sicilian,  or  a  Neapolitan,  or  a  Lombard,  but  an  Italian  citi- 
zen,  and  am  free  to  worship  God  according  to  my  honest  con- 
victions. 

\Yhat  will  be  the  next  chapter  in  the  history  of  Italy?  Will 
she  complete  her  political  reform  by  a  religious  revival  and 
ecclesiastical  reconstruction  ?  No  mortal  eye  can  penetrate  the 
future,  but  one  thing  is  certain :  revolutions  never  go  back- 
wards. The  past  cannot  be  undone.  History,  although  it  does 
not  move  in  a  straight  line  is  yet  moving  forward,  like  a  sail- 
ing vessel,  now  turning  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  according 
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to  the  wind,  and  is  steadily  advancing  towards  the  destined 
harbor.  For  God  is  the  unerring  captain  of  the  ship  and  makes 
winds  and  wa?ea  the  servants  of  his  omnipotent  will. 

We  cannot  expect  or  wish  Italy  to  become  Protestant,  but 
we  do  hope  and  pray  that  she  may  become  evangelical  and  Chris- 
tian in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  She  will  not  and  ought  not 
to  turn  the  back  on  her  glorious  past,  to  disown  the  immortal 
works  of  her  literature  and  art,  to  break  with  her  Catholic  tra- 
ditions, and  to  import  a  foreign  religion  which  is  not  congenial 
to  her  genius  and  taste.  She  wants  a  religion  that  will  in  some 
way  combine  the  best  elements  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation,  with  the  best  features  of  Catholicism. 

The  liberals  of  Italy  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Church  of  their 
ancestors,  and  have  no  leaning  to  the  sects  of  foreigners,  but 
they  are  not  on  that  account  destitute  of  religion  ;  they  have  a 
religion  of  their  own,  which  will  kindle  into  a  flame  of  enthu- 
siasm when  the  Spirit  of  God  through  some  inspired  prophets 
shall  blow  the  breath  of  life  into  the  dry  bones  and  clothe  them 
with  flesh  and  blood. 

There  must  be  a  possibility  of  harmonizing  the  highest  civil- 
ization with  the  highest  virtue  and  piety.  There  must  be  a  way 
of  reconciling  the  Protestant,  the  Catholic,  and  the  Rational- 
istic rules  of  authority.  The  Bible,  the  Church,  and  enlight- 
ened reason  are  not  necessarily  antagonistic.  The  Bible,  as 
containing  the  Word  of  God,  is  and  must  remain  the  supreme 
rule  of  faith ;  the  Church  of  God  is  and  will  remain  the  guar- 
dian, propagator  and  expounder  of  the  Bible;  reason,  the 
greatest  natural  gift  of  God  to  man,  is  the  organ  by  which 
alone  we  can  understand  and  appropriate  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Church.  These  are  the  ways  which  lead  us  to 
God  who  is  the  source  of  truth.  In  this  threefold  light  every 
man  most  decide  for  himself  what  to  believe  and  how  to  live, 
according  to  his  conscientious  conviction  and  personal  exper- 
ience. This  is  the  awful  responsibility  which  God  has  laid  upon 
every  rational  being  made  in  his  image.  ''Let  each  man  be 
fully  assured  in  his  own  mind''  (Rom.  14:  6). 
80 
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lY.    Romanism  and  Protestantism. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Charch  has  been  greatly  benefited  bj 
the  Protestant  Reformation  and  forced  to  an  abolition  of  many 
abases.  She  shows  to  her  best  advantage  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries where  she  is  pat  on  her  defense,  and  feels  the  impulse  of 
modern  life  and  progress.  She  is  still  the  largest  body  of 
Christendom  and  nearly  equals,  numerically,  the  Greek  and 
Evangelical  communions  combined.  She  is  the  best  orgaDized 
body  in  the  World,  and  '*  the  prisoner  of  the  Vatican  commands 
with  infallible  authority  an  army  of  priests  and  monks  in  fire 
continents.  She  is  backed  by  inspiring  memories,  as  the  Alma 
Mater  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Christianizer  and  civilixer  of  the 
Northern  and  Western  barbarians,  the  Church  of  the  Fathers, 
the  Schoolmen  and  the  Mystics,  the  Church  of  St.  Chrysostom 
and  St.  Augustin,  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Francis,  of  St* 
Bernard  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  of  Tauler  and  Thomu  i  I 
Kempis,  of  Pascal  and  F6nelon.  She  is  still  full  of  missioutrj  ! 
seal  and  devotion,  and  abounds  in  works  of  charity.  She  em- 
braces millions  of  true  worshipers  and  followers  of  Christ,  and 
has  the  capacity  for  unbounded  usefulness.  We  honor  her  for 
all  she  has  done  in  the  past,  and  wish  her  God's  blessing  for  all 
the  good  she  may  do  in  the  future.  We  do  not  pray  for  her 
destruction — God  forbid! — but  for  her  reformation. 

On  the  other  hand,  Protestantism  is  by  no  means  perfect  ^^ 
any  of  its  forms.     With  the  great  merits  we  have  set  forth  '^^ 
the  previous  section,  it  has  also  its  defects  and  is  liable  bj  P'^^ 
abuse  of  individualism  to  run  into  sectarian  division,  rati(^  ^' 
alism,  scepticism  and  agnosticism.     It  has,  fortunately,  ne^ 
claimed  infallibility  in  any  of  its  numerous  confessions  of  fait^^ 
and  hence  admits  of  constant   progress,  rectification  and  i 
provemont.     It  ceases  to  be  Protestant,  if  it  ceases  to  mo 
Its  mission  is  far  from  being  completed.    It  has  to  grapple  wi 
problems  which  lay  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  Reformers,  b 
press  tliemselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  present  generati 
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?rote8tanti8iD  is  boand  to  investigate  and  reinyestigate  every 
heological  and  philosophical  problem  ;  to  search  and  research 
he  Scriptures  in  the  light  of  modern  discoveries  and  advances 
Q  philology/  archaeology  and  science ;  to  harmonize  faith  and 
eason ;  to  grapple  with  social  problems;  to  improve  the  condi- 
ion  of  the  working  classes;  to  preach  the  gospel  to  everj 
ireatore,  and  to  bring  the  Word  of  God  as  a  lamp  of  life  into 
^very  household. 

V.  Thh  Duty  op  Protestants  in  Italy. 

Evangelical  religion  has  now  fair  play  in  Italy  and  numbers 
n  a  population  of  thirty  millions  about  60,000  professors,  in- 
dading  the  foreign  residents.  In  Rome  and  in  Florence  alone, 
here  are  about  a  dozen  Protestant  congregations,  representing 
learly  as  many  denominations.  Two  of  these  denominations 
^re  of  native  growth  (the  Waldensian,  which  is  by  far  the 
itrongest  of  all,  and  the  Chiesa  Liberal);  the  others  are  of 
breign  importation  and  chiefly  supported  by  friends  in  England 
^nd  the  United  States.  They  all  do  good  in  their  respective 
ields  of  labor,  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  underrate  their  useful- 
less  on  account  of  this  numerical  weakness.  The  Kingdom  of 
Seaven  itself  began  as  small  as  a  mustard  seed,  and  Paul, 
the  prisoner  in  Rome,  was  mightier  than  Nero  on  the 
throne. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  not  be  blind  to  the  danger  of  the 
centrifugal  tendency  of  Protestantism  to  excessive  individual- 
sm  and  division,  which  hinders  its  progress  among  Catholics 
>ronght  up  in  the  tradition  of  a  centralized  church  organi- 
zation^  and  unable  to  discern  the  essential  spiritual  unity 
vhich  underlies  the  variety  of  external  forms. 

There  must  be  liberty  in  non-essentials,  but  there  ought  to  be 
inity  in  essentials  and  charity  in  all  things.*    Liberty  we  have 

*  **  In  neeetiariu  tmtto«,  m  dubiit  (or  non-neceuarnt)  Uberiat,  in  omnibtu 
uEritat,**  A  fftmoat  motto  of  irenioi  usually  ascribed  to  St.  Auguetin,  but  dat- 
ng  firom  a  German  diyine  (Meldeniua)  in  the  seyenteenth  oentuiy. 


»^  si*.^!  ««  ^f  tSfsrf  uid  divinonB  onlj  too  mmny.  Unitj 
9ii  i  r:;^''-7  a^f  zi^t  £rT»r««i  ii«eds,  ftnd  the  naeeanry  eon* 
..  .>ji3&^    -.r  zitt  ^irrvss  cc  cruigdical  miflBiODS  in  any  oou- 


r.^'  L>  ~T  I:  >  7M  hnrScs  of  oor  Lord's  neerdotil 
7\*>^  r*  1'  :>  f^,^.>  vf"^  rrfjT  «Dd  OTtf  again  in  the  £piBtlet.  *A 
r.^i2*r  ;1 '-'.'r^^  fc&T.s:  XM^if  cannot  stand/'  says  thehighot 
ai  :  r  7  It:  ::<:  ?'-4Mj*$cani  psstors  in  Italy  anite  ontke 
n  ::  « a.:  :  :^.^A  v !. . :  :$  Ci;ri$;.  and  emphasiie  above  all  minor 
;..f-*vTo?*  -.IT-  r.jrc^-^T  fa:Ui  by  irfaich  we  all  hope  to  be  ssTei 
1  r:  ::  t  ^ij^  .<!:>  i^T  .mi..:  sr.?>2A5  cMne  lo  an  nnderstanding,  whid 
^  .  '•^r^r::  rt.  .-^xrsT.  i:r.r^»MsarT  colli «on  and  unholy  riTtli;, 
fc^  r:  fc:  -  ::  *3  rr  Tr*s»f^T.:  s  ar.iied  front  to  the  common  foe, 
"-::  :^ra  -vart^s :•??  :•*:  :r  Ckrisx  Jfsas  neither  circnmeisioB 
T-'T  L*  r.-r;.s,rs^'.T.  »«i/.^:>  ayj  xiiing  bnt  a  new  creatnre,  and 
:\  ::  .  r»?rs:  ^^  :t  ^-t^  VTrj  li^n  should  we  be  kept  apart  bj 
r  .  .r  ;l*>:  :r:<  .-:  fri^^^rafj  c»r  presbytery,  presbytery  or 
r.-.:r^:^r:  :t.  1X7.*:^^..^::  ?>r  irnnkling,  or  even  by  doctrintl 
•  f:-^-  .-r*  ^  *  .-^r  r  :>*  r:>3iic  and  scholastic  ages  of  Prote»t- 
1 :  : > .V  -.,:*: ••  : r r  < ,- i :  .* i* : u J  iVu is  Wt ween  Lutherans  and 
Ci  X  :  >:>.  Oa  •  "  >:<  4".  .:  Arsjtniar.s,  and  made  the  best  men 
i-^iv  -Vr  it!  *fr*::::*  :>.  -  **  :he  furr  of  the  theolo£:iac8?" 

A:  .:  i>:.^  ::ir  :t,  *  .:  -^:  :he  queen  of  Christian  graces,  the 
irr;»:  :  ^  v  r:ue.  :':  e  :::i  of  perfect  n  ess  ?  And  should  it  not 
iT.^  :,::  :,  .ur  :'-'..  w-C".r.5::sn5  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
wh.\  4!';cT  sV,  VcV.:ve  i:i  the  same  Father  Almighty,  the  same 
D.v::  c  Sivi.-ur, :':  e  sixe  H^j  2?F^"^  •^^  expect  to  be  saved  bj 
tie  si'^e  ::o.v:  ot  a:-,''::e:isen!? 

Lo:  us  bo  frank.  There  is  as  much  Protestant  as  Roman 
bi^otrv.  prejudice  sTui  h:iireily  and  it  is  all  the  more  inexcusable 
because  we  profess  to  oooupy  a  more  advanced  liberal  position. 
Fi»r  more  than  three  hundred  Tears  Protestants  of  the  radical 
type  have  been  abusing  the  pope  as  Anti-Christ,  papists  as 
idolaters,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  as  the  great  apostasy 
and  as  the  synagogue  of  Satan.  Is  this  conrteous,  is  it 
charitable,  is  it  Christian?     Or  is  it  an  ignorant  prejudice, 
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baaed  apon  a  false  interpretation  of  some  obscure  passages  of 
Scripture  and  a  perversion  of  history  ?  At  all  events  what  has 
Protestantism  gained,  what  can  it  expect  to  gain,  bj  such  bitter 
antagonism  ?  The  converts  made  by  the  abuse  of  Romanism 
who  are  worth  any  thing  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  ;  while 
the  number  of  those  who  are  repelled  and  alienated  by  it  is  be- 
yond calculation.  It  can  only  obstruct  and  put  off  a  recon- 
ciliation. If  St.  Paul  on  the  Areopagus  had  insulted  the 
Athenians  by  abusing  them  as  idolators  he  would  not  have  made 
any  converts ;  but  with  a  master  stroke  of  Christian  wisdom 
and  courtesy,  ho  addressed  them  as  over-religious,  who  un- 
consciously worshiped  '^  the  unknown  Ood/'  whom  he  came  to 
preach  to  them.  The  best  way  of  refuting  error  is  to  preach  the 
positive  truth.  Verum  est  index  sui  d  faUL  The  noblest  and 
surest  way  of  converting  an  enemy  is  to  show  him  the  love 
whereby  Christ  has  loved  and  saved  ^9. 

Oh!  for  a  pentecostal  effusion  of  the  spirit  of  love  which  is 
better  than  speaking  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  better 
than  the  gift  of  prophecy,  greater  even  and  more  enduring  than 
faith  and  hope. 

The  deepest  and  strongest  tendencies  of  our  age,  which  by 
its  wonderful  inventions  almost  obliterates  the  distances  of  time 
and  space  and  brings  the  ends  of  the  earth  into  instantaneous 
connection,  is  not  towards  division  but  towards  reunion.  A  task 
as  great  as  the  conversion  of  the  world,  and  apparently  as  im- 
possible. But  all  things  are  possible  with  God  Almighty.  He 
has  great  surprises  for  us  in  store — reformations  purer,  deeper, 
broader,  than  that  of  Luther  and  Calvin ;  yea,  pentecosts  with 
more  flaming  tongues  than  that  of , Jerusalem.  His  wisdom  and 
love  will  bind  together  what  the  folly  of  men  has  put  asunder. 
He  will  heal  the  wounds  of  Christendom  and  melt  the  hearts  of 
the  Churches  in  the  sorrow  of  a  common  repentance  and  in  the 
joy  of  a  common  forgiveness,  and  bring  once  more  a  beautiful 
cosmos  out  of  chaos  as  in  the  days  of  creation.  The  creeds  of 
the  militant  Churches  will  be  merged  into  the  one  creed  of 
Christ,  who  is  the  prince  of  peace  and  the  divine  concord  of  all 


III. 

A  RETROSPECT— 1791-1891.* 

BT  JOHN  BLAIB  LINN,   ESQ. 

I  HAVE  chosen  for  a  theme  this  evening,  a  brief  retrospect  of 
some  incidents  gathered  casually  from  the  history  of  the  cen- 
tary  just  now  concluded  with  the  past,  indicative  of  oar  pro- 
gress in  political,  social  and  religious  well-being.  To  the  prov- 
idence and  care  of  Almighty  Ood,  under  a  free  constitution  and 
government  ^^  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people/' 
we  owe  our  marvellous  growth  in  population  and  our  unparalleled 
progress  iu  the  arts  of  peace,  whereby  as  a  republic  we  stand 
to-day  in  the  fore-front  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  With  the 
church  and  school  in  the  formation  of  the  greatness  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  freedom  in  religion  has  not  ended  in 
freedom  from  religion,  and  equality  in  law  has  not  ended  in  in- 
dependence of  law. 

Prior  to  1787  our  national  Status  was  a  confederacy  of  thir- 
teen colonies.  ^^  Thirteen  staves  and  ne'er  a  hoop  will  never 
mako  a  barrel/'  said  homely  wit.  But  in  1787  the  convention 
at  Philadelphia  blotted  out  the  codes  of  the  eastern  hemisphere 
reeking  with  blood  and  stained  with  pillage,  and  established  in 
their  stead  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  : 
and  September  2,  1790,  a  new  Constitution  was  adopted  for 
Pennsylvania ;  a  constitution  deservedly  considered  as  an  ad- 
mirable model  for  a  representative  state ;  securing  force  to  the 
government  and  freedom  to  the  people. 

In  1791  then,  our  republic  was  a  young  empire  emerging 

*  An  address  deliTered  before  the  Alamni  Ajsociation  of  Franklin  and 
MarahaU  CoUege,  June  17,  1891. 
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into  an  organiied  existence;  a  federal  government  aearcelj 
established,  suspended  on  the  slender  thread  of  opinion.  Four- 
teen states,  commencing  with  Delaware  and  ending  with  Ver- 
monty  bad  adopted  the  Federal  constitution,  and  with  a  popula- 
tion of  four  miUions  scattered  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Maine  to  Georgia  and  as  far  west  as  Kentucky,  the  struggle 
for  existence  as  a  free  goTernment  began. 

In  this  year  oC  grace  1891,  forty-four  States  ^'  are  with  a 
most  indissoluble  tie  forerer  knit."  States  not  of  contracted 
boundaries  as  Delaware  and  Vermont,  but  for  the  most  part 
proportionate  in  territory  to  Kansas,  which  is  larger  in  area 
than  New  England,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland  com. 
bined.  Over  sixty-two  millions  of  people,  some  from  nearly 
every  country  on  the  globe,*  welded  together  by  the  force  and 
strength  of  our  civilization,  inhabit  the  vast  domain  of  the 
United  States,  which  measure  ten-fold  our  possessions  of  1791* 
Over  this  vast  domain  our  laws  and  our  government  are  om- 
nipotent ;  the  spirit  of  our  people  seems  to  animate  the  whole 
western  continent,  and  the  monetary  credit  of  the  United 
States  is  above  that  of  any  other  nation. 

Wc  owe  the  preservation  of  oar  immense  territory,  intact,  to 
the  foresight  and  diplomatic  ability  of  our  statesmen.  Early 
in  1780,  while  Louisiana  was  yet  a  province  of  Spain,  Benja- 
min Franklin  wrote  John  Jay,  *^  I  would  not  sell  a  drop  of  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi.  A  neighbor  might  as  well  ask  me  to 
sell  mv  street  door.** 

When  we  look  at  the  map  of  our  country  it  suggests  the 
thouj^ht  of  one  people  and  one  nationality.  It  is  formed  phys- 
ically for  the  seat  of  one  magnificent  republic.  The  Allegheny 
flows  into  the  Ohio,  the  Ohio  into  the  Mississippi,  and  **the 
father  of  floods  mast  go  unvexed  to  the  sea."  Separate  sov- 
ereignties could  not  exist  here.  History  tells  us  that.  In 
1755  England  held  our  coast,  and  France  endeavored  to  secure 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  shores  of  the  Missouri,  but  on 

*  Ninetj-MTen  nationalitiM  among  us,  it  U  t^M. 
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the  immortal  plains  of  Abraham,  the  lilies  of  France  went 
down  before  the  cross  of  St.  George. 

There  were  no  natural  boundaries  between  our  original 
States.  Our  State  lines  were  made  in  conveyancer's  oflSces, 
and  depended  on  the  patents  of  kings  and  the  charters  of  com- 
panies, who  knew  nothing  of  the  bounds  and  extent  of  the 
country  they  were  parcelling.  They  were  run  by  the  survey- 
or's compass  through  rivers  and  over  the  tops  of  mountains  and 
the  states  could  not  remain  divided,  but  must  have  some  great 
embracing  bond.  Time  wove  this  band  and  the  constitution 
of  1787  girded  State  sovereignties  with  that  band  in  the  mem- 
orable declaration ;  ^^  We  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  to  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitu- 
tion for  the  United  States  of  America ;  "  and  history  has  writ- 
ten our  government  ordained  of  God. 

When  therefore  the  Secessionists  lifted  arms  against  such  a 
government,  they  inaugurated  an  unholy  and  unchristian  insur- 
rection, and  the  men  who  fell  at  South  Mountain,  Antietam  and 
Gettysburg,  in  a  never  dying  appeal  in  favor  of  right  and  relig- 
ion, defending  the  soil  of  their  native  State  from  the  inroad  of 
rebel  invaders,  were  as  truly  martyrs  as  the  early  Christians 
or  the  Huguenots,  *'who  kissed  the  flames  that  drank  their 
blood  and  chased  their  souls  to  Heaven."  History  has  en- 
rolled Meade's  grand  master-stroke  for  the  union  among  the 
world's  great  battles,  and  the  statue  of  Gen.  John  F.  Reynolds 
stands  gloriously  upon  the  watch-tower  on  Cemetery  Ridge, 
guarding  as  it  were  the  bivouac  of  his  compatriot  dead. 

We  cannot  overestimate  the  rare  genius  of  the  statesman, 
Abraham  Lincoln  ;  the  indomitable  energy  of  that  man  of  iron, 
the  great  war  secretary,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  or  the  brilliant 
services  of  Grant,  Sherman,  Thomas,  Sheridan,  Hancock,  our 
own  Hartranff*"  and  others.     A  fitting  eulogy  of  their  worth 

*  OoT.  Hariranit  was  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  clau  of  1860-^1,  Mar- 
ihall  College. 
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would  crowd  too  much  the  pages  of  this  retrospeet.     I  most, 
however,  refer  to  one  still  living,  who  has  thrown  his  adminis- 
trative fame  far  forward  into  the  fature.     I  recall  the  dark 
days  of  1863,  when  the  war  and  political  miichinations  threat- 
ened to  bring  in  their  wake  a  despairing  close  of  oar  splendid 
dreams  of  re-union.     It  was  then  that  oar  war  governor  in  a 
speech  at  Elmira,  New  York,  with  eloquence,  seldom  if  ever 
equalled,  fired  anew  the  patriotic  spirit  of  our  people  with  the 
declaration ;  ^'  the  war  $haU  be  waged  antil  it  ends  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  this  great  government— the  late  election  in 
Pennsylvania  demonstrated  the  fidelity  of  that  great  commoD* 
wealth  to  the  cause  of  the  country.     My  duty  is  clearly  dem- 
onstrated and  I  will  lash  the  great  commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  to  the  National  Government  in  its  struggles  for  existence, 
and  under  the  providence  of  God  will  give  my  life  and  all  that 
is  in  me  to  maintain  the  confidence  of  Pennsylvania  and  to 
demonstrate  the  patriotism  of  that  great  State.''     I  proclaim  it 
to  the  honor  of  our  State,  that  with  Andrew  G.  Curtin  in  the 
gubernatorial  chair,  holding  alofb  the  segis  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  over  two  hundred  and  fifteen  battle  flags  came 
back  stained  with  blood,  tattered  and  torn  by  bullets,  biU  never 
disgraced  in  any  battle  for  the  Union. 

The  roll  of  that  war's  dead  contains  the  name  of  Rev.  John 
B.  Kooken,  a  minister  of  the  German.  Reformed  church,  who 
pursued  bis  literary  and  theological  studies  at  Mercersburg. 
His  ardent  temperament  and  overflowing  patriotism  could  not 
brook  our  country's  danger.  He  fell  within  sight  of  the  late 
governor  Hartranft  and  myself  gallantly  leading  his  company 
on  the  disastrous  field  of  Fredericksburg.  '*  They  never  fail 
who  die  in  a  good  cause."  Slavery  was  abolished,  the  union 
was  preserved  and  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  made  universal  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land. 
With  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  our  re-united  country,  in  the 
splendor  of  this  evening  sky  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we 
pray  God  our  nation  may  go  on  through  all  the  years  to  come 
a  praise  and  joy  of  the  whole  earth ;  so  that  all  who  shall  look 
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npoD  it  may  be  able  to  saj  '^  Truly  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her, 
she  shall  not  be  moved." 

Whatever  may  have  been  written  in  depreciation  of  the 
enterprise  of  our  own  commonwealth  '^  the  sleeping  giant/'  as 
Dr.  Nevin  was  Wont  to  call  our  State ;  it  is  certain  that  Penn- 
sylvania took  the  initiative  of  all  sister  States  in  public  im- 
provements. The  documents  are  extant  to  prove  that  the 
United  States  are  indebted  to  Pennsylvania  for  the  first  intro- 
duction of  turnpikes  and  canals  to  the  public  attention.     In 

1791,  actual  commencement  was  made  in  Pennsylvania  of  pro- 
jects which  have  resulted  in  the  connection  by  turnpikes,  canals 
and  railroads  of  every  important  part  of  our  vast  country,  and 
great  liberality  has  always  marked  the  career  of  Pennsylvania 
in  public  improvement. 

A  career,  to  speak  accurately,  not  commenced,  but  resumed 
under  the  constitution  of  1790,  with  the  Act  of  April  18,  1791, 
making  large  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
roads.  Then  came  the  resolution  of  September  27,  1791, 
which  inaugurated  the  turnpike  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster, 
followed  by  the  Act  of  September  29,  1791,  authorizing  the 
incorporation  of  a  company  to  open  a  canal  from  the  Schuyl- 
kill to  the   Susquehanna.     The  turnpike  was  commenced  in 

1792,  and  finished  in  1794,  sixty-two  miles  in  length,  at  a  cost 
of  $465,000 ;  and  under  the  Act  of  April  10,  1792,  authoriz- 
ing the  opening  of  a  canal  between  the  Schuylkill  and  the 
Delaware,  the  spade  was  set  in  the  river  bank  at  Norristown 
to  excavate  the  first  public  canal  in  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  1791,  transportation  of  iron,  goods,  &c.,  was  made 
on  pack  horses,  and  in  1784,  the  cost  of  transportation  from 
Philadelphia  to  Erie  was  $249  per  ton.  The  crank  for  the 
first  saw-mill  built  in  Ohio  was  carried  by  pack-horses  over  the 
mountains  in  1789.  The  first  wagon  load  of  tnerchandize 
taken  over  the  Allegheny  mountains  was  hauled  from  Hagers- 
town,  Maryland,  to  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  in  1789,  by 
John  Hayden,  the  discoverer  of  iron  ore  in  Fayette  county : 
distance  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  cost  three  dollars  per 
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hundred,  and  the  time  consamed  in  the  trip  one  month.  When 
General  Benner  established  his  iron  works  in  Nittany  YaU^Ti 
DOW  Centre  county,  in  179S,  he  transported  his  iron  on  horse- 
hack  to  Pittsbargh,  at  a  cost  of  $75  per  ton.  The  paek  horses 
earned  the  bars  of  iron  crooked  orer  and  around  thmr  bodies, 
and  barrels  and  kegs  were  hung  on  each  side  of  the  animals. 

As  late  as  1817,  it  cost  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  to 
more  a  ton  of  freight  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  distance 
three  hundred  and  eighty-fire  miles.  The  PennsjlTania  Bail- 
road  company  now  carries  a  ton  between  the  same  points  fer 
from  two  dollars  and  thirty  cents  to  three  dollars  and  mght 
cents.  In  1817,  it  cost  seven  dollars  to  transport  one  hundred 
pounds  of  dry  goods  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  now  the 
lowest  rate  is  thirteen  cents,  the  highest  thirty-nine  cents. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  18S4,  the  main  line  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Pittsburgh,  consisting  of  canals,  Portage  Railroad  and 
Columbia  railroad  (the  latter  being  the  last  link)  was  fin- 
ished. After  that  freight  occupied  eight  days  in  transit  and 
cost  one  dollar  per  hundred,  the  passenger  time  between  these 
cities  was  three  dmys  and  nineteen  hours,  and  the  ticket  alone 
cost  fifteen  dollars.  As  late  as  1837,  an  English  tra?eler 
remarks  it  took  him  forty-six  hours  to  travel  from  Pittsburgh 
to  Erie.  Now  freight  is  transferred  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burgh in  twenty-four  hours,  passengers  in  nine  hours  and  ten 
minutes;  fare  nine  dollars.  The  first  Act  passed  by  any  Legis- 
lature in  America,  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  for  public 
use,  was  passe<i  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  and  signed 
by  Governor  Hiester,  on  the  Slst  of  March,  1823.  This  act 
authorized  the  building  of  a  railroad  from  Philadelphia  to  Col- 
umbia. Ten  years  afterward  the  first  successful  locomotiTe 
made  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  best  one  that  had  been  made  in 
the  United  States,  was  placed  on  the  Philadelphia,  Oermantown 
and  Norristown  Railroad,  by  M.  W.  Baldwin,  of  Philadelphia^ 
It  ran  a  mile  in  less  than  a  minute. 

The  first  locomotive  with  a  train  of  cars  attached  that  eame 
into   Harrisburg,  was  run  from   Middletown,  in   September, 
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1886.  It  took  thirteen  years  to  stretch  the  railroad  to  Lewis- 
town,  sixty  miles  west  of  Harrisbarg.  Four  years  after  it 
reached  the  Portage  road  one  mile  east  of  Hollidaysburg,  and 
on  the  15th  of  February,  1854,  communication  was  established 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  with  Pittsburgh,  distance  three 
hundred  and  fifty  seven  miles.  To  crown  the  achievements  of 
Pennsylvania  enterprise,  in  June,  1876,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  company  ran  a  train  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  three  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  miles  in  less  than  three  days  and  one-half, 
running  from  New  York  to  Pittsburgh  with  a  single  stop. 

In  1791,  the  report  of  Alexander  Hamilton  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  encouraging  manufactures  in  the  United  States 
was  attracting  attention  throughout  the  land.  Of  iron,  he 
says,  the  manufactures  are  more  extensive  than  generally  sup- 
posed ;  its  average  price  eighty  dollars  per  ton.  Of  wool  there 
was  then  only  one  brand  that  could  be  said  to  have  arrived  at 
maturity;  the  making  of  hats.  Hb  adds  that  a  promising 
essay  toward  the  fabrication  of  cloths,  cassimere  and  other 
woolen  goods  is  going  on  at  Hartford,  Connecticut.  In  1891, 
the  merits  of  the  McKinley  bill  are  being  discussed  through 
the  manufacturing  world,  while  the  iron  furnaces  of  the  United 
States  are  producing  larger  quantities  of  iron  than  the  furnaces 
of  Great  Britain,  while  the  advantage  of  quality  in  the  material 
and  the  capital  invested  in  manufactures  runs  into  the  column 
of  billions. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1790,  Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  name 
adorns  our  college,  died.  Philadelphia  then  had  its  daily  news- 
paper, and  such  towns  as  Carlisle  and  Pittsburgh  their  weekly 
sheets  of  twelve  by  eighten  inches  filled  with  foreign  news. 
Now  there  are  seventeen  thousand  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  States,  some  of  them  with  agents  and  correspondents  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  several  instances  the  expendi- 
tures of  a  single  newspaper  for  publication  amount  to  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  yearly.  Among  the  most  valuable  news- 
paper properties  of  our  country  is   that  of  the   Philadelphia 
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Ijsipfr.  9aa*tu««ti  zj  %  mam  of  vnbovBded  cnergj  mod  rare  dii- 
crsciin.  w.VL  3«B-ie»  :al-sas  tkst  caanol  be  mrpaned.  At  tlie 
cifM«  -if  ft  eoitzrj  K^ee  FrBakfin't  dealh  we  in  PennqrlTUua 
can  MHC  laa:  im  3us.;I#  of  '^  ike  apoade  of  eommon  teme," 
Beajiiaa  FnakliK.  ha*  CuLea  apoo  the  philanthropic,  eonserra- 
sire.  Oiritfca;:!  cinxn.  G<cree  W.  CUdiy  who  haa  ahown  to  the 
wqri*!  ua:  a  «»xeHf  il  feosncai  ean  be  eataUiahed  on  the  bani 
of  pvhtj  of  ihji  pres§«  o baerratioa  of  the  Sabbath,  good  feelings^ 
pM>i  pr:2<i*I<a  and  ike  honorable  obligationa  of  good  dtiien- 
fhip. 

Pjasin^  froa  eons:  i«riag  o«r  progrcae  in  political  and  phyii- 
cal  weil*beia^  to  gla&ce  at  the  improTement  in  the  treatment  of 
onr  fell-:>v-«reatar«5 ;  the  phase  of  adranee  daring  the  centniy 
in  the  mazvagearent  of  the  insane  aod  criminal  daaaea  deaerres 
notice  a&d  commecdatioa.  One  hundred  years  ago  the  wild 
beast  theorr  of  insaoitj  had  succeeded  the  diabolical  poasession 
idea  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Iron  cages,  chains,  clnbs  and  starra- 
lion  were  considered  the  odIj  fit  instmmentalitiea  to  dominate 
menageries  of  human  beings,  where  criminals  and  insane  were 
alike  coDfined.  Then  the  abjss  which  opened  between  those 
classes  and  ordinarv  hnmanitj  was  too  deep  and  wide  for  any 
STmpathetic  imagination  to  span.  The  insane  especiallj  were 
looked  ap<jn  with  a  croel  blending  of  repulsion,  personal  fear 
and  despair  of  any  method  of  control  except  that  of  physical 
coercion.  As  late  as  January,  18-13,  when  Miss  Dix  presented 
her  famous  memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
everywhere  o?er  the  United  States  *^  insane  persons  were  con- 
fined, in  cages,  closets,  cellars,  stalls,  chained  naked,  beaten 
with  rods  and  lashed  into  obedience." 

But  the  day  came  in  our  land  when  such  reformers  as  Dr. 
Cbanning,  Horace  Mann,  Dr.  S.  6.  Howe,  Dr.  Woodward  and 
others,  insisted  on  the  presence  in  human  nature,  even  among 
its  most  degraded  types,  of  germs  at  least  of  rationality  and 
personal  accountability  capable  of  endless  spiritual  develop- 
ment. Then  appeared  upon  the  scene  (he  most  useful  and  dis- 
tinguished woman  America  has  yet  produced,  Miss  Dorothea  L 
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Dix.  She  did  not  proceed  to  speculate,  bat  sounding  as  it  were 
all  the  depths  of  human  miserj,  embodied  Channing's  fervid  in- 
sistance  in  action,  and  consecrated  her  life  to  the  relief  of  human 
Buffering.  She  brought  herself  abreast  with  the  most  advanced 
thought  upon  the  subject  and  evolved  plans  which  have  made 
the  American  insane  asylums  the  model  asylums  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  A  public  benefactor  in  every  fibre  of  her  being, 
she  traveled  this  country  from  N^ova  Scotia  to  New  Orleans, 
through  Europe,  and  with  undaunted  fearlessness  appeared  be- 
fore Legislatures,  Congress,  Parliament  and  Pope.  Charles  B. 
Trego,  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  former  legislators,  said,  ^^  No 
man  or  woman  from  Maine  to  Louisiana  other  than  Miss  Dix 
could  have  passed  the  bill  for  the  asylum  at  Harrisburg  under 
the  discouraging  circumstances  with  which  she  had  to  contend." 
Devoutly  pious,  praying  always  and  relying  upon  her  helper  in 
Heaven,  her  mental  and  moral  powers  irresistibly  swept  before 
her  the  Legislatures  of  more  than  twenty  great  States,  carried 
by  storm  the  Senate  and  House  of  the  United  States,  won  a  like 
triumph  in  the  British  Parliament  and  revolutionized  the  lunacy 
legislation  of  Scotland."  Following  the  wake  of  her  efforts 
such  has  been  the  extraordinary  improvement  in  the  treatment 
of  the  insane  in  this  country  that  the  proportion  of  cures  in 
insane  hospitals  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  the  sick  in 
general  hospitals. 

Less  than  a  century  ago  the  reputation  of  Robert  Morris,  the 
financier  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  judicial  ermine  of  James 
Wilson,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  could  not  save  them  from  imprisonment  for  debt.  Now 
''  homestead  exemption  "  secures  to  every  family  a  little  spot  of 
free  earth  it  can  call  its  own,  an  asylum  in  time  of  adversity 
where  mother  and  children,  old  age  and  infancy,  may  work  and 
live  though  misfortune  may  rob  them  of  all  else. 

In  the  realm  of  biblical  archaeology  the  discoveries  of  the  last 
ten  years  have  exceeded  those  of  centuries  prior.  They  prove 
that  the  ancient  civilized  world  was  a  highly  literary  one  long 
before  the  age  of  Moses.    By  them  the  arguments  against  the 
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authority  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  ground  of  nou*inter- 
conrse  of  ancient  nations,  their  ignorance  of  each  other's  lan- 
guage, their  low  state  of  ci?iliiation,  all  became  the  mythsi  the 
seemingly  profound  authors  of  those  arguments  would  have  it, 
the  narratives  of  the  Scriptures  embody.  The  *'  higher  criti- 
cism "  was  lowered  by  the  spade  that  dug  up  the  historieal 
treasures  of  Tel  El  Amarna,  and  clay  tablets  now  interpret  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis  and  take  the  place  of ''  the  Scien- 
tific Method  "  of  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures*  A  fully 
inspired  and  an  authoritative  Bible  still  surviTcs;  it  has  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  criticism. 

Has  the  Church  of  Christ  retrograded  ?  Let  the  atatistics  of 
Methodism  alone  answer.  Within  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
Wesleyan  name,  Methodism  in  all  lands  now  counts  25,000,000 
adherents.  It  has  its  conferences  even  in  China ;  and  its  influ* 
ence  has  been  as  great  beyond  the  lines  of  its  founder  as  within 
them.  The  London  Iime$,  referring  to  the  late  centenary  of 
Methodism,  says  ''  It  is  more  significant  for  the  gradual  abac^rp- 
tion  which  the  last  hundred  years  has  witnessed,  of  the  essential 
spirit  of  Wesley's  teaching  into  the  common  religious  life  and 
social  effort  of  the  community,  than  it  is  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  Methodism  proper  throughout  the  religious  world." 
When  John  Wesley  died  March  2,  1791,  there  were  fifty-seven 
thousands  of  Methodists  in  America;  in  1891  there  are  four 
million  nine  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty,  And  from  the  Wesleyan  Society  have  proceeded  streams 
of  pious  influence  that  have  moulded  the  character  of  our  com-. 
munity  all  along  the  line  of  American  emigration  from  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  to  where  the  echo  of  the  woodman's  axe 
dies  away  amid  the  surges  of  the  Pacific. 

Is  the  command  *^  Oo  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature '^  neglected?  I  answer  there  has  been 
for  the  last  thirty  years  in  Thibet  a  Moravian  missionary  and 
his  wife  whose  nearest  post-oflSce  is  fourteen  days' journey  from 
their  station.  I  gladly  instance  the  world-embracing  mission- 
ary spirit  of  the  Moravian  church.    Its  staudard  floats  in  Alas- 
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ka  and  Nyassa  land ;  brethren  who  carried  away  by  their  ador- 
ation of  Him  who  made  the  great  atonement  by  going  like  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter,  preached  and  sang  ceaselessly  oF  the 
Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world ;  whose 
standards  were  emblazoned  with  the  Paschal  Lamb  passant 
with  the  banner  of  victory  suspended  from  the  cross  of  the  re- 
barreotion.  The  missionary  polity  of  the  Moravian  church 
^^runs  glittering  like  a  brook  in  the  open  sunshine"  all  thraugh 
our  early  annals  of  Pennsylvania.  The  long  journeys  of  their 
pioneer  missionaries  over  wild  mountains,  through  forest  and 
swamp,  along  'Hhe  warriors'  path/'  from  camp  to  camp,  their 
toils,  their  hardships,  their  labors  for  the  Master  among  gener- 
ations now  dead  and  gone,  are  recorded  on  a  leaf  that  will  never 
fade,  and  some  day  the  book  will  be  opened :  *'  for  God  will 
bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether 
it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil."  ''  They  that  be  wise  shall 
shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn 
many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever." 

Every  interest  that  enriches  life  is  linked  with  the  Sabbath- 
day  ;  the  priceless  boon  of  a  weekly  cessation  of  toil  is  a  gift  of 
the  church  to  the  world. 

<*  Oh  day  most  calm,  most  bright ! 
The  week  were  dark  but  for  thy  light.'* 

Has  reverence  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  altogether  depart- 
ed ?  I  answer,  the  last  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  refused  to 
repeal  the  Sunday  law  of  1794 ;  and  we  have  a  Governor  of 
whom  I  am  proud  to  say  he  has  declared  that ''  the  American 
Sabbath  is  the  bulwark  of  the  American  Nation." 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States,  we  have  abundant  reason  for  devout 
thankfulness  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  for  its  growth 
and  spread  especially  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  now 
gone.  By  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter,  all  honor  to 
his  memory,  the  Reformed  churches  in  this  country  were  con- 
solidated and  an  ecclesiastical  organization  known  as  ^'  The 
Goetus,"  formed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Synods  of  Holland ; 
31 
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convening  for  the  first  time,  September  29,  1747,  in  Philadd- 
phia.  The  Coetus  numbered  thirty-one  members,  inclading 
elders.'*'  The  proceedings  of  Coetas  were  reported  to  the'  Sj- 
nods  of  Holland,  and  no  action  could  be  final  without  their  tp- 
proval. 

In  1783,  Rev.  J.  W.  Weber,  the  pioneer  of  the  western  mhh 
istry  of  the  Reformed  Church,  crossed  the  All^heniei  and  be- 
came pastor  of  the  churches  then  organised  in  Westmordasd 
county ;  and  in  1788,  Rev.  F.  L.  Herman  and  Rev.  Qtaqg^ 
Troldenier,  the  last  ministers  sent  by  the  Synods  of  HoUand, 
arrived  in  America. 

In  1 785,  at  Coetus  held  at  Reading,  using  the  language  of 
Dr.  C.  Z.  Wei8er,t  ^'  the  first  and  tonic  note  to  the  founding  of  t 
seminary  was  struck  by  Rev.  John  H.  Helffrioh,  who  matored 
and  presented  a  plan  with  a  view  of  conciliating  the  Synods  of 
Holland."  It  was  an  indistinct  streak  of  the  dawn  of  independ- 
ence of  the  fostering  Synods.  The  Coetus  disapproved  of  thi 
movement,  but  Mr.  Helfirich  was  elected  President  of  Ae  sso* 
ceeding  Coetus  at  Philadelphia,  in  1786,  and  **  the  two  partial 
fell  into  ranks  and  files,  the  Coetus  and  the  Synod  men." 

In  1791,  at  a  Coetus  held  in  Lancaster,  Rev.  William  B«i- 
del  presiding,  according  to  Dr.  Dubbs,  ^  ^'  a  resolution  eqoif^ 
lent  to  a  declaration  of  independence  was  passed.  It  wu  in 
effect  that  the  proceedings  of  Coetus  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Sy- 
nods of  Holland  '^  merely  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  not  for 
revision."  In  1792  the  Coetus  directed  ministers  Pomp  and 
Hendel  to  prepare  a  Synodical  Constitution,  and  on  the  30tk 
of  April,  1793,  "The  Synod  of  the  German  Reformed  Chuidi 
in  America/'  met  in  first  session  in  this  then  Borough  of  Lan- 
caster,  Rev.  John  H.  Winkhaus  presiding. 

With  the  closing  year  of  the  Coetus  three  of  its  oonspiononi 
members  were   transferred  from    the   church   militant   to  the 

*  Merceraburg  ReTiew,  1867,  pftge  252,  Dr.  Qerhart  wjb  there  were  ilff  o^ 
dained  ministers  and  fortj-six  organized  congregations  in  1747. 
t  Ibid.  1876,  page  20. 
I  Dr.  J.  H.  Dubbs'  Historical  Manual,  page  262. 
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cbardi  triamphant:  Schlatter,  C.  D.  Wejburg,  D.  D.,  and  Rev. 
J.  C«  A.  Helfienstein.  The  two  former  born  io  SwitserlaDd  and 
the  latter  in  the  Palatinate,  never  bartered  awaj  their  birth- 
right of  freedom  but  were  staunoh  defenders  of  the  independ- 
ence of  America.  Weyburg  and  Schlatter  were  both  impris- 
oned for  their  sympathy  for  the  rights  of  man,  and  Helffen- 
stein*a  fearless  sermon  on  the  text,  '^  If  God  be  for  us  who  can 
be  against  us?*'  nerved  with  joyful  patriotism  the  Pennsylvania 
soldiery  on  their  departure  for  the  field  of  battle. 

According  to  Dr.  Gerhart,'*'  the  Goetus  at  its  dissolution  had 
on  its  rolls  only  twenty-two  ministers  and  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  congregations.  ^^  What  hath  God  wrought  V*  After 
the  circuit  of  a  century,  the  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States  number  eight  hundred  and  forty-six;  its 
congregations  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy  ;  its  membership, 
confirmed  and  unconfirmed,  814,073.  When  in  1793,  the  Sy- 
nod became  an  independent  body,  governed  by  its  own  laws  and 
sustained  from  its  own  resources,  it  had  no  theological  semin- 
ary, no  academy  or  classical  school  or  Sabbath-schools ;  in  1891 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  has  three  theologi- 
cal seminaries,  if  we  include  the  one  at  Sendai,  Japan ;  ic  has 
Heidelberg  University  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  Franklin  and  Marshall, 
Mereersburg,  Palatinate  and  Ursinus  Colleges  in  Pennsylvania ; 
AUentown  Female  Seminary,  with  eight  other  colleges  or  colle- 
giate institutions  permeating  their  influence  in  church  and  edu- 
cational lines  from  North  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  into  Kan- 
sas and  Wisconsin,  all  equipped  with  able  professors. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  organization  of  Synod,  to 
the  outward  observer  of  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Church,  its 
condition  was  not  encouraging.  The  wars  of  Napoleon  cut  off 
emigration  from  the  Palatinate,  redemptionary  bonds  had  to  be 
paid  off,  farms  cleared  up  and  homes  erected.  Stout  hearts, 
hardy  frames  and  untiring  industry  composed  all  the  capital 
worth  mentioning  brought  by  the  emigrant  from  the  Palatinate 
into  the  Western  World.    Always  honest  and  conservative  they 

«  Merowborg  ReTiew,  1867,  page  252. 
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rarely  parchmsed  any  thing  they  coald  not  presently  pay  for, 
and  as  rarely  entered  into  enterprises  they  ooald  not  see  their 
way  to  completion.  But  they  brought  their  religion  with  than 
and  most  have  churches  and  school-houses.  This  impnbe 
brought  about  joint  ownership,  with  their  Lutheran  neighborly 
of  places  of  worship,  of  school  houses  and  churchyards.  They 
li?ed  as  neighbors  should,  worshiped  as  Christians,  and  in  STin- 
pathy  stood  together  around  the  graves  of  their  departed.  Witk 
such  intercourse  denominational  distinctions  in  form  of  worship 
and  church  creed  largely  disappeared. 

Then,  again,  until  1820,  several  different  catechisms  were  is 
common  use  among  the  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which  was  and  is 
the  spinal  column  of  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  these 
United  States,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Bohemia  and  tbe 
world  over.  The  consequent  want  of  unity  of  doctrine— wint 
of  money  and  perhaps  too  great  love  of  money  acquired  by 
hardships,  may  be  regarded  as  the  upas  trees  shadowing  the 
growth  of  the  Church  in  this  country  for  three  or  four  decades 
after  the  organisation  of  the  Synod.  The  farewell  words  of 
Rev.  Just  Henry  Fries  to  one  of  his  congregations  in  Centre 
County,  seem  to  be  applicable  in  dismissing  this  period  from 
further  consideration  :  **  Once  more/'  cried  he,  in  summing  ap, 
*^  once  more  money  rules  the  world,  ignorance  rules  Brush  Val- 
ley, especially  the family ;  it  is  running  out  of  their  ears; 

as  calves  I  met  with  you,  as  full-grown  steers  I  leave  yon. 
Amen  ! " 

Slow  and  sure  to  come  the  era  of  classes  arrived  in  1819,  in 
this  then  one  year  old  city  of  Lancaster.*  In  Synod  presided 
over  by  Rev.  Lewis  Mayer,  eight  classes  were  formed.  Seven- 
ty-two years  have  come  and  gone,  and  there  are  now  as  many 
Synods,  and  the  classes  number  fifty-six.  The  very  next 
year  at  Synod  held  in  Hagerstown,  Rev.  Samuel  Helffensteia 
president,  the  trumpet  call  *'  to  your  tents,  oh  Israel,"  was 
sounded  in  a  resolution  that  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  orUtf 

*  The  borough  of  Lancaster  beoame**  oitj  in  1818. 
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should  be  nsed  by  its  ministers.  The  same  wide-awake  Synod 
also  resolved  to  establish  a  theological  seminary.  The  effort, 
however,  failed. 

In  1824  the  eight  classes  reported  that  more  than  one-fourth 
were  without  pastors  or  regular  supplies,  showing  the  urgent 
necessity  for  a  theological  seminary.  Ministers  of  the  mettle 
of  Mayer,  Wolff  and  James  R.  Riley,  and  elders  like  Haver- 
steck,  Liebhardt,  Besore  and  Heiser,  were  not  discomfited  by 
one  or  a  dosen  failures.  A  seminary  was  organized  in  connec- 
tion with  Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle,  on  the  11th  of  April, 
1825.  Then  came,  in  1828,  the  new  constitution  by  the  adoption 
of  which  the  order  of  Synod  of  May  12,  1800,  in  reference  to 
the  instruction  of  ministers,  was  set  aside.  The  seminary  was 
reorganized  at  York,  Pa.,  September  11, 1829.  Marshall  Col- 
lege was  founded  in  1886,  and  in  1887  the  seminary  was  trans- 
ferred to  Mercersburg,  thence  to  this  city  in  1871. 

Th6  first  class  of  theological  students  in  the  seminary  at 
Carlisle  numbered  fiot.  Now  there  are  more  than  three  hun- 
dred students,  looking  forward  to  be  ministers  of  Christ,  in  the 
aeminaries  and  colleges  of  the  Reformed  Church,  where  the 
influences  are  such  as  to  confirm  them  in  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  make  the  Word  of  God  the  guide  of  their  lives,  and 
where  daily  prayer  recalls  the  devotion  of  their  homes. 

The  theological  views'  advanced  by  the  professors  in  the 
seminary  at  Mercersburg  were  borne  on  the  breeze  of  contro- 
versy all  through  the  world  of  theological  and  metaphysical 
thinkers,  and  ^*  Mercersburg  Theology,"  attacked  and  defended 
with  great  ability,  made  a  profound  impression  upon  religious 
thought.  As]  Dr.  Dubbs  well  remarks,  ''  The  period  of  the 
Mercersburg  movement  was  not  a  time  of  retrogression,  but  of 
genuine  advancement."  The  reflex,  upon  the  students,  of  this 
profound  discussion  of  the  theological  question  of  the  time  with 
the  amplest  freedom,  was  of  incalcalable  value.  Of  this  we 
have  the  testimony  of  the  late  C.  F.  Krauth,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Lutheran  divine  of  deep  erudition.  Dr.  Krauth  said  of  the 
Reformed  Church :  ''  There  is  no  church  in  the  land  which  has 
produced  a  larger  number  of  well-trained  theologians.'' 


4S  A  f  I  iMiiif    i7»l-18Jl, 


IVr  fdnsKuoa:  aktBsM  •f  dw  tator  pMiors,  Friat,  Km, 
Hftamsx.  IiKABUL  H«ifiicsk,  dw  HdliMisteios,  Hmnu,  di 
Beirk^Tf  aoii  i<u2«%.  «rf  »K  to  be  disparaged.    They  were  wM 

IV.  Wffwr  calls  Aem,  and  wroaght  well    It 
1  ef  the  sffwaary,  howeTte^^  that  broaghl 

;b5  irTm':  lIsTcr  aad  Baach  and  the  rear  guard  of  thar^ 
^M8«  ]SmTu  W«JC  Haihaagh,  Higbee,  all  now  goae 
i»  aii»  the  firal  HBvef  of  life  as  thej  shall  gather  around  Am 
in  the  ravrrKtSM  ef  the  jnsi, 

U  JalT,  l$S3k  tte  £m  weekly  nraber  of ''  The  Messenger' 
msir  its  arMaraae«L  This  pnper,  under  the  editorial  super- 
▼u»»  of  Dr.  Bw  S.  Schne^  and  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Fisher,  be- 
eaae  a  pi>verful  factor  in  proBoting  the  ijfiterests  of  tbe 
Cliurch«  in  co&soKdating  its  membership  and  in  defending  ill 
£i«EnetiTe  doctrines.  Now  the  newspapers  and  periodieab 
isiued  under  the  ans{Mces  of  die  Reformed  Churoh  and  its  eol- 
leees  number  twenrr-four.  The  earliest  Qerman  Reformed 
Sabbath-echool  was  organised  in  Philadelphia  in  1806,  wA 
fbrtT  scholars:  now  the  Sabbath-schools  of  the  Reformed 
Cliurch  number  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-six,  and  their  schol- 
ars orer  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand. 

In  1846  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  saeramentof 
the  Lord's  Supper  began  to  assume  prominence  in  the  theologi- 
cal world  through  the  publication,  by  Dr.  Nerin,  of  ^*  The  Mji- 
tical  Presence  a  rindication  of  the  Reformed  or  Galrinistie 
doctrine  of  the  ^Holy  Eucharist;"  a  book  remarkable  as  wdl 
for  its  profound  ability  as  for  the  theological  conflict  it  evoked 
and  attention  drawn  to  the  true  eucharistic  faith.  The  rigor 
and  ability  shown  by  the  ministry  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
thus  called  into  line  of  battle,  was  something  wonderful,  and 
the  test  was  healthful  to  the  Church.  We  hare  the  testimony 
of  Rer.  Thomas  6.  Apple,  D.D.,*  '*  that  the  teaching  in  the 
seminary  proved  faithful  to  the  original  doctrine  of  the  Church 
on  the  subject,  and  that  there  is  in  the  Reformed  Church  of 

«  «<  Meroersbarg  Reriew,"  1876,  p.  72. 
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United  States  scarcely  a  single  minister  who  does  not  bold 
view  of  Calvin  and  the  Reformed  Confessions." 
!n  1847  the  effort  to  improve  and  elevate  public  worship, 
>wn  as  the  Liturgical  movement,  came  formally  before  the 
stern  Synod,  by  a  request  from  the  Classis  of  Eastern  Penn- 
vania.     At  a  Synod  held  in  Norristown  in  1849,  Dr.  Bom- 
ger  "  made  an  elaborate  report  in  which  the  general  posture 
the  early  Church  and  the  Church  of  the  Reformation  was  set 
th,  accompanied  with  resolutions  in  favor  of  an   immediate 
vard  movement  for  the  formation  of  a  Liturgy  suitable  to  the 
[Its  of  the  churches  represented  by  Synod.''  '*' 
It  the  General  Synod  held  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  1866,  where 
.  Nevin  made  an  argument  which  went  from  heart  to  heart 
the  church,  and  was  never  forgotten  by  his  auditors,  the  final 
•cess  of  the  movement  became  assured.     In  1884,  the  Gen- 
i  Synod  which  met  at  Baltimore  submitted  the  Directory  of 
)rship  to  thd  Classes  for  adoption  or  rejection  and  in  1887,  one 
ir  after  Dr.  Nevin's  death,  it  became  formally  the  authorized 
trgy  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States.     Time 
Is  me  in  presenting  this  movement  in  its  appropriate  histori- 
character.  I  can  only  add  that  a  discussion  which  once 
'eatened  to  end  the  unity  of  the  Reformed  church,  a  contro- 
rsy  carried  on  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  has  died  away 
•ving  the  church  in  a  higher  state  of   religious  life  with  a 
'ee-fold  increase  in  the  number  of  its  ministers.f 
Glancing  for  a  moment  at  the  history  of  the  Western  church, 
the  first  of  May,  1820,   the  classis  of  Ohio   was  organized 
th  five  ministers,  fifty  congregations  and  about  eighteen  hun- 
dd  communicants.     In  1824  it  developed  into  a  Synod.   Now 
Bve  are  five  powerful  synods  west  of  the  Allegheny  moun- 
ms,  thirty  classes,  over  seventy-one  thousand  communicants; 
theological  seminary,  universities  and  colleges,  whose  basis  of 
itruotion    is    the  inviolable   divine   authority  of    the   Holy 
triptures  and  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
ism. 

*  Appel' s  **  NeTin/'  p.  482.  f  Dabbt*  Manual,  page  861. 
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The  Reformed  Church  is  now  equipped  with  Bourde  of  For- 
eign and  Domeetio  Mieaions,  of  Benefidery  Education  and  a 
locietj  for  the  relief  of  ministers.  Its  pioneer  ministers  hare 
long  since  crossed  the  swollen  waters  of  the  Illinois^  following 
the  trail  of  the  emigrant  to  where 


«  Az«  rinsi  shsrply  'mid  ih»  fortst  shadss 
WUeh  fh>m  Ck«sUoBytowsrd  tkttkisska^towtiediainishorabMi^ 

and  the  Synod  of  Potomac  has  on  its  rolls  the  Classis  of  Port- 
land-Oregon, and  of  San  Francisco.  When  we  add  that  the  Bta- 
tistics  of  the  Reformed  Charch  in  the  United  States,  show  thit 
the  number  of  its  commnnieants  has  doabled  in  ihe  last  twenty 
years,  where  is  there  room  for  doabt  that  Gh>d  has  ordered  tU 
things  for  the  host  7 

With  her  glorioos  history,  her  broad  and  comprehenrifr 
standards  of  faith,  her  simple  and  doYont  form  of  worship,  hsr 
compact  sacramental  host  moving  on  to  fatare  Tictories  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  in  tlie  lingering  twilight  of  the  century, 
we  joyfully  go  roand  about  her  Zion,  ''tell  the  towers  thereof, 
mark  well  her  bulwarks  and  consider  her  palaces  that  we  may 
tell  it  to  the  generation  following." 

In  the  presence  of  the  assembled  alumni  of  the  two  collies 
over  which  he  presided,  this  retrospect  of  years  now  gone  would 
be  altogether  deficient  without  some  allusion  to  that  massive 
character,  the  profound  theologian,  the  kindly  man.  Dr.  John  W. 
Nevin.  With  a  clear  cut  intellect  and  a  will  positive  in  its  de- 
cisive decisions  he  was  one  of  those  colossal  figures  which  stamp 
with  the  impress  of  their  greatness  the  century  in  which  they 
live.  How  well  we  recall  his  untiring  and  irrepressible  energy 
and  fortitude !  How  full  of  seed  thoughts  were  all  his  dis- 
courses !  How  he  thundered  out  to  us,  ''  no  tradition,  no  mere 
conclusion  of  reason  contrary  to  the  clear  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  can  be  received  as  rules  of  faith  or  of  life." 
.Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments ;  for  this  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man :  ''  The  fear  of  the  Lord  that  is  wisdom ;  and  to 
depart  from  evil  is  understanding.'^ 
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Though  his  spirit  has  taken  its  flight  into  the  imperishable 
glories  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  he  seems  still  to  speak  to  us. 
After  the  lapse  of  forty-three  years,  I  can  still  recall  the 
wistful  tenderness  with  which  the  kindly  man  regarded  his 
students.  With  a  soul  growing  in  strength  as  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  an  exchange  of  worlds  drew  near,  with  an  unfalter- 
ing trust  in  the  eternal  promises  of  God,  he  entered  into 
immortal  life  where  no  clouds  obscure  the  thought  or  hinder 
the  spirit's  growth.  The  crown  of  righteousness  is  laid  up  for 
all  who  follow  the  conquering  Christ. 

It  is  proper  also  on  this  occasion  to  bear  public  testimony  to 
the  great  loss  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  sustained  in  the  death 
of  Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham.  I  knew  him  well ;  he  never  faltered 
in  the  paths  of  duty.  When  the  civil  war  came  on,  he  bravely 
entered  the  field  of  conflict.  The  sympathies  and  labors  of  his 
life,  however,  were  in  the  interests  of  education.  He  occupied 
a  conspicuous  place  in  the  State  where  his  scholarly  attainments 
and  the  energy  he  threw  into  his  work  made  him  well  known 
throughout  the  commonwealth.  He  had  a  ready  command  of 
his  learning  and  was  admirably  adapted  to  what  became  the 
employment  of  his  life.  His  name  stands  now  enrolled  in  the 
history  of  the  common  schools  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  names 
of  Gov.  George  Wolf,  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  Thomas  H.  Bur- 
rows. In  1875,  Dr.  Wickersham  was  appointed  the  first  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  such  was  his  judicious 
management  that  a  system  of  public  instruction  was  introduced 
which  commands  unbounded  respect  and  is  worthy  of  the  deep 
and  broad  foundation  laid  for  education  iu  the  constitution  of 
1790. 

Death  has  also  within  the  past  year  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
alumnu 

**  We  haTe  heard  the  sound  of  their  falling  feet 

Going  down  the  riTer  where  two  worlds  meet, 
Thej  go  to  return  no  more.'* 

Dr.  John  H.  A.  Bomberger  has  taken  his  departure  into  the 
onseen  world.     Single  and  alonci   having  no  classmates,   he 
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•tsrted  the  roll  of  the  alamni  of  Marshall  College  m  197. 
In  1846«  the  jear  I  entered  college,  he  was  the  aleMai 
and  the  closing  words  of  his  address,  **  Remember  that 
not  only  alumni,  bat  alumni  of  Marshall  College;  and  aajr  the 
recollection  of  this  piously  cherished  by  erery  member  ef  ear 
brotherhood  give  energy  to  our  future  seal  in  the  pediway  sf 
learniuj;/*  still  linger  in  recollection  like  the  dying  eadenee  ef 
some  far  ditttant  music. 

Of  the  death  of  Hon.  A.  K.  Syester,  Associate  Joaliee  sf 
the  4th  Judicial  District  of  Maryland,  we  read  not  long  siaes 
with  full  hearts.  How  well  we  recall  his  bright  and  iatelligeit 
face  and  kindly  countenance  that  always  bespoke  the  warm  and 
generous  heart.  He  ga?e  promise  while  at  college  of  Ugh 
attainment  in  oratory.  We  all  admired  the  beaaty,  elega&eo 
and  melody  of  his  diction,  and  he  freqii^ently  represented  the 
Disgnothian  Society  at  her  anniYersaries.  Not  a  dose  or 
diligent  student  in  cwnieulum^  he  devoted  much  time  to  wide  aad 
profitable  reading  that  told  powerfully  in  after  professional  life. 
He  was  an  illustrious  example  of  **  poor  boys  who  becaoie 
famous."  The  son  of  a  poor  widow  he  rose  to  be  Attomej 
General  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  stood  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  orators  of  that  State  and  was  in  his  day  the  ablest  criminal 
lawyer,  and  the  most  eloquent  forensic  debater  of  his  natifs 
conunonweaUh.  His  character  as  a  Judge^  I  quote  from  the 
editorial  column  of  the  Hagerstown  News.  '^He  was  just,  he 
was  merciful  and  at  the  Grand  Assise  where  he  has  gone  to 
meet  the  hosts  that  have  preceded  him,  his  cheek  will  not 
blanch  when  the  Supreme  Judge  of  all  the  earth  shall  lay  down 
the  rule,  'With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to 
you  again;'  because  if  ever  a  human  being  tempered  judg- 
ment with  mercy  that  being  was  Andrew  K.  Syester^  and  if 
ever  a  human  heart  went  out  in  pity  and  help  to  the  poor  and 
oppressed  that  heart  was  his.'' 

My  recollections  of  A.  K.  Syester  are  associated  with  Rev. 
E.  W.  Reineke,  D.D.,  and  Walter  J.  Budd,  Esq.,  who  have  so 
soon  followed  him  to  his  grave.    Dr.  Reineke  was  a  tutor  of  the 
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eollege  in  1846-1848.  Ho  was  a  prudent,  thoughtful,  oareful 
man ;  true  to  eyerj  obligation  as  a  tutor  and  minister  of  the 
Gh>8pel,  he  wrought  with  fidelity  in  his  calling  oblivious  to 
popularity.  His  downcast  eyes  are  now  lighted  up  with  im- 
mortality. Walter  J.  Budd  graduated  in  1846  and  has  been  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia  for  nearly  forty 
years. 

In  closing  I  must  make  mention  of  the  Professors  in  my 
eollege  days  who  still  survive.  William  M.  Neviu,  Emeritus 
alumni,  Professor  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  college  and  Traill 
Green,  L.L.D.,  of  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  still  linger  in  life's 
journey  loved  and  honored  by  their  pupils  now  scattered  far 
and  wide  over  this  republic.  Life  with  them  has  not  been  a 
failure ;  their  intercourse  with  young  men  was  always  pleasant 
and  delightful,  and  they  both  testify  that  life  with  them  has 
been  worth  living.  We  send  them  kindly  greeting  from  this 
alumni  assembly. 

They  have  seen  class  after  class  come  in  and  go  out ;  genera- 
tion follow  generation  like  shadows  across  the  plain.  Were  this 
all  followed  by  the  eternal  oblivion  of  the  grave,  we  might  well 
say  with  ^^  the  preacher,  '^  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity." 
But  the  days  of  heathenism  and  agnosticism  are  over  with  us, 
and  we  no  longer  lay  our  dead  in  cold  despair  beneath  the 
cypress  shade  to  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  morning. 
Religion  girdles  the  coffin  and  the  grave  with  glory. 

The  time  draws  on  when  not  a  single  spot  of  burial  earth, 
whether  on  land  or  in  the  spacious  sea  but  must  give  up  its  long 
committed  dust  inviolate. 

Yes,  when  the  archangel's  trump  shall  sound  Bomberger, 
Little,  Mayberry,  Funk,  Kremer,  Butler,  Albert,  Beck«  Clark, 
Newcomer  and  the  long  roll  of  our  alumni  over  whom  death  has 
rocked  a  little  below  in  the  quiet  church  yard,  will  burst  the 
bonds  of  death  and  rise  victorious  from  the  grave.  Beynolds 
will  come  from  his  tomb  among  the  cypress  of  Louisiana ;  Perry 
A.  Kice  will  come  from  his  unknown  grave  among  our  country's 
martyrs  on  Belle  Island ;   Qrafius  will  come  from  his  sea  weed 
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•hroad  and  his  coral  eoffin  far  down  in  the  deep  green  waters 
of  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  murdered  missionarj  David  Elliott 
Campbell  will  leap  ezaltant  from  his  graye  at  Cawnpore,  India^ 
with  the  immortal  light  of  God  upon  his  countenance. 

Let  us  all  so  life  that  with  Ranch,  Samuel  W.  Budd,  Nevin 
and  the  good  of  all  ages  we  maj  '*  Stand  on  the  sea  of  glass 
hanng  harps  of  gold  "  and  together  *^  Sing  the  song  of  Moses, 
the  servant  of  God  smd  the  song  of  the  Lamb." 


IV. 


THE    LITURGICAL    MOVEMENT    IN    THE 

SCOTTISH  CHURCH. 

BT  RBY.  WILLIAM  FRBDSRIOK  PABBR. 

Thb  appearance  of  the  sixth  edition  of  A  Book  of  Common 
Order  *  is^  at  least  to  the  student  of  Liturgies,  an  important 
event.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  elevation  of  public 
worship  have  received,  in  this  new  publication^  not  only  a 
volume  very  rich  and  valuable  in  itself,  but  a  new  impulse  to 
go  forward  in  the  right  direction.  The  issue  of  this  revised 
Service-book  of  Scottish  Presbyterians  serves  again  to  remind 
OS  most  forcibly  of  the  wonderful  advance  within  a  generation, 
as  regards  not  only  sound  views  of  worship,  but  a  right  senti- 
ment in  respect  to  the  deeper  matters  of  Catholicity  and  Chris- 
tian Unity.  It  serves  also  to  show  that  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  is  not  behind  the  times.  Take  it  all  in  all,  there 
is  at  the  present  day  no  member  of  the  great  Presbyterian 
family  in  the  world  more  abreast  with  the  times,  more  alive  to 
the  questions  and  issues  which  are  beginning  to  confront  us  all, 
than  the  old  Kirk.  One  of  these  days  the  Presbyterians 
in  this  country  will  better  appreciate  her  new  life  and  thought. 
A  few  more  years  of  ^^  Revision  "  and  '*  Inaugural  '^  education 
will  wonderfully  open  our  eyes  to  see  what  British  thinkers  on 
both  sides  of  the  Tweed,  High  Church  and  Broad  Church,  have 
really  been  about. 

It  is  an  interesting  story,  that  of  the  new  movement  in  the 

*  EvxoXoytov,  A  Book  of  Common  Order :  Being  Forms  of  Prayer  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Saoraments,  and  other  Ordinances  of  the  Church  ;  Issued 
by  the  Church  Serrioe  Society.  Sixth  Edition.  Careftilly  Befised.  William 
Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.    1890. 
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jdMMniKu*  a«  tfiifr  icnu  j;.  T«  js  Amensm  are  «■!»  of  onim^ 
u>  ftibfr  iriu.  ^UK  viii  iL  IMS  jd&  ai*  StfaUdbBeat  ftod  or^ 
pOiMri  tilt  fii-'Ck.lrifC  Frw  C&xrdk ;  aai,  AaaUeH^  tke  vrMp 

vhlj  dtLrfruffSt.  M  "iMj  'suvm^tL,  Iftj  ia  aeoHMB^  w««  wroagi 
▼iiicL  uiHC  i«  kii*i«aii2rird.  ■■■^i  ml  to  be  eadared  or 
aofUftMri  :i^  Tii«r(  ■?«  rv*  bAck,  Wvrrcr,  to  mtimi  qaaitiow; 
«i.e  ▼«  iMT  'ut  imrsLzi^i  lo  nj  ikas  t^  evoit  proves  that  aoC 
a^  tLe  tra'^ — ^:»'^,  fvr  Ukax  ■■rrrr,  a21  the  freedaa^  either,— 
va*  TiUi  lite  Free  Crarei. 

It  aae  iitieed  a  i«rrlt^l«  i«plc8i9a  that  the  EitaUished  Chank 
aaStrcid  :2t  u^e  greai  ex>iaSy  beaded  br  Cbalaeia  ;  yet  then 
were  auuQij  tctt  z«:>bie  aai  g^Hj  auaisteri  left  who  ia  all  eon- 
aeitoee  eoaM  a>t  feel  it  their  daxj  to  do  otherwiae  than  staod 
bj  the  **  CLurth  of  tbeir  £uben.^  It  vaa  at  the  Bomeat  aot 
the  popalar  Hie:  It  vas  hard  to  raise  oiach  eodioeiaaai ;  thooe 
who  wcrtiid  iiot  go  oat  vera  charged  with  eowardiee  and  meree- 
aary  motiTee,  a&d  there  was  laid  apon  their  shoalders  an  added 
refpo&fcibiiitj — the  taek  not  oolj  of  mioistering  in  their  parishes, 
but  of  riudicatirig  the  right  of  the  Established  Cborch  to  oontinae 
to  exist.  Such  an  experience  would  serve,  if  an  jibing  could,  to 
throw  the  clergj  out  of  old  ruts.  And  so  it  did,  in  fact  The 
ordeal  was  a  blessiog  in  disguise.  There  came  forth  theological 
leaders  who  could  not  ha?e  bad  liberty  to  pursue  tbeir  course 
in  the  Free  Church,  nor  in  the  Old  Church  previous  to  the  dis- 
ruption. They  would  not  have  been  tolerated.  They  did 
startle  their  brethren,  it  is  true,  when  they  first  gave  expression 
to  their  new  ?iews ;  they  raised  no  small  commotion ;  but  even- 
tually they  were  heeded ;  and  now  they  are  followed.  To  the 
praise  of  the  £:»tablished  Church  be  it  said — they  lived  and 
died  in  her  communion.  I  mean  notably  Norman  Macleod,  John 
Tulloch,  and  Robert  Lee. 

It  would  be  pleasant,  if  this  were  the  place  for  it,  to  recall 
those  excited  days  in  '64  and  '65,  when  Norman  Macleod  had 
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given  utterance  to  his  views  on  the  Sabbath,  Principal  Tulloch 
to  his  on  the  Westminster  Confession,  and  when  Dr.  Robert 
Lee  had  begun  his  terrible  innovations  of  written  prayers, 
chants,  and  a  harmonium.  There  fell  into  our  hands  a  short 
time  since  an  interesting  letter^  written  in  January,  1866,  to  the 
New  York  EvangeUet  by  its  London  correspondent.  It  pictured 
the  state  of  feeling  in  Britain  over  those  three  dreadful  men 
and  their  works,  exhibiting  on  the  part  of  the  writer  himself  no 
small  amount  of  alarm  as  to  what  these  things  might  come  to ;  and 
went  on  to  describe  several  cartoons  caricaturing  the  principal 
actors  in  the  new  movement.  One  in  particular  is  too  good  for 
as  to  omit,  the  more  so  since  it  has  a  present  relevancy  to  our 
subject. 

^*  The  caricaturist  I  mentioned  before,  has  a  clever  hit  at  the 
trio  in  picture  called  *  The  Navvies.'  Dr.  Robert  Lee  is  dis- 
played, surrounded  with  all  manner  of  popish  paraphernalia, 
and  is  hounding  on  his  two  underlings,  Principal  Tulloch,  who 
is  busy  at  the  foundation  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  while  Dr. 
Macleod  is  digging  a  deep  hole  for  the  two  {etc]  commandments. 
The  Doctor  is  saying,  '  Settle  for  the  Confession,  Tulloch,  and 
ni  soon  put  the  commandments  out  of  sight.  Dr.  Lee  encour- 
ages with  *  Work  away,  my  lads,  with  a  will,  we'll  soon  make  an 
end  of  the  whole  thing/  '^ 

Very  amusing,  certainly.  But  let  us  listen  to  a  more  fair 
minded  witness,  who  is  able  to  give  us  a  better  accaunt  of  what 
really  was  happening  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
in  the  chapter  of  TuUoch's  Memoir  already  referred  to,  says  : 

'^For  the  first  time  a  longing  for  freer  air  and  an  expanded 
atmosphere  came  with  the  quick  growth  of  renewed  existence. 
It  awoke  in  the  open,  liberal  and  dispassionate  mind  of  Princi- 
pal Tulloch,  in  one  department  of  thought  and  life ;  in  the 
large,  fervent,  sympathetic  nature  of  Norman  Macleod  in 
another ;  and  in  the  precise  and  keen  intellect  of  Robert  Lee  in 
a  third.  All  of  them  were  roused  by  one  impulse — seized  by  a 
longing  after  a  communion  more  extended  than  that  which  was 
confined  within  the  limits  of  a  scientific  system  of  doctrine  and 
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a  ceruin  nomber  of  eentnriea.  Tbej  betbonght  themieWM 
■imnlUBeoiulj  that  the  Apostlea'  Creed  wm  older  ant)  witlu 
sod  simpler  than  the  Westminscer  Confession ;  that  the  laws  of 
Qod  had  been  reyealed  before  erer  the  Beformera  were  thought 
of,  and  that  prajer  and  praise  had  not  been  iaTeoted  id  the  six- 
teenth centnr; Th«r  minds  had  taken  a  oew  tarn,  an- 

precedeoted  in  Scottish  wa^.  A  longing  for  something  '  togre 
Catholic,  more  magnanioKNU,'  as  Inring  had  said  id  a  prefioos 
geoeratioD,  came  apon  then." 

"Work  awaj,  my  lads,  with  a  will,  we'll  bood  make  an  end 
of  the  whole  thing" — was  tbe  caricaturists'  iDterpreta.tion  of  the 
norement.  Bat  it  waa  far  from  the  minda  of  these  gifted  sod 
godlj  men  to  "make  an  end  of  the  whole  thing,"  or  iodeed  to 
make  an  end  of  anything  except  the  traditionalism  and  inherited 
proTincialism  which  held  Scotland  in  bondage.  They  were, 
rather,  bent  on  making  »  beginning;  yet  not  as  if  that  implied 
their  bringing  in  a  new  thing,  rather,  it  was  a  bringing  back  of 
the  old  and  larger  thing;  in  a  word,  if  you  will,  CatUolicitv. 
Norman  Macleod  waa  for  the  moment  out-voted  io  the.  Kirk, 
in  Scotland, — it  might  eren  be,  in  Britain;  but  he  well  knew, 
as  we  all  to-day  pretty  generally  know,  that  in  the  Beforms- 
tion  Church  (to  go  no  further)  be  would  bare  been  with  Lather 
and  Calvin.  Principal  Tulloch  seemed,  as  oar  American  re- 
Ttsioniats  to-day  seem  to  some,  to  be  bent  on  deslraction  onlj, 
to  he  intent  on  doing  away  with  creeds  and  symbols ;  in  reality 
the  outcome  of  bis  efforts  was  to  disengage  the  Faith  once  de- 
livered, sod  to  restore  the  Creed  which  is  supreme  over  all 
confessions  and  which  is  never  to  be  revised.  And  Dr.  Robert 
Lee  seemed  to  be  effacing  the  bietorie  identity  of  the  Presby- 
terian cultus,  by  bringing  in  new  ways  of  worship,  or,  worse 
still,  bringing  back  the  old  waye  of  the  "Scarlet  Womai;"  in 
truth,  he,  too,  stood  in  tbe  main  on  good  Presbyterian  ground, 
and  bad  good  Presbyterian  precedent  for  at  least  eooie  of  bis 
practices;  while  he  was  reaching  out  still  farther,  ami  laying 
claim  to  tbe  treasures  of  the  whole  Christian  Church,  and 
appropriating  them  to  the  use  of  his  own  people. 
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18  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  the  worship 
lich  the  Apostles  and  the  first  Christians  engaged,  and  the 
bip  of  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  Churchy  as  it 

and  was  enriched  with  legitimate  enrichment,  was  not  in 
sense  that  barren,  extemporaneous,  and  largely  homiletical 
sise  which  in  some  parts  of  Protestantism  it  had  become, 
which  Dr.  Lee  found  universally  prevalent  in  Scotland. 
3t  him  right,  and  those  Presbyterians  who  are  with  him  in 
matter,  it  is  more  to  the  point  to  recall  the  fact  that  the 
bip  of  the  first  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  was,  like  the  wor- 
of  all  the  early  Protestants,  liturgical ;  that  John  Knox 
in  this  also,  the  disciple  of  John  Calvin  ;  that  John  Calvin 
prepared  certainly  two  liturgies,  one  for  the  church  al 
(burg,  another  for  his  own  church  at  Geneva,  and  that  after 
latter  John  Knox  patterned  his  Book  of  Cdmmon  Order 
b  was  ratified  by  successive  General  Assemblies  of  the  Kirk 
cotland. 

It  how  came  Scotland  to  lose  her  Book  of  Common  Order^ 
ifter  a  time  to  forget  that  she  had  ever  had  it?  That  would 

long  story  to  narrate ;  it  will  suffice  us  for  our  present 
ose  to  recall  the  tyranny  of  Laud  and  his  ill-timed  attempts 
npose  Episcopacy  on  Scotland,  the  monumental  folly  of 
:ing  to  force  the  Prayer  Book  (and  in  a  most  objectionable 
)n)  upon  an  unwilling  people,  provoking  thereby  the 
orable  tumult  in  St.  Giles',  Edinburgh ;  and  how,  not  long 

this  there  came  the  great  Revolution  ;  with  it  the  West- 
ter  Assembly.  The  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  were  willing 
-operate  with  their  Puritan  brethren  in  England,  though  in 
a  few  things  they  differed  with  them,  certainly  with  the 
pendents.  The  Westminster  Assembly  formulated  new 
lards  of  doctrine,  discipline  and  worship,  which  the 
tish  brethren  were  ready  to  accept,  with  the  understanding 
their  own  should  not  thereby  be  abrogated.  Yet  what  more 
ral  than  that,  just  as  the  Confession  of  Westminster  came 

the  doctrinal  standard,  so  also  the  Westminster  Directory 
id  take  the  place  of  the  old  Common  Order  as  the  rule  of 
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Oaria  I  befan  tfc«  ttwi1mtim,ffiiiJfymmi  Bstnsll;  «n- 
d«i^  «ub   tioffj  Preii^r  mA  vU   Ptcvkcf  TjrwMf-   ' 

«w4tr  thtf  »  tk*  puithg  ^bI  tW  dhnneteratiB  n^ 
M«  sf  Soxtnk  news  «  LfUqcr  AmU  be  tW  faaew  Jnq 
G«Ma  sa4  her  wuM  *  Tcs  ■■  ai  >  Mgalar  tkiag  to  »otc  bj  tb 
wsf ,  Uttt  Sconiib  E|"ii  ifciifc—  far  •  cMMicnble  period  Mtl 
fnjtr  book  aad  ht^uc*  m  Gnk  M  £1  tkcir  PnsbTWriu 
Wtibrca,  dBctatng  n  LtaekrobvBltkc  tkCWlTianCicderQr,  nd 
»»g  free  pnjm. 

We  Inre  ipofccB  of  I>r.  Robert  Lee  es  if  be  had  been  tbe 
▼cry  fint  ia  tW  CkBreh  of  S^otUnJ  in  this  Iktlcr  dar  la  nvm 
litargiea]  vov^p.  Ttik!  is  not  eiactlr  true.  There  Lafl  bten 
two  other  cmiacat  dirioes  la  that  charel).  Dr.  Robertson,  of 
Glavgov  Cathcdnl,  and  Dr.  Cn^ord,  Profeasor  of  Divinit;  at 
Bdinbargb,  «bo  had  nude  a  beginniag  in  that  direction;  bat 
for  tone  reaaoo  did  not  aceocaplish  mach.  I>r.  Le«,  bowerer, 
in  hia  Cfaneh  of  Grerfriars,  Edinbargb,  had  introdaced  writtn 
prajen  and  other  liturgical  fi'Tms,  aod  thnogh  arraigned  for 
these  practices  in  bis  Presbyter;  in  1869,  he  maintaioed  bis 
poaition,  advanced  still  further,  and  drew  Bcme  disciples  aboat 
him.  In  short,  he  ma-ie  a  place  for  this  movement  and  with 
great  keeonefs  aod  p>^«er  maintained  its  ri«ht  to  go  on.  Bat 
he  died  in  1868,  not  having  seen  as  jct  much  change  in  the 
Chnrch  at  large. 

At  this  point  we  may  ns  well  pause  a  momput  to  note  the 
character  is  tics  which  marked  Dr.  Lee's  productions  and  com- 
pilations in  the  liturgical  field.  It  is  but  just  to  saj  that  tbe 
present  writer  has  never  seen  the  Grejfriars'  Prater-Books,  and 
that  his  ftatements  are  based  upon  the  representations  of  trust- 
worthy and  friendl;  witnesses.  Keenness  of  intellect  (aa 
already  iiitimBted)  more  than  fervor  of  devotion,  was  tbe 
peculiar  gift  of  this  rem<irkable  man.  It  seems  also  that  he 
lacked  poetic  feeling,  the  sense  of  rhythm,  the  correct  liturgical 
taste,  without  which  it  la  impossible  to  compose  prayers  and 
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other  forms  that  shall  be  otherwise  than  dry,  ansatiBfactory  and 
ephemeral.  **  Reading  oat  of  a  newspaper  '^  was  suggested  to 
the  genial  ^*  Country  Parson  "  who  listened  once  upon  a  time  to 
Greyfriars'  prayers ;  and  he  is  himself  of  the  liturgical  wing. 
In  reading  of  Dr.  Lee  and  his  work  we  cannot  escape  the  rising 
Bospicion  that  he  had  reached  liturgical  views  by  processes  of 
study  and  then  set  himself  to  putting  them  in  practice  by  pro- 
cesses not  less  purely  intellectual ;  that  moreover,  being  op- 
posed, he  performed  his  liturgy  not  only  to  worship  Almighty 
God,  but  to  shock  and  to  defy  his  opponents.  We  say,  we  have 
a  feeling  that  way.  Probably  the  good  Doctor  was  not  himself 
conscious  of  such  an  animus.  But  he  was  unmistakably  a 
polemic,  fitted  for  controversy,  delighting  to  bring  his  adver- 
saries to  confusion  of  face. 

But  let  that  pass.  The  movement  itself,  ably  served  by  Dr. 
Lee,  was  passing  beyond  him,  as  needs  it  must.  It  took  organ- 
ized form  when  on  January  31,  1865,  the  '^  Church  Service 
Society "  was  formed.  Dr.  Lee  joined  it ;  but,  probably  ex- 
pecting that  his  own*  prayer-book  would  be  adopted  by  the 
Society  to  be  propagated  throughout  the  Kirk,  and  certainly 
disappointed  in  that  expectation  if  he  had  entertained  it,  he 
seems  to  have  rather  lost  interest  in  it. 

The  Society  set  itself  a  task  more  needful  there  and  anywhere 
when  improvement  of  worship  is  contemplated.  It  set  itself, 
not  to  making  new  orders  of  service,  but  rather  to  the  study  of 
the  services  of  the  past,  and  especially  of  the  primitive  liturgies. 
Out  of  such  study  came  in  1867  the  first  Book  of  Common 
Order,  a  sort  of  manual  for  the  help  of  ministers,  affording 
them  materials  for  selection  and  combination,  but  prescribing 
no  entire  service.  The  second  edition  followed  in  1869,  still 
only  a  treasury  of  liturgical  forms,  with  no  complete  order. 
The  third  book  took  a  step  in  advance,  in  providing  a  complete 
service,  together  with  liturgical  selections.  The  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  have  come;  the  fifth  and  sixth  lie  before  us  at  this 
writing,  substantial  12mo.  volumes  of  some  four  hundred  pages 
each,  containing  lectionaries  for  regular  Sundays,  daily  and  fes- 
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tivml  Scripture  lessons  through  the  jear,  proTi^ng  esapkli 
serrices  for  eTerj  Sandsy  morning  and  erening  of  the  posiiHi 
fife  SundsTs  in  a  month,  complete' orders  for  the  H0I7  CammaF 
Bion«  for  Baptism*  for  the  Barial  of  the  Dead,  ete. ;  and  ts  m 
moTY  Taloable  still,  a  very  rich  collection  of  Sentences,  Ycnicfai^ 
Collects,  Prarers  for  Tarions  oocasions. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  new  Book  of  Oommtm  Order  a  fitdi 
more  in  detail.    The  ordinary  morning  serrice  runs  as  follovi: 

1.  A  IValm  14*  Hymn. 

i.  SeniencM. 

9L  IcTocation:  Confession  ;  Prayer 
Rir  Pardon  and  Peace ;  Sup- 
plications ;  the  Lord*s  Prayer, 
the  Congregation  {oining. 

4.  The  PMdter,  said  or  sung,  pre* 

faced  with  Rceponsivs  Versi- 
cls«,  and  closed  with  Gloria 
Patri. 

5.  The   FinI    Scripture   Lesson, 

from  the  Old  Testament ;  after 
eiich  L«tfaon  a  Sentence  of 
Pmiie. 

6.  The  Tf  iVtim  or  other  Hymn 

or  P«alm. 


7.    Second  Lesson— New  IMS' 

ment. 
S.    ThcfimsdfsteforoCharHymi 

or  Builm. 

9.  The  Apostles'  Creed. 

10.  Salutstion;  Intercessiosi; 
Thanksgivings,  pre&oed  wiik 
brief  Versicles. 

11.  Psalm  or  Hymn. 

IS.  Brief  Prayer  for  HlnndnstioB. 

13.  Sermon,  closing  with  si  Ak 

cription  of  Praise. 

14.  The  Offering. 

15.  Psalm  or  Hynm. 

16.  Benediction. 


As  we  compare  this  Order  with  that  of  the  fifth  edition,  wa 
note  slight  but  significant  changes.  The  parts  of  this  service, 
and  their  arrangement,  show  an  ever  closer  approximation  to 
the  Common  Prayer  Book  type.  The  fifth  edition  showed  sin* 
ilarity ;  the  sixth,  almost  identity,  certainly  structural  identity. 

Whether  this  gradual  approximation  is  due  to  the  excellenee 
of  the  Prayer  Book  structure,  which  grows  more  and  more  on 
those  who  study  it ;  or  whether  it  evidences  a  willingness  to 
adopt  whatever  may  without  sacrifice  of  principle  be  adopted 
over  from  Anglicanism,  for  the  sake  of  greater  harmony  sod 
agreement  in  non-essentials;  we  are  unable  to  pronounce. 
Something  might  be  said  for  either  view.  Certainly  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact,  interpret  it  as  we  may. 
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The  Communion  Service  shows  the  results  of  wide  liturgical 
Btudy.  We  find  here  what  one  naturally  looks  for  in  a  com- 
plete form  for  the  Eucharist.  The  Nicene  Creed  (or  Apostles', 
in  the  fiflh  edition  as  alternative),  Prayer  of  Access,  Sursum 
Corda,  Ter  Sanctus,  Agnus  Dei,  Church  Militant  Prayer.  One 
might  have  preferences  for  a  different  arrangement  of  parts; 
bat  in  this  service  there  is  certainly  nothing  mean,  trivial,  or 
bald.     It  is  solemn,  catholic,  sacramental,  evangelical. 

The  Book  of  Common  Order  is  not  laid  out  for  the  Church 
Year,  but  it  makes  room  for  the  keeping  of  sacred  seasons  and 
festival  days,  by  providing,  in  the  general  collections  of  forms, 
collects  and  other  forms  suitable  for  the  chief  of  them,  Nor  is 
the  book  one  for  the  congregation,  properly  speaking ;  it  is  a 
minister's  book  still,  as  were  the  first  editions,  and  by  the  min- 
ister to  be  used  as  in  his  judgment  he  sees  fit. 

Much  more  should  we  be  glad  to  say  of  this  important  pabli- 
eation,  and  still  more  important  movement  of  which  it  is  an  ex- 
ponent. We  cannot  do  less  than  commend  it  most  warmly  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers  as  a  volume  which  will  repay 
study,  and  which  one  should  have  always  near  at  hand.  The 
Common  Prayer  itself  is,  in  our  estimation,  inferior  to  it  in  one 
respect :  the  Treasury  of  Collects  and  Prayers  seems  to  as  far 
to  surpass  the  Anglican.  We  cannot  close  without  referring  the 
reader  also  to  a  most  attractive  and  valuable  article  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  November,  1890,  number  o{  BlackwoocCa  Magazine, 
written  by  A.  K.  H.  B ,  the  famous  '^  Country  Parson,"  who 
has  been  many  years  a  member  of  the  Church  Service  Society, 
and  hence  knows  its  history  from  the  inside. 


V. 


DIVINB  REVELATION, 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  MESSIANIC  PROPHSOT 

AND  ITS  FULFILLMENT. 


BT  RIY.   BAMUXL  Z.  BEAM,  D.B. 

It  18  here  •ssmned  that  God  can  rereal  Himself  to  His  intel- 
ligent creatures^  sod  that  man  ean  know  Him  onlj  as  He  re- 
Toale  Himself.     This  two-fold  assumption  ie  based  on  the 
thought,  (1)  that  the  Creator  of  intelligent  beings  mast  BiiA- 
self  be  intelligent,  and  that  He  who  can  create  beings  with 
reasoning  powers,  can  also  commanicate  with  and  make  HlA^ 
self  known  to  them ;  (2)  that  nniversal  experience  has  tao^^ 
men  that,  with  all  their  unaided  efforts,  thej  cannot  **^7 
searching  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection."     We  can  o^l 
know  Him,  therefore,  as  He  repeals  Himself  to  us. 

Diyine  Revelation  is  two-fold : 

1.  It  is  objective  in  the  form  of  creation,  including  the  wl*^^® 
material  universe,  with  man  at  its  head.  In  this  form  of  r^^^ 
lation  God  makes  known  His  attributes  of  power,  wisdom  ^^^ 
goodness. 

2.  It  is  subjective  in  the  mind  and  conscience  of  men.  *^ 
this  form  of  revelation  God  declares  Himself  by  the  moral  l^^y 
written  on  the  hearts  of  men,  whereby  He  shows  them  tl^^^ 
freedom  and  responsibility.  This  law  enforces  its  auth^J^V 
through  the  medium  of  the  conscience,  which,  for  this  rea^oOy 
may  be  called  the  voice  of  God  in  men. 

If  sin  had  not  entered  into  the  world  and  destroyed  msn0 
power  of  obeying  this  law,  it  is  probable  that  no  further  reve- 
lation would  have  been   necessary.     But  sin  is  in  the  worH 
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and  in  conseqnence  re^relation  has  taken  a  third  form,  which 
may  be  defined  as  both  objective  and  wbjeetiv^.  In  its  written 
form  it  is  objective,  addressing  men  from  without.  Bat  it  was 
first  communicated  to  men,  inspired  for  the  purpose,  by  whom 
it  was  then  made  known  to  others  in  a  written  record.  In  this 
last  form  it  became  special,  having  in  view  Christ  and  His 
redemption  objectively^  and  the  salvation  of  men  subjectively. 

The  contents  of  the  Bible  were  written  at  different  times,  by 
different  persons,  during  a  period  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
years.  The  writers  represent  many  different  ranks  and  con- 
ditions of  life,  as  lawgivers,  judges,  prophets,  kings,  herdsmen, 
farmers  and  religious  teachers.  They  all  claim  to  have  written 
what  was  made  known  to  them  by  divine  inspiration ;  so  that 
with  all,  or  most  of  them,  the  formula,  ^*  Thus  saith  the  Lord,'' 
or  its  equivalent,  is  a  common  expression. 

Their  writings  pertain  to  all  the  interests  of  men,  temporal 
and  spiritual ;  and  their  ostensible  purpose  is  to  show  men 
their  relations  to  God  and  His  relations  to  them,  together  with 
His  purposes  with  reference  to  their  present  welfare  and  future 
destiny.  The  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  while  recording 
the  revelations  made  to  them,  are  constantly  directing  the  at- 
tention of  their  readers  to  a  revelation  at  some  future  time, 
which  is  to  transcend  and  supersede  theirs,  because  it  is  to  be 
embodied  in  a  person.  So  at  least  it  appears  when  we  read 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  New  Testament  knowledge,  although 
Old  Testament  prophets  and  saints  may  have  been  but  dimly 
conscious  of  the  sublime  truth  contained  in  their  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. 

At  the  beginning  we  have  a  succinct  and  clear  account  of 
the  history  of  creation,  including  a  two-fold  account  of  the 
origin  of  man.  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  unhappy  fall 
and  expulsion  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  terrors  of  which 
are,  however,  softened  by  the  hope  of  future  victory  over  sin, 
inspired  in  the  hearts  of  our  first  parents,  by  the  proto-evan- 
gel.  Afterwards  appears  the  evil  fruit  of  the  apostasy  in  the 
murder  of  Abel,  and  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  rebel- 
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lion  sod  SID  when  onlv  Noali  and  his  family  remained  tnie  to 
their  God.  This  nniverul  apostaaj  broaght  on  the  flood. 
which  deatrojed  that  wicked  generation,  saving  only  Noah  and 
his  family,  in  whom  we  hare  the  beginning  of  a  new  rtee. 
Then,  in  the  eonrsa  of  time,  a  new  defection  followed,  and  men 
attempted  to  moant  up  to  heaven  bj  bnilding  their  God-def;^- 
ing  tower,  in  eooaeqaence  of  which  they  suffered  the  confasiofi 
of  tongacs  and  the  dis|)ersioD  of  the  raee,  which  it  seems  to 
bare  been  their  parpo^e  to  prevent.  Further  on  cornea  tb« 
call  of  Ahr&ham,  to  whom  the  promise  was  made,  that  in  "Hii 
■eed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed,"  which  was 
abo  repeated  to  Isaac  and  Jacob  and  their  children  throogb 
all  their  generations. 

After  the  entranee  of  Jacob  and  hia  family  into  Egypt,  tlio 
history  narrows  down  to  the  children  of  Israel  and  their  rein* 
tions  with  the  neighboring  peoples.  In  connection  with  their  I 
history,  in  all  its  Ticisaitudes,  God,  or  Jehovah,  appears  m  s 
prominent  figure,  giving  them  success  or  defeat,  reward  or 
punishment,  according  to  their  obedience  or  disobedience,  and 
directing  their  derelopincnt  in  such  way  as,  in  His  nisdooi, 
was  best  for  accomplishing  His  purpoaes. 

Through  Moses,  Jehovah  (Elohim)  rereala  Himself  aa  Law- 
giver and  King,  and  under  His  theocratio  government,  raqatfsi 
the  most  implicit  obedience  to  all  His  commands.  Under  this 
doable  government  the  whole  coarse  of  the  history  of  laniA 
constitutes  a  system  of  disciplinary  training,  which  appaan 
arbitrary  and  often  burdensome,  hat  which,  in  the  childhood 
of  the  race,  seems  to  have  been  necessary  to  secure  their  proper 
development,  and  especially  to  insure  a  line  of  descent  mmoog 
the  chosen  people,  worthy  to  reach  their  exalted  destiny  in  the 
Virgin  Mary,  who  was  to  be  the  mother  of  the  proaiaed 
Hessiah. 

Along  with  this  recorded  history,  and  Bometimes  miogled 
with  it,  are  found  patriotic  songs,  saored  lyrics,  poetical  prayers 
and  praises  to  Jehovah,  in  many  of  which  predictions  are  made 
concerning  future  events  in  the  history  of  that  peoole.  oIomIt 
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connected  with  which  prophecies,  both  typical  and  direct,  ap- 
pear to  inspire  and  encourage  the  hope  of  a  coming  Deliverer. 

In  the  prophetic  books,  this  Deliverer  is  specifically  described 
under  the  name  of  Messiah,  as  the  Son  and  successor  of  David. 

Messianic  prophecy  was  germinally  contained  in  the  promise 
(6en.  3:15)  usually  called  the  proto-evangel.  But  it  only  began 
to  assume  a  definite  form  after  the  calling  of  Abraham. 

Up  to  this  time,  B.  C.  1921,  according  to  the  common  chro- 
nology, the  prophecy  is  of  a  general  character.  After  this  it 
became  particular,  and  slowly  but  gradually  took  a  specific  form, 
'^  narrowing  down  in  ever  diminishing  circles,"  until  it  clearly 
designated  and  described  a  unique  person,  with  a  specific  char- 
acter. 

The  course  of  this  development  in  Messianic  prophecy  coincides 
with  the  growth  and  development  of  the  chosen  people,  de- 
scended from  Abraham.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  many  of 
the  most  precious  promises  to  this  people  are  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  announcement  of  the  severest  judgments.  This 
is  doubtless  designed  to  remind  them,  that  while  God  must  and 
will  chastise  the  sins  of  His  children,  and  can  by  no  means  clear 
the  guilty,  yet  He.  remembers  them  in  mercy. 

We  can  not,  of  course,  follow  the  history  of  this  race  through 
all  its  vicissitudes ;  that  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
Review  article. 

But  for  the  sake  of  convenience  we  may  divide  their  history 
into  three  parts,  and  name  them  the  primitive,  the  medieval  and 
the  modern  ages.  Let  the  primitive  age  extend  from  the  call  of 
Abraham  to  the  death  of  ^^  the  elders  that  overlived  Joshua," 
about  B.  C.  1400 ;  the  medieval  age^  from  that  time  to  the  re- 
turn of  the  captivity,  about  B.  C.  586 ;  the  modern  age^  from 
the  return  of  the  captivity  till  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  nation^ 
about  A.  D.  70,  at  which  time  the  Christian  Church  was  already 
fully  established,  and  prosperously  working  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

During  the  first  period  Jehovah  was  worshiped  by  the  whole 
people,  and  they  remained  substantially  true  to  Him  in   the 
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maia,  although  we  o«n  trace  a  tendency  towards  idolatry 
thronghont  the  entire  period.  Yet  the  idaUtrj.  except  in 
sporadic  caaes,  consisted  rather  in  representing  Jehovsh  by 
images  and  worshiping  Htm  in  them,  than  in  falling  awa;tji 
the  false  gods  of  the  Gentiles. 

During  this  time  the  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah  em- 
brace the  general  idea  of  a  race  deliverance  or  national  re- 
demptjon.  They  were  all  the  Lord's  people,  and  as  such  cuuld 
claim  a  right  or  share  in  the  (.'oming  redemption. 

In  the  teeond  or  middU  period  the  people  became  gradaslly 
more  and  more  entangled  in  heathenish  idolatry.  Many  of 
them  repudiated  the  true  God,  who  bad  brought  theui  up  out  of 
Egypt ;  and  they  degenerated  into  the  debasing  and  corrupting 
worship  of  the  Canaaniles,  in  consequence  of  which  thej 
suffered  the  severe  jadgments  of  God,  chief  among  which  vu 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Messianic  promise  from  the  people  as  ■ 
whole,  together  with  the  narrow]  ng  down  of  the  prophecy  to  tho 
tribe  of  Judah  and  the  family  of  Uavid. 

After  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  the  worship  of  Jehov^ 
became  almost  obsolete  among  the  ten  revolted  tribes,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  after  many  judgments,  all  Israel  was  cairied 
into  captivity  about  B.  C.  730.  From  that  time  the  kingdom 
and  people  of  Israel  became  lost  to  history,  and  were  deprived 
of  the  Messianic  hope.  Subsequently  to  that  sad  event,  tin 
worship  of  Jehovah  was  confined  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  But 
alas !  even  Judah  fell  into  gross  idolatry,  and  was  carried  to 
Babylon  where  it  remained  for  seventy  years.  The  aalotsry 
effect  of  this  captivity,  however,  was  to  cure  the  people  of  Judi^ 
entirely  of  their  idolatry. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventy  years  the  captivity  was  restored, 
the  ancient  faith  was  renewed  by  a  remnant  of  the  people,  who 
anxiously  waited  for  the  fulfilment  of  the' prophecies,  and  the 
temple  worship  was  again  observed  as  of  old. 

In  the  third  perwd,  which  commenced  with  the  return  of  the 
captivity  and  the  restoration  of  the  temple  worship,  idolatry ' 
was  entirely  abolished.    But  Pharisaism  developed  a  traditional 
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legalism  and  Saddaoeeism,  a  semi-scepticism,  neither  of  which 
was  much  better  than  idolatry  itself.  The  mass  of  the  people 
preserved,  indeed,  the  forms  of  true  worship,  but  after  all, 
their  hearts  were  far  from  God,  their  service  being  only  oatward 
and  formal  and  not  inward  and  spirituaL 

During  the  early  years  of  this  period  the  Messsianic  prophe- 
cies, which  had  already  taken  a  definite  and  specific  form  in  the 
preceding  period,  pointing  unmistakably  to  a  person  in  whom 
the  Messianic  idea  was  to  be  perfected  and  realized,  began  to 
be  more  thoroughly  emphasized.  With  Malachi,  B.  C.  400> 
Messianic  prophecy  reached  its  completion  and  therefore  ceased, 
with  the  promise  of  the  sudden  coming  of  the  Lord  to  His 
temple,  and  of  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  with 
healing  in  His  wings. 

While  we  follow  with  sadness  the  defection  of  the  chosen 
people,  together  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  promise,  and  the 
narrowing  down  to  a  single  family,  and  at  last  to  a  single  indi- 
vidual; we  happily  discern  on  the  other  hand  a  widening  of  the 
promise,  till  we  find  it  embracing  the  whole  world,  Jews  and 
Gentiles  alike,  in  the  great  redemption. 

Accordingly  we  rejoice  in  the  revelation  of  the  fact  that 
Jehovah  is  not  a  mere  national  god,  like  the  deities  of  the  Gen- 
tiles; but  the  only  living  and  true  God  ;  and  that  His  redemp- 
tion is  not  confined  to  a  single  people  or  to  a  limited  number  of 
elect  individuals,  while  the  rest  of  the  human  race  are  to  be  left 
helplessly  in  their  sins,  without  the  hope  of  salvation ;  but  that 
it  embraces  mankind  universally. 

We  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  a  few  of  the  prophecieSi 
which  are  generally  believed  to  be  Messianic. 

In  Gen.  iii.  15,  God  said  to  the  serpent,  ^^  And  I  will  put 
enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and 
her  seed :  it  shall  bruise  thy  head  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his 
heel.''  This  is  regarded  as  the  first  in  the  long  line  of  Messianic 
prophecies.  It  is  very  general,  meaning  probably,  that  in  the 
'  struggle  with  evil  in  all  its  forms,  including  the  activity  of  Sa- 
tan, the  human  race,  or  the  descendants  of  the  woman,  shall 
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erentually  gain  a  complete  Tictorj,  thoagh  not  without  iojarj 
to  themselyes.  This  promise  forms  the  fnndamental  prinoipley 
or  rock  foundation,  for  all  sabseqaent  Messianio  prophecies; 
and,  when  rightly  interpreted,  it  certainly  appears  to  famish  a 
basis  broad  enough  for  all  future  rerelation. 

The  final  Tictory  for  mankind,  which  it  so  richly  promisee,  is 
to  be  fulfilled  through  the  mediation  of  a  chosen  seed,  to  be  de- 
rired  from  Abraham,  whom  God  afterwards  separated  and  sanc- 
tified for  His  special  purpose.  Abraham  oocnpies  an  isolated 
position  after  the  divine  vocation,  but  he  still  personally  repre- 
sents the  primitive  race,  of  which  he  is  the  highest  and  best  de- 
Telopment,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  the  head  of  a  chosen  race, 
through  which  the  promised  salvation  is  to  come. 

Accordingly,  the  promise  is  first  made  to  Abraham  person- 
ally :  *^  In  ihee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  (Oes. 
xii.  13.)  Afterwards  the  promise  is  modified  so  as  to  include 
his  posterity :  ^^  In  blessing  I  will  ble89  thee,  and  in  mnltiplying 
I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  as  the  sand 
which  is  upon  the  seashore;  and  thy  seed  shall  possess  the 
gate  of  his  enemies  ;  and  in  thy  teed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blessed :  because  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice.*'  (Gen. 
xxii.  17,  18.) 

Thus  the  first  promise,  announcing  victory  for  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  or  for  mankind  universally,  is  here  made  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  through  whom  it  is  now  made  evident,  the  victory  and 
triumph  of  the  human  race  are  to  come. 

The  seed  of  Abraham  includes  the  whole  nation  descended 
from  him.  But  the  phrase,  ''shall  possess  the  gate  of  his  ene- 
mies," seems  to  imply  that  this  seed  is  to  be  gathered  up  in  a 
single  person,  as  the  singular  pronoun  ''  his ''  indicates. 

The  repetition  of  the  same  promise  to  Isaac,  narrows  the 
prophecy  down  to  his  branch  of  the  Abrahamic  family,  while 
yet  the  world  is  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  promised  victory  and 
triumph.  (Gen.  xxvi.  4.)  Again,  the  prophetic  blessing,  pro- 
nounced by  Isaac  upon  Jacob  and  his  family,  is  a  further  nar- 
rowing of  the  circle,  by  which  the  conquering  of  the  serpent 
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brood  is  confined  to  the  house  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  4) ;  which 
blessing  upon  Jacob  was  confirmed  by  the  Lord  Himselfi  when 
He  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  renewed  the  promise 
which  had  been  made  to  Abraham  and  Isaac,  that  ^Mn  thee  and 
iu  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed/'  (Oen. 
xxviii.  14.) 

So  far,  the  prophecy,  thongh  considerably  narrowed  down, 
is  still  general,  and  can  not,  except  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
prophecies,  be  interpreted  to  mean  a  single  person,  because  it 
immediately  follows  the  declaration,  ^  Thy  seed  shall  be  as  the 
dust  of  the  earth,''  &c.  (Gen.  xxviii.  14.)  It  is  the  seed  of 
Jacob  which  is  to  spread  abroad  to  the  east  and  to  the  west, 
&c.,  (v.  14.)  But  Jacob,  when  pronouncing  his  parting  bene- 
diction upon  his  children,  singles  out  from  the  rest  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  puts  the  scepter  in  his  hand,  declaring  that  '^  the 
scepter  shall  not  depart  from  Judah  nor  a  lawgiver  from  be- 
tween his  feet  until  Shiloh  come ;  and  unto  Him  shall  the  gath- 
ering of  the  people  be."     (Gen.  xlix.  10.) 

Here,  evidently,  is  an  advance  in  the  unfolding  of  Messianic 
revelation ;  and  yet  interpreters  find  it  di£5cult  to  decide  whe- 
ther Shiloh  means  Judah  returned  victorious  from  war  and 
settled  down  to  a  peaceful  rest,  or  whether  it  points  to  the  place 
where  the  ark  rested  (Shiloh),  or  whether  finally,  it  points  di- 
rectly to  a  person  who  is  to  be  known  as  Shiloh,  because  He 
is  to  give  rest  to  His  people.  If  it  does  not  refer  directly  to 
the  coming  of  Christ,  it  may  be  called  a  typical  prophecy,  in 
which  Shiloh,  the  re^t  ffivevy  is  set  forth  as  a  type  of  Christ,  who 
is  ultimately  to  bring  peace  on  earth  and  tranquillity  to  man- 
kind. The  ancient  Jews,  we  are  informed,  interpreted  the  word 
Shiloh  to  mean  the  Messiah. 

As  the  closing  prophecy  of  Genesis,  it  shows  a  development 
from  the  original  promise,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should 
bruise  the  serpent's  head,  and  also  a  decided  advance  beyond 
the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.* 

*  We  do  not  forget  that  some  of  the  oritios  deny  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateueh,  and  assign  a  mnch  later  date  for  their  oomposition  than  tradition 
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The  next  tliKt  special!;  attracts  attention  is  the  propheof  of 
Balaam.  (Num.  zxir.  17-19.) 

This  is  primarilj'  a  promise  of  success  to  all  Israel  in  subda- 
ing  their  enemies.  "  There  shall  come  a  Star  out  of  Jacob,  and 
a  scepter  shall  rise  out  of  Israel,  and  shall  smite  the  corners  of 
Hoab,  and  destroj  all  the  childreo  of  Sheth,"  kc.  Tlie  coq- 
quest  is  to  be  achieved  by  Israel,  but  under  the  leadership  of 
Borne  king;  for  "Out  of  Jacob  shall  come  he  that  shall  have 
dominion,"  &e.  (Num.  xxiv.  19).  This  prophecy  may  poiuc  to 
David  (2  Sam.  riii.  2),  or  to  some  other  great  king  of  Israel. 
fint  in  any  case  he  is  a  type  of  the  Messiah,  who,  according  to 
Bubeequent  prophecies,  is  also  to  be  a  king,  who  "shall  break 
the  heathen  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a 
potter's  TCBBel."  (Ps.  ii.  9.) 

There  is  no  hasard,  therefore,  in  claiming  for  this  prophecy 
a  Messianic  character;  and  especially  as  the  best  interpre- 
ters, both  Jewish  ^and  Christian,  agree  in  assigning  it  a  place 
among  the  prophecies  concerning  the  Cbrist.  Israel  is  to  sar- 
Tire  the  fall  of  the  nations,  and  ia  to  exercise  dominion,  not  par- 
tially and  temporarily,  as  in  the  time  of  David  and  Soloioon, 
but  universally  and  forever.  But  this  can  only  come  to  put 
through  the  agency  of  a  personal  ruler,  to  whom  shall  be  "given 
dominion  and  glory,  aud  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations 
and  languages  shall  serve  him  ;  and  whose  dominion  is  an  ever- 
lasting  dominion  that  shall  not  pass  away."  (Dan.  vii.  14.) 

The  last  Pentateuchal  prophecy  relating  to  the  Messiah  re- 
presents Him  in  the  character  of  a  prophet,  (Dent.  18 :  15-18). 
As  a  prophet,  He  is  inspired  to  apeak  with  divine  authority. 
He  is  to  be  raised  up  from  the  midst  of  Israel  a  prophet  like 
unto  Moses;  and  the  words  of  the  Lord  are  to  be  put  in  His 
mouth.      He  is  to  speak  all  that  Jehovah  oommanda,  and  the 


alloWB.  Bat  the  onl;  qucatioD  that  oonMrns  ths  prasent  parpoas  a,  "  wai«  tlit 
prophecies  wrilUD  berore  tha  birth  of  Christ  P"  or  before  the  Uma  of  their  al- 
legcd  fulGIiBent  T  If  bo,  «e  are  entitled  to  mU  them  true  prophcoica.  And  wi 
feel  qait«  sure  that  do  kouest  oritio  will  uaign  them  m  dmte  Isier  than  th* 
tim«  of  the  ezUe,  which  we  belieTe,  however,  U  b«  enlirelj  too  lata. 
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people  are  directed  to  hearken  to  his  words,  under  a  penalty; 
^^  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  will  not  hearken 
unto  my  words  which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require 
it  of  him''  (Deut.  18  :  19).  This  is  the  last  and  most  explicit 
prediction  found  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  concerning  the 
coming  of  Christ.  It  is  true,  some  eminent  biblical  scholars 
think  that  this  prediction  cannot  be  limited,  in  its  application, 
to  a  single  individual,  on  the  plausible  supposition,  that  the 
passage  refers  primarily  to  the  institution  of  the  prophetic 
order.  There  can  be  no  serious  objection  to  ''taking  the 
word  'prophet'  in  a  collective  sense/'  if  it  is  still  maintained 
that  the  prophetic  order  reached  its  highest  development,  and 
perfect  consummation  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah.  It  has 
been  maintained  with  justice,  that  this  prophecy  rests  on  the 
fundamental  principle,  that  the  theocracy  needs,  not  merely  a 
ruler  or  king  to  conquer  and  govern  the  hostile  nations,  but 
also  a  prophet  to  declare  authoritatively  the  counsel  and  will  of 
Jehovah.  And  that  it  ultimately  predicts  the  Messiah,  was 
certainly  supposed  by  St.  Peter  ("Acts  8:  22-23),  when  he  quoted 
the  words  of  this  prophecy  and  declared  them  to  have  been  ful- 
filled in  Christ.  It  was  also  quoted  by  St.  Stephen  for  a  simi- 
lar purpose.     (Acts  7  :  37.) 

After  this  prediction,  which  still  presents  the  Messianic  idea 
in  its  wider  sense,  as  belonging  to  the  entire  people  of  Israel, 
we  find  the  promise  made  to  David,  (2  Sam.  ch.  7,)  as  the 
foundation  of  this  idea,  in  a  more  definite  and  restricted  sense ; 
from  which  time  on,  the  peculiar  personal  characteristics  of  the 
Messiah  begin  to  receive  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  prophets. 

The  prophet  Nathan  was  commissioned  with  precious  prom- 
ises to  David,  chief  among  which  is  this — ''Also  the  Lord  telleth 
thee  that  He  will  make  thee  a  house"  (2  Sam.  7:  11).  Then 
speaking  more  particularly  of  his  son  Solomon,  whom  Jehovah 
chose  to  build  the  temple  which  David  had  proposed  to  build, 
and  promising  to  establish  his  throne  for  ever,  the  prophet  de- 
clares the  word  of  the  Lord  still  further  as  follows : — "And  thj 
house   and   thy  kingdom  shall   be  established  for  ever   before 


thee:  xhj  throne  sbmll  Ve  establUhed  for  erer"  (t.  16). 
promise  »  re^vnted  bj  the  sincer  and  poet,  Ethan,  where  ander 
diii&e  in«r  ratien  he  siang — ^Ooee  hare  I  sworn  bj  mj  holi- 
ness, that  I  will  not  lie  vnto  Dnvid.  His  seed  shall  endure  for 
erer.  and  his  throne  as  the  snn  before  me,  etc"  (Ps.  89:  85- 
871  Inieed  this  whole  Psalm  is  Messianic,  and  was  written  in 
time  of  deep  distress,  when  Darid's  throne  was  temporarily  esst 
dovn  to  the  gronnd  (r.  44).  It  contemplates  the  contrsit 
between  the  lov  esute  of  Darid's  kingdom  at  that  time,  and  the 
exalted  position  it  was  to  take  in  the  fatare,  when  it  shonM 
^  be  established  forerer  as  the  moon,  and  as  a  faithfal  witnem 
in  hearen ^  (r.  Si\  The  promises  recorded  here  can  not  refer 
to  David  personallj,  bat  to  his  fatnre  seed,  who  cannot  be  esst 
dovn,  bat  who  will  rale  forerer,  in  righteonsness.  God's  oath 
confirms  this.  The  endaraoce  of  the  throne  is  symbolised  hj 
the  son  and  moon,  the  human  ideal  of  what  is  most  exalted  and 
endaring  in  natore.  Accordingly  the  ultimate  reference  cas 
be  to  no  other  than  the  Son  and  Lord  of  David,  or  the  Messiah. 

Sabseqaent  to  this,  the  prophetic  ntterances  concerning  the 
Messiah,  are  more  freqaent,  and  more  definite,  not  only  speak- 
ing of  Him  as  a  person,  but  also  of  His  personal  character: 
naming  the  verv  works  He  will  do,  declaring  His  manner  of 
life  aii«l  speech,  and  also  predicting  His  sufferings  and  death, 
even  the  manner  of  His  death,  His  being  numbered  with  trans- 
gressors,  and  His  burial  with  the  rich.  Indeed  so  many  and  so 
circumstantial  are  these  predictions,  that  neither  onr  time  nor 
space  will  permit  us  to  quote  them. 

There  are  also  references  to  the  time  and  place  of  His  advent, 
the  kind  of  reception  He  shall  meet  among  His  own  people,  and 
to  the  call  and  salvation  of  the  Gentiles.  In  fact  a  com- 
plete description  of  Him,  in  all  His  relations  with  men,  might 
easily  be  gathered  from  the  prophecies*,  such  as  would  ansirer 
perfectly  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  we  now  have  it 
described  in  the  Gospels. 

The  time  at  which  He  was  to  appear  was  definitely  pointed 
out,  and  a  number  of  concurrent  circumstances  led  the  people, 
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in  different  localities  widely  separated^  to  expect  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah^  about  the  time  when  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem. 
One  of  these  circumstances  was  already  alluded  to  by  Jacob,  in 
hia  parting  benediction.  '  The  scepter  shall  not  depart  from 
Jadah,  etc/'  which  meant  that  Sbiloh  should  come  before  Judah^ 
the  ruling  tribe  should  lose  its  supremacy  and  be  without  a  king. 
Herod  the  Great,  in  the  time  of  whose  reign  Jesus  was  born, 
was  the  last  actual  king  that  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Judah. 
Although  a  few  so-called  kings  were  appointed  by  Csssar,  to 
succeed  Herod,  their  jurisdictions  were  greatly  restricted,  and 
the  laws  of  the  Roman  Empire  governed  the  Jews,  instead  of 
their  own  laws  and  customs,  so  that  this  prophecy  reached  its 
fulfilment  in  the  birth  of  Jesus.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that 
since  the  time  of  Christ,  Judah's  supremacy  has  entirely 
departed,  and  their  dispersion,  for  eighteen  hundred  years, 
ought  to  convince  them  that  their  long  expected  Shiioh  must 
have  come  at  the  appointed  time. 

Another  concurrent  circumstance  is  predicted  by  Malachi,  the 
last  of  the  prophets :  **  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall 
prepare  the  way  before  me :  and  the  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall 
suddenly  come  to  His  temple,  even  the  messenger  of  the  cove- 
nant whom  ye  delight  in,  behold  He  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts ''  (Mai.  8:1;  conf.  Isa.  40 :  3).  This  is  the  last 
recorded  of  the  Messianic  prophecies.  It  has  always  been 
regarded  by  Jews  and  Christians  as  referring  to  the  advent  of 
Christ.  It  makes  Him  appear  in  the  temple,  and,  of  course, 
therefore,  before  its  destruction.  It  accords  fully  with  another 
prediction  by  the  prophet  Haggai,  who  prophesied  to  the  re- 
turned captives.  When  they  wept  over  the  insignificance  of 
the  new  temple,  as  compared  with  the  magnificence  and  glory 
of  Solomon's,  the  prophet  comforted  them  with  this  promise : 
^'And  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  Desire  of  all  nations 
shall  come  :  and  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts."  .  •  .  The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be 
greater  than  of  the  former,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  :  and  in  this 
place  will  I  give  peace,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ''  (Hag.  2 :  7,  9). 


»»  Dirim  Ktfttation. 

Tk»  «c^MBMaw  «f  AiB  pr«pb«cj  is  furDisheil  hj  thxt  tlntij 
^loMM  aii«  VifawhK,  aa4  Ik*  appMrsnce  of  Jesus  in  tb«  ua- 
yiiK  ««Bi6M«iM4(  U»  vibiaa  uhI  power,  answers  the  imenf- 
IM*  atni  t«i]tk  A*  ftvilkiiMd  of  both  the  prophets. 

Bte  <HMW  »ic«k.  w  D«ki«).  K  prophot  of  the  Captirity,  oeent 
k  pKMVWtt  vUck  »K  o'v  fisM  the  time  when  Mesaiih  dall 
«MM.  ^  «^  nht%  H*  s^all  be  cat  off,  ami  when  the  citr  and 
s^wcwarj  s&«U  W  itoKnyrd,  inJieatiiig  the  means  of  iheir  de- 
wrKtMOk  tW  «>jlib»«  '^f'  tW  daily  sucrifice  and  oblation,  an<l 
JhnWvij  ^M  tW  (ilmtt  lm'  the  deeolator  shnil  be  set  up  on  the 
b«itrin»«Be^.  Vt  «4k4  tke  hot*  place  shall  be  desecrated  bj  tbe 
ab«*wMw*  tUi  sUU  m*U  'ii  dnoUte  (Dan.  9 :  25-27).  This 
ftVftwT  Awij»wi  tke  taamber  of  years  "  frain  the  going 
fiwtk  «f  tk«  cMaoMwfaMt: t  t.^  restore  and  to  rebuild  Jemsaleoi 
wt*  tW  M*>«ak.  tW  rHnce  *'  (v.  25).  Seventy  weeks  of 
«««v  or  Smw  ktBilKJ  wid  ninety  years.  This  period,  aocord- 
uig  t#  WtMt  CiMspttatMai^  was  n-'mpleled  ahuut  the  time  of  the 
4<M«yiKtk>Mi  »f  J<rw*l<».  when  the  d*ily  sacriGce  and  the  obla- 
bim  MttMil  II  B  worthy  of  remark  here,  with  reference  to 
tb»  pfvfttecy.  tk*t  »  gt*Ai  deliverer  was  expected  to  come  out 
of  Jud^  aV'ut  that  time.  Mor  wu  the  expectation  limited  to 
ih«  Jirws :  it  wa$  shatvvt  bj  many  of  the  Oentilea,  a  fact  noted 
by  twvi  Kv^oian  bUiitrian^,  Tacitus  and  Suetonius. 

Opmioti^  differ  a^  ti>  what  decree  or  command  is  meant  in 
the  pn>pht\'-y  of  Daniel ;  bal  alt  agree  that  the  prophecy  wu 
made  long  a^  before  the  adieDt  of  Christ.  We  know  that  a 
man  named  Jesus  appeared  a  while  prerions  to  the  deetmctioQ 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  and  that  He  claimed  to  be  tha 
Messiah  of  Old  Testament  prophecy.  He  predicted  the  speedy 
overthrow  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  most  of  the  calamities  that 
would  befal  the  Jews.  He  likewise  predicted  His  own  death 
and  reiMirrection.  He  was  slain  by  His  own  people,  or  by  their 
instigation.  When  demanding  His  death  they  assumed  for 
themselves  whatever  responsibility  or  penalty  might  result  from 
the  murder  of  Jesus,  saying,  "  His  blood  be  upon  us,  and  oat 
children."     The  complete  fulfilment  of  these  predictiooa,  to- 
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gether  with  the  carse  that  has  followed  that  people  until  this 
day,  furnishes  an  incontestable  evidence  and  proof  of  the  Mes- 
siabship  of  Jesus.  No  other  person  answers  to  the  description, 
even  in  a  small  degree,  though  many  have,  at  different  times 
pretended  to  be  Messiahs.  No  other  events  in  the  world's  his- 
tory in  the  slightest  degree  correspond  to  these  predictions. 

If  now  we  take  these  acknowledged  historical  facts,  in  con- 
nection with  the  entire  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  demolition 
of  the  temple,  the  ceasing  of  the  sacrifice  and  oblation,  and  the 
denationalization  of  the  Jews,  it  is  plain  that  any  future  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecies  is  rendered  impossible.  Hence  we  are 
shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  of  prophecy, 
or  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  relegatiug  both  prophecy  and 
Gospel  to  the  domain  of  mythology. 

Again,  taking  the  angel  or  **  Messenger"  of  Malachi  (3:  11) 
to  be  John  the  Baptist,  and  remembering  that  he  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  John  declared  to 
be  the  **  Lamb  of  God,  etc.,''  and  that  Jesus  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  temple,  purifying  it  by  casting  out  those  who  desecrated 
that  holy  shrine;  that  He  spake  there,  as  never  man  spake; 
that  He  manifested  superhuman  wisdom  and  power  within  its 
precincts,  thereby  giving  it  a  glory  far  transcending  that  of  the 
temple  of  Solomon ;  we  are  once  more  irresistibly  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  of  prophecy.  And  not  only 
80,  but,  according  to  Malachi,  He  is  Lord  of  the  temple,  and, 
therefore,  speaks  and  acts  with  divine  authority. 

But  furthermore,  the  place  of  His  birth  was  explicitly  stated 
— ''But  thou  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou  be  little  among 
the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  come  forth  unto 
me  he  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel,  whose  goings  forth  have  been 
from  of  old  from  everlasting  "  (Mic.  6 :  2).  This  was  regarded 
by  the  Jews  as  a  direct  prophecy  concerning  the  Messiah. 
Accordingly  when  Herod  demanded  of  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes,  ''  Where  Christ  should  be  born,''  they  replied  without 
hesitation,  '*  In  B.ethlehem  of  Judea,  for  thus  it  is  written  by 
the  prophet.   And  thou  Bethlehem  "  etc.    (Matt.  2 :  6,  6,  conf. 
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JiOA  T :  42.      y  >v  w  ka«v.  vhat  aobodj  b«t  Renan  daies^ 
tiAS.  uaiwx^  Jmb^a  m»i  ^fanr  fivcd  at  Naxwcth,  Jesoswas 
>:ra  ::!  B<cJucttrsm.      Sc  Lake  3 :  1-7.)     It  wms  also  deckred 
rxu  M^9Ka&  flOfZoli  d«  bora  of  a  Tirgiii.     **  Behold  a  firgm 
ttt'l  cm^mre  ftsri  .te«r  a  loo."     *  laa.  7 :  14.)     This  wis  hl- 
il^L  *s€^Ls.£  19  Sc  Itaxthev,  m  the  hinh  of  Jeans,  (Mitt  1: 
IS-^S.  eccf.  Lake  1  :  3S,  27«  and  as  fiu-  aa  we  have  toy 
rtcorif.  »>  ?ae  a:  the  ame  denied  the  fact ;  bat  His  enemiei 
s»ie  «fe  o(  it.  t*>  defaae  the  iirpa  and  to  east  discredit  spon 
Jesvs  HhHell     laiccd,  ercA  J<»eph,  her  espoased  husbtod, 
f>r  a  erne  vaf  troable^i  with  doabcs  and  scmples  concerning 
her  SieliiT.     Bat  being  assared  bj  aa  angel,  that  she  wts 
pare,   a&d  tKas  her  conceptioQ  was  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  tjA 
therefore  zairaculoos.  he  gare  ap  his  scmples  and  took  her  to 
his  own  home.     It  is  the  sapemataral  character  of  the  traaft- 
action.  howcTer,  that  is  offensiTe  to  the  natural  reason,  aa^^^ 
i«  bj  no  laeaas  wonderfol,  that  men  aceastoraed  to  looking  o^l 
on  the  natural  side  of  ererr  thing,  are  skeptical  on  a  matter**  ^^ 
this  kind.     Bat  the  fact  remains,  that  the  birth  of  Jesas,     ^^ 
scril-ed  in  the  Gospels,  corresponds  perfectly,  in  ercry  paru^^^' 
lar,  with  die  predictions  made  by  the  prophet  ages  before.  .^^^^ 
when   we  take  this  circamstance  in   connection  with  so  n^  ^^7 
other  predictions  which  find  their  folfillment  in  Jesns  of  N^^*^ 
retb,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  intelligent  minds  can  ign*     ore^ 
or  treat  with  ridicale,  a  sabject  fraught  with  world-wide         ^^^ 
eterr.al  interest. 

HaTiog  just  seen  that  the  predictions  relating  to  the  t       io^^i 
place,   and  manner  of  Messiah's  Advent,  have  been  ac< — =om- 
plished   in   Jesus  Christ,  it   remains   to   inquire   whether         the 
prophecies  descriptive  of  His  character  and  work,  have  W^oeen 
realized  in  an  equal  degree  in   Him.     On  this  question  a      few 
passages  of  Scripture  must  suffice.      In  one  of  these  AC  <>9e8 
announced  the  coming  of  a  future  prophet  like  himself.    (9^ut, 
18 :  18.)     On  this  point  we  need  only  remark  that  Jesus   was 
recognized  every  where  as  a  great  prophet.  ^^  This  is  Jesus  the 
prophet  of  Nazareth  of  Galilee,"  (Matt.  21 :  11),  "They  took 
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Him  for  a  prophet/'  (t.  46.)  (Confer.  Mark  6  :  15,  Luke  7  : 
16^  Lake  24 :  19,  John  6 :  14.)  That  all  these  and  similar  pas- 
sages were  written  for  the  mere  purpose  of  making  Him  appear 
to  fulfill  the  prophecy  of  Moses,  is  untenable,  and  unreason- 
able. Any  such  effort  on  the  part  of  tae  Evangelists  could  hare 
been  detected.  But  a  careful  study  of  their  statements,  shows 
that  they  artlessly  describe  actual  occurrences,  at  which  the 
people  spontaneously  pronounce  Jesus  a  prophet,  or  the  prophet 
When  they  heard  His  wisdom,  they  felt  the  authority  with 
which  He  spake,  and  when  they  saw  His  wondrous  works,  they 
were  irresistibly  compelled  to  cry  out,  "  This  is  of  a  truth  that 
Prophet  that  should  come  into  the  world."     (John  6 :  14.) 

His  likeness  to  Moses  appears  in  the  dignity  of  His  person. 
Moses  talked  face  to  face  with  God,  while  other  prophets  re- 
ceived their  revelations  in  indirect  ways,  such  as  dreams  and 
visions,  Jesus  says  of  Himself,  ^*  We  speak  that  we  do  know^ 
and  testify  that  we  have  seen,"  (John  8:  11),  or  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  another  place, ''  I  speak  that  which  I  have  seen  with 
My  Father."  (John  8 :  28.)  These  expressions  fully  harmon- 
ize with  John's  statement,  **  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time ;  the  only  begotten  Son  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  He  hath  declared  Him."     (John  1 :  18.) 

This  likeness  further  appears  in  His  office  of  Mediator  and 
Legislator.  Moses  mediated  the  Old  Testament  Covenant  be- 
tween God  and  man,  which  involved  the  giving  of  the  law.  In 
all  this  he  was  a  type  of  Christ,  and  prepared  the  way  for  Him 
to  mediate  a  new  and  better  covenant,  and  to  give  a  more  ex- 
cellent law.  Christ  is  not  only  like  Moses  but  superior  to  him. 
For  the  law  of  Moses  was  for  one  nation  only  and  was  destined 
to  pass  away.  The  law  of  Christ  is  for  all  nations,  and  is  to  be 
eternal.  '*  Out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of 
the  Lord  from  Jerusalem."  (Isa.  2  :  8,  confer.  Isa.  51 :  4.) 
The  law  in  this  passage  is  nothing  else  than  the  Gospel,  as  the 
succeeding  verse  clearly  indicates. 

Moses,  besides  being  a  lawgiver  and  a  prophet,  was  also  a 
worker  of  miracles,  and  a  king  and  priest     So  that  it  was 
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writtflD  of  him,  "  There  arose  not  &  prophet  in  Israel  like  anU 
Moeet,  whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face,"  etc.  (Deat.  IM: 
10-11.)  The  prophecies  of  Moees  ezten<led  ti?  the  deatraclioa 
of  Jerusalem,  the  overthrow  anr]  dispersion  of  the  Children  of 
Israel,  and  all  the  calamities  which  followed  the  rejection  of 
Christ.  And  Jeans  Himself  repeated  the  same  predictiona  ia 
His  own  language,  adding  uaoy  particulars,  in  His  prophetic 
description  which  enables  U9  to  identify,  with  certainty,  the 
erents  which  fnlGlled  the  prophecies,  both  of  Moses  and  of 
Christ. 

In  all  these  offices,  it  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  there  is  a  strik* 
ing  resemblance  between  Uoaes  and  Chriat  which  no  honest 
ttadent  can  deny. 

But  again,  it  was  distinctly  asaerted  that  the  Messiah  wonld 
verify  the  truth  of  His  doctrine,  and  of  His  claim  to  divine 
power  and  honor,  by  an  appeal  to  miracles, — "  Then  the  blind 
eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped. 
Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the 
dumb  sing."  (Isa.  85 :  5,  6,  confer.  Isa.  32 :  3,  4,  and  29 : 
18.)  These  things  were  literally  done  by  Jesus;  and  when 
John  sent  messengers  to  inquire  of  Him  whether  He  was  really 
the  coming  One,  He  appealed  to  these  very  signs,  saying,  "  Go 
and  show  John  again  those  things  which  ye  do  bear  and  see: 
The  blind  receive  their  sight,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  ara 
cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor 
have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.  And  blessed  is  he,  whoso- 
ever shall  not  be  offended  in  Me."  (Matt.  11 :  4-6.)  Witboat 
further  quotation  it  may  be  added  that  about  fifty  times  sacb 
miracles  are  reported  in  the  Gospels  as  having  been  wrought  by 
Him,  in  consequence  of  which  the  people  regarded  Him  as  a  great 
prophet  sent  from  God,  in  whom  God  had  visited  His  people; 
and  very  many  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  Him  the  long- 
promised  Messiah. 

Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  with  correaponding  ones 
from  the  New  Testament,  might  he  multiplied  indefinitely, 
showing  that  Jesus  has  completely  proved  His  claim  and  title 
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to  the  Messiahsbip,  by  minutely  and  literally  fulfilling  the 
prophecies  relating  to  that  long  promised  and  anxiously  sought 
for  deliverer.  But  want  of  time  and  space  admonish  us  to 
hasten  to  a  conclusion.  We  will  therefore  only  call  attention 
to  two  or  three  passages,  concerning  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ.  The  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  describes  the  Messiah 
as  a  suffering  Saviour,  a  lamb  led  to  the  slaughter^  without 
murmuring  or  complaint ;  as  making  His  grave  with  the  wicked, 
and  with  the  rich  in  His  death ;  as  numbered  with  the  trans- 
gressors ;  as  bearing  the  sins  of  many,  and  making  intercession 
for  the  transgressors.  In  the  second  Psalm  He  cries :  *^  My 
God !  My  God !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me "  (v.  1),  '*  All 
they  that  see  me  laugh  me  to  scorn :  they  shoot  out  the  lip, 
they  shake  the  head,  saying,  He  trusted  on  the  Lord  that  he 
would  deliver  him  "  (vs.  7,  8).  Again  (Ps.  16),  *'  My  flesh  also 
shall  rest  in  hope.  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  sbeol ; 
neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption " 
(vs.  9,  10). 

If  now  we  compare  with  these  predictions  the  accounts  of  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  recorded  in  the  Gospel  histories, 
how  can  we  conscientiously  assert  that  the  coincidences,  concur- 
rences and  correspondences,  discovered  between  the  prophetic 
utterances  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  historic  statements  of 
the  New  Testament,  are  only  the  happenings  of  chance,  or  the 
manufactured  weapons  of  designing  priestcraft?  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  Messianic  prophecies  were  delivered  in  a 
fragmentary  way,  by  many  different  persons,  during  the  long 
period  of  fifteen  hundred  years.  And  while  there  is  a  general 
and  palpable  harmony  manifested  in  their  utterances,  yet  some 
of  the  descriptions  of  His  person  are  apparently  contradictory ; 
so  that  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  conjecture  that  two  different 
persons  are  described  by  the  prophets.  But  in  the  life  and 
sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  the  contra- 
dictory prophecies  are  all  met  and  fulfilled.  Hence  we  are  shut 
up  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  unique  and  wonderful  person 
of  Jesus,  we  have  the  Messiah,  of  whom  Moses  and  the  prophets 
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MM*  «Mt  W  ftwJ  in  unittrrMl  hietor;  whose  p 
4ft  M*t7  «^,  t*tt*ip.^t^d  to  llieRe  propbed«a. 
tikwft  4Mft*  p«««m^tt  (vuM  haro  foreBcon  or  revMlal  tW  k*> 
«««  vbi^h  pr^pwretl  the  way  Tor  Ibe  aaanc  rf 
k,  «*!  ^  Wt^tTKmt  cwasuDiDiKtion  which  wm  i 
UiMk  Awl  ■crti".;;  !«««  tbau  divine  wiedotD  ftDd  pa 
Wv*  •te'MH-i  ft»>l  ..vx  tn>I W  ih«  movemeota  of  bistory,  d 
«JR  SMi)«imJh»  Mr!  inru^Ml*.  M  M  to  subserve  Hie  holy  f 
AM  ^y>my  »f  ».«tsi  \u  Ckrist  and  reached  iu  end  in  Bia. 
Attifii&mty  1^  ffvi-ii^is  BttBt  have  been  impelled  b;  diviite 
tetfitMiM  «Vm  li«T  wrvte.  tad  their  writings  constitute  »  at 
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THE  ATONEMENT  VIEWED  PROM  THE  PERSON 

OF  CHRIST. 

BY  RBV.   HIKAM   KING. 
<*  The  last  Adam  became  a  life-giTing  ipirii.'* 

Thb  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  as  might  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected, was  contained  already  in  the  Protevangel.  *'  Thoa 
shalt  bruise  his  heel/'  expressed  the  measure  of  the  suffering, 
which  the  serpent  would  have  power  to  cause  the  Deliverer,  but 
the  figurative  declaration  left  the  passion,  as  yet,  an  unknown 
quantity.  The  character  and  remedial  efficiency  of  the  inflic- 
tion, thus  early  intimated,  was,  however,  made  plainer  in  both 
the  typology  of  the  Hebrew  temple  ritual  and  Hebrew 
prophecy.  In  these,  respectively,  the  bruising  of  the  heel  was 
foreshadowed  and  foreshown  to  mean  the  actual  death  of  the 
serpent's  Antagonist.  Thus,  the  ceremonial  law  required  the 
lamb  of  atonement  to  be  slain  as  His  type,  whilst  the  Prophet 
saw  Him,  in  prospect,  as  a  lamb  brought  to  the  slaughter.  That 
the  seed  of  the  woman  was  meant  to  sustain  a  mortal  hurt  from 
the  serpent  is  placed  beyond  doubt  and  cavil  by  much  of  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures.  **  Without  shedding  of  blood  is  no 
remission,^'  implies  the  judicial  demand  of  death  for  expiation, 
and  the  quotation  unites  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 
*'  This  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for 
many  for  the  remission  of  sin,"  explains  the  memorial  signifi- 
cance of  the  Eucharistio  wine,  with  the  assumption  of  the 
Lord's  prospective  death.  '*  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his 
son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin,"  affirms  the  sanctifying  efficacy 
of  the  great  death,  now  compassed. 
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Tbis,  buverer,  is  only  the  ntgsdTe  phase  of  the  doelriDe  in 
qiCMioo.  AbMkeoKnt  in  thk  ne«  u  paasiam,  *nil  he  «hi 
6tn  it  is  posme,  whilst  divine  joittM  cmaaot  be  satisGod  b;  the 
HHpIe  endnraoee  of  peaaUj ;  it  demands  radituUnt.  This 
priDciple  wu,  indeed,  incorporated  in  the  ia«  of  the  Hehre* 
theocraej  (Ex.  22),  and  ia  at  present  recognised  in  cnminal 
jnrispmdence,  the  vorld  OTcr.  "  He  shall  bmise  thv  he«],"  are 
the  terms  in  which  the  ProteraBgel  Mt  farth  the  positive  side  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atooem«nL,  and  forettJl.  thus,  the  orer- 
tbrov  of  the  serpent  hj  the  O&pnng  of  the  woman,  whom  he 
b«d  betrayed.  Morcorer,  deliverance  from  the  aerpeot  was,  in 
the  natore  of  the  ea«e,  the  re^'tontion  of  man  to  the  lordlj 
headship,  which  he  lost  in  the  fait. 

The  qnestion  arises  here  aa  to  the  precise  identity  of  the 
serpent's  saeressfal  AssaiUnc  He  Li  prospectively  spoken  of, 
and  ia  simply  called  the  seetl  of  the  woman.  The  designation 
is  figaratiTO  and  is  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the 
reference  being  to  Datarsl  generation  for  the  propagation  of  the 
race.  Does  the  seed  of  the  woman,  in  the  ultimate  senae  of  a 
single  person,  mean  an  ordinary  member  of  the  family  of  man, 
a  faiihfol  copy  of  his  ancestry,  nothing  more,  nothing  less,  so  at 
to  be  tmly  represented  by  the  well-known  fact  throaghoat  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  that  the  plant,  in  the  process  of  generation 
through  its  seed,  is  restricted  to  the  reprodaction  of  its  species? 
Or,  more  simply,  was  the  Vanquisher  of  the  destroyer  meant  to 
be  the  merely  natural  offspring  of  the  woman? 

The  question,  as  to  whether  the  seed  of  the  woman  meant  her 
ordinary  child  or  childreo,  moat  be  answered  in  the  n^ative 
from  the  considerations  both  of  man's  sinfulness  and  of  his  raoa 
constitutioD.  That  man  is  such  a  criminal  as  could  not  hope  for 
mercy,  even  at  a  human  tribunal,  is  easily  inferred  from  his 
responsible  position  in  the  earthly  system,  and  from  the  oonse- 
quences  of  bis  faithlessness  to  the  trust  involved.  He  was 
created  viceroyal,  with  juriadiotion  over  organic,  if  not  also 
over  elemental,  nature.  He  lost  his  princely  crown  in  the  gar- 
den, and  the  world  failed^  in  consequence,  to  become  properly  a 
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realm  of  the  great  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  for  God  could  reigii 
oTer  the  earthly  sphere  only  in  the  person  of  man,  His  true  and 
only  representative  in  nature.  The  oosmical  orders,  as  is  well 
known,  are  a  unit,  their  genesis  having  run  along  every  rising 
stage  from  "  The  Beginning  ''  to  "  The  Garden,^'  to  become 
complete  in  their  head,  the  brain  and  mouth  of  man.  There- 
fore, is  the  mental  and  spiritual  nature  of  man  the  only  real 
point  of  earthly  contact  for  God,  and  when  this  avenue  was 
closed  against  Him,  He  could  not  enter  at  all  to  govern  and 
glorify  the  world.  Or,  in  other  words,  when  the  fall  deprived 
man  of  his  viceroyal  function,  his  Liege-Lord  could  no  longer 
extend  His  sceptre  truly  into  nature,  for  His  reign  on  earth 
must  be  mediated  by  a  viceroy,  and  that  viceroy  must  be 
man.  Then  also,  man  was  placed  on  sentry  duty  to  guard  the 
world  against  intrusion — the  encroachment,  really,  of  the  realm 
of  evil  spirits,  organized  against  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  by 
the  mighty  prince,  whom  men  call  Satan.  He  was  forbidden  to 
seek  nourishment  on  the  tree  that  represented  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  with  the  admonitory  disclosure  of  the  deadly 
consequences  of  such  act.  He,  nevertheless,  plucked  and  ate 
of  the  fatal  fruit  and  betrayed  the  world  he  was  posted 
to  guard,  and  which  the  enemy  promptly  made  the  fortified  and 
garrisoned  out-post  of  his  empire  of  evil  and  darkness  and 
death.  And,  finally,  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and 
was  made  to  bear  the  divine  likeness  in  his  person.  Wherefore, 
he  unavoidably  involved  his  Maker  in  the  deepest  dishonor  when 
be  lost  his  moral  integrity,  for  it  was  the  divine  semblance  that 
the  tempter  debased  into  the  unspeakable  ignominy  and  un- 
holinessof  the  fall,  and  which  he,  moreover,  actually  arrayed  in 
arms  against  its  Original. 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  man  made  himself  a  measureless 
sinner,  and  his  guilt  must  also  be  great  beyond  the  power  of 
mental  conception,  if  it  is  to  be  measured  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  fatal  and  endless  results  of  this  betrayal  of  the  mightiest 
trust  ever  reposed  in  any  one.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
man's  great  dignity,  and  the  awful  disaster  that  befell  the  world 
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through  him.  form  the  standard  of  the  divine  jodgment ;  nor  em 
kss  than  the  doom  of  demth,  foretold  in  paradise,  be  meamned 
OQt  to  the  aathor  of  taeh  a  erime.  Can,  then,  mere  man  atont 
for  the  crime  that  ancrowned  and  prostituted  the  image  of  God 
to  the  fellowship  of  demons,  and  converted  the  earth  from 
paradise  to  pandemoniom  ? 

Mankind  are  sinners  withont  exception,  and,  clearly,  a  sinner 
cannot  render  satisfaction  for  his  sins  by  personal  suffering 
however   great   or   protracted.     The  case  is  not  at  all  in  point 
here  of  Commonwealth   proceedings  in   the   Coart  of  Qaartsr 
Sessions  against  the  prisoner  in  the  criminal  dock,  who,  upon 
being  foand  guiltv«  in  form  and  manner  as  he  stands  indicted, 
receives  sentence  to  such  term  of  imprisonment  as  may  be  the 
legal   equivalent  of  the  infraction  of  the  law,  the  suffering  of 
the  penalty  being  the  eriininars  atonement  for  his  crime.  Legel 
justice  is  satisfied  by  this  sort  of  criminal  procedure,  because 
the  lawbreaker  is  condemned  for  an  aot,  and  can  not,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  add  anything  to  the  crime  for.  which  he  is 
punished.     Criminal  procedure  in  the  Court  of  Heaven  against 
man   is   different  and   involves  deeper  principles.     The  trans- 
gressor is  here  arraigned  for  the  crime  of  sin,  which  is  not  an 
act  at  all,  bat  a  life,  the   pulse-beat  of  which   cannot   even   be 
interrupted,  except    in   its   total   destruction^  and   this  can  be 
effected  only  in  the  new  creation.    Clearly  a  sinner  cannot  make 
atonement,  even    for   himself,  by  undergoing   any   degree  of 
punishment,  since  he  unavoidably  sins  without  interruption,  and 
nis  crime  would  grow  only  the  greater.     There  is  a  profounder 
reason  still,  if  possible,  why  the  seed  of  the  woman  can  not  be 
taken  as  a  mere  man.     The  serpent  slew  the  race,  who  are  in 
themselves   ^  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,*'  and  it  were  clearly 
not  possible  for  the  dead  to  assail  and  to  overcome  their  de- 
strover. 

Then  also  the  constitution  of  the  race  proves  that  the 
Deliverer,  referred  to  in  the  Protevangel,  could  not  be  an  ordi- 
nary child  of  the  woman.  If  even,  some  one  man  could  achieve 
the  impossibility  of  making  atonement  for  his  personal  sins,  he 
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certaiDlj  could  not  also  render  that  service  for  others,  and  be- 
come the  redeemer  of  his  race.  Such  a  miracle,  at  best,  could 
amount  only  to  personal  extrication  from  the  consequences  of 
the  fall,  for  the  suffering  would  in  no  sense  be  vicarious,  nor 
could  the  expiation  inure  to  the  general  benefit,  even  if  the 
means  for  applying  it  existed,  which  thej  do  not.  The  only 
persons  who  ever  represented  the  human  family,  were  Adam 
and  Eve  themselves,  for  they  were  generic  and  fontai  for  the 
world's  life,  and  they  unavoidably  entailed  evil  on  their  posterity, 
because  they  could  not  have  atoned  for  the  sin,  still  distinctly 
their  own,  so  as  to  recover  their  lost  innocence  and  purity,  and 
transmit  to  the  world  the  holy  life,  which  they  had  received 
from  the  breath  of  God. 

Whilst  thus,  clearly,  the  Destroyer  of  the  serpent  cannot  be 
a  mere  man,  He  must,  nevertheless,  be  a  real  man,  for  His 
humanity  is  distinctly  affirmed  in  His  designation  as  the  Off- 
spring of  the  ancestress  of  mankind. 

Did  the  "  woman ''  ever  bear  the  **  seed  *'  ?  Eve  certainly 
did  not  in  person,  except  that  she  bore  the  first  of  a  line  of  the 
merely  human  enemies  of  the  serpent,  which  extended  forward, 
in  unbroken  succession,  from  the  Garden  to  the  Manger.  The 
singular  constitution  of  the  Bible,  however — its  external  duality 
— unmistakably  affirms  the  appearance  of  the  Descendant  of 
the  woman,  contemplated  in  the  promise.  The  former  division 
(0.  T.)  plainly  precedes  an  event,  a  fact,  which  the  latter  divi- 
sion (N.  T.)  just  as  clearly  succeeds.  The  attitude  of  the  one 
is  prospective,  that  of  the  other  is  retrospective.  The  two 
focalize,  from  opposite  directions,  in  a  common  •center.  At  the 
focus  is  a  Person.  The  Old  Testament  has  reference,  through- 
out, to  the  future  birth  of  this  Person — latterly  of  the  Royal 
House  of  David.  The  New  Testament,  having  recorded  His 
nativity,  uniformly  assumes  His  advent  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  ordinary  generation  of  man,  and,  in  reverse  of  the  Old 
Testament,  retraces  His  ancestral  line  from  his  reputed  father 
to  the  great  Hebrew  king,  and  thence  to  Adam  and  God.  This 
prospective  and  retrospective  testimony  of  the  Bible  to  a  birth 
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the  birth. 

The  Old  and  New  Testameots  bear  alao  literal  testimonj  to 
the  advent  of  this  Person.  At  the  Annunciation,  the  angel 
directed  Mary  to  call  the  son,  Jesos,  whom  she  should  conceive 
and  bear,  and  the  name  itself  indicates  His  successful  straggle 
with  the  serpent,  and  thus  distinguished  Him  as  the  promised 
seed.  In  his  announcement  of  the  birth  of  a  Saviour,  the 
angel  brought  the  shepherds  ^*  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which 
shall  be  to  all  people/'  and  so  was  fulfilled  the  promise  to 
Abraham,  that  in  him  should  '^  all  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed."  ^  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son,  tad 
shall  call  his  name  Immanael,"  is  the  Lord's  sign,  declared 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah  to  King  Ahai,  and  Matthew  quotes  the 
prophecy  as  about  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  birth  of  Jesus.    And, 
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lastly,  the  birth-place,  itself,  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament, 
was  the  fulfillment  of  an  Old  Testament  prophecy,  as  pointed 
out  to  Herod  by  the  Chief  Priests  and  Scribes. 

All  this,  now,  proves  the  true  humanity  of  the  Deliverer ;  is 
He  also  divine  ?  The  Protevangel  throws  no  light  on  the  ques- 
tion beyond  justifying  the  inference  that  one,  who  would  be 
able  to  overthrow  the  serpent,  must  needs  be  also  supernatural. 
His  divinity  was,  however,  announced  directly  from  heaven,  for 
the  angel  explained  to  the  shepherds  that  the  newly-born 
Saviour  was  "  Christ  the  Lord."  Then,  also,  John  defines  the 
incarnation  as  the  Word  made  flesh,  having  set  forth  the  doctrine 
of  the  Logos  in  the  preface, — that  He  is  eternal  and  identical 
with  God,  the  Maker  of  all  things,  the  Fountain  of  life  and  the 
Source  of  light  to  men.  ''  I  and  my  Father  are  one  "  is  the 
Lord's  personal  affirmation  of  His  divinity.  **  This  is  my  be- 
loved Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,^'  is  the  recognition  of 
His  divinity  by  the  Eternal  Father.  . 

Is  the  Lord  sinless  as  well  as  divine  ?  The  law  of  natural 
generation,  unfailingly,  entails  sin  on  the  race  at  the  inception 
of  life.  No  human  device  has  ever  been  invented  to  eliminate 
the  foreign  and  associated  factor  of  evil  from  the  law  of  the 
propagation  of  the  human  species.  Was  the  life  of  sin  negated 
in  the  conception  of  our  Lord?  The  Catholic  church  has  sought 
a  settlement  of  the  difficulty  for  itself  by  exempting  the  Lord's 
mother  from  hereditary  and  all  sin.  Pope,  Pius  IX,  proclaimed 
the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  on 
December  8,  1854^  which  is  declared  by  the  papal  bull,  Ineffa- 
bilis  DeuSy  to  be  a  divinely  revealed  fact,  and  must  thereafter 
be  believed  in  by  all  Catholics  on  pain  of  excommunication. 
Here  are  the  exact  words  of  the  famous  decree :  ^^  That  the 
most  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  first  moment  of  her  concep- 
tion, by  a  special  grace  and  privilege  of  Almighty  God,  in 
virtue  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  was  preserved  immaculate  from 
all  stain  of  original  sin.''  In  view  of  the  long  growing  dis- 
position among  Catholics  to  unduly  exalt  the  mother  of  the 
Lord,   the  suspicion  may  be  justified,   that  this  extravagant 
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Marj,  that  Jm  ihoa^  caxMW  aod  briag  forth  a  aoa,  was  » 
paradez  twtm  iW  Hattdpooa*  af  bar  virpai^.  She  cooseqaeot- 
If  aakcd  Cor  aa  czplaaatiQa.  **  How  aball  this  be,  seeing  I 
k&ov  Dot  a  m*a  ? "  The  aogvl  relied  aatplj,  "  'Che  Holy 
Ghost  (ball  cone  apoo  tho«,  azul  the  power  of  the  Highest 
shall  overshadow  tfae«."  This  decUrktioo  meant,  of  ooorse, 
that  God  woald  pro  ride,  in  aa  act  of  emtion  tbrongh  His 
Spirit,  for  the  tadc  of  co&ceptiTe  eompleneoUtioD  tn  Ute 
absence  of  the  marital  relation.  Sarelj,  this  is  miraculoiu. 
Wbj  not  then  conceive  of  the  simple  extension  of  the  miraco- 
loDS  agency,  so  as  to  hold  in  abevance,  and  prevent  the  entail- 
ment  of^  both  physical  and  moral,  eril  in  the  conception  of  iha 
Lord?  Indeed,  aa  much  aa  this  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
conclusion,  which  the  angel  drew  from  the  manner  of  the  con- 
ception. "  Therefore,"  he  says,  ''  also  that  holy  thing  which 
shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God."  The 
child  should  be  "  holy,"  it  ahouM  be  called  the  "  Son  of  God." 
The  Immaculate  Conception  of  Jesns  is,  oonseqoently,  a  tmer 
legend  than  that  incorporated  in  the  Roman  creed  concerning 
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His  mother,  and  needs  no  Pontifical  rescript  to  make  it  binding 
on  the  Christian  conscience.  These  references,  bearing  on  the 
sinlessness  of  Christ  are  sufficient:  '*  Who  knew  no  sin,"  **  Who 
did  no  sin/'  "  But  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we^  yet 
without  sin,"  **  Offered  himself  without  spot  to  God/' 

The  Lord's  person  is  theanthropio.  The  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  motherhood  of  man  are  concurrent  at  the  manger^  and 
the  infant  Tenant  is  equally  divine  and  human.  He  is,  more- 
over,  without  the  ordinary  birth-taint  of  sin.  As  this  dual 
constitution  of  the  person  of  Christ  is  the  consummation  of  the 
divine  design,  we  may  inquire  as  to  the  purpose.  The  princi- 
ple is  recognized  among  ail  people,  savage  and  civil,  that  pun- 
ishment is  justified  only  in  the  identity  of  the  criminal.  This 
law  of  natural  justice  is  the  reflection,  everywhere  in  the  moral 
constitution  of  the  world,  of  the  infinite  justice  of  God.  He, 
who  would  make  satisfaction  for  man,  must  be  a  man.  Then 
again,  the  terms  of  the  Protevangel,  as  subsequently  explicated, 
required  the  physical  death  of  the  Deliverer,  and  one  must  be 
merely  human,  or  assume  human  nature,  to  die  at  all.  Besides, 
man's  deliverance  was  meant  to  be  self-wrought.  The  posterity 
of  the  woman  should  conquer  the  foe.  The  humanity,  that 
had  sinned,  must  be  at  least  a  factor  in  the  work  of  the  Atone- 
ment throughout.  But  wherein  lies  the  necessity  of  the  divin- 
ity of  the  Redeemer?  Shall  we  say  that  as  a  mere  man  He 
would  have  been  unable  to  endure  the  penalty  for  sin  ?  And 
that  the  penal  exigencies  of  the  contemplated  deliverance  made 
His  divinity  necessary  ?  Hardly,  for  it  is  precisely  the  ex- 
treme punishment  for  sin  that  the  unrepentant  and  unsaved 
will  have  to  bear  in  eternity.  No,  the  purpose  and  effect  of 
the  incarnation  was  immensely  broader  than  this.  *'  The  Word 
was  made  flesh  "  for  the  new  creation  of  man.  A  new  Eden 
was  added  to  the  world's  geography  at  Bethlehem.  A  new 
paradise  was  planted  with  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  it. 
A  '^  new  man  '*  was  made  the  tenant  of  the  garden  to  ''  dress  it 
and  to  keep  it.''  The  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures 
in  a  person,  in  conception  and  birth,  was  the  evolution  of  a 
34 
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pcraoa  of  this  aeeoad  a.al  Ia^i  Progenitor  of  man  should  s; 
the  race  of  the  fint  Ad&m  anew,  to  replenish  the  new  t 
M>v  swaagin  iaiBortal  orbit  above  the  rains  of  the  old. 

Tho  haiaanitj  of  Chrut  earrie*  in  it«elf  the  human  i 
ia  aaa'a  delireraac« ;  d'MS  the  dirinttj  of  Christ  involve  tl 
divine  ae)f-aatisfactioa  ?  Certainlv  not.  The  inca 
not  Tri-PenoaaL  Tbe  very  explanation  of  the  n 
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her,  the  Sohf  Gkoal  iboald  coae  apon  her,  the  Soni} 
shoald  be  bora  of  her.  The  rigid  uoaotbeism  of  the  Jewi^b 
rulers  made  the  Lord's  alleged  blaiphemj  a  capital  offence,  nor 
had  an  atonemoit  beeti  at  all  passible  withoot  a  personal  dis- 
tinction in  the  Godhead.  Personal  accountability,  jastice,  t»tr 
isbction,  penalty, — in  all  of  ibese,  plurality  uF  persons  md 
personal  relations  are  necessarily  involved.  The  mystery  of 
the  Hanger  is  not  the  overwrooght  monotheism  of  the  Jews,  nor 
is  it  Trinitarian  ;  bat  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  has  w- 
Bnmed  both  man's  nature  and  the  responsibiliiy  for  man's  sin. 
God  is  incarnate  in  only  one  person,  and  the  divine  justice  on 
be  satisfied  in  the  personal  distinction  by  a  proper  atoneiscDL 

We  have  now  identified  the  seed  of  the  woman  as  the  Etemsl 
Son  of  God,  become  the  spiritual  Ancestor  of  man  in  an  incar- 
nation. Was  it  not  Bufficient  for  Him  to  assume  our  nature 
without  the  lineal  taint  of  sin?  Could  not  His  divine-hniDaii 
person,  as  thus  constitured,  become  at  once  the  ancestral  Todd- 
tain  of  the  world's  life  ? 

The  Prntevangel  discloses  the  Deliverer,  not  only  in  combat 
with  the  serpent,  but  as  receiving  the  sting  of  the  serpent's 
tooth  in  His  heel,  and  the  wound  is  subsequently  shown  to  be 
mortal,  by  both  sacrifice  and  seer.  Although  our  Lord's  con- 
ception by  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  regeneration  of  our  nature 
for  Him,  it  still  implicated  Him  in  tbe  generul  fact  of  the  fall 
quite  as  really  as  if  ULa  birth  had  been  ordinary.     The  prince 
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of  Hell,  in  a  sense,  procured  His  exclusion  from  paradise, 
and  the  cherubim  of  Heaven  guarded  its  gates  to  prevent 
His  approach  to  the  tree  of  life.  He  must,  therefore,  extricate 
Himself  from  this  double  implication,  both  as  an  individual 
and  as  the  Generic  HeacT  of  the  race,  which  He  means  to 
save.  The  necessity  is  easily  inferred  from  the  belligerent 
attitude  of  the  mighty  foes,  foreshown  in  paradise.  The  birth 
of  Christ  was  the  inauguration,  in  full,  of  the  war  of  the  Colossi. 
Giants  truly  they  are,  each  a  foeman  worthy  of  the  other's 
steel.  The  serpent  made  the  first  attempt,  at  the  great  Epiph- 
any, to  destroy  the  life  of  his  strange  Enemy,  and  the  Lord 
seemed  at  his  mercy ;  for,  being  truly  human,  He  experienced 
the  common  helplessness  of  infancy;  but  the  Father  watched 
over  the  cradle  of  the  Son,  and  an  angel  directed  His  removal 
to  Egypt  to  foil  the  murderous  intent,  brought  to  expression  in 
the  political  jealousy  of  King  Herod.  The  first  act  of  the 
great  war-drama  was,  therefore,  not  a  battle  at  all ;  for  the 
serpent's  purpose  was  to  forestall  and  prevent  the  combat  in 
the  destruction  of  his  yet  powerless  Enemy.  A  special  provi- 
dence made  the  fell  attempt  abortive,  and  the  slaughter  of  the 
Innocents  became  the  bloody  prophecy  of  the  defeat  and  doom 
of  its  reptillian  instigator.  In  the  temptation,  the  antagonists 
met  face  to  face  for  a  trial  of  strength.  The  encounter 
was  wholly  moral,  and  the  world's  entire  interests  were  once 
more  at  issue.  The  Last  Adam  was  in  the  new  garden  and 
on  probation.  He  met  the  foe,  before  whom  the  First  Adam 
fell,  to  restore  what  was  lost  in  the  first  paradise.  He  was 
led  to  the  scene  of  the  Devil's  approach  by  the  Spirit,  whom 
the  Father  breathed  in  benison  on  the  Son  at  His  baptismal 
consecration  to  the  work. of  restitution.  In  a  last  resort 
by  the  tempter.  He  was  tendered  the  vast  results  of  forty 
centuries  of  the  world's  historical  development,  as  the  price 
of  His  loyalty  to  Heaven.  '^Get  thee  hence,  Satan!"  was 
the  prompt  self-vindication  of  the  Lord's  moral  integrity,  as 
it  was  also  the  repulse  of  His  assailant.  Thus,  the  effort  of 
the  Devil  to  seduce  the  Lord,  when  under  moral  responsibility 
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for  the  race,  fmiled  as  signally  as   his  attempt   to  murder 
when  an  infant,  had  proved  abortive. 

Was  Satan  the  author  of  the  crucifixion  ?  The  Sanhedrim, 
in  adopting  the  policy  set  forth  in  the  ghastly  prophccj  of 
Caiaphas,  that  "one  man  ftboulil  die  for  the  people,"  virioallj 
eondeoined  the  Lord  to  denth  from  the  time  at  which  He  raised 
LassTUs  to  life.  This  same  Council,  being  the  higheft  auttiorit; 
remaining  to  the  Jews  under  the  Uoman  conriuest,  constrBined 
Pontius  Pilate  to  sentence  Him  to  the  cross.  But  theu  Satan 
evidently  aided  and  ahettei]  the  Lord's  natural  enemies  in  their 
schemes  for  His  destruction.  "  Then  Satan,"  we  are  told, 
"entered  into  Judas  Iscariot,  being  of  the  twelve.  And  ba 
went  his  way,  and  communed  with  the  chief  priests  and  cip- 
tains,  how  he  might  betray  him  unto  them."  Satan  became 
unmistakably  associated  with  tlie  rulers  in  thrir  plots  agaiost 
Christ;  for  he  actually  entered  Judap,  who  betrayed  his  Master 
under  the  diabolical  inspiration.  The  ancient  enemy  of  the 
Lord  may  then  be  said  to  have  put  Him  to  death,  as  the  in- 
spiring agency,  under  the  outward  forms  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  courts,  and  the  cross  signalizes  his  success;  does  it 
also  proclaim  his  triumph  ? 

The  Protevangel  implies  that  the  hart,  to  be  inflicted  by  the 
serpent,  though  mortal,  would  not  prove  fatal,  the  death  of 
Christ  being  represented  as  only  a  wounil  in  the  heel.  The 
Lord's  singular  utterance  at  the  point  of  death  may  well  have 
alarmed  His  would-be  destroyer,  for  it  was  clearly  not  a  cry  of 
distress,  wrung  from  the  sufferer,  but  a  shout  of  victory.  The 
declaration,  "It  is  finished,"  was  a  proclamation,  and 
referred,  not  to  the  consummation  of  Satan's  murderous  de- 
signs, but  to  the  accomphshment  of  the  Lord's  purpose  on  the 
cross.  The  Lord's  death  was,  indeed,  voluntary,  and  yet  not 
suicidal,  any  more  than  that  of  the  patriot,  who  gives  his  life 
for  the  land  he  loves.  "  No  man  taketh  it  from  me,"  saith  the 
Lord  of  His  life,  "  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power 
to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again."  Although 
■n  act  of  His  free  will,  the  Lord's  death  was  fully  justified  by 
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the  parpose  of  the  self-offering.  He  died  in  behalf  of  man. 
He  is  the  Lamb  '^  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  "  for 
man's  reconciliation  to  God.  He  is  the  *^  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.''  The  Lord's  expiatory 
Buffering  for  sin  was  ended  in  the  anciently  appointed  doom  of 
death,  and  Satan  insured  bis  own  everlasting  overthrow  in  pro- 
curing the  betrayal  and  crucifixion. 

Was  Satan  alone  the  author  of  the  Lord's  passion  ?  The  ser- 
pent's sting  in  the  Lord's  heel  represents  the  consequences  of 
sin  in  the  sense  and  degree  in  which  man  fell  under  the  power 
of  his  betrayer.  Was  the  Lord's  agony  on  the  cross  augmented 
beyond  the  power  of  Satan  to  produce  suffering  through  the 
medium  of  man's  sin  ?  The  expression,  ^^  It  is  finished,"  can  be 
best  explained  in  the  light  of  the  earlier  cry  of  distress,  uttered 
in  the  words  of  the  twenty-second  psalm,  "  My  God,  My  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  This  evidently  reveals  a  new 
source  of  anguish,  which  appears  to  have  been  opened  only  at 
the  cross.  The  Father  forsook  the  Son,  and  the  negative  ele- 
ment of  the  divine  abandonment  filled  the  troubled  soul  of  the 
Sufferer  with  the  utmost  darkness  and  horror.  This  was  expia- 
tion under  the  infliction  of  penalty.  The  Lord,  though  person- 
ally without  sin,  was  by  implication  under  the  burning  focus  of 
God's  wrath  against  all  sin.  He  represented  man  as  fully  and 
truly  as  if  He  had  been  standing  in  the  character  of  Adam, 
bimself,  at  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,plucking 
the  forbidden  fruit  in  person.  These  passages  will  leave  no 
doubt  on  this  point ;  He  ^'  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tree,"  He  was  made  ^'  a  curse  for  us." 

Did  the  Father,  then,  forsake  the  Son  in  anger  7  No,  the 
Lord  was  the  ''  Beloved  Son  "  equally  at  the  baptism  and  on 
the  cross.  The  Father  denied  Him  His  presence,  for  an 
instant,  at  the  demand  of  justice,  which  craved  satisfaction  for 
the  assumed  sin. 

The  important  question  ought  to  be  asked  here,  as  to  how 
Christ  could  be  made  chargeable  with  the  fall  of  man  ?  Not  at 
all,  we  answer,  in  any  mechanical  transfer  of  moral  responsi- 
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bilitj  from  mankind  to  Himaelfl   It  is  elearlj  impossible  forooe 
man  to  mssame  the  responsibilitj,  before  God,  of  another  mto'g 
offenses.    Bat  then  Christ  is  not  related  to  the  homan  fsmilju 
men  are  related  to  one  another.     He  was  not  bom  as  in  tddi- 
tional  unit  in  the  ceaseless  moltiplieation  of  Adam's  race,  bat 
His  incarnation  made  Him  the  Fountain  of  spiritual  life  for  the 
new  birth  of  Adam  and  his  posterity,  together.     It  was  in  tie 
character  of  the  '*  Last  Adam,'*  that  He  became  onavoidtblj, 
thoagh  also  Tolantarilj,  responsible  for  the  crimes  of  the  first 
Adam.     In  becoming  Generic  for  the  race.  He  necessarily  aflr 
samed  the  nature  of  man  into  sach  intimate  relation  with  HiiA- 
■elf,  as  to  make  the  incarnation  equivalent  to  an  original  hea^' 
skip.     With  the  priority  of  a  progenitor.  He  represented  i^^ 
moral  phase  of  man's  life,  in  the  temptation  and  on  the  cross^  ^ 
really  as  if  He  alone  existed  and  all  the  race  were  actaally    ^ 
proceed,  sabscqaently  in  time,  from  His  person.    It  is  tme  tft^^ 
the  headship  of  Christ  over  man,  was  established  after  many  gi^^' 
eradons  had  passed  away,  hot  the  same  thing  is  tme,  also,       ^ 
the  Atonement,  and  yet  no  one  doabts  that  the  efficacy  of  t^  ^^ 
death  of  Christ  mast  retroact  from  Calvary  to  Eden.     Accor"*^^^^ 
iag  :o  :be  same  principle,  the  headship  of  Christ  acts  backwa 
frox  :he  Manger  to  the  Garden,  and  carries  in  itself  the  moi 
r^srw.^r.sibiity  of  all   the  world  as  truly  as  Adam  stands 
mar.  as  the  first  foantain  of  haman  life. 

T:ie  key  to  the  L.^rd's  psychic  suffering  is  not  found  in  tl:^  ® 
ProieTAngel,  but  in  the  coasequent  penalty  for  sin,  which  waa^ 
f.^re:oM  b-efore  its  commission:  **  For  in  the  day  that  thou  eat;-^ 
est  thereof  thou  shals  surely  die."     The  liord  was  bom  as  th^ 
potential  Head  of  the  race,  and  He  could  assume  the  efficient 
headship  only  in  His  personal  self-extrication  from  the  inimical 
enT:ror.mer.ts  of  His  birth.     It  was  necessary  for  Him  to  bear 
the  human  nature^  which  He  had  received  from  Mary,  along 
every  s:a^  of  man*s  fallen  fortunes.     His  pathway  to  Pente- 
i>>st    the  cradle  of  the  new>bom  humanity)  lay  from  Christmas 
alo:)«:  GvX>d  Friiav  and  Eister.     Man  was  the  victim  of  death 
— the  death  of  the  body  and  the  profounder  death  of  the  souL 
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This  daplex  death  would  issae  at  last  in  the  ^^  second  death." 
This  doom  must  be  assumed  by  man's  Deliverer.  Did  Jesus 
suffer  both  temporal  and  eternal  death  ?  Did  He  fathom  the 
downward  movement  of  man  in  the  fall  ? 

The  sacrificial  symbol  and  prophecy  that  proclaim  the  sting 
in  the  heel  to  be  vicarious,  also  prove  the  Lord's  passion  to  have 
been  commensurate  with  man's  crime.  He  was  man's  Vicar,  or 
Substitute,  according  to  Isaiah :  ^*  And  the  Lord  hath  laid  on 
him  the  iniquity  of  us  all/'  and  ^'  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed/' 
See  also  1  Peter  2 :  24.  The  claims  of  divine  justice  and  the 
malice  of  Satan  drew  to  a  common  focus  at  the  cross.  The 
serpent's  deepest  wound  and  God's  greatest  penal  infliction 
were  coincident  on  the  person  of  the  Crucified  One,  which  was 
singular  and  out  of  character,  as  our  natural  life  carries  in  it- 
self, ordinarily,  but  the  beginning  of  punishment,  while  the 
full  measure  of  penalty  for  sin  is  reserved  for  the  future  exist- 
ence. That  the  wicked  often  escape  the  ills  of  life,  which  the 
good  endure^  is  a  fact  of  the  commonest  observation.  Does  the 
fuller  suffering  begin  at  death  ?  The  double  point  is  finely 
illustrated  in  the  parable  against  the  worldly.  The  rich  man's 
earthly  estate  was  as  enjoyable  as  that  of  Lazarus  was  miser- 
able, but  the  former  promptly  endured  penal  torment  after 
death  for  the  worldly  life  which  he  had  led.  Nature  is  a  cur- 
tain, hung  between  man  and  God,  and  the  ''  world  to  come  "  is 
the  theatre  of  the  final  recompense  of  evil.  The  Lord  was, 
however,  ^^put  to  death  in  the  flesh."  He  '^suffered  for  us  in 
the  flesh,"  and  He  must,  consequently,  have  paid  the  ex- 
treme penalty  for  sin  in  thig  life.  Hell  is  the  unmistakable 
doom  of  the  sinner.     Did  the  Lord  experience  it? 

The  great  psychic  passion  was  separated  into  the  two  periods 
of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary,  but  the  division  was  substantially 
one  of  degree  only.  The  troubled  voice  of  the  Sufferer  was 
heard  in  each  period  as  it  rose  out  of  the  darkness  to  God.  The 
Lord's  prayers  were,  in  some  sort  the  measure  of  the  agony, 
which  they  represented.  That  in  Gethsemane  could  have  been 
extorted  from  Him  only  under  the  frown  of  God,  which  began 
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to  SIl  His  soul  with  s  rnjiess  horror,  of  which  the  physical  dsrk- 
nou,  that  drew  over  Gitlvar;,  wait  hut  the  f&intest  suggestion. 
He  W&9,  iodeed,  in  the  worila  of  Hia  own  declaratioo  in  the 
Olive  garden,  "sorrowful,  even  unto  death,"  and,  surely,  the 
ftnticipation  of  the  phjaical  diesolution,  which  He  was  about  to 
sufier,  could  not  have  weigher)  so  heavily  upon  Him.  It  was 
the  wrath  of  God  already  burning  fiercely  against  the  focalized 
sin  of  the  world,  which  Ho  was  bearing  to  the  cross,  that  made 
Him  otter  the  contingent  prayer  for  the  removal  of  the  cap, 
which  He  conceded  Himself  to  have  come  to  drink  at  that  very 
*'honr.'*  It  was  that  fearful  deluge  of  mighty  anguish,  break- 
ing over  His  soul  from  the  tost  garden,  thiit  wrung  from  Hia 
lipB  the  petition,  that  might  suggest  the  momentary  disturbance 
of  His  eternal  purpose  of  aelf-saerifice.  His  prayer  waa  not 
iDBwered  by  the  removal  of  the  cup  from  His  lips,  but  He  was 
not  even  jet  drinking  its  bitterest  contents.  Communication 
with  the  heavenly  world  was  still  open,  and  the  Father  sent  an 
angelic  messenger  to  strengthen  His  suffering  Son.  Calvary 
became,  at  once  the  olimax  of  Gethsemane  and  the  culmination 
of  the  passion.  The  physical  suffering,  which  began  with  the 
brutal  beating  and  the  derisive  coronation  reached  its  greateat 
intensity  oik  the  cross,  and  the  mental  torture  of  Gethsemane 
became  the  utmost  anguish  at  Golgotha.  The  key  to  the  situ- 
ation, therefore,  is  no  longer  the  pitiful  prayer  for  the  removal 
of  the  cup  from  the  quivering  lips;  but  the  terrible  cry  that 
rose  out  of  the  preternatural  darkness,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  is  here  the  index  of  the  completenesi' 
of  the  f  elf-ofiering  and  the  penal  fullness  of  the  passion.  The  Suf- 
ferer had  at  this  point  virtually  reanhed  the  final  vtage  of  man's 
existence.  He  was  *'  made  sin  "  and  was  held  responsible  for 
evil  in  its  ultimate  earthly  scope;  in  its  deepest  and  deadliest 
depravity ;  in  its  world-embracing  enthrallment ;  in  its  defiance 
of  God.  He  was  the  world's  Great  Unforgiven,  and  He  prayed 
not  for  pardon.  The  nearest  approach  that  He  ever  made  to 
such  a  petition  was  the  enigmatical  prayer  in  Gethsemaufl. 
Nor  could  he  crave  forgiveness,  for  He  knew  the  booa  to  be  be- 
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yond  the  gift  of  His  Father,  and  petition  without  faith  were 
mockery  and  not  prayer.  Sin  is  unpardonable  in  the  sense  here 
under  consideration,  and  must,  necessarily,  have  been  borne  to 
the  point  of  expiation  for  its  removal,  and  expiation  (in  full  for 
man)  was  possible  only  within  the  scope  of  the  *^  second  death/' 
As  when  the  divine  glory  broke  in  heavenly  effulgence  over  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  the  Lord  bore  our  nature  into  Heav- 
en  for  a  season ;  so  also,  when  physical  nature,  with  trembling 
fingers,  drew  the  veil  of  her  darkness  over  Calvary,  and  the 
divine  frown  focalized  in  total  eclipse  upon  the  cross,  did  the 
Lord  bear  our  nature,  virtually,  into  Hell  for  a  space.  That  the 
Lord  actually  took  man's  place  under  the  final  penalty  for  sin 
is  easily  seen  from  His  application  of  the  opening  sentiment  of 
the  twenty-second  Psalm  to  His  position  at  the  time.  The 
Father  had  '^  forsaken  ^^  Him.  Communication  with  the  upper 
world  was  interrupted.  All  practical  sympathy  was  then  in 
abeyance.  Not  even  an  angel  appeared  with  heavenly  consola- 
tion. Surely,  this  portrays,  also,  the  condition  of  the  unforgiven 
in  the  world  to  come,  for,  what  can  constitute  the  torments  of 
Hell  but  the  withdrawal  of  the  light,  the  life,  the  presence  of 
God.  '^  It  is  finished,"  therefore,  announced  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Sufferer's  purpose  of  vicarious  expiation. 

Was  the  deliverance  of  man  wrought  at  the  cross?  The  Lord 
was  passive  and  under  unresented  infliction  from  Gethsemane  to 
ihe  sepulchre.  He  fell  as  a  non-combatant  before  the  deadly  as- 
sault of  the  enemy.  The  cross,  bearing  the  dead  Christ  on  Good- 
Friday  evening,  represented  murder,  but  it  also  forecast  the 
overthrow  of  the  felonious  perpetrators,  for,  conversely,  the 
crucifixion  guaranteed  the  approaching  triumph  of  the  Slain. 
The  cross  is  the  emblem  of  reconciliation,  but  not  of  salvation. 
"  For  if  when  we  were  enemies,"  says  the  apostle,  •*  we  were 
reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  His  Son,  much  more,  being 
reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  His  life."  The  Lord  was  put  to 
physical  death,  but  He  suffered  not  spiritual  death,  the  ^*  second 
death  "  having  no  power  over  Him  except  to  involve  Him  in  the 
agony  of  the  lost.  The  Father  forsook  Him  to  drink  this  last  and 
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vUle,  traly,  "tke  UTb.'  TIus  r«calh  tb«  importitnt  fsct,  tb&t, 
wUbt  laflienBg  &r  im  it  Dr^tire,  kod,  ia  ita^ir,  does  not 
•vcrthrew  ike  cril  oae^  tbo  Proi«ruigel  foretoM  an  accnal 
alivggle  ia  which  the  MCil  of  th«  womaa  was  to  crash 
tko  Bcrpeors  bead.  !■  (h«  hoetilitr,  remliing  from  the  im- 
plaalad  eciiutT.  Um  Lord  haH  hitherto  pursued  the  policy  of 
fciUBg  His  foe.  or  of  BOD-ren^unee.  He  assailed  him  only  in- 
dinetlj,  a«  in  His  genera]  t^ching  and  in  the  expulsion  of  his 
'lagioas"  from  his  physieal  ^tronghoH  of  deoianiaeal  poues- 
MM.  ^le  langnage  ased  in  th?  Girlen  eridencly  contemplated 
a  direct  and  overwheliaiDg  connter-assanU  from  the  woman's 
•eed.  This  poeitiTe  eonflict  took  place  txjier  the  passion,  beeaaso 
tlw  Lord's  posonal  qaalifieal  ion  for  the  struggle  could  be  de- 
liTodonlybYHB  personal  ex|Kation.  He  coutd  "  destroy  him  that 
had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil "  oa!y  "  through 
dealh,"  becaiue,  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  He  bore  the  sin  of  the 
world  to  the  eroaa  and  reliered  Himself  of  the  incambrance, 
wUeh  had  alao  beat  the  eon»&Qt  source  of  Satan's  power  over 
Him.  Truly  the  Protevaag^l  was  fulfilled  by  means  of  the 
trage<ly  that  was  enacted  for  the  Lord's  destmetioo.  The  erow 
both  equipped  the  seed  of  the  woman  for  the  final  eooonntor, 
and  introduced  Him  into  the  earthly  stroagbold  of  the  serpent, 
which  is  death.  The  battle  was  joined  in  the  rej^oo  of  the 
dead,  and  He,  who  had  died  so  meekly  on  Qood-Priday,  pres- 
ently reappeared  in  life,  displaying  as  trophies  of  final  victory, 
"  the  keys  of  death  and  of  Hades."  A  hearenly  messenger 
also  exposed  the  empty  sepulchre  to  riew,  and  ^t  as  it  were, 
in  derision  on  the  broken  seal  of  Rome.  It  was  Baster-Day, 
the  world's  Easter,  for  the  last  Adam  was  risen  from  the  dead 
to  save,  "  by  His  life,"  the  race,  which  He  had  "  reconciled  to 
God ''  by  His  death. 


VII. 
SIMON  BAR-JONA:  THE  STONE  AND  THE  ROCK. 

BY   MRS.    T.   C.    PORTER. 

CHAPTER  FOURTH. 
A  TRIED    STONE. 

'*  Simon,  Simon,  behold.  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as 
wheat.'* — St.  Luke  xxii.  31. 

SECTION  /. 

T/ie  Messiah's  Preparation  for  Death. 

When  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  persuaded  that  however  forci- 
ble and  convincing  His  preaching,  reasoning  and  miracles 
might  be,  the  public  would  none  the  less  reject  Him,  on  ac- 
count of  their  bearings,  so  unpalatable  to  the  natural  mind. 
He,  the  last  and  greatest  of  her  prophets,  prepared  to  obey 
the  will  of  God  and  close  forevei  the  Jewish  church.  There 
was  no  help  for  His  enemies  in  man,  solely,  nor  for  the  apos- 
tles, not  even  in  their  peerless  Messiah.  He  must  be  declared 
by  His  resurrection  and  ascension  to  be  the  eternal  Son  of 
God  incarnate,  before  friend  or  foe,  His  people  or  the  world 
could  be  helped  by  Him.  In  short,  Judaism  must  give  way 
to  Christianity. 

His  first  disciple,  Peter,  who  was  appointed  to  begin  to 
•unfold  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  Moses  had  wrapped 
up  in  the  declaration,  *'  Hear,  O  Israel :  the  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord,"  and  who  had  accordingly  declared  with  all  the 
fervor  of  his  earnest  spirit,  "  Thou  art  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,"  had  also,  when  his  Master  thereupon  announced  his 
approaching  violent  death,  with  the  same  fervor  exclaimed, 
"  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord ;  this  shall  not  be  unto  thee  ! " 
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Aad  yet  ''  to  this  end  He  was  born,  and  for  this  ca^jse  He 
came  into  the  world !  "  Simon's  words  were  tantamount  to  a 
request  of  the  Christ  to  deny  Himself,  and  therefore  his  Mas- 
ter's sudden  repulse,  ''Get  thee  hence,  Satan."  It  also  proved 
that  Peter  was  wholly  ig^norant  of  the  extent  and  value  of  his 
own  confession.  This  was  indeed  with  him  a  firm  and  honest 
conviction,  for  he  spake  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  it  was  not 
yet  an  assured  knowledge  which  entered  into  and  formed  a 
part  of  his  own  consciousness.  It  could  not  be,  till  Jesus,  by 
the  full  or  perfect  descent  of  the  Spirit,  should  be  declared 
**  the  Son  of  God  with  power." 

Simon's  words  came,  he  knew  not  whence,  till  the  Master 
told  him ;  and,  at  that  time,  he  knew  just  as  little  whither 
they  reached ;  for  it  was  not  always  given  to  those  who  spake 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  understand  their  own  utterances.  And 
yet,  though  the  earnest  rebuke,  '*  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord," 
disclosed  that  Peter  had  no  knowledge  of  Jesus  as  a  Saviour, 
it  also  served  the  good  purpose  of  showing  that  he  had  no 
real  apprehension  of  the  facts  of  sin  and  himself  as  a  sinner,  all 
of  which  are  necessary  to  make  a  true  Israelite,  such  as  the 
Messiah  had  promised  he  should  become  in   naming  him 
Cephas,     Though  the   Holy  Ghost  had  shown  him  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  sinless  Son  of  man.  He  had  not  yet  shown  him 
Simon  Bar-Jona  as  a  son  of  the  first  and  last  Adam.    Conse- 
quently. Simon  ^K'as  wholly  insensible  of  sin  and  Satan.  Once, 
indeed*   his   baptism   of  awakening    so   far   prevailed,  that, 
astonished  at  a  miracle  of  the  Master  s,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  a 
sintui  man,  O  Lord,"  but  the  only  effect  it  produced  on  him 
WAS  tear«  and  prompted  by  this  fear  he  had  also  prayed  Him, 
"  IVpart  from  me."     Had  he  known  himself  to  be  a  sinner 
thorouirhly  lost,  and  Jesus  to  be  a  Saviour,  he  would  have 
begged  Him  to  stay  with  him  fore\-er,  for  the  very  reason  that 
he  was  such,  and  without  His  presence  must  continually  fell. 

l>caching  and  miracles  were  not  enough  to  teach  the  dis- 
ciples, any  more  than  the  enemies  of  Christ  Acts  of  another 
kind  %\M>e  needed.     His  departure  in  the  body,  and  return  in 
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the  spirit  could  alone  quicken  and  perfect  their  knowledge 
and  faith.  These  acts  Peter  had  but  now  opened  the  way  for, 
both  by  his  confession  and  remonstrance.  While  the  former 
strengthened  their  Master's  resolution  to  leave  them  in  order 
to  return  again,  the  latter  accelerated  His  steps  in  going. 
Neither  to  suffer  nor  die,  but  to  take  the  kingdom  before  God 
should  put  it  into  His  hands,  was  the  very  temptation  of 
Satan,  a  temptation  which  the  Son  of  David,  like  His  father 
David,  nobly  and  promptly  resisted. 

It  was  time  for  the  Messiah  to  die,  when  the  chief  disciple, 
through  the  grand  conviction  of  His  personality,  and  amazing 
ignorance  of  himself,  was  fast  becoming  a  tempter.  Not  eight 
days  after  this,  when  Jesus  took  "  Peter  and  James  and  John  " 
**  up  into  a  high  mountain  apart,"  to  have  their  faith  confirmed 
by  His  transfiguration,  Peter,  in  an  ecstasy,. desired  their  Lord  . 
to  tabernacle  with  them  there ;  so  quickly  had  He  forgotten  His 
communication  that  He  "  must  go  to  Jerusalem  to  suffer  and 
be  killed,"  and  His  rebuke,  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  ! " 
So  little  did  he  understand  the  true  object  of  His  coming — as 
little  as  the  Jews  who  thought  the  Christ  must  **  abide  for- 
ever "  in  His  mortal  nature  as  the  Son  of  David,  when  all 
their  sacrifices  pointed  to  His  death!  "  I  have  never  eaten 
anything  common  nor  unclean,'*  Saint  Peter  could  say,  so 
strictly  had  he  observed  the  ceremonial  law,  and  yet  all  its 
washing  and  cleansing,  and  slaying  and  sacrificing,  pointed  to 
the  facts  of  sin  present  and  a  Saviour  to  come.  Truly  that 
law  was  as  powerless,  in  his  case,  to  convince  him  of  sin,  as  it 
was  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  convinced,  to  make  them 
'*  perfect  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience."  The  time  had  in- 
deed come  for  the  great  Paschal  Lamb  to  be  slain,  and  there- 
fore Jesus  the  Christ,  both  high  priest  and  sacrifice,  began  at 
once  to  prepare  for  the  plain  and  public  confession  of  His 
undeputed  and  inherent  divinity;  that  truth  which  alone 
could  secure  His  condemnation  to  death,  and  afterward  raise 
Him  again  to  life  and  glory. 
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SECTION  If. 
His  Discourses  with  the  Jews. 

Christ's  ^nship  (twofold)  was  a  continual  8tumblii^4)lock 
to  the  Jews,  for  it  was  always  coming  up,  forced  upon  them 
either  by  His  teaching,  or  preaching,  or  miracles.    The  eter- 
nal was  more  strongly  impressed  upon  them  than  the  moital, 
for  only  by  a  firm  adherenoe  to  the  former  could  the  Messiah 
bring  about  His  death  as  the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
guiltless  of  His  and  their  blood  by  letting  them  know  "(dain- 
ly  "  *'  who  "  He  was.     Had  He  wavered  in  the  least  fix)m  His 
unmistakable  intimations  that  He  was  the  eternal  Son  of  God, 
and  that|  of  course,  by  generation,  they  could  not  have  talKQ 
Him  with  intent  to  kill.    The  title  '^  Son  of  God,"  apart  {rom 
this  peculiar  meaning  attached  to  it  by  Christians,  could  not 
have  [offended  them,  for  in  one  sense  it  is  applicable  to  all 
men,  since  all  were  originally  created  in  Adam,  and  are  the 
children  of  God  by  His  continuous  creation  and  preservation. 
"  In  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."    Angels 
and  archangels,  prophets,  apostles,  and  all  believers  are  also 
called  the  sons  of  God  by  vocation  and  adoption.     Had  the 
Messiah,  then,  as  He  stood  before  the  Jews,  a  man  of  flesh 
and  blood,  and  mortal,  admitted  that  He  was  merely  a  being 
of  special   Divine  creation  and  calling,  they  had  not  dared 
to  accuse  or  condemn  Him.      Or,  had  He  even  claimed  to 
be  an  angel  or  archangel   in  disguise,  they  could  not  have 
objected,  for   they  were    accustomed   to  the   idea  of  these 
presenting  themselves   to  men   in  human  form,  visiting  and 
abiding  with  them  (as  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord  **),  whilst  the 
names  of  "Gabriel*'  and  "Michael"  were  familiar  to  them 
as    household-words.      That    a    great    prophet    like    Jesus 
should  call  himself  the  Son  of  God,  would  have  excited  no 
surprise    nor    antagonism  in   the    Jews.      That  title,  at  its 
highest,  would  never  to  them  have  signified  generation. 

This,  Jesus  very  well  knew,  and  therefore  He  was  always 
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careful  not  to  say  to  them  in  so  many  words,  "I  am  the 
Son  of  God."*  This  might  have  been .  interpreted  to  mean 
the  same  in  His  case  as  in  that  of  many  others.  On  the 
contrary,  He  did  more.  He  called  God  His  '* Father;'* 
and  not  only  this,  but  ^'  My  Father,"  in  the  sense  of  gen- 
eration as  the  Jews  understood.  Thus  **  He  made  Him- 
self," as  they  said  truly,  "  equal^*  or  of  one  substance  with 
Grod.t  He  did  not  ccUl^  but  (leaving  them  to  draw 
the  inference)  **  ^nade  Himself  the  Son  of  God,"  and  pro- 
voked them  to  anger  by  forcing  them  to  put  His  intima- 
tion into  these  plain  words.  Precisely  this  inference  it  was 
that  made  them  so  desirous,  and  it  possible,  for  them  to 
take  Him  to  put  to  death.  Hence,  when  they  charged 
Him  with  it  to  the  &ce.  He  neither  denied  nor  explained 
it  away,  but  proceeded  to  talk  on  that  assumption.  Later,^ 
determined  to  draw  them  out  still  more  (because  anxious  that 
He  and  they  should  be  guiltless  of  each  other's  blood),  He 
endeavored  to  prove  to  them  His  highest  Sonship  by  His 
works.  "  Many  good  works  have  I  shown  you  from  my 
Father,"  He  said ;  and  then  as  they  took  up  stones,  He  asked 
ironically,  *'  for  which  of  those  works  do  you  stone  me  ?  " 
And  the  Jews  again  answered  frankly  and  truly :  "  For  a  good 
work  we  stone  thee  not;  but  for  blasphemy;  and  because 
that  thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  God." 

At  that  point  they  saw  that  He  did  not  make  Himself 
merely  the  Son  of  God,  but  *'  God;  "  that  is,  not  only  God  of 
one  substance^  or  essence  with,  but  also  of  one  nature^  or  eter- 
nal  with  the  Father.  At  last  they  had  put  His  teachings  into 
words,  clear  and  concise  as  a  creed  !  He  had  claimed  to  be 
true  or  perfect  man,  and  true  or  perfect  God !  And  the  Mes- 
siah, delighted  (though  it  would  insure  His  death),  instead  of 
denying  their  conclusion,  only  pressed  it  more  strongly  and 
beseechingly  :  '*  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe 
me  not.     But  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  tne^  believe  the 

*  Except  where  He  used  it,  as  in  St.  John  z.  36,  in  the  sense  of  the  Messiah. 
\  St.  John  V.  z8.  t  St.  John  x.  3a,  33. 
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tt^¥-ib •*  (accqjting  their  reason  before  their  love)  "that  ye 
may  know,  and  believe,  that  the  Father  is  in  me  and  I  in 
Him/'  This  would  have  sa\-ed  them  from  destruction.  But 
this«  in  their  e\n»,  was  worse  than  blasphemy ;  and  from  a 
man  of  His  powers  it  was  more  than  madness;  and  nov 
bein$;  willingly  confirmed  in  their  persuasion,  **  He  haA  a 
dc\*iir  they  sought  to  take  him :  but  **  he  escafKd  out  of 
their  hand/* 

The  lews  knew  that  lesus  was  not  mad,  and  their  lav 
acAtnst  b!as:>hcmv  was  imr«rati\'e  :  henoe  Acv  sought  to  kill 
Him,  Bat  the\-  a!so  knew  He  had  not  -  a  devil,"'  and  doe- 
fore,  in  sivte  of  their  law,  they  should  have  believed  "Ac 
work^  *  :\>r  these,  the\-  cc^uld  noc  deny,  were  always  •  good:" 
and,  being  g<vx3  and  ocKie  in  His  own  nanae — ^"/sayoato 
tbee** — ih^y  jVw'*\^  Him  to  Se  in  d>e  highest  sense  the  5oi 
of  likxi,  o:  o«>e  sabscance  aai  ooe  nar^zre  wiA  -  tiie  Fafiher." 

CT  """"^  **  V    •'••^ 

.  .  •>     «    >.. .     «v  '«*  «      »..«    ..rvi.... '«,  ..      ..         v.^-*^    .1.     _^Ck«  ^>.  «..i.j-     i d; ^    *-*• 
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ity.  And  to  this  Jesus,  now  on  oath,  answered ;  which,  when 
not  on  oath,  He  had  several  times  declined  to  do.  He  an- 
swered "  plainly ;  *'  the  words  "  Thou  hast  said,*'  and  "  Thou 
sayest,"  being  equivalent  to  "  Yea."  He  also  "  confessed  and 
denied  not,"  but  affirmed,  "I  am  the  Christ"  (the  sinless 
Messiah  of  the  Jews),  and  "  the  Son  of  the  living  God  "  (the 
incarnate  Lord  of  the  Gentiles).  Out  of  His  own  mouth  He 
was  condemned,  as  they  said  and  again  truly — "  What  need 
we  any  further  witnesses  ?  for  we  ourselves  have  heard  of  his 
own  mouth." 

The  eternal  and  begotten  Son  of  Jehovah,  was  the  meaning 
the  high  priest  and  the  council  attached  to  the  words,  "the  Son 
of  God/'  and  the  Son  of  the  Blessed,"  as  Jesus  confessed  them. 
Many  professing  to  be  the  Christ  had  come  before,  and  many 
professing  to  be  such  were  to  follow  after  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ; 
for  a  prophet,  then,  of  His  rank,  to  claim  to  be  the  Messiah 
would  have  excited  no  surprise  in  the  mind  of  the  high 
priest ;  nor,  claiming  to  be  such,  would  it  have  filled  him  with 
indignation  to  hear  Him  assert  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God 
in  the  sense  of  having  been  sent  from  God  (like  John  the 
Baptist  or  any  of  the  older  prophets)  to  be  a  Teacher,  and 
even  a  Worker  of  wonderful  miracles.  The  Jews  had  exalted 
views  of  their  Messiah.  They  expected  Him  to  be  all  this,  as 
well  as  a  King,  the  Son  of  David.  He  was  to  be  pre-eminently 
the  Son  of  God  in  being,  unlike  others,  who  were  anointed  by 
their  fellows,  "  anointed  of  the  Lx)RD  : "  and  He  was  to  "abide 
forever."  Had  the  high  priest,  then,  understood  no  more 
than  this  by  the  words,  "  Thou  sayest,"  and  "  I  am,"  he  would 
not  have  "  rent  his  clothes,  saying,  he  hath  spoken  blasphe- 
my ;  what  further  need  have  we  of  witnesses  ?  Behold,  now 
ye  have  heard  his  blasphemy.  What  think  ye  ?  "  nor  would 
the  council  have  responded,  "  He  is  guilty  of  death."  The 
claim  of  being  the  "  Son  of  God  "  in  this  lower  sense,  was  not 
the  stumbling-block  of  the  Jews.  They  would  have  been 
willing  to  accept  their  Messiah  and  King  as  lifted  above  all 
others  in  being  sent  of  God  even  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
35 
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It  vGuId  hav^  accorded  with  tlidr  pride  that  all  nations  should 
look  to  Him.  for  they  had  been  long  enough  God's  cboscn 
people  to  believe  and  boast  that  **  salvation  is  of  the  Jews.* 
The  trouble  lay  deeper  than  this.  It  lay  in  the  &ct  that  Jesus 
clatoied  to  be  equal  with  Jehovah !  This  highest  Divinitj 
was  the  rock  which  the  Jews,  horror-stnick,  saw  before  them; 
and  against  this  their  Messiah  was  driven  by  the  hatred  of 
His  enemies,  the  pressure  of  the  church,  the  will  of  the 
Father,  and  His  own  firm  adherence  to  the  truth. 

SECT!  OX  IV. 
Jesus  Delivered  to  Pilate. 

With  the  exception  of  their  &Ise  testimony,  Christ's  ene- 
mies had,  so  far,  been  honest  and  truthful,  and  Jesus  accord- 
ingly answered  before  them  the  virtual  question,  *'  Whence 
art  thou  ?  "  which,  later.  He  declined  to  answer  before  Pilafeep 
But  now  came  into  play  the  baser  part  of  their  natures.  Hav- 
ing taken  and  tried  Him  by  night  (probably  for  fear  of  the 
people),  and  pronounced  Him  "  guilty  of  death,"  "  straightway 
in  the  morning  the  chief  priests  held  a  consultation  with  the 
elders  and  scribes  and  the  whole  coundl,  and  bound  Jesus, 
and  carried  him  away,  and  delivered  him  to  Pilate,'*  their  ulti- 
mate object  being  to  have  Him  crucified ;  though  death  by 
stoning  was  their  penalt)'  for  blasphemy.  Stoning,  however, 
they  had  often  tried  on  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  never  suc- 
ceeded, He  ha\nng  always  avoided  the  stones,  and  escaped 
from  their  hands.  Suppose  He  should,  by  another  miracle, 
disappear  this  time  also  ? 

At  all  events,  they  were  bound  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
Pilate  to  kill  Him,  and  therefore  to  Pilate  they  led  Him;  and 
when  he  naturally  and  rightly  asked,  **  What  accusation  bring 
ye  against  this  man?  "  they  evaded  the  question  by  sa)nng, 
'^  If  he  were  not  a  malefactor  we  would  not  have  delivered 
him  unto  thee  ?  "  "  Take  ye  him,"  promptly  answered  Pilate, 
"  and  judge  him  according  to  your  law.*'      But  the  Jews,  now 
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compelled  by  their  own  artifice  to  acknowledge  the  hated 
Roman  authority,  and  who,  in  any  other  case,  would  have 
grasped  at  this  liberty  to  execute  their  own  laws,  meekly 
replied,  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death." 
They  were  not  so  scrupulous  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  act 
when  they  afterward  put  Stephen  to  death,  for  "  with  one  ac- 
cord, they  ran  upon  him,  and  cast  him  out  of  the  city,  and 
stoned  him,"  without  stopping  to  ask  the  consent  or  approval 
of  the  civil  authorities. 

Obliged  to  present  an  accusation  here,  they  charged :  "  We 
found  this  man  perverting  the  nation,  and  forbidding  to  give 
tribute  to  Caesar,  and  saying  that  himself  is  Christ  a  king  :  " 
all  of  which  were  distortions  of  the  truth.  Besides  these,  "  the 
chief  priests  and  elders  accused  Him  of  many  things,"  but 
to  them  ^*  he  answered  never  a  word."  Not  even,  when  Pilate, 
greatly  marvelling,  said :  "  Answerest  thou  nothing?  behold, 
how  many  things  they  witness  against  thee,"  did  He  speak. 
All  were  false,  and  not  one  was  their  real  reason  for  desiring 
His  crucifixion.  Pilate  knew  it,  and  that  '^  for  envy  they  had 
delivered  him,"  and  now,  roused  to  bring  their  malice  to  light, 
he  said,  "  I  find  no  fault  in  him.  But  ye  have  a  custom,  that  I 
should  release  unto  you  one  at  the  Passover:  will  ye  therefore 
that  I  release  unto  you  the  king  of  the  Jews,  or  Barabbas  ?  " 
(who  was  a  robber  and  a  murderer).  They  said,  "  Barabbas." 
*'  What  shall  I  do  then  with  Jesus  which  is  called  Christ  ?  " 
he  asked.  "  They  all  say  unto  him.  Let  him  be  crucified." 
"  Why,  what  evil  hath  he  done  ? "  pursued  the  governor. 
"  But  they  cried  out  the  more,  Crucify  him  !  Crucify  him  !  " 
'*  Take  ye  him,  and  crucify  him,"  returned  Pilate  indignantly 
(meaning  that  he  would  not),  "  for  I  find  no  fault  in  him." 
This  they  dared  not  do  without  his  approval  and  command, 
and,  driven  to  the  last  extremity,  they  were  forced  to  tell  the 
truth : — "  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law  he  ought  to  die,  be- 
cause he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God." 

At  this,  Pilate  should  have  answered  in  all  sincerity.  Then 
take  Him,  and  deal  with  Him  according  to  that  law:  I  per- 
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mit  it  And  no  doubt  the  Jews  trembled  lest  he  should,  for  " 
after  that  there  could  be  no  further  appeal.  They  would  be 
obliged  to  stone  Him,  or,  finding  that  impossible,  to  let  Him 
go.  But  the  confession — "  he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God" 
— had  caused  Pilate,  in  hts  turn,  to  tremble.  Being  a  Gentile 
and  a  Rocnan,  Pilate  was  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  i^ca^Da^ 
ing  gods,  and  deifying  men.  Consequently  this  sounded  to 
him  like  the  truth,  and  lea^-ing  the  Jews  he  hastened  to  Jesu5 
with  the  great  question,  "  Whence  art  thou?"  "^And  from 
thenceforth  he  sought  to  release  him." 

The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  had,  in  the  meantime,  recov- 
ered their  selt{)ossession,  and  now.  realizing  equally  thdr 
danger  and  their  opportunity,  raised  their  voices  and  cried 
out  incessantly,  "  If  thou  let  this  man  go.  thou  art  not  Cssar's 
friend!"  "Whoso  makteth  himself  a  king,  speaketh  against 
Caesar ! "  "  We  have  no  king  but  Cxsar  !  "  And  weak, 
vacillating  Pilate,  fearing  the  loss  of  his  position,  distracted  by 
the  threats  of  the  Jews,  the  silence  of  Jesus,  and  the  mystery 
of  the  Christ,  was  undone.  The  price  of  his  peace,  popularity 
and  place,  was  the  Messiah's  crucifixion.  And,  after  the 
formal  ceremony  of  washing  his  hands  to  declare  his  inno- 
cence, ■'  he  delivered  him  unto  them  to  be  crucified,"  but  not 
without  insisting  that  the  superscription  of  His  cross  should 
be  what,  to  him  "Jesus  of  Nazareth  "  admitted  He  was— 
"  The  King  of  the  Jews."  Pilate's  sin  was  in  allowing  Jesus 
to  be  put  to  death  illegally,  but  the  sin  of  Caiaphas,  and  the 
council,  and  the  multitude,  was  in  forcing  Pilate  to  authorize 
this  illegal  act.  Hence,  Jesus,  pitying  him-as  a  heathen  boni 
and  reared,  said  to  him  in  his  perplexity,  "  Thou  couldest 
have  no  power  against  me,  except  it  were  given  thee  from 
above :  therefore  he "  (the  high  priest)  "  that  delivered  mc 
unto  thee  hath  the  greater  sin." 
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SECTION  K 
His  Temptations. 

When  tried,  Jesus  was  also  tempted,  for  trial  and  temptation 
go  together.  The  one  always  pre-supposes  the  other.  As  a 
man  who  delighted  in  His  mission  to  go  "  about  doing  good, 
and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil,"  Jesus  did 
shrink  from  dying,  from  being  "cut  off"  in  the  midst  of  His 
days,  "  out  of  the  land  of  the  living."  He  also  shrank  from 
dying  by  the  hands  of  a  lawless  and  riotous  mob,  for  He  was 
the  Prince  of  peace.  But  far  more  He  dreaded  death  by  ston- 
ing, for  that  was  the  death  of  a  blasphemer ;  and  still  more 
He  dreaded  death  by  crucifixion,  since  this  was,  for  Him, 
the  death  forsaken  of  God :  *'  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this 
cup  pass  from  me." 

By  the  method,  then,  which  the  devil,  who  tempted  Him  as 
he  tempts  all  men,  must  have  suggested,  the  Messiah  could 
have  avoided  the  death  He  so  much  dreaded.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  suppress  or  withhold  a  part  of  the  truth — ^that 
great  part  of  it  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God  by  generation. 
Had  He,  when  accused  by  the  Jews  of  making  Himself  co- 
equal and  co-eternal  with  God,  wavered  in  the  least  from  the 
extent  of  this  claim,  they  could  not  have  taken,  nor  the  coun- 
cil condemned.  Him.  Being,  as  the  Son  of  man,  of  Adam, 
and  David,  and  Mary,  a  created  being,  He  could  have  signi- 
fied in  the  high  priest's  palace  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God  by 
special  and  miraculous  creation ;  and  no  doubt  Satan,  whose 
hour  of  triumph  had  come,  did,  by  vividly  and  actively  pic- 
turing before  Him  the  terrors  of  the  cross,  torment  Him  to 
make  use  of  this  subterfuge.  But  there,  the  "  Faithful  and 
True  Witness  "  not'  only  refused  to  deny  the  great  truth,  or 
merely  intimate  it,  or  altogether  hold  His  peace.  None  of 
these  would  have  been  enough  under  the  circumstances.  Had 
He  not  at  that  time,  and  in  that  place,  openly  acknowledged  that 
in  His  essential  natures  He  was  highest  God  as  well  as  high- 
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M^  Son  of  Gody  *  Blasphemy  would  have  sufficed  Pilate, 
before  whose  scrutiny  every  other  accusation  fell,  and  whom 
the  dignity  and  majesty  of  Christ  had  so  impressed  that  he 
was  afraid  to  authorize  His  death.  But  "  tltat  saying  "  made 
him  "  the  more  afraid,"  and  he  was  now  "  determined  to  let 
him  go."  t  The  Messiah  need  only  admit  to  him,  privately 
and  indefinitely,  that  He  was  come  from  above,  and  he  would 
be  free,  for  the  Gentile  governor  would  not  condemn  Him  for 
claiming  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  even  by  generation.  Hence 
His  perfect  silence  when  Pilate,  on  hearing  that  confession 
from  the  Jews,  returned  into  the  judgment  hall  and  demanded 
of  Him,  "  Whence  art  thou  ?  "  So  mute  was  He,  that  His 
interrogator  was  provoked  to  say,  "  Speakest  thou  not  unto 
me  ?  knowest  thou  not  that  I  have  power  to  crucify  thee  ? 
and  have  power  to  release  thee  ?  "  Whereupon,  Jesus,  ignor- 
ing utterly  the  main  question,  responded,  "Thou  couldest 
have  no  power  at  all  against  me,  except  it  were  given  thee 
from  above." 

Though  Pilate  labored  hard  to  save  Him  from  their  hands, 
it  simply  might  not  be.  Barabbas  and  the  Christ,  the  guilty 
and  the  guiltless,  the  world  and  her  Redeemer,  could  not  both 
go  free.  That  **  Wlience**  the  heathen  authorities  were  not 
yet  to  know.  The  "  truth,"  which  would  preserve  Him  from 
crucifixion  and  total  abandonment,  was  forbidden  to  be  uttered 
here.  He,  who  "  endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against 
himself,"  was  too  loyal  to  encourage  Pilate  in  his  ignorant, 
though  well-meant  efforts  to  deliver  his  prisoner.  Nor  did 
He  aught  but  submit  to  the  malice  of  Satan,  when  he,  with 
no  hope  nor  wish  to  succeed,  but  in  the  very  wantonness  of 
his  triumph,  afflicted  the  pure  soul  of  his  victim  with  the 
wicked  hints  that  here  He  could  safely  signify  He  was,  in  the 
highest  sense,  "  the  Son  of  God." 

"  And  he  that  blasphemeth  the  name  of  the  Lord,  he  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death,  and  all  the  congregation  shall  certainly 
stone  him :  as  well  the  stranger,  as  he  that  is  born  in  the  land, 

*  St.  John  xix,  7.  t  Acts  iii.  13. 
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when  he  blasphemeth  the  name  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  pat  to 
death/'  *  was  the  law  to  which  the  Jews  refisrred  when  Aejr 
answered,  **  We  have  a  law,  and  by  that  law  he  ought  to  die." 
Hence,  when  Pilate  rejoined  so  promptly,  **  Take  ye  him, 
and  judge  him  according  to  your  law,''  they  were  in  a  great 
dilemma.  They  could  not  tell  Pilate  that  they  had  alreadjr 
tried  and  sentenced  Him,  and  would  gladly  have  put  Him  to 
death  **  according  to  their  law,"  long  before  this  (and  without 
troubling  the  governor)  but  they  had  been  unable,  in  this 
man's  case,  to  put ''  that  law ''  into  effect,  simply  because  He, 
for  some  mysterious  reason,  would  not  submit  to  it 

The  reason  was  mysterious,  but  it  should  not  have  been  so 
to  them,  of  all  men.    They  should  have  known  that  God  had 
given  **  His  angels  charge  concerning  him :  and  in  their  hands 
they  were  to  bear  him  up,  lest  at  any  time  he  should  "  (but) 
"  dash  his  foot  against  a  stone."    They  ought  to  have  known 
that  God  would  not,  even  seemingly,  set  His  seal  to  it  that  His 
Son  was  a  blasphemer,  by  allowing  Him  the  1^^  death  for 
blasphemy, — that  the  Messiah  was  not  to  die  on  the  ground, 
but  in  the  air,  for  He  had  come  to  battle  with  and  "  destroy" 
**  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air," — ^that  Jesus  was  His  own 
angel   when   He  hid  Himself  from  stoning;  but  when  He 
"  gave  his  back  to  the  smiters  and  his  face  to  shame  and  spit- 
ting,"   He  was  again   *'  the  Son  of  man,"  who  was  to  be 
"  lifted  up/*     They  "  searched  the  Scriptures,"  and  yet  they 
knew  not  that  the  death  appointed  for  blasphemy  was  the  one 
which  their  Messiah  was  to  avoid  the  most!      They  were 
ignorant  that  He  was  not  to  be  stoned  by  a  mob  nor  con- 
demned by  a  civil  tribunal ;  but  to  be  tried  and  sentenced 
and  hung  up  by  the  court  ecclesiastic,  in  order  that  the  Jewish 
church    might    give    to    the    world    her    priceless    gift — a 
Saviour. 

In  another  way,  no  doubt,  the  Son  of  Man  was  confronted 
by  Satan  when  He  was  before  the  high  priest  The  ignor- 
ance of  His  judge  afforded  Him  a  loop-hole  of  escape,  and 

^  Leviticus  xxiv.  z6. 
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far  more  than  the  shame  and  torture  of  the  cross,  Jesus 
dreaded  that  utter  desertion,  which,  for  Him  alone,  of  all  its 
sufferers,  hung  over  it  Though  the  high  priest  administered 
the  oath  in  the  same  words  that  Peter  confessed  Him — "  the 
living  God " — it  was  done  by  him  in  the  interpretation  and 
faith  of  the  scribe  who  rejected  the  Christ,  when  he  said, 
"  There  is  but  one  God,**  in  the  sense  of  but  one  Person  or 
subsistence  in  the  Godhead.  For  this  interpretation,  scribe 
and  priest  indeed  were  not  wholly  to  blame  ;  and  Moses  not 
at  all.  As  "  One  Lord  "  in  number  and  unity,  God  had  com- 
manded Moses  to  roll  up  the  sacred  significance  of  His  name 
of  Jehovah — (Man,  or  a  Trinity  in  Unity) — that  it  might  re- 
ceive no  contamination.  Their  God  was  to  be  known  as 
*'  one,**  in  distinction  from  the  gods  of  the*  heathen,  which 
were  '^many.*'  The  sacred  Three  were  hidden  under  the  One 
that  they  might  not  mislead  His  own  people,  nor  be  mistaken 
by  the  idolatrous  nations  around  them  for  but  another  form  of 
their  own  polytheism.  But  now  that  heathendom  was  to  re- 
ceive its  death-blow,  Jesus — who  had  come  to*  fill  out  all  the 
words  as  well  as  laws  of  Moses,  and  who  was  jealous  far  be- 
yond him  for  the  honor  of  God — was  unfolding  not  only  the 
significance  of  the  Jewish  watchword,  "  The  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord,**  but  the  meaning  of  their  God's  mysterious  name 
of"  Jehovah  **  or  "  I  AM  THAT  I  AM.'*  Therefore  He  who 
was  to  "  taste  death  for  every  man,*'  rejected  the  temptation  of 
Satan  to  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  His  judge.  He 
replied,  not  like  the  scribe,  prudently  and  cautiously;  nor,  as 
Caiaphas  questioned,  ignorantly.  Intelligently,  and  in  the 
full  scope  of  His  own  baptismal  formula,  He  answered,  '*  by 
the  living  God,**  as  He  ("  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  *'  together)  is  "  one  Lord;"  or  Man  essentia/;  and 
whom,  as  suc/t,  Jesus  Christ  6j/  the  incarnation  was  to  reveal 
as  "  is,  and  was,  and  is  to  come.** 
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SECT/ON  vr. 

His  Steadfastness. 
Before  Pontius  Pilate/'  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy,  "  ChrS^ 


Jesus  witnessed  a  good  confession,"  and  before  the  high  pri< 
and  council  it  is  apparent  that  He  also  witnessed  a  good  co       ^' 
fession.     To  the  oath  and  accusation  :  "  I  adjure  thee  by  t^M^c 
living  God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ,  t^^ic 
Son  of  God,"  He  solemnly  assented,  "  Thou  hast  said."  Al.    aid 
then,  as  the  high  priest  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  nature        of 
the  oath  he  had  just  administered,  nor  consequently  the  n--^- 
ture  and  extent  of  the  reply  thereto,  this  **  Faithful,"  as  w^^U 
as  "  True  Witness,"  immediately  added,  "  Nevertheless  I  ssty 
unto  you,  Henceforth  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  st 
the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven.^'* 
*'  Then  said  they  all,  Art  thou  then "  (as  the  Son  of  man) 
**  the  Son  of  God  ?  "  f  "And  he  said  unto  them,  Ye  say  that  I 
am,"  or,  "  Ye  say  it,  because  I  am."  J 

If,  as  the  author  of  the  note  quoted  below  so  happily  sur- 
mises, the  council  really  *'  understood  our  Lord  to  mean  by 
"Son  of  man"  the  same  as  "Son  of  God,'"  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  having  no  conception  of  the  trinity,  and  the  incarnation, 
nor  of  God  as  Man  in  essence,  they  immediately  said :  "  What 
need  we  any  further  witness  ?  for  we  ourselves  have  heard 
(blasphemy)  of  his  own  mouth,'*  and  that  '*  the  whole  multi- 
tude of  them  arose  and  led  him  unto  Pilate."  From  their 
point  of  view,  Jesus  was  speaking  fearful  blasphemy,  and 
hence   His  prayer  for  them,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 

*  R.  V  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  64. 

f  **  •  Art  thou  then  the  Son  of  God  ?  '  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  second  ques- 
tion is  asked  in  immediate  answer  to  our  Lord's  saying  concerning  the  Son  of  mam. 
Thus  it  seems  the  council  understood  our  Lord  to  mean  by  "  Son  of  man  '*  the  same 
as  "  Son  of  God."  Or  they  may  only  have  suspected  that  He  so  used  the  expres- 
sion, and  to  make  sure  of  His  meaning  asked  Him  distinctly, '  Art  thou  the  Son  of 
God  ? ' "     (See  Com.  on  the  New  Test.  St.  Luke  xxii.  70.) 

i  R.  v.  and  N.  T.  Com.—Ibid, 
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know  not  what  they  do."  When  Daniel,  the  man  greatly  be- 
loved and  highly  fevored,  saw,  only  "  in  a  vision/*  "  one  " 
(merely)  *'  like  unto  a  son  of  man  come  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  brought  near  before  him, 
and  there  was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  king- 
dom,'* he  says,  "  my  spirit  was  grieved  in  the  midst  of  my 
body,  and  my  thoughts  much  troubled  me,  and  my  counte- 
nance changed  in  me."  *  His  paleness  was  like  that  of  Bel- 
shazzar's  when  he  saw  the  part  of  the  hand  that  wrote  on  the 
wall,  and  ''the  joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed,  and  his  knees 
smote  one  against  another." 

Granting  the  Jews  due  allowance  for  ignorance  and  credit 
for  honesty,  what  must  those  words  of  Jesus  have  been  to 
them  at  this  crisis  !  In  their  eyes  there  could  be  no  higher 
nor  greater  blasphemy.  Either  afraid,  or  deeming  it  foolish 
to  push  the  inference  to  its  ultimate  end,  they  supposed  He 
meant  that  not  only  as  man,  but  man  created  and  mortal  (for 
they  really  knew  no  other)  He  was  the  Son  of  God  by  genera- 
tion. Accordingly  they  led  him  to  Pilate  to  expose  and  veri- 
fy the  falsehood  by  His  death.  Surely  He  who  escaped  ston- 
ing, could,  if  immortal,  elude  crucifixion.  To  their  surprise 
He  yielded,  and  their  pleasure  and  relief  at  the  fact  that  He 
was  mortal  and  could  die  on  the  tree  overflowed  in  their  re- 
marks, when,  as  He  hung  on  the  cross,  not  only  the  rabble, 
but  "  also  the  chief  priests  mocking  said  among  themselves 
with  the  scribes  and  elders.  He  trusted  in  God ;  let  him  deliver 
him  now,  if  he  will  have  him  :  for  he  said  I  am  the  Son  of 
God ; "  that  is,  not  only  the  Messiah  who  was  to  "  abide  for- 
ever," but  the  Son  of  God  "  equal,"  or  of  one  nature  and  sub- 
stance with  the  Father,  "  very  God  of  very  God."  They  little 
thought  that  to  prove  Him  man  would  not  disprove  Him  Gted, 
nor  to  prove  Him  mortal  would  disprove  Him  eternal.  But 
they  had  great  misgivings,  for  they  afterward  besought  the 
stone,  the  seal  and  the  watch,  to  insure  the  (pretended)  resur- 

*  *'  Lit.  my  brightness  was  changed  upon  me,  i  «.,  I  grew  pale."    Com.  on  Old 
Test,  and  R.  V.  Dan.  v.  6 ;  vii,  13-15  ;  a8. 
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Kctwo  >H' "  dk»c  liconftc  *  arbose  rise  and  return  would  coe- 

TbiT  i^Bv»m»»  Nj*'  His  jfci^t  having  presented  a  way  for  the 
^^MSuJJi  e>?  «!Ctpe.  tt  b  i&.^r«  than  probable  that  here  Satan 
«lkiS{i<T«t  -  Nv**  is  tlw  til"..-."  Tlie  devil  strove  far  more  ear- 
aA^cty  ^?  «oc«^e  Him.  ui  thought,  than  ever  the  Pharisees 
anti  :>bitJttoM««  ulii  ta  «v>n^  in-.\  ik-vU,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
3£  tbw  c»j««  sjf  His  hfe  He  nvKjl J  rvUx  his  efforts,  Jesus  inti- 
iiwMvi  tftudC  aC  Ctte^  pern.>i  H';  <tas  to  make  a  second  great  at- 
toi^c  nfMa  HiWk*  but  tiut  >.-  "^x'uIJ  tind  nothing  in  Him,  no 
wt  ^*  tiijf  bvl"!  oa.  \Vi:i  ■  itamg  cr>-ing  and  tears  "the 
M<$:Atii  bkbi  fr«,v«^i  t>  be  viv\%:  fn>ni  tliit  crowning  agony  of 
rt*  cwiss — dl»e  htijia^  «rf  E  i  *  pAthcr's  face — and  "  the  Prince 
«<  rtttS  nn>rivi.'*wtw  itt  tft--  f  U^t  cvmflict  was  to  be  "judged 
MKt  Ckst  t^ttt."  wv>«ttii  £UJy  auke  use  of  His  dread  of  being 
for^tU^n  of  Ood.  It  w-«s  .la  excdleat  argument  for  hinting 
AmC  He  ^<«tti  K;;«nl  ttte  high  priest's  oath  as  invalid,  and 
vMter  afltswer  aot  at  ^  <.>r,  ratiag  it  at  its  worth  from  him, 
K(it>r. MOt  JAXUfxttitf  to  lh«  words  he  used,  "by  the  living 
Goil"  b«t  J^x^*^.t^B^  to  his  And  the  whole  council's  low  inter- 
pretAtivn  ot"  'hi.v<  wv.v\;s — that  there  is  but  one  person  in  the 
(.H,>v(hojn.l,  ABvt  thcrvK'n:  Cr-xi's  life  is  incommunicable.  By  so 
i-k^in^;.  He  »v«uUK  by  niifilication,  have  denied  the  trinity  of 
JchovAh.  ARvi  Av'.imttoi,  and  thus  %-irtually  confessed,  that  He 
Him!artt\vuUt  be.  And  was^  ik>  nior«  than  a  great  prophet  or 
messensivr  tK>m  livvl,  ah  angel  or  archangel  perhaps,  or  even 
some  higher  bcin^  in  human  guise,  but  still  one  who  was  not, 
bcv-ause  he  Cv,'uld  not  be.  the  ^^Mrm  Son  of  God.  And  thus 
the  great  object  of  him  "  who  was  a  murderer  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  abv^e  not  in  the  truth,"  would  be  accomplished — 
the  sclf-de»truction  of  the  ChrisL  At  the  opening  of  his  min- 
istr\',  Satan  sought  to  make  the  Messiah  prove  Himself,  know- 
ing that  in  the  effort  He  would  be  destroyed.  And,  at  the 
dose  of  His  ministr)',  he  strove  to  make  Him  deny  Himself, 
knowing  that  in  this  effort  He  would  also  be  destroyed ;  and 
•  S<,  John  lir,  30. 
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either  time,  by  Himself.  But  in  each  deadly  encounter,  the 
adversary  was  more  than  matched.  For  all  time  and  all  be- 
lievers his  plotting  head  was  bruised  by  the  Messiah's  wounded 
heel. 

That  admission,  could  He  have  been  prevailed  upon  to 
make  it,  whether  through  reservation  or  silence,  Satan  knew 
would  as  effectually  prevent  the  Messiah  from  coming  as  king 
into  possession  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  the  scribes*  ignor- 
ing of  the  words  of  Moses,  hindered  him  from  becoming  a 
member  of  it.  Had  not  Christ  looked  beyond  the  judge  who 
adjured  Him^  and  put  His  own  faith  and  knowledge  into  the 
words  of  the  high  priest's  oath,  it  had  been  no  oath  to  Him, 
and  He  would  have  been  free  to  remain  as  silent  in  his  pres- 
ence as  in  Pilate's,  when  he  remonstrated,  **  Speakest  thou  not 
unto  me  ?  "  or  as  He  was  before  the  same  high  priest  when 
He  held  His  peace  at  his  command  to  answer  the  minor  ac- 
cusation of  the  suborned  false  witnesses.  He  chose  to  an- 
swer ;  and  not  like  men,  unto  men,  but  unto  God,  Though 
all  the  consequences  of  His  confession  were  fully  in  sight, 
not  only  the  abuse  and  the  cross  which  He  should  suffer  from 
men,  but  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God  which  He  should  en- 
dure when  nailed  on  that  cross  as  the  representative  of  sin, 
and  the  substitute  of  sinners — ^Jesus  of  Nazareth  never  flinched 
nor  swerved,  but  firmly  set  to  His  death-warrant  the  inefface- 
able seal :  "  Thou  hast  said.     I  AM." 

Scorning,  at  the  dread  moment,  the  hateful  suggestions  of 
Satan,  "  Save  thyself,"  and  '*  Come  down,"  before  the  last 
great  agony,  the  Messiah  clung  to  His  cross  as  to  a  throne. 
Nothing  could  shake  his  confidence  in  God,  nor  in  Himself, 
as  the  Son  of  God.  When  forsaken  of  Him,  He  still  called 
Him,  "  Afy  God,  my  God  ;  "  and  though  His  heart  was  broken 
with  anguish,  at  the  close  He  said,  "  Father^  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit" 

Of  St.  Paul  it  was  said,  "  This  man  might  have  been  set  at  lib- 
erty, if  he  had  not  appealed  unto  Caesar,"  and  of  Jesus  the  Christ 
it  may  be  said.  He  could  have  been  released  had  He  not  ap- 
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pealed  to  the  Triune  God.  The  civil  tribunal  pronounced 
Him  innocent  and  without  a  &ulty  and  the  ecclesiastical 
would  have  been  obliged  to  do  the  same  on  the  smdlest  ad- 
mission that  He  was  a  little  less  than  ''  equal  with  God."  But 
this  would  have  compromised  the  trinity  of  Jehovah,  and  Him- 
self as  one  of  its  members,  and  therefore  He  held  fast  to  the 
whole  truth,  abating  not  a  jot  of  it  Paul  preferred  imprison- 
ment, that  he  might  preach  Jesus  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  city 
of  the  Caesars,  and  Christ  chose  death  that  He  might  plead  for 
sinners  at  the  court  of  Heaven.  A  task  which  His  accusers 
and  judges  knew  not  of,  was  in  store  for  the  Messiah.  For 
its  accomplishment  He  had  been  "  sifted  as  wheat,"  and  being 
found  of  men  "  without  sin,"  and  of  Satan  "  without  guile"  in 
heart  or  mouth,  and  of  God  to  be  equal  to  Himself  in  truth 
and  holiness  as  well  as  essence  and  nature.  He  was  acknow- 
ledged by  Him  to  be  His  Son,  and  accepted  to  do  the  great 
works  of  fulfilling,  by  His  deaths  the  old  dispensation,  and 
introducing  by  His  resurrection  the  new,  and  becoming, 
through  these  successive  and  united  acts  of  Saviour  and  Me- 
diator, the  Redeemer  of  men. 
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A  Stbtbm  of  Christian  Ethics.  Based  on  Murtensen  and  Harless.  By 
BaTere  Franklin  Weidner,  Doctor  and  Professor  of  Theology,  etc.  Philadel- 
phia: G.  W.  Frederick.     1891.    Price  |2.60. 

This  is  a  theological  rather  than  a  philosophical  work.  The  au- 
thor has  aimed,  as  he  says  in  the  preface,  to  unite  the  philosophical 
character  of  Martensen's  work  on  Ethics  with  the  Biblical  charac- 
ter of  the  work  of  Harless  on  the  same  subject,  but  he  retains  the 
theological  standpoint  throughout.  His  data  he  gets  from  the 
Scripture  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  a  work  on  Dogmatic 
Theology.  This  is  all  right  and  proper  in  its  way,  but  the  result  is 
a  work  in  one  of  the  departments  of  theology. 

A  philosophical  ethics,  on  the  other  hand,  starts  from  the  data  of 
reason,  and  may  admit  the  light  and  guidance  of  revelation,  just  as 
a  work  on  psychology  may  freely  use  the  Scriptures  where  they  bear 
upon  the  subject ;  but  this  is  something  difierent  from  what  is  called 
a  Biblical  psychology ;  such  as  the  work  of  Delitzsch.  A  philosoph- 
ical ethics  IS  not  necessarily  un-Christian,  or  anti-Christian  because 
the  subject  is  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  reason.  On  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  eminently  Christian,  in  so  far  forth  as  the  author 
recognizes  the  harmony  of  reason  and  revelation,  and  the  superior 
light  of  revelation  so  far  as  it  bears  on  his  subject.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  best  way  to  harmonize  reason  and  revelation.  Just  as  a  writer 
on  dogmatics  takes  its  data  from  revelation,  vet  seeks  to  present  his 
subject  according  to  reason,  rationalizes  revelation,  so  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ethics  he  may  start  from  the  standpoint  of  reason  and  har- 
monize his  work  with  revelation. 

The  author  of  this  work  points  out  the  difference  between  relidon 
and  morality.  They  are  inseparably  united,  yet  they  tire  not  iden- 
tical. Morality  will  always  take  its  character  from  the  character 
of  the  religion  which  intones  it,  and  as  Christianity  b  the  highest 
and  best  religion,  the  absolute  religion,  so  that  morality  is  the  high- 
est and  best  which  is  moulded  by  Christianity.  A  science  is  not 
made  Christian  by  merely  introducing  Scripture  passages  freely  in 
its  treatment,  but  rather  by  showing  throughout  its  principles  in 
harmony  with  those  of  Christianity. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  Christian,  or  rather  theological,  ethics  and 
philosophical  ethics  are  drawing  nearer  together.    Kant's  Ethics  is 
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not  non-Christian  because  he  starts  firom  the  intuition  of  the  monl 
law  enthroned  in  man,  but  rather  because  he  rises  no  higher  than 
the  plane  of  legalism  instead  of  love. 

Tne  work  before  us  is  not  marked  hj  originality,  but  it  is  snibk 
reproduction,  as  the  author  says,  of  Hartensen  and  Harless.  The 
outline  is  a  g^Dod  one  for  bringmg  the  different  dqMurtmeuts  of  ethics 
before  the  mind  of  the  student.  After  the  introduction  it  takes  in 
the  Highest  Qood,  tummum  bimwn^  virtue,  the  Law,  and  then  num 
to  individual  ethics.  This  last  receives  a  fiill  treatment  iben 
comes  social  ethics,  the  fomily,  the  state,  art  and  science^  dosiiig 
with  a  chapter  on  the  church. 

The  author  has  spent  many  years  in  teaching  the  subject,  a^idhis 
long  experieoce  has  been  of  great  account,  in  enabling  him  to  pie-  . 
sent  his  material  in  a  lucid  manner  to  the  mind  of  the  student  He 
has  ^ven  us  a  work  which  is  eminently  adapted  to  theological  sem- 
inaries. A  similar  work  of  a  philosophical  character,  starting  from 
the  standpoint  of  reason,  yet  permeated  by  the  light  of  levetttkm 
is  yet  a  desideratum  in  this  country. 

Tbi  Chcroe  roa  tes  Timh.  A  Series  of  Sermons,  by  WiUiftm  Frederie  Ffthv. 
•*  The  Churoh's  One  Foandstion,  It  Jeens  Christ  Her  Lord."  Weetfield,  !I«v 
York :  The  Lakeside  Press,  1891.  GontenU:  1,  The  Church's  Faith.  2,Thi 
Charoh'e  Worship.  8,  The  DlTine  Choroh.  4,  The  Church's  Mission.  5,TIm 
Churoh's  Method.    6,  The  Church's  Confidence.    Price  in  paper,  25  oenti. 

These  sermons  read  like  tracts  for  the  times.  They  revive  the  (dd 
conception  of  the  one  holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic  church  which  haiBO 
largely  dropped  out  of  the  faith  of  this  generation.  True,  there  has 
been  awakened  a  tendency  during  the  last  quarter  or  half  century 
to  restore  it  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people,  but  the  evil 
wrought  by  the  spirit  of  sect  and  schism  in  our  common  Protestant- 
ism has  by  no  means  yet  been  overcome.  The  subjectivism  that 
came  to  the  ascendant  in  the  Reformation  ran  out  in  subseouent 
times  to  an  almost  losing  si^ht  of  a  real  objective  church.  Indi- 
vidual liberty  and  individual  piety  are  highly  important,  and  they 
require  to  be  emphasized,  but  no  such  liberty  can  thrive  without 
recognizing  the  authority  of  the  church,  nor  can  personal  pie^  be 
sound  if  it  leaves  out  of  view  the  mystery  of  the  church.  Inese 
sermons  bring  out  clearly  and  forcibly  the  objective  character  of  the 
church,  and  its  divine  character.  It  is  refreshing  to  follow  the 
preacher  as  he  rises  above  all  sectarianism  in  his  description  of  the 
one  church  of  Christ. 

The  sermon  on  worship  is  admirable,  as  are  indeed  all  the  others, 
but  this  comes  home  to  i)s  in  the  Reformed  church  on  account  of 
the  long  controversy  and  contest  through  which  we  had  to  pass  be- 
fore we  reached  a  liturgy.  Mr.  Faber  refers  to  the  liturgy  prepared 
for  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Scotland,  and  which  is  used  in  a 
large  number  of  their  churches,  and  adds  that  it  is  similar  to  the 
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form  of  worship  used  in  hU  church.  We  brought  a  copy  of  tins 
Scotch  Liturgy  with  us  from  Edinburgh,  where  it  was  presented  to 
us  by  Prof  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  St.  Andrews.  It  is  about  the  size  of, 
and  very  like,  our  Order  of  Worship. 

The  author  of  these  sermons  sijent  a  year  in  our  Seminary.  After- 
wards he  read  and  studied  the  theological  literature  of  our  church  in 
the  Mercersburg  Review,  the  writings  of  Dr.Nevin,  etc  ,  and,  although 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church,  yet  he  is  in  hearty  sympathy  witli 
our  theology.  But  most  of  all  he  is  an  inde[>endent  thinker  and 
gives  evidence  of  a  maturity  of  mind  and  breadth  of  view  which 
give  good  promise  of  his  future.  His  article  in  the  Andover  Review 
on  the  Life  of  Dr.  Nevin  was  a  truly  able  production.  We  shall 
bear  from  Mr.  Faber  again,  for  such  talent  cannot  l)e  hid  under 
a  bushel. 

Manual  or  Christian  Evidknces.  By  George  Park  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Titus 
Street  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Yale  University.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     18iH).     Price,  76  cents. 

In  this  little  volume  of  120  pages  we  have  truly  muUvm  in  parvo. 
Designed  "  to  prove  that  the  narratives  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  which  are 
contained  in  the  New  Testament,  are  true,  and  that  Christianity 
baB  a  supernatural,  divine  origin  and  sanction,*'  it,  in  a  brief  but 
clear  and  connected  form,  presents  all  the  more  important  evidence 
bearing  on  these  points.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  volume 
are  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  the  possibility  and  proof  of  miracles, 
the  supernatural  origin  of  Christianity  as  involved  in  the  portraiture 
of  Jesus  in  the  evangelists,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  genuineness 
of  the  gospels,  and  the  proof  of  Christianity  derived  from  prophecy, 
the  conversion  and  career  of  the  apostle  taul,  the  intrinsic  excel- 
lence of  the  Christian  system,  the  contrast  of  Christianity  with  other 
religions  and  ynth  philosophic  systems,  and  from  ita  utility  and  ita 
rapid  spread  in  the  first  centuries.  That  these  subjects  are  all  treated 
in  a  scholarly  and  masterly  manner  the  name  of  the  author  is  itself 
a  guarantee.  The  work  ought  to  be  widely  circulated  and  deserves 
careAiI  study.  We  know  of  no  better  popular  manual  of  Christian 
evidence. 

m 

Thi  Evidences  of  Christian  Experience.  By  Lewis  French  Steams,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     1891.     Price,  $2.00. 

We  have  read  this  volume  with  much  interest  and  can  heartily 
recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  well  worthy  their  attention.  The 
subject  with  which  it  has  to  do  is  a  highly  important  one,  and  is 
treated  in  an  unusually  judicious  manner.  The  author  is  not  only 
a  thorough  scholar,  but  also  a  man  of  truly  philosophic  mind.  Every 
page  of  his  work  gives  evidence  of  acute  and  vigorous  thought,  and 
is  written  in  a  clear  and  forcible  style.  The  special  topics  con- 
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nUered  are  the  eTidenoe  of  to-day,  the  author's  philoBophical  pve- 
•uppoeitions  both  thdlstic  and  anthropologica!,  the  genesis,  growth 
and  verification  of  the  evidence  of  Christian  experience,  the  philo- 
sophical and  theological  objectiuns  thereto,  and  its  relation  to  other 
evidences.  All  these  topics  are  very  fully  and  thoroughly  discusnd. 
The  book  accordingly  supplies  a  real  want  of  our  time  and  is  a  truly 
valuable  contribution  to  our  apologetical  literature. 

BoMJLm  DiBSiCTSD.  A  CriiicAl  AnalTsii  of  the  Epiitle  to  the  IUnbmu.  ^ 
E.  D.  McRosbhun.  Edinbargh:  T.  &  T.  CUrk.  Now  Yofk:  Ghsria 
8oribner*s  Sou.    1891.    Price,  60  cento. 

This  booklet,  which  has  been  published  in  German  as  well  as  in 
English,  has  already  attracted  considerable  attention.  Its  author, 
whoever  he  may  be.  proves  himself  to  be  posseased  of  superior 
scholarship  and  talent  His  object  is  to  throw  light  upon  some  of 
the  principles  of  the  higher  criticism.  With  this  purpose  in  view 
he  applies  these  principles  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  and  shows 
that  tney  practi(»JIy  make  its  Pauline  origin  inadmissible.  A  critieal 
analysis  of  it  he  proves  discloses  the  work  of  four  different  authon. 
Though  he  informs  his  readers  in  a  postscript  that  he  believes  iullj 
in  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  still 
thinks  that  he  has  made  out  a  stronger  case  for  the  spuriousness  and 
composite  character  of  the  Epistle  than  the  real  doubters  themselves 
have  done.  The  moral  he  leaves  each  one  to  draw  for  himself.  We 
commend  the  book  especially  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  are 
disposed  to  accept  unhesitatingly  all  the  results  of  the  higher 
criticism  as  regards  the  books  of  the  Bible. 

Knolisr  CoMPOsiTioii.  £ight  Ltetares  given  at  the  LoweU  Institute.  By 
Barrett  Wendell,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  at  Harrard  CoUege.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1891.     Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  masterly  treatise.  Of  the  various  works  on  English 
composition  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  we  know  of  none  superior 
in  value  to  this  for  ordinary  readers.  In  a  very  admirable  and 
interesting  manner  Professor  ^Vendell  sets  forth  the  great  principles 
which  should  govern  those  who  would  write  for  the  instruction  of 
the  public  in  their  choice  of  words  and  in  the  construction  of 
sentences,  paragraphs  and  whole  compositions.  He  also  lucidly 
points  out  the  requisites  of  clearness,  force  and  elegance  of  ex- 
pression. His  teaching  of  the  principles  of  English  composition 
for  the  past  ten  years  to  the  undergraduates  of  Harvard,  has  taught 
him  just  what  instruction  is  ordinarily  required,  and  this  is  what  he 
imparts  in  the  lectures  before  us.  His  book  will  consequently  be 
found  very  serviceable  by  all  who  desire  to  write  a  clear,  forcible  and 
elegant  style.  Even  practiced  writers  will  find  it  profitable  and 
interesting  reading. 
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Japaicisi  G1BL8  AND  WoMiN.  Bj  AUce  Mabel  Bacon.  Bonton  and  New 
York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge. 
1891.    Price,  $1.26. 

To  understand  properly  the  character  of  a  people  we  must  ac- 
quaint ourselves  not  only  with  their  political  history  but  also  with 
their  social  life.  As  woman  is  always  an  im|M>rtant  factor  in  the 
latter,  we  need,  therefore,  to  know  something  about  her  condition 
aud  training  if  we  would  form  a  correct  idea  of  what  any  nation 
really  is.  The  volume  before  us  treats  accordingly  not  only  of  an 
interesting,  but,  also,  of  an  important  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Japan.  In  it  we  are  informed  concernmg  the  condition  of  woman 
in  this  Island  Empire.  Her  childhood  and  education  ;  her  marriage 
and  divorce  ;  her  treatment  as  a  wife  and  mother,  and  in  old  age  ; 
her  life  in  court,  in  castle,  in  peasant's  home,  and  in  domestic 
service ;  her  condition  in  the  country  and  in  the  cities,  are  all 
minutely  and  charmingly  portrayed.  The  book  is  consequently 
both  delightful  and  instructive  reading,  and  cannot  fail,  wc  think, 
to  awaken  increased  interest  in  the  I^and  of  the  Rising  Sun,  and  in 
its  conversion  to  Christ. 
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N  1891    THE    LI  VINO  AGE  enters  ui»oii  its  forty-cijjlith  year. 
It  liaH  met  with  CDiistant  coTniiicndntioii   iinil  success. 

A  UEEKLY  MAGAZINE,  it  pivcs  fifty-two  imml.crs  <.f  sixty-four 
pa[;es  each,  or  more  than  Three  and  A  ({liarter  Tlioiisnnd  flouhle-eol- 
umn  octavo  iia<res  of  rea<liii«;-iiiattcr  yearly.  It  ]ircsciits  in  an  inexiien- 
siveform.  coiiSficU'rin^  its  ;;rcatnmouiit  of  matter,  withfrohness.  owint; 
to  its  weekly  issue,  and  with  a  com]»let«*ness  nowhere  else  attemjited, 

The  best  Es5ay«,  Review*,  frifici'ms,  Tale«;.  Sketches  rf  TralVrl  and  Discovery,  Poetry,  SclfntifiCi 

Biographical,  Historical,  and  Political  I'lformatinn,  froin  th*  t-ntire  body 

of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature,  and  from  the  pens  of 


The  ablest  and  most  enltivatod  intoUects,  in  every  department  of  Literature, 
Scicntre,  I'ulitics,  and  Art.  tind  expression  in  the  Periodical  Literature  of  Kurofie,  and 
especially  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Lirinijr  Ag^y  forming  four  large  volumoH  a  year,  furnislu^s  from  the  ^reat 
and  {generally  iiiacecKsible  niiiss  of  this  literature  the  only  conipihition  that,  while 
within  tlie  reach  of  all.  is  satisfa«'tory  in  the  ('OMPLKTKNKSS  with  wliich  it  em- 
braces whatever  is  of  imnuMliate  interest,  or  of  solid,  jiermanetit  value. 

It  is  therefore  indispensable  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  kee])  pnce  with  the 
events  or  intellectual  pri»jrresm»f  thetinu*.  <»r  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  his  family  general 
intelli^senee  and  litc>rary  taste. 


"It  i*  iHMirlylialf  iioc'iiiiiry  ^ln^M»1ln•llr-l  \i.IiiiiK'  of 
till*  MitIiii:;  pill>lirutl<iii  ciiiiic  tioiii  tlit*  prc^-.  :iii>i  !•>- 
fla>' It  f>l:iiiilA  Uie  in(i>t  |MTfiM't  ptililicntinii  uf  ii-  kliul 
In  the  wunU.  .  Tlu-rcU  Imi  t>iii'  I.ivim;  Ai.k.  il  mi^'li 
niany  liuvc  c^sayitl  tiiiitaiio.i».  While  iluir  kiiKiit 
Iiii*i  \nt  (JiMiht  Uh-u  wnrlliy.  Ihi-y  liii\«'  lui'kiil  il  :ii  i.in- 
discruiiiiiaiiii»r  JuilKiiieiii.llial  niii>iif><«  of  m-fiu  « ii.in.ii 
llijftt  kivii  :iit|irf«'ialton  of  what  roii^iitiilr«<  lriii-«  m  iI- 
Iciu'c.  whirli  make  Ijttki.i.V  I.ivimj  Ai.k  il  i-iiicnin- 

IWiruliicpiilMii'.'iltoii  th.'it  It  !•>.  No  oiii*  nho  h:i-  i-nri' 
HH'tiiiu*  ai*i|iiiiiiilcil  ^\itli  il«  cihii-atniL'  ami  ii|iMfiiiitr 
ilualiflcH  will  c^rr  Ih-  iiiiliii'««|  |«i  ili^|>«-ii>i-  uttli  its 
"\lNllJiiliini."*-  VhriMian  «/  \\\'rk.  y,tr  lor  I: 

'*lri-iii'li*>iH-ii*^;i1iU-  In  liii<-lli;:fiit  |M-4ii>lr  in  (hNlni-y 
ilay.'*  —  .Vctr-  I'tit-k  /.'r  uiofiisf. 

"MaiiyoilKT  :iMil  di-i  r\«-«lly  poi  iilar  r;:vorlt«-- ha\^• 
(•lH(*rt'<l'lllt.*  iiiTliHlh'al  lifhl.  I<iil  iiniH*  of  till  111  Iia\r 
fhllllllt'>ili'<t  till*  iiii|Mi|-1aiiri>  of  'i'lIK  i.lXiM;  .\<.l-.  .. 
Willi  It"  ulil  it  Is  |His»|iili'  for  ihf  l-if^x  r<-ail<  r  lo  kiii>w 
hoiwlhuiu *>t  iiiiivi-r>al  iiliTaliiir.  Imli-iii  ii  in.-i\  wrW 
lie  <l<ini»tvil  wIk'IImt  iIhti'  ixi-t-  aii>  mon-  i>->tiiiial 
al<l  to  ciillivuti'Mi  of  ihi*  iiijiiil  uiiioii;;  Kii^l i>li-»iN  ak- 
lil^  IKfjph*:  ai>*l  il"*  liii|ioriaiii'r  iiirn-a-i"*  wiili  Ihf 
4.V(.|-.-^r,,\tin»  rii^liaiiil  hiiri'x  of  iiKnii-ni  liiiii<.  .  No 
iHie  kiiows  ll<«  \alii«!  •■•i  ^\cll  ii"  (In-  liiio>  man  « l.o 
wlllioiit  it  nil-jlit  well  <li-pair  of  kt-rpln;:  in  ant  \^.i\ 

tK>>tt-«la^  to  IIk-  iriMi'l  of  ni<Mli-r:i  ihoiifhi  In  ilil>->laA  of 
iiiiuf*ii'<i.' activity."     Kj'hcufnil  /.'» ■  ■//•«/!  /•.  /  hUaih ffhm. 

**Tlils  ]U'rii>«n«'al  till'*  a  plai'i-ilial  no  oihi-r  iM."iMipi«». 
.  Illo;n*apliv.th'lioii.  H-liiHT.  I  rhirj-ni,  l»i-inrv,  pocirx. 
truxi'K  wiiati'Ycr  iiii-n  arc  inli-ii-*>ti*il  In.  all  an-  ronml 
iK'n"."  -  The  WaU'htiian.  Ito^ttn. 

*'It  ron'alns  iirarly  nil  II*-  y:t»»\  liu-raiun-  of  ilic 
timi'.**—  Thu  Chun  fi ilia u^  ,V,  »r  1 . ;/. 

••  I.lki'  wiiu'.  It  only  inipn>\i  -  v.  i.li  -.wsv.  .  'Ih*-  -anu' 
amount  of  vahiahlc  n-aiihiu'  i-nnnoi  1 1  ifiiini|<-l>i  uht'ii- 
ftir-OHiiialia  sum." — f'hrtyfuin  ln!tlhiftir,i\  S,$>  J'..r4. 

**It  Hoiihl  Ik*  rlii'ap  at  alnM*-tai.\  pru-i-."—  fali'-r- 
nia  t.'hrit'.an  Adrtn-  ttf.  Sun  t'rain  *♦•  •*. 

"It  -.TaniNiiMrlvalliHl,"—  TU  I'l'.'t-ii'frian.  PhiSn. 

*•  Nil  man  will  iH'lMhlntl  tin- liti  ralnri- ff  iIiiImim- 
w1m»  rtwU  TliK  1.1  VI.S*.  A<;i  .■'•■  Ztun'^  llfmhi.  Jtij^nm. 


"It  i'  iniMiiiiparalih  the  lineal  literary  itriMlnotion 
of  nioilcrii  luni-o.  In  ii>  oun  iii-riili.ir  ^plii'rf  il  ha-* 
no  prtT.  It  «niitrari->  nlilnu  il-  m-o|h-  iIic  nialurfti 
tliou;{|ito.  on  all  snlih  ct^.  of  iIh-  i:ri-aii'»t  anllior>  ami 
npi'st  vi'holar>  in  (Miri»pf.*'--  Ilnuiht  a/h/  J'nsf>tftfr, 
Cinriiniati. 

"TlH-ri-niH>  111  SI, nil-  ihin»j«.  iM-itir  IhanTllK  I.ivinu 
Alt!'..  Inn  If  xo  wi- lia\c  noi  ^imii  ilii'ni.  .  Kortlu-man 
who  nils  In  III'  truly  rmiMr^ani  wlih  tin-  vi-ry  U't 
litrraiiin-  ol  ilii» ainl  oiIh  r  •'oijnirif'>.  It  i-  imli'^iN  n-u- 
Mr." -■  fV/i///i/ /,o/.//,.'.  >f.  /.i.l/M. 

••ft  ri'tains  tin-  rl  .ir.-nti  n-ilr>.  of  l-ri-.tdth.  ratlio- 
llrily  ami  eoml  ia-ii-  uljrh  haxi-  aluax-  n:arkiil  it;* 
fililni-.:.  'I'hi-  Iti-Iih  'if  lii'lion.  Innriapli}.  li-a\il, 
».rli'ni'i-.  ptM-tr\.  i* i-liii-t>-m.  anil  "-oi-ial  anil' ri-li-..'ioi<-< 
<li'M>u^-|on  all  >'omc  v\iihin  il-iloinain  anil  all  an- ui-!l 
r«-pri'o<'ni«-ii.  .  Tlii-  i-iailir->  mi**  M-r\  liitli-  il-at  is 
Important  iii  tin-  p<-rii>i|iiMl  •loniain."     liot't''iiJnurnnl. 

*'  It  uui\  lM-iriithriillvaiiil  fi>riliall>  •aiii  tl.at  11  ii«-m  r 
otft'rs  a  "Irx  >ir  »  iluili--  pajre."     .Vi  ir- J«.ri   Trif-ntir. 

"  No  lii-iti-r  ontla\  ot  nnim\  can  ••«■  UKolflhan  iic-nh- 
•^iM-ilmi;.'  tor  Till,  l.ix  im;   \t.r."-/Ai//r„ri/  f'>iirnnr. 

"Oiii.  \\h„  kii  p^  i:pulih  TlIK  I.tV  '^i;  A<.»-:  kiops 
up  w  iih  ilii-  liioiiL'l.t  i-f  till'  liav.'*--  AlitiH'j  Tnii,  «. 

"To  ri-ail  It  i«.  ii^ilf  an  iilnration  In  tlu-  ronr-i"  of 
UKHii-rn  llion;:lil  ami  liti  ratnl"!-.*'—  Hupalu  I'lomnen'ial 
A'itfrlhrr\ 

"<'ominy  wii-kly,  II  ha^  a  ^-n-at  ail\anta:.M>  o\i»r  lla- 
monihl>    m.i>!a/inr»    auii    r«.-\  mw -.'*--  -Sum    A'ni/u'iVa 

Chrnnhfe, 

"  Il  N  oni'  of  till-  in\alnaMi—  lo  tlio'^i-  axIio^i'  tiuii-  is 
liuiitnl."      HiiiKit.u  (  7",  /. ;  /Vi*/. 

"  In  it  iho  ri'aiiir  thiiio  all  thai  U  wurtli  kntiwinir  In 
till'  nihil  iif  riirrml  lili  laiun-."— <'«i/iii'/u  I'reibylt' 
rutu.  '/'■.•mnt'i. 

"It  fuahli-^  It-  ri-ailiT«.  to  kiip  fullv  ahn  u-t  of  ihi. 
Im-i  iIioii;jIi1  ami  lili-ratun-ot  ri\  tli/aiion." — Ciii  utitiu 
A'/'"''' *i'i\  i'ifl*t'uruh, 

"  III- V  ho -nli-rrilM  «.  for  :i  Ww  xi-ar-  !•>  It  ;Rnlii-r- :i 
fhoii-i-  lilirar\.  f-\i-n  thoUL'h  ho 'may  liaM-  uo  otlR-r 
iMMik -."  —  .Vi'i"- } urk  t»tf.*errer. 


PriJMSiiEi)  Wkkki.v  at  ss.imi  a  year,  ./"nr  of  jtosftn/c. 

CLUB  PRICES  FOR  THE  BEST  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

[••  ro*fo««Mil  nf  I.iTTlli.t.'*'  I.ivivi;  A«;K.  ami  of  oni-  or  oihrr  of  our  \i\ariou'*  Aun'Hran  iiiontliHi">.  a 
»ubf%rllKT  will  tliiil  liliunclf  I'm  rommaml  uf  the  trhnle  situation.**  ■   Philadelphia  Kn-nintj  Jiiitlttin.] 

For  $10.00,  The  LiviNfi  Aoi-:  :ind  anyone  of  the /of/r-'/o//f//- monthly  mnjijazines 
(or  llnritfrs  Wcfkly  av  JUnttr)  will  he  sent  f«>r  a  year,  pnst/itiltl :  or.  for  sii.5(i.  The 
Livix<i  AoE  and  ScriOnrrs  Mat/azhic,  or  IJ/titinrfttrs  Mtuinzhn ,  or  the  Sf.  yit-hfthtn. 

Kates  f«>r  cluhbinp  more  than  cme  otlur  iicriodical  with  (»ne  cojiy  of  The  Livi.mj 
Age  will  he  sent  on  application. 

Addkess  LITTEL.L  &  eO^  •M  T*»cv\Uw\\^\...^vvsVvwx, 
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mmH)  gut^"f.^.v  review 

TIw    SUKt3-ii«i>i-ii>i  RnvmW    wx»  c-nuiienoal  in  J«au«7.    I&iv-   — '    '    '-  '  — 
rrjco^'r  ■*«'  *'■*.  e»w(«  itiiHiiit  ilw  yam  iHr~ilt67,  »( 
WM  mpendol  cUvBjr  on  umviii  of  ilir  avil  war  (ken  cabtinf  in  th  - 
(kcroit  ililrtT  }mr>  II  ha>  iiiiivincd  lbe*r«tBfB  nf  fMokiphf  uxl  U>j- 
tnOitilliaM  of  the  RHomoil  '.livrTti,  Uititinl   fu  ■  time  M   UncvriJ.-<3r);i  irn'   jfiD-irinTi  i 
LaDCOI",  Pi.,  wliile  il  W  IjIiuipiI  iIhi  ia  ills  Kcntn!  iMcial  rj  uj<.-nc<r  unil  IbcOMK* 
enauniH*  wilh  lliciltoalii|{tca1  :iunii.'i^l*>  uf  tbli  «nil  .iikCT  o-immtt.     It  bnausBti 
m  l^idcBli&cJ  with  o«eb»r  of  jihiloinpbf  and  iboolijor  in  [he  Rernmiro  •.l-.uiL-i. 

R«AHiD«d  Omrth  lu*  (TOwi  <ntu  tutu  jntipurijuii  ind  erta>>taihv<I  ' 
IhiiiiUpiit  liM Itutrini,  wkile  put  prii|{irw  hiu  Inc»  muli  ilau  fa  il>r  ' 
(.ItrMiMiky  Mill  lilt  Ourch  ihiiniclml  ihr  worlit, 

In  dm^iiiBg  iu  dill  Bune  and  ■ifoprinK  a  »ev  one,  ii  ittn*  U>  «il**nce  mah  ibt> 
Mill  ■xloa  >i*  tp^r^t  ol  uiWutne*.     Aa  i)i«  im\j  lbivli)|ttal  QsbictIj  [m'lTHLttt  M  4* 
R«fofnwil  Ctnre;!)  ia  lliUtiMniUj.  It  win  ink  hi  Ik  m  uiftn  hr  the  whak  C1ili< 
w  II  b  ■  itaHimlnntiinul  urKui,  tfeenlTire.  ii    will   iUiiil   rni  ihi  tUt.-.-. 
llciilFnietx  Cuccliimi,  tkc  d»i>i   rmlfsl    oinfeBiDV  at  the  BFrmri- 1 
RcfaoMUoa,  iBil  ibe  iml;  mbIimIib  u<  the  U^dnrwM  OiioMb  (n  (be  1 1. 
Bnl«i  1«  U>  pan**  ntKlM  uf  innHOil  lilcmy  ■UIMt  fran  ill  In  Ibm  CIr.i, 
ihil  wnfte  inn,  Mrhahmt  mty  ht  Ihok  minor  dlffomM*  la  (iKulngtiisI  *iewt. 

But  wtiUc  Li  bnlilt  IIiU  dennmtnalinnil  reUUniuhip  Mid  ttutBcter,  it  will 
Ithor  In  a  lini*rl  catlbitk  «|ilrit  I'M  llic  inWrctU  of  *denlt6<  and  theologlca] 
Ihrt*  «r«  frfueil  ((•  iht  progir™  cJ  Chnitianitjr  la  fcneral.  Taking  tor  >ta  otottu  Ibi  irtri* 
■>r  DO  Uint,  ■■I'he  tr«ih  ih>ll  make  jmi  fnc."  Il  aiU  b?  In  ijrwpnlby  witb  Ai 
inipirj  anil  lhi<  tprit  iif  Uivmn  cbtHiy,  m  nmuiiry  cnniUilaaa  IW 
tMBfonliHU.  Ii  n  hetlrrri  thai  •hile  lUnoimnatlaaa}  Uiaeilatin  nuy  will  be  naee^U) 
(h«  Oiurcb,  ftit  In  ihr  fcl^iirr  dvparunmi  of  Ibtiilot^ctl  ln>|iur]',  IbcM  Una  of  lefaal 
•liuvld  be  iMfl  niRile.  He  IJuuTtat-V  Kmnr  irill,  tbenhao,  tt  m  hmcmanj  wU 
•Irittt  n(  uniiin  wWiH  i*  jiMeiilnit  Hw!f  wiih  cmHuK  pow»i  In  Uw  Cbrfniaa  On 
thfoniiwnii  ihe  mftil.  \V1tile  li  cmuiniica  la  be  k  ibeutcKlcal  Knicw,  li  wfll  mtkt 
Anidca  aUo  iJ  i  (cnersl  iddClfic  «nd  Uiervtf  ^harada,  belienux  Ibal  >caeB«a  and  nUf 
when  que  to  tbniwhFCB,  ma*  tni<l  Imtf  toitardi  baivion<(im  aj;iMmcM  onA  anlm. 

Tbf  Kt7(iavM<{;uAmTajii.v  Rninr  iiod&nl  brThuB.G.  At^r,  D.D.  aadJ.K. 
TlUel,  O.t).    (Klriail  by  onincni  wHim  ■■  tbe  Rclimaml  and  uibct  Qiutcliea.    It  fl 
inihliitKij  (|u»t(Tl]r,  ia  ite  monihi  ol  Jnnnrj,  April,  Jalf  nod  Odnbci  iiC  nch  year.     B 
a«nibCT  wilt  citniula  aa  mnn:*  U  t  j6  pHgt*. 

l^rTlir  S.'Iitin  do  bM  hoM  ihcmselia  itiponxljlc  TorltNTisWf  of  liwliridaBl  wnli 

A,  fn*  repr  trUI  <>*  ««•«  )■  ■■*  m*  u-kn  •witi  >u  IM*  WW*  «/  ■«•  ««*  awtMaOi 
^■a/utrrt, 

reforhed  church  purlicition  house. 

CIIAULE^  G    PlitHBn.  I'ntprifiliir. 

007    A.roh  Street,   FHUIadalphlBv  S 

NOnCC-Tka  e>*hMt«  >r  »«  KVTEW,  kM*i  fcr  a««M,  a^  •■■  U*tmn  n 
Ed)t*>lil  Daakrtwa.)  ».•<  b«  dlr****4  la  That.  O.  A»«l*.  0.0t  a<  L  -  - 

taadatf  Ibr  l*i*  REVIEW,  nai  W  <«al  t*  iWh>  «<«>■  UKwt. 
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